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Now  Nature,  to  her  Maker's  mandate  true. 
Calls  Spring''s  impartial  heralds  to  the  view. 
Behoid  how  lovely  shine  the  gems  of  rain, 
Like  sparkling  diamonds  on  the  glitt'ring  plain  ; 
How  hanging;  on  the  flow'ring  siiriibs  they  hiaze, 
And  dart  beneath  the  leaves  then-  silver  rays. 

QUCH  is  the  general  character  of 
^^  April  ;  yet  we  have  sometimes 
verp  sharp  frosts  in  this  montli  as  well 
as  in  its  successor,  jMay.  In  the  high- 
er tracts  of  Persia,  the  balmy  season  of 
Spring  advances  with  singular  rapidity. 
During  the  months  of  April  and  ftlay, 
every  mountain's  brow  is  covered  with 
rich  herbage,  and  the  air  is  fdled  with 
perfume  from  the  full-blown  flowers  of 
the  numberless  gardens  :  the  whole 
country  puts  on  its  fairest  garb,  looking 
enchantingly,  and  breathing  svi'cets 
from  ever}'  quarter. 

The  love-laboured  song  of  the  night- 
ingale is  occasionally  heard  in  the  day- 
time in  England,  and  all  day  in  the 
East,  and  in  some  parts  of  Europe. 
An  English  traveller  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  writing  from  Shiraz,  and  in- 
spired by  the  climate,  says,  '  the  night- 
ingale, sweet  harbinger  of  light,  is  a 
constant  cheerer  of  these  groves ; 
charming,  with  its  warbling  strains,  the 
heaviest  soul  into  a  pleasing  ecstacy.' 
The  Persian  poet,  Hafez,  a  native  of 
Shiraz,  repeatedly  alludes  to  the  night- 
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ingale  in  his  beautiful  and  truly  Ana- 
creontic Odes  : — 

In  shrubs  which  skirt  the  scented  mead. 
Or  garden's  walk  erabroider;'d  gay, 
Can  the  sweet  voice  of  joy  be  found— 
Unless  to  harmonize  the  shade. 
The  Nightingale's  soft  warbled  lay 
Pours  melting  melody  around. 

The  Persian  writers  freqnentlj'  com- 
pare their  poets  to  nightingales  ;  and, 
indeed,  Hafez  has  acquired  the  con- 
stant appellation  of  the  '  Persicm  Night- 
ingale ;'  to  this  the  bard  alludes  in  his 
sixth  ode,  as  translated  by  ?\ott.  The 
beautiful  fiction  of  the  Asiatic  poets, 
that  the  niglitingale  is  enamoured  of 
the  rose,  has  been  noticed  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  our  last  volume  (p.  xliv)  ; 
Hafez,  speaking  of  our  eagerness  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  Spring,  beau- 
tifully observes,  '  }Ve  drop,  like  night- 
ingales, into  the  nest  of    the  rose.' 

Again,  in  his  seventh  ode,  he  says, 
'  O  Hafez,  thou  desirest,  like  the  night- 
ingales, the  presence  of  the  rose  :  let 
thy  very  soul  be  a  ransom  for  the  earth, 
where  the  keeper  of  the  rose-garcjen 
walks  !'  In  the  eighth  ode,  also,  we 
have  the  following  : — 

The  youthful  season's  wonted  lilooiti 

Renews  the  beauty  of  each  bowV, 
And  to  the  s7veet-songe'i  birilh  come 

Glad  welcome  from  its  darling  flow'r. 

In  the  sixth  stanza  of  the  ninth  ode^ 
the  hard  a^ain  alludes  to  this  fu.vourite 
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fiction,  which,  literally  translated,  would 
stand  thus  :  '  When  the  rose  rides  in 
the  air,  like  Solomon*,  the  bird  of 
morn  comes  forth  with  the  melody  of 
David.^  In  Ode  XIII,  on  the  return 
of  Spring,  we  are  presented  with  the 
following  beautiful  stanza  on  the  same 
subject  : — 

The  love-struck  mghtinff ale's  delightful  strain, 
The  lark's  resounding  note  are  heard  again  ; 
Again  the  rose,  to  hail  Spring's  festive  day. 
From  the  cold  house  of  sorrow  hastes  away. 

Sir  William  Ouseley,  who  resided 
for  some  time  at  Shiraz  in  the  year 
1311,  says  that  he  passed  many  hours 
in  listening  to  the  melody  of  the  night- 
ingales that  abounded  in  the  gardens  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  city ;  and  he  was  as- 
sLU-ed  by  persons  of  credit  tliat  several 
of  these  birds  had  expired  wliile  con- 
tending with  musicians  in  the  loudness 
or  variety  of  their  notes.  Sir  William 
Jones  records  a  a  similar  contest,  not 
mortal,  l)ut  of  extraordinary  result. 
An  intelligent  Persian,  who  repeated 
his  story  again  and  again,  and  permit- 
ted Sir  William  to  write  it  down  from 
his  lips,  declared,  that  he  had  more 
than  once  been  present  when  a  cele- 
brated lutanist,  Mirza  Mohammed,  sur- 
named  Bidbid  (nightingale),  was  play- 
ing to  a  large  company  in  a  grove  near 
Shiraz,  where  he  distinctly  saw  the 
nightingales  trying  to  vie  with  the  mu- 
sician ;  sometimes  warbling  on  the 
trees,  sometimes  fluttering  from  branch 
to  branch,  as  if  they  wished  to  ap- 
proach the  instrument  whence  the  me- 
lody ))roceeded  ;  and,  at  length,  drop- 
ping on  the  ground  in  a  kind  of  ecsta- 
sy from  whicii  they  were  soon  raised, 
by  a  change  of  the  mode. 

In  confirmation  of  the  Persian  re- 
port given  by  Sir  William  Ouseley,  it 
may  be  mcniioncd,  that,  according  to 
Pliny  (Nat.  His.  lib.  xc,  29),  in  vocal 
trials  among  nightingales,  the  vanquish- 
ed bird  terminated  its  song  only  with 
its  life  ;  and  S'trada  (lib.  ii,  prolus.  vi) 
supposes  the  spirit  of  emulation  so 
powerful  in  the  nightingale,  that,  hav- 
ing strained  her  little  throat,  vainly  en- 
deavouring to  excel  the  musician,  she 


breathes  out  her  life  in  one  last  effort, 
and  drops  upon  the  instrument  which 
had  contributed  to  her  defeat. 

That  nightingales  have  often  been 
entranced  through  the  effect  of  instru- 
mental musick,  appears  from  Bourde- 
lot's  '  Histoirc  de  la  Mnsique.^  Noth- 
ing is  more  common  (he  observes")  than 
to  see  the  nightingales,  at  particular 
seasons, assemble  in  a  wood,  when  they 
hear  the  sound  of  certain  instruments, 
or  of  a  fine  voice,  which  they  endea- 
vour to  answer  by  their  warblings,  with 
such  violent  efforts,  that  I  have  (he 
continues)  beheld  some  of  them  fall,  as 
if  entranced,  at  the  feet  of  a  person 
who  possessed  what  is  called  a  '  nigr'nt- 
ingale  throat,'  to  express  the  flexibility 
of  a  fine  voice.  Bourdelot  adds,  that, 
frequently,  both  nightingales  and  lin- 
nets, perched  even  on  the  handles  of 
lutes,  guitars,  and  other  instruments 
with  which  it  was  usual  for  persons, 
about  a  century  since,  to  amuse  them- 
selves at  the  Tuileries,  in  Paris,  in  the 
month  of  May. 

The  primrose  now  (primula  veris^ 
peeps  from  beneath  the  hedges. 

TO    THE    PlliaiROSE. 

Mark  in  yonder  thorny  vale, 
Fearless  of  the  falling  snows, 

Careless  of  the  chilly  gale, 

Passing  sweet  the  Primrose  blows. 

Milder  gales  and  warmer  beams 
May  the  gaudier  flow'rets  rear, 

But  to  me  the  Primrose  seems 

Proudest  gem  that  decks  the  year. 

Darling  flow'r  !  like  thee,  may  I, 
Dauntless  view  the  tempest  rise. 

Danger  neither  court  nor  fly, 

Fortune's  bleakest  blasts  despise  ; 

Oppression's  threats  regardless  hear. 
Nor  past  regret  nor  future  fear. 

APRIL  1. ALL  or    AULD  FOOLS'  UAY. 

Formerly  on  this  day  every  body  strove 
to  make  as  many  fools  as  they  could 
with  ridiculous  absurdities.  Fools,  in 
the  modern  or  dramatic  sense,  were 
known  in  the  churcli,  and  called  also 
the  Vice.  Shakspeare  makes  Rich- 
ard the  Third  say, 

Thus,  like  the  formal  Vice,  Iniquity, 

I  moralize  two  meanings  in  one  word.    -Act  3,  sc,  1. 


*  The  Comparison  of  the  beauty  of  a  flower  to  the  richness  of  King  Solomon's  at- 
tire, was,  perhaps,  a  favourite  Cgarc  among  the  Eastern  writers,  and  may  be  found  iir 
holy  writ.     (Luke  xii.  i!7.) 
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The  Fool,  Vice,  or  Iniquity,  was  a 
character  in  the  antient  Mysteries. 
There  is  a  Fool  introduced  among  the 
persons  at  the  Crucifixion,  in  the  great 
window  at  the  east  end  of  King's  Col- 
lege Chapel,  at  Cambridge.  Tlius, 
perhaps,  All  Fools'  Day  was  set  up  by 
the  common,  or  by  scoffers,  in  opposi- 
tion to,  or  ridicule  of,  All  Saints'  Day 
and  All  Souls'  Day,  which  happen  on 
the  1st  and  2d  of  INovember  in  the  op- 
posite season   of  the  year. 

APRIL  4. MAUNDT  THURSDAY. 

The  ceremony  instituted  in  com- 
memoration of  our  Saviour's  washing 
the  feet  of  the  apostles  is  still  practis- 
ed by  the  Pope  at  Rome,  and  is  thus 
described  by  a  modern  writer : — 
'  There  are  thirteen  instead  of  twelve ; 
the  odd  one  being  the  representative  of 
the  angel  that  once  came  to  the  table  of 
the  twelve  that  St.  Gregory  was  serving. 
The  twelve  were  old  priests,  but  the 
one  who  performed  the  part  of  the 
angel,  was  \evy  young.  They  were 
all  dressed  in  loose  white  gowns,  with 
white  caps  on  their  heads,  and  clean 
woollen  stockings,  and  were  seated  in 
a  row  along  the  wall,  under  a  canopy. 
When  the  Pope  entered  and  took  his 
seat  at  the  top  of  the  room,  the  whole 
company  of  them  knelt  in  their  places, 
turning  towards  him  ;  and  on  his  hand 
being  extended  in  benediction,  they  all 
rose  again  and  reseated  themselves. 

'  The  splendid  garments  of  tlie 
Pope  were  then  taken  off ;  and  clad  in 
a  white  linen  robe  which  he  had  on  un- 
der the  others,  and  wearing  the  bishop's 
mitre  instead  of  the  tiara,  he  approacli- 
ed  the  pilgrims,  took  from  an  atten- 
dant Cardinal  a  silver  bucket  of  wa- 
ter, knelt  before  the  first  of  them,  im- 
mersed one  foot  in  the  water,  put  wa- 
ter over  it  with  his  hand,  and  touched 
it  with  a  square  fringed  clotli  ;  kissed 
the  leg,  and  gave  the  cloth,  and  a  sort 
of  white  flower,  or  feather,  to  the  man  ; 
then  went  on  to  the  next.  The  whole 
ceremony  was  over,  I  think,  in  less 
than  two  minutes,  so  rapidly  was  this 
act  of  humility  gone  through.  From 
thence  the  Pope  returned  to  his  throne, 
put  on  his  robes  of  white  and  silver 
again,  and  proceeded  to  the  Sala  di  Ta- 


vola  :  the  thirteen  Priests  were  seated 
in  a  row  at  the  table,  which  was  spread 
with  a  variety  of  dishes,  and  adorned 
with  a  profusion  of  flowers.  The 
Pope  gave  the  blessing,  and  walking 
along  the  side  of  the  table  opposite  to 
them,  handed  each  of  them  bread,  then 
plates,  and,  lastly,  cups  of  wine. 
They  regularly  all  rose  up  to  receive 
what  he  presented  ;  and  the  Pope  hav- 
ing gone  through  the  forms  of  service,^ 
and  given  them  his  parting  benediction, 
left  them  to  finish  their  dinner  in  peace. 
They  carry  away  wliat  they  cannot 
eat,  and  receive  a  small  present  in  mo- 
ney besides.' — {Rome  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  vol.  iii,  p.  139.) 

In  the  forenoon  of  this  day,  the  effi- 
gy of  our  Saviour  is  laid  in  the  sepul- 
clne  in  many  of  the  churches  at  Rome, 
and  remains  there  till  Saturday  at  mid- 
day, when  he  is  supposed  to  rise  from 
the  grave,  amidst  the  firing  of  cannon, 
blowing  of  trumpets,  and  ringing  of 
bells,  which  have  been  carefully  tied 
up  ever  since  the  dawn  of  Hol}^  Thurs- 
daj^,  to  protect  them  from  satanic  in- 
fluence. During  these  two  days  and 
nights,  hundreds,  clad  in  deep  mourn- 
ing, are  continually  kneeling  in  silence 
the  most  profound,  and  in  devotion  the 
most  fervent,  around  the  illuminated 
sepulchre  of  their  crucified  Redeemer, 
over  which  they  weep  in  anguish  of 
spirit. 

APRIL  5. GOOD    FRIDAY. 

The  drama  of  the  Tre  Ore,  or  three 
hours  of  Christ's  agony  upon  the 
cross,  is  performed  in  several  of  the 
churches  at  Rome,  on  this  day,  and 
generally  lasts  from  twelve  o'clock  till 
three.  The  ingenious  author  of '  Rome 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century'  witnessed 
this  ceremony  as  it  was  performed  in 
1817,  i»  the  church  of  S.  Andrea  delle 
Tratte,  and  thus  describes  it  : — '•  The 
upper  part  of  the  church  is  arranged 
like  a  theatre,  with  painted  trees,  and 
pasteboard  rocks  and  thickets,  repre- 
senting Mount  Calvary.  A  httle  way 
down,  two  Roman  centurions,  large  as 
fife,  dressed  in  military  uniforms,  and 
mounted  on  pasteboard  horses,  flour- 
ish their  pasteboard  swords.  Higher 
up  on  the  mount,  on  three  crucifixes, 
are  nailed  the  figures  of  Christ  and  the 
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two  thieves  ;  so  correctly  imitating 
life,  or  rather  deatli,  as  to  be  talcen  for 
wax  work.  Catholics  say,  Christ 
spoke  seven  times  upon  the  cross,*  and 
at  every  saying  a  dagger  entered  the 
heart  of  the  Virgin,  who  is  therefore 
painted  with  seven  daggers  sticking  in 
her  breast,  and  adored  as  '  Nostra  Sig- 
nora  de'  sette  dolori' — Our  Lady  of  the 
seven  Sorrows.  The  service  of  the 
Tre  Ore  is  therefore  divided  into  seven 
acts,  between  each  of  which  there  is  a 
hymn.  In  every  act,  one  of  the  seven 
set  dissertations,  upon  the  '  sette  pa- 
role' of  Christ,  is  read — or  begun  to 
be  read — by  a  priest,  who  goes  on  un- 
til his  lecture  is  interrupted  by  the 
preacher,  who  breaks  in  upon  it  at 
whatever  part  he  pleases  with  a  ser- 
mon (as  tlrey  call  it),  or  rather  a  tirade, 
of  his  own,  which  seems  to  be  extem- 
pore, but  which  is  previously  learnt  by 
rote.  These  dissertations  drawing  to 
a  close,  and  the  three  hours  having 
nearly  expired,  '  Ecco  il  momento^ 
cried  the  priest,  and  every  body  sank 
prostrate  on  the  ground  in  tears  ;  and 
sobs,  and  groans,  and  cries,  and  one 
loud  burst  of  agony  filled  the  church — 
^  Ecco  il  momento  !  Gia  spira  Gesu 
Crista  ! — Gia  muore  il  nostra  Reden- 
tore  ! — Gia  finisce  di  vivere  il  nostra 
Padre  P — (The  moment  is  come  ! 
Now  Jesus  Christ  expires  !  Now  our 
Redeemer  dies  !  Now  our  Father  ceas- 
es to  live !) 

At  length  the  preacher  cried,  *  Here 
they  come — the  holy  men — to  bear  the 
body  of  our  Redeemer  to  the  sepul- 
chre ;'  and  from  the  side  of  the  scene 
issued  forth  a  band  of  friars,  clad  in 
black,  with  white  scarfs  tied  across  them, 
and  gradually  climbing  Mount  Calvary 


by  a  winding  path  among  the  rocks 
and  bushes,  reaching  the  foot  of  the 
cross  unmolested  by  the  paper  centu- 
rions. But  when  they  began  to  un- 
nail  the  body,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
describe  the  shrieks,  and  cries,  and  cla- 
mours of  grief,  that  burst  from  the 
people.  At  the  unloosening  of  every 
nail,  they  were  renewed  with  fresh  vehe- 
mence, and  the  sobs  and  tears  of  the  men 
were  almost  as  copious  as  those  of  the 
women. — Five  prayers,  separately  ad- 
dressed to  the  five  wounds  of  Christ — 
first,  the  wound  in  the  left  foot,  then 
that  of  the  right  foot,  and  so  of  the  two 
hands,  and,  lastly,  of  the  side,  were 
next  repeated.  They  were  nearly  the 
same,  and  all  began,  '  Vi  adora,  piaga 
Santissima' — (I  adore  you,  most  holy 
wound.)  The  body  of  Christ  being 
laid  on  a  bier,  decked  with  artificial 
flowers,  and  covered  with  a  transparent 
veil,  was  brought  down  Mount  Calvary 
by  the  holy  men, — as  the  preacher 
called  them, — who  deposited  it  on  the 
front  of  the  stage,  where  all  the  people 
thronged  to  kiss  the  toe  through  the 
veil,  and  weep  over  it.t  The  congre- 
gation consisted  of  all  ranks,  from  the 
prince  to  the  beggar,  but  there  was  a 
preponderance  of  the  higher  classes.t 

APRIL  6. EASTER    EVE. 

Particular  mortifications  were  en- 
joined to  the  earliest  Christians  on  this 
day.  From  the  third  century,  the  fast 
was  indispensable  and  rigid,  being  pro- 
tracted always  to  midnight,  sometimes 
to  cock-crowing,  and  sometimes  to  the 
dawn  of  Caster-day  ;  and  the  whole 
of  the  day  and  night  was  employed  in 
religious  affairs. 

On  the  day  preceding  Easter  Sun- 
day, it  is  the  annual  practice  at  Rome 


The  seven  sayinj^s  of  Christ  are  as  follow  : 

1st.     '  Father  !  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do  !' 

(To  the  good  thief)     '  To-day  thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  Paradise.' 
(To  the  Virgin-Mary,)  (   '  Woman  !    behold  thy  son  !' 

(and  to  the  apostle  John.)    \  '  Son  !  behold  thy  mother  !' 
'  My  God  !  my  God  !  why  hast  thou  abandoned  me  !' 
'  I  thirst.' 
*  It  is  finished,' 

'  Father  !  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit !' 
t  The  body   was    made  of  pasteboard,   extremely    well  painted  for  effect ;  it  had  real 
hair  on  the  head,  and  it  was  so  well  executed,  that  even  when  closely  viewed,  it  was  mark- 
ed with  the  agony  of  nature,  and  seemed  to  have  recently  expired. 

{  See  <  Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,'  vol.  iii,  pp.  146-152;  particularly  pp.  148. 
H9,  for  some  specimens  of  the  very  extraordinary  eloi^uence  used  by  the  priest  on  this 
occasion. 


2d. 
3d. 

4th, 
5th. 
6th, 
7th. 
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to   procure    two  or   more     Jews,    or 
Turks,*  to  convert  them  to  Christian- 
ity, and  confer  on  them  the  rite  of  Bap- 
tism.    The  ceremony  is  thus  described 
by  a  lively,  and,  we  believe,  accurate 
narrator  of  the  religious   ceremonies, 
manners,  and  customs,  of  the   modern 
Romans,  whom  we  liave  before  quoted 
in  our  account   of   the   Holy   Week. 
'  The  two  devoted    Israelites  prepared 
for  this  occasion,  attired  in  dirty  yellow 
silk  gowns,   were   seated  on  a  bench 
within  the  marble  font  of  the  Baptiste- 
ry, which  resembles  a  large  bath,  both 
in  form  and  shape,  conning  their  pray- 
ers  out  of    a   book    with  most  rueful 
visages.     Fast  to  their  sides  stuck  their 
destined   god  fathers,  two  black-robed 
doctors  of  divinity,  as  if  to  guard  and 
secure  their  spiritual   captives.       The 
autient  vase  at   the  bottom  of  the  font, 
in  which,  according  to  an  absurd  legend, 
Constantine  was  healed  of  his   leprosy 
by  St.  Sylvester,  stood  before  them  Til- 
led with   water,  and  its  margin  adorn- 
ed with  flowers. 

The  Cardinal  Bishop,  who  had 
been  employed  ever  since  six  o'clock 
in  the  benediction  of  fire,  water,  oil, 
wax,  and  flowers  ;  now  appeared,  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  procession  of  priests 
and  crucifixes.  He  descended  into 
th  ■  <bnt,  repeated  a  great  many  pray- 
ers in  Latin  over  the  water,  occasion- 
ally dipping  his  hand  into  it.  Then  a 
huge  flaming  wax  taper,  about  six  feet 
high,  and  of  proportionate  thickness, 
paiiited  with  images  of  the  Virgin  and 
Christ,  which  had  previously  been 
blessed,  was  set  upright  in  tiie  vase  ; 
more  Latin  prayers  were  mumbled — 
one  of  the  Jews  was  brought,  the  Bish- 
op cut  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  hair, 
at  the  crown  of  his  head,  then,  with  a 
silver  ladle,  poured  some  of  the  water 
upon  the  part,  baptizing  him  in  the 
usual  foruis,  both  the  godfathers  and 
he  having  ageed  to  all  that  was  requir- 
ed of  them.  The  second  Jew  was 
then  brought,  upon  whom  the  same 
cereiiionies  v.-ere  performed  ;  this  poor 
little  fellow  wore  a  wig,  and,  when  the 
eold  water    was  poured  on  his   bare 


skull,  he  winced  exceedingly,  and  made 
many  wry  faces.  They  were  then 
conveyed  to  the  altar  of  the  neigh- 
bouring chapel,  where  they  were  con- 
firmed, and  repeated  the  creed.  The 
Bishop  then  made  the  sign  of  the  cross 
upon  their  foreheads,  with  holy  oil, 
over  which  white  fillets  were  immedi- 
ately tied  to  secure  it  ;  he  then  pro- 
nounced a  long  exhortation,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  frightened  them  so 
that  the  little  Jew  with  a  wig  began  to 
cry  most  bitterly,  and  v/ould  not  be 
comforted.  This  being  over,  the  Jews 
were  conducted,  with  great  ceremony, 
from  the  Baptistery  to  the  door  of  the 
church,  where  they  stopped,  and  after 
some  chaunting  by  tlie  Bishop,  they 
were  allowed  to  pass  the  threshold ; 
they  were  then  seated  within  the  very 
pale  of  the  altar,  in  order  that  they 
might  witness  a  succession  of  various 
ceremonies. — (Rom?  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  vol.  iii,  p.  155.) 

At  twelve  o'clock  on  this  day,  the 
Resurrection  is  announced  to  the  peo- 
ple by  the  ringing  of  the  bells  of  more 
than  three  hundred  churches  at  once  ; 
the  firing  of  cannon  iVoin  t!ie  castle  of 
St.  Angelo  ;  the  blowing  of  horns  anri 
trumpets,  the  clang  of  kettle-drums. 
and  every  species  of  tumult.  During 
the  days  in  which  the  bells  are  tied  up 
(from  Holy  Thursday  to  Saturday  at 
noon,)  the  hours  on  wiiich  they  are 
usually  rung  for  prayers,  viz.  six  in  tlie 
morning,  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  at 
sunset,  are  announced  by  a  little 
wooden  machine,  called  tric-trac, 
making  a  sound  similar  to  its  name, 
but  very  noisy,  with  which  some  of  the 
inferior  clergy  run  about  the  churches 
at  the  proper  times.  Though  the  re- 
surrection takes  place  on  Saturday  at 
noon,  the  fast  is  not  over  till  midnight, 
at  which  time  most  good  Catholics  eat 
gras, — that  is  an  enormous  supper  ol 
fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  A  total  absti- 
nence from  food,  during  the  two  pre- 
vious days,  is  still  practised  by  many, 
but  the  feasting  is  now  more  universal 
than  the  fasting.  The  priests  are  very 
active!}'  employed,  at  Easter,  in   nin- 


*  Turks  are  preferred,  when  they  are  to  be  had,  but  they  are  very  rare.     Ei<;htv  Ro- 
man crowns  each  arc  paid  to  the  Jews,  and  all  debts  due  to  their  brethren  are  canccl.'etl.. 
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ming  in  and  out  of  every  house,  bles- 
sing it  with  holy  water.  Every  Italian 
must  at  this  time  confess,  and  receive 
the  communion. 

APRIL  7- EASTER  SUNDAY. 

On  Easter  Sunday,  the  grandest 
Catholic  festival  of  the  year,  the  church 
puts  forth  all  her  pomp  and  splendour, 
which  are  seen  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage in  the  noble  church  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome.  The  Pope  assists  at  high 
mass,  and  there  is  a  very  grand  pro- 
cession, which,  as  it  took  place  in  the 
year  1818,  is  well  described  by  the  in- 
defatigable author  before  quoted  with 
approbation.  '  The  churcli,'  says  our 
observer,*  ''  was  lined  with  the  Guarda 
Pv'obile,  in  their  splendid  uniforms  of 
gold  and  scarlet  and  nodding  plumes  of 
white  ostrich  feathers,  and  the  Swiss 
guards,  with  their  polished  cuirasses 
and  steel  helmets.  The  great  centre 
aisle  was  kept  clear  by  a  double  wall  of 
armed  men,  for  the  grand  procession, 
the  approach  of  which,  after  much 
expectation,  was  proclaimed  by  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet  from  the  farther 
end  of  the  church.  A  long  band  of 
priests  advanced,  loaded  with  still  aug- 
menting magnificence,  as  they  ascend- 
ed to  the  higher  orders.  Cloth  of  gold, 
and  embroidery  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
crimson  velvet,  and  mantles  of  spot- 
ted ermine,  and  flowing  trains,  and  at- 
tendant train-bearers,  and  mitres  and 
crucifixes  glittering  with  jewels,  and 
priests  and  patriarchs,  and  bishops  and 
cardinals,  dazzled  the  astonished  eye, 
and  filled  the  whole  length  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's. Lastly,  came  the  Pope,  in  his 
crimson  chair  of  state  (sedia  gestato- 
ria,)  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  twenty 
Palfrcnirie,  arrayed  in  robes  of  white, 
and  wearing  the  tiara,  or  triple  crown 
of  the  conjoined  Trinity,  with  a  can- 
opy of  cloth  of  silver  floating  over  his 
head  ;  and  preceded  by  two  men,  car- 
rying enormous  fans,  composed  of 
large  plumes  of  ostrich  feathers,  mount- 
ed on  long  gilded  wands.  He  stopped 
to  pay  his  adorations  to  the  miracu- 
lous ftladonna  in  her  chapel,  about 
half  way  up  ;  and  this  duty,  which  he 


never  omits,  being  performed,  he  was 
slowly  borne  past  the  High  Altar,  lib- 
erally giving  his  benediction  with  the 
twirl  of  the  three  fingers  as  he  passed. 
'  They  then  set  him  down  on  a  mag- 
nificent stool,  in  front  of  the  altar,  on 
which  he  knelt,  and  his  crown  being 
taken  off,  and  the  Cardinals  taking  off 
their  little  red  skull-caps,  and  all 
kneeling  in  a  row,  he  was  supposed  to 
pray.  Having  remained  a  few  min- 
utes in  this  attitude,  they  took  him  to 
the  chair  prepared  for  him,  on  the  right 
of  the  throne.  There  he  read,  or 
seemed  to  read,  something  out  of  a 
book,  and  then  he  was  again  taken  to 
the  altar,  on  which  his  tiara  was  plac- 
ed ;  and,  bare-headed,  he  repeated — 
or,  as  by  courtesy,  they  call  it,  sang — 
a  small  part  of  the  service,  threw  up 
clouds  of  incense,  and  was  removed  to 
the  crimson-canopied  throne ;  and 
high  mass  was  celebrated  by  a  cardinal 
and  two  bishops,  at  which  he  assisted. 
During  the  whole  of  the  service,  it 
was  observed  that  the  only  part  of  the 
congregation  who  were  in  the  least  at- 
tentive, were  the  small  body  of  Eng- 
hsh,  whom  curiosity,  and  perhaps  a 
sense  of  decorum,  rendered  so.  All 
the  Italians  seemed  to  consider  it  quite 
as  much  of  a  pageant  as  ourselves,  but 
neither  a  new  nor  an  interesting  one  ; 
and  they  were  walking  about,  and 
talking,  and  interchanging  pinches  of 
snuff  with  each  other,  exactly  as  if  it 
had  been  a  place  of  amusement. — till 
the  tinkling  of  a  little  bell,  which  an- 
nounced the  elevation  of  the  Host, 
changed  the  scene.  Every  knee  was 
now  bent  to  the  earth,  every  voice  was 
hushed  ;  the  reversed  arms  of  the  mil- 
itary rung  with  an  instantaneous  clang 
on  the  marble  pavement,  as  they  sank 
on  the  ground,  and  all  was  still  as  death. 
This  did  not  last  above  two  minutes. 
The  Host  was  swallowed,  and  so  began 
and  ended  the  only  thing  that  bore 
even  the  smallest  outward  aspect  of 
religion.  The  military  now  poured 
out  of  St.  Peter's,  and  formed  an  ex- 
tensive ring  before  its  spacious  front, 
behind  which  the  horse  guards  were 
drawn  up,  and  an   immense  number  of 


*  Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  vol.  iii-  p.  163'. 
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carriages,  filled  with  splendidly  dres- 
sed women,  and  thousands  of  people 
on  foot,  were  assembled.  But  the 
multitude  almost  shrunk  into  insignifi- 
cance in  the  vast  area  of  the  piazza  ; 
and  neither  piety  nor  curiosity  had 
collected  together  sufficient  numbers  to 
fill  it.  The  tops  of  the  colonades  all 
round  were,  however,  thronged  witii 
spectators  ;  and  it  was  a  curious  sight 
to  see  such  a  mixture  of  all  ranks  and 
nations, — from  the  coronetted  heads  of 
kings  to  the  poor  cripple  who  crawled 
along  the  pavement, — assembled  to- 
gether to  await  the  blessing  of  an  old 
man,  their  fellow  mortal,  now  tottering 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave.  Not  the 
least  picturesque  figures  among  the 
throng,  were  the  Contadini,  who,  in 
every  variety  of  curious  costume,  had 
flocked  in  from  their  distant  mountain 
villages,  to  receive  the  blessing  of  the 
Holy  Father,  and  whose  bright  and 
eager  countenances,  shaded  by  their 
long  dark  iiair,  were  turned  to  the  bal- 
cony where  the  Pope  was  to  appear. 
At  length  the  two  white  ostrich-feather 
fans,  the  forerunners  of  his  approach, 
were  seen  ;  and  he  was  borne  forward 
©n  his  throne,  above  the  shoulders  of 


the  Cardinals  and  Bishops,  who  filled 
the  balcony.  After  an  audible  prayer 
he  arose,  and,  elevating  his  hands  to 
heaven,  invoked  a  solemn  benediction 
upon  the  eissembled  multitude,  and  the 
people  committed  to  his  charge.  Eve- 
ry head  was  uncovered  ;  the  soldiers, 
and  many  of  the  spectators,  sunk  on 
their  knees  on  the  pavement  to  receive 
the  blessing.  I'iiat  blessing  was  given 
with  impressive  solemnity,  but  with 
little  gesture  or  parade.  Immediately 
the  thundering  of  cannon  from  the  cas- 
tle St.  Angelo,  and  the  peal  of  bells 
from  St.  Peter's,  proclaimed  the  joyful 
tidings  to  the  skies.  The  Pope  was 
borne  out,  and  the  people  rose  from 
their  knees.' 

The  Pope's  benediction  this  day, 
the  Italians  say,  extends  all  over  the 
world,  but  on  Thursday  it  only  goes  to 
the  gates  of  Rome.  On  Thursday, 
too,  previously  to  the  benediction,  one 
of  the  Cardinals  curses  allJews,  Turks, 
and  heretics,  '  by  bell,  book,  and  can- 
dle.' The  little  bell  is  rung,  the  curse 
is  sung  from  the  book,  and  the  lighted 
taper  thrown  down  among  the  people. 
The  Pope's  benediction  immediately 
follows  upon  all  true  believers. 


(English  Magazines,  December  ami  January.) 


MILES    COLVINE,  THE    CUMBERLAND    MARINER. 


|~|N  the  English  side  of  the  sea  of 
^-^  Sohvay  lies  a  long  line  of  flat  and 
unelevated  coast,  where  the  sea  fowl 
fine!  refuge  from  the  gun  of  the  fowler, 
and  which,  save  the  headland  and  the 
deep  sea,  presents  but  one  object  of 
attraction,  namely,  the  cottage  of  Miles 
Colvine,  the  Cumberland  mariner. 
The  owner  of  this  rude  dwelling,  once 
a  seaman,  a  soldier,  a  scholar,  and  a 
gentleman,  was  shipwrecked  on  the 
coast  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  was 
the  only  living  soul  that  escaped  from 
the  fatal  storm.  The  vessel  was  from 
a  foreign  land,  and  something  mysteri- 
ous always  hung  over  her  fate  and  the 
destiny  of  her  crew  The  conduct  of 
Miles  Colvine  was  less  likely  to  remove 
than  confirm  suspicion.  He  heard  all 
enquiries  concerning  the   ship  and  the 


crev/  in  perfect  tranquillity  and  silence, 
and  once  only  he  deigned  to  answer, 
when  a  shepherd  asked,  '•  was  it  the 
blood  of  beasts  I  saw  upon  the  deck  ?"' 
— r"  No,  it  was  the  blood  of  men." 
From  this  time  forward,  no  fai'ther  m- 
tercourse  was  courted  by  the  peasantry, 
and  he  v.'as  allowed  to  construct  a 
small  hut,  fence  it  round  with  a  wall  of 
loose  stone,  and  occupy  it,  without  any 
molestation.  He  seemed  anxious  to 
shun  all  intercourse  with  human  beings, 
and  sought  and  found  his  subsistence 
in  the  sea  ;  for  it  was  the  common  re- 
mark of  the  Allan  bay  fishermen  that 
no  man  dipped  a  hook,  or  wetted  a  net, 
between  Skinverness  and  Saint  Bees, 
with  greater  skill  and  success.  In  this 
solitud»?,  exposed  to  every  storm  that 
swept  the  beach  from  sea  or  land,  amid 
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much  seeming  wretchedness  and  pri- 
vation, he  resided  during  a  summer  and 
autumn  :  winter,  a  season  of  great  se- 
verity on  an  unsheltered  coast,  was  ex- 
pected either  to  destroy  or  drive  him 
from  his  abode,  but  he  braved  every 
storm,  and  resisted  all  offers  of  food  or 
raiment. 

The  first  winter  of  his  abode  was 
one  of  prodigious  storm  and  infinite 
hardship.  The  snow  lay  long  and 
deep  on  the  ground,  the  ice  was  thick, 
on  lake  and  pool,  and  the  Solway  pre- 
sented one  continual  scene  of  commo- 
tion and  distress.  The  shore  was  cov- 
ered with  the  wrecks  of  ships,  the  ed- 
dies choaked  with  drowned  men,  and 
the  sea  itself  so  rough  and  boisterous 
that  the  fishermen  suspended  their  cus- 
tomary labours,  and  sat  with  their  fam- 
ilies at  the  hearth-fire,  listening  to  the 
sounding  of  the  surge,  and  relating 
tales  of  maritime  disaster  and  ship- 
wreck. But  on  Miles  Colvine  the  se- 
vere and  continued  storm  seemed  to 
have  no  influence.  He  ranged  the 
shore,  collecting  for  his  fire  the  wrecks 
of  ships  :  he  committed  his  nets  and 
hooks  to  the  sea  with  his  usual  skill ; 
and  having  found  a  drifted  boat,  which 
belonged  to  some  unfortunate  vessel, 
he  obtained  command  over  the  element 
most  congenial  to  his  heart,  and  wan- 
dered about  on  the  bosom  of  the  waters 
noon  and  night,  more  like  a  troubled 
spirit  than  a  human  being.  When  the 
seventy  of  winter  had  passed  away, 
and  sea-birds  laid  their  eggs  in  the 
sand,  the  mariner  remitted  his  excur- 
sions at  sea,  and  commenced  a  labour 
which  surprised  many.  The  sea  show, 
or  that  portion  of  the  coast  which  lies 
between  the  margin  of  the  sea  and  the 
cultivated  land,  a  region  of  shells,  and 
drift  sand,  and  pebbles,  has  ever  been 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  common,  and  the 
right  of  suspending  nets,  bawling 
boats  aground,  and  constructing  huts 
for  the  summer  residence  of  the  fish- 
ermen, has  never  been  disputed  b)-  the 
natural  lord  of  those  thriftless  domains. 
It  was  on  this  debateable  ground,  be- 
tween the  barren  sea  and  the  cultivated 
field,  that  the  mariner  fixed  his  abode  ; 
but  it  soon  appeared  that  he  wished  to 
extend  his  possessions,  and  augment  his 


household  accommodation.  He  con- 
structed a  larger  and  more  substantial 
house,  with  equal  attention  to  durabil- 
ity and  neatness  ;  he  fenced  off  the 
sea  by  a  barrier  of  large  stones,  and 
scattered  around  his  dwelling  a  kw  of 
the  common  flowers  which  love  to 
blossom  near  the  sea  breeze.  The 
smoke  of  his  chimney,  and  the  unre- 
mitting clank  of  his  hammer  finishing 
the  interior  accommodations,  were  seen 
and  heard  from  afar.  When  all  this 
was  concluded  he  launched  his  boat 
and  took  to  the  sea  again,  and  became 
known  from  the  Mull  of  Galloway  to 
the  foot  of  Annan-water. 

I  remember  the  first  time  that  ever  I 
saw  him  was  in  the  market-place  of 
Dumfries  :  his  beard  seemed  of  more 
than  a  year's  growth,  his  clothes,  once 
rich  and  fine,  were  darned  and  patched, 
and  over  the  whole  he  wore  a  kind  of 
boat-cloak,  which,  fastened  round  his 
neck,  descended  nigh  the  ground  ;  but 
all  this  penury  could  not  conceal  the 
step  and  air  of  other  and  better  days. 
He  seldom  looked  in  the  face  of  any 
one  ;  man  he  seemed  to  regard  with  an 
eye  of  scorn,  and  even  deadly  hatred  ; 
but  on  women  he  looked  with  softness 
and  regard,  and  when  he  happened  to 
meet  a  mother  and  child  he  gazed  on 
them  with  something  of  settled  sorrow 
and  affection.  He  once  made  a  full 
stop,  and  gazed  on  a  beautiful  girl  of 
four  or  five  3rears  old,  who  was  gather- 
ing primroses  on  the  margin  of  the 
Nith  ;  the  child,  alarmed  at  his  uncouth 
appearance,  shrieked  and  fell  in  its 
fright  into  the  deep  stream  ;  the  mari- 
ner made  but  one  spring  from  the  bank 
into  the  river, — saved  the  child,  repla- 
ced it  in  its  mother's  bosom,  and  re- 
sumed his  journey,  apparently  uncon- 
scious that  he  had  done  aught  remark- 
able. Ever  after  this  the  children  of 
Dumfries  pursued  him  with  the  hue 
and  cry,  "  Eh  !  come  and  see  the  wild 
bearded  man,  who  saved  Mary  Law- 
son."  On  another  occasion,  I  was 
hunting  on  the  Scottish  mountain  of 
Criffel,  and  having  reached  its  summit 
I  sat  down  to  look  around  on  the  pros- 
pect of  sea  and  land  below  me,  and 
take  some  refreshment.  At  a  little 
distance  I  saw  somewhat  like  the  fig- 
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ure  of  a  human  being,  bedded  in  the 
heath,  and  lying  looking  on  the  Sol- 
way  from  a  projecting  rock,  so  still  and 
motionless  that  he  seemed  dead.  I 
went  near ;  it  was  Miles  Colvine  :  he 
seemed  unconscious  of  my  approach, 
and,  looking  stedfastly  on  the  sea,  re- 
mained fixed,  and  muttering,  as  long  as 
I  continued  on  the  mountain.  Indeed, 
wherever  he  went  he  talked  more  like 
a  man  holding  communion  with  his 
ownmind,thanone  sharing  his  thoughts 
with  others,  and  the  general  purport  of 
such  imperfect  sentences  as  could  be 
heard  was  that  he  had  vowed  many 
men  should  perish  for  some  irreparable 
wrong  they  had  offered  to  a  lady. 
Sometimes  he  spoke  of  the  lady  as  his 
wife,  or  his  love,  and  the  men  he  had 
doomed  to  destruction  as  the  lawless 
crew  of  his  own  vessel.  At  other 
times  he  addressed  his  seamen  as  spirits 
whom  he  had  sent  to  be  tortured  for 
wrongs  done  in  the  body,  and  his  lady 
as  an  angel  that  still  visited  his  daily 
dreams  and  his  nightly  visions.  Thro' 
the  whole  the  cry  of  revenge,  and  the 
sense  of  deep  injury,  were  heard  and 
understood  by  all. 

When  Miles  Colvine  had  fairly  fin- 
ished his  new  residence,  and  the  flow- 
ers and  fruits  had  returned  to  field  and 
tree,  he  was  observed  to  launch  his 
boat ;  this  was  a  common  occurrence, 
but  a  small  lair  of  sheep-skins,  a  jar 
of  water,  and  some  dried  fish,  called 
kippered  salmon  by  the  Scotch,  looked 
like  preparation  for  a  long  journey. 
The  journey  was  begun,  for  he  was 
seen  scudding  away  southward,  by  the 
light  of  the  stars,  and  no  more  was 
seen  or  heard  of  him  for  some  time. 
Day  after  day  his  door  continued  shut, 
his  chimney  ceased  to  smoke,  and  his 
nets  hung  unemployed.  At  length  the 
revenue  cutter  from  Saint  Bees  arrived 
at  AUanbay,  to  land  a  cargo  of  fine 
Hollands  which  the  officers  had  taken 
from  an  Irish  smuggler,  between  Car- 
rickfergus  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  They 
had  been  terribly  alarmed,  they  said, 
on  their  way,  by  the  appearance,  about 
the  third  watch  of  the  night,  of  a  vis- 
ionary boat  navigated  by  a  bearded 
fiend,  which  scudded  with  supernatural 
swiftness  along  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
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ter.  This  tale,  with  all  the  variations 
which  a  poetical  peasantry  readily  sup- 
ply, found  its  way  from  cottage  to  ham- 
let, and  from  hamlet  to  hall.  Old  men 
shook  their  heads,  and  talked  of  the 
exploits  of  the  great  fiend  by  sea  and 
land,  and  wished  that  good  might  hap- 
pen to  Old  England  from  the  visit  of 
such  a  circumnavigator.  Others,  who 
were  willing  to  believe  that  the  appari- 
tion was  Miles  Colvine  on  a  coasting 
voyage,  seemed  no  less  ready  to  con- 
found the  maritime  recluse  with  an  evil 
being  who  had  murdered  a  whole  ship's 
crew,  sunk  their  ship,  and  dwelt  on  the 
coast  of"  cannie  Cumberland,"  for  the 
express  purpose  of  raising  storms,  sha- 
king corn,  and  making  unwedded 
mothers  of  half  the  fair  damsels  between 
Sarkfoot  and  Saint  Bees.  Several 
misfortunes  of  the  latter  kind,  which 
happened  about  this  time,  confirmed 
this  suspicion,  and  his  departure  from 
the  coast  was  as  welcome  as  rain  to 
the  farmer  after  a  long  drought. 

About  a  fortnight  after  this  event,  I 
happened  to  be  on  a  moonhght  excur- 
sion by  water,  as  far  as  the  ruined  cas- 
tle of  Comlongan.  I  was  accompanied 
by  an  idle  friend  or  two,  and,  on  our  re- 
turn we  allowed  the  receding  tide  to 
carry  us  along  the  Cumberland  coast, 
till  we  came  nearly  opposite  the  cottage 
of  Miles  Colvine.  As  we  directed  our 
boat  to  the  shelter  of  a  small  bank,  I 
observed  a  light  glimmering  in  the 
mariner's  house,  and  landing  and  ap- 
proaching closer,  I  saw  plainly  the 
shadows  of  two  persons,  one  tall  and 
manly,  the  other  slim  and  sylphlike, 
passing  and  repassing  on  the  wall.  I 
soon  obtained  a  fairer  view.  I  saw 
the  mariner  himself,  his  dress  once  rude 
and  sordid  was  replaced  by  one  of  the 
coarsest  materials,  but  remarkably 
clean,  his  beard  was  removed,  and 
his  hair,  once  matted  and  wild, 
now  hung  orderly  about  his  neck  and 
temples.  The  natural  colour  was 
black,  but  snow-white  locks  now  pre- 
dominated ;  his  look  was  hale,  but 
sorrowful,  and  he  seemed  about  forty 
years  of  age.  The  figure  of  the  crea- 
ture that  accompanied  him  was  much 
too  tender  and  beautiful  to  last  long  in 
a  situation  so  rude  and   unprotected  as 
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the  cottage  of  a  fisherman.  It  was  a 
female,  richly  dressed,  and  of  a  beauty 
so  exquisite,  and  a  look  so  full  of  sweet- 
ness and  grace,  that  the  rude  scene 
around  was  not  wanted  to  exalt  her 
above  all  other  maidens  I  had  ever  seen. 
She  glided  about  the  cottage,  arranging 
the  various  articles  of  furniture,  and 
passing  two  white  hands,  out-rivalling 
the  fairest  creations  of  the  sculptor,  over 
the  rude  chairs  and  tables,  and  every 
moment  giving  a  glance  at  the  mariner, 
like  one  who  took  delight  in  pleasing 
him,  and  seemed  to  work  for  his  sake. 
And  he  was  pleased.  I  saw  him  smile, 
and  no  one  had  ever  seen  him  smile 
before  ;  he  passed  his  hand  over  the 
long  clustering  tresses  of  the  maiden  ; 
caused  her  to  sit  down  beside  him,  and 
looked  on  her  face,  which  outgrowing 
the  child  had  not  yet  grown  into  wo- 
man, with  a  look  of  affection,  and  rev- 
erence and  joy. 

I  was  pondering  on  what  I  witnessed, 
and  imagining  an  interview  with  the 
unhappy  mariner  and  his  beautiful 
child,  for  such  his  companion  was, 
when  I  observed  the  latter  take  out  a 
small  musical  instrument  from  a  chest, 
and  touching  its  well-ordered  strings 
with  a  light  and  a  ready  hand,  she 
played  several  of  the  simple  and  plain- 
tive airs  so  common  among  the  peas- 
antry of  the  Scottish  and  English  coasts. 
After  a  pause  she  resumed  her  instru- 
ment, and,  to  an  air  singularly  wild  and 
melancholy,  sang  the  following  ballad, 
which  relates  to  the  story  of  her  fath- 
er's and  mother's  misfortunes  ;  but  the 
minstrel  has  observed  a  mystery  in  his 
narrative  which  excites  suspicion  rather 
than  gratifies  curiosity. 

O    MARINER,   O    MARINER. 

O  mariner,  O  mariner, 

When  will  our  gallant  men 
Make  our  cliffs  and  woodlands  ring 

With  their  homeward  hail  agen  ; 
Full  fifteen  paced  the  stately  deck, 

And  fifteen  stood  below. 
And  maidens  waved  them  from  the  shorlc, 

With  hands  more  white  than  snow  ; 
All  underneath  them  flash'd  the  wave, 

The  sun  laugh'd  out  aboon, 
Will  they  come  bounding  homewardj 

By  the  waning  of  yon  laoon  i 


O  maid,  the  moon  shines  lovely  down, 

The  stars  all  brightly  burn, 
And  they  may  shine  till  doomsday  comes. 

Ere  your  true  love  return  ; 
O'er  his  white  forehead  roll  the  waves. 

The  wind  sighs  lone  and  low. 
And  the  cry  the  sea-fowl  utterelh 

Is  one  of  wail  and  woe  ; 
So  wail  they  on,  I  tell  thee,  maid, 

One  of  thy  tresses  dark 
Is  worth  all  the  souls  who  perish'd 
In  that  good  and  gallant  bark. 
3. 
O  mariner,  O  mariner. 

It 's  whispered  in  the  hall. 
And  sung  upon  the  mountain  side 

Among  our  maidens  all, 
That  the  waves  which  fill  the  measure 

Of  that  wide  and  fatal  flood. 
Cannot  cleanse  the  decks  of  thy  good  ship 

Or  wash  thy  hands  from  blood  ; 
And  sailors  meet,  anci  shake  their  heads. 

And  ere  they  sunder  say, 
God  keep  us  from  Miles  Colvine, 
On  the  the  wide  and  watei-y  way. 
4. 
And  up  then  spoke  he,  Miles  Colvine, 

His  thigh  thus  smiting  soon. 
By  all  that's  dark  aneatb  the  deep. 

By  all  that's  bright  aboon. 
By  all  that's  blessed  on  the  earth, 

Or  blessed  on  the  flood. 
And  by  my  sharp  and  stalwart  blade 

Thatrevel'd  in  tbeir^blood— 
I  could  not  spare  them  ;  for  there  came 

My   loved  one's  spirit  nigh. 
With  a  shriek  of  joy  at  every  stroke 
That  doom'd  her  foes  to  die. 
5. 
"  O  mariner,  O  mariner. 

There  was  a  lovely  dame. 
Went  down  with  thee  unto  the  deep, 

And  left  her  father's  harae" — 
His  dark  eyes  like  a  thunder  cloud 

Did  rain  and  lighten  fast. 
And,  oh,  his  bold  and  martial  face 

All  grimly  grew  and  ghast : 
I  loved  her,  and  those  evil  men 

Wrong'd  her  as  far  we  ranged  ; 
But  were  ever  woman's  woes  or  wrongs 
Morefearfully  avenged  ? 

The  ballad  had  proceeded  thus  far, 
when  a  band  of  smugglers  from  the 
coasts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  uniting 
the  reckless  desperation  of  the  former 
with  the  craft  and  tact  of  the  latter,  at- 
tracted by  the  secure  and  naked  coast, 
and  perhaps  by  the  lonely  house,  which 
presented  hope  of  plunder  with  little 
appearance  of  resistance,  landed  to  the 
number  of  seven,  and  leaping  over  the 
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exterior  wall,  seized  the  door  and  shook 
it  violently,  calling  loudly  for  admit- 
tance. 1  lay  down  with  my  two  com- 
panions behind  a  small  hedge  of  furze, 
to  see  the  issue  of  tliis  visit,  for  at  that 
time  I  imagined  the  mariner  maintained 
some  mj'sterious  correspondence  witli 
these  fierce  and  lawless  men.  "  Open 
the  door,'"  said  one,  in  a  strong  Irish 
accent,  "  or  by  the  powers  I'll  blow 
your  cabin  to  peelings  of  potatoes  about 
your  ears,  my  darlings." — "  Hout,  Pa- 
trick, or  what's  your  name,"  said  one 
of  his  comrades  in  Lowland  Scotch, 
"  ye  mauna  gang  tliat  rough  way  to 
wark,  we  maun  speak  kindly  and  can- 
rtilie,  mauj  till  we  get  in  our  hand,  and 
then  we  can  take  it  a'  our  ain  way,  like 
Willie  Wilson's  sow,  when  she  ran  off 
with  the  knife  in  her  neck."  The 
mariner,  on  hearing  this  dialogue,  pre- 
'  pared  himself  for  resistance,  like  one 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with  such 
rencounters.  With  a  sword  in  one 
hand,  a  cocked  pistol  in  the  other,  and 
a  brace  in  his  belt,  he  posted  himself 
behind  the  door,  and  in  a  low  voice  ad- 
monished his  daughter  to  retire  to  a  lit- 
tle chamber  constructed  for  her  accom- 
modation. With  a  voice  which,  though 
quivering  with  emotion,  lost  nothing  of 
its  native  sweetness,  the  young  maiden 
answered,  "  Oh  let  me  be  near  you  } — 
let  me  but  be  near  you  ?" — Her  low 
and  gentle  voice  was  drowned  in  the 
wild  exclamations  of  one  of  the  smug- 
glers. "  Och,  my  dears,  let  us  break 
the  door,  and  clap  a  red  turf  to  the 
roof,  and  all  to  give  me  light  to  see  to 
kiss  this  maiden  with  the  sweet  voice. 
I  have  not  been  within  seven  acres 
broad  of  a  woman  since  we  sailed  with 
Miles  Colvine's  lady. — And  by  the 
bagpiper  she  was  a  bouncer,  and  a 
pretty  din  she  made  about  it  after  all, 
and  took  it  into  her  head  to  shriek  till 
the  shores  rang,  and  pray  till  the  saints 
grew  deaf ;  ah,  my  hearties,  it  would'nt 
do. — What  the  devil  holds  this  door  ? 
stand  by  till  I  show  you  how  hand- 
somely I'll  pitch  it  against  the  wall ;" 
and  setting  his  shoulders  to  the  door, 
he  thrust  with  all  his  might,  and  though 
seconded  by  his  comrades,  who  seemed 
all  alike  eager  for  violence,  the  door 
resisted   his   utmost  efforts.      "  Stand 


back,  my  darlings,"  said  the  miscreant^ 
"  I'll  show  you  a  trick  worth  two  of  this  ; 
I'll  teach  you  how  we  bring  out  a  bon- 
nie  lass  from  a  bolted  chamber  in  little 
Ireland  ;"  so  saying,  he  proceeded  to 
prime  a  pistol,  having  previously  ham- 
mered the  flint  with  a  little  steel  cross, 
curiously  chased  and  ornamented, 
which  he  took  from  liis  bosom.  "  Now, 
come  on,  my  early  boys — my  souls  of 
boys ;  the  boy  that  wont  do  as  I  do 
deserves  to  be  whipped  through  Purga- 
tory." In  a  moment  the  door  opened. 
Miles  Colvine  stood  on  the  threshold, 
a  cocked  pistol  in  his  right  hand,  his 
sword  gleaming  in  his  left,  his  eyes 
shooting  from  them  a  fierce  dark  light, 
but  his  manner  perfectly  calm  and  col 
lectcd.  Behind  him  came  the  beauti- 
ful form  of  his  daughter,  with  a  bent 
pistol  in  her  hand,  and  shuddering, 
from  head  to  foot  at  the  immediate  pe- 
ril which  seemed  to  beset  her  father. 
These  maritime  desperadoes  started 
back  at  this  sudden  apparition  of  an 
armed  man,  and  even  their  miscreant 
leader,  forward  as  he  was,  recoiled  a 
pace  or  two.  The  mariner  eyed  him 
for  a  moment,  and  said,  '•  Did  ray- 
sword  then  do  its  work  slovenlv,  and 
did  the  deep  sea  not  devour  thee,  thou 
innneasurable  villain  ?  but  God  has 
given  thee  back  to  earth,  to  become  a 
warning  how  sure  and  how  certain  just 
vengeance  is."  And  leaping  on  liira 
as  he  spoke,  I  saw  the  pistol  flash,  and 
the  gleam  of  the  descending  sword,  in 
almost  the  same  instant.  I  instantly 
started  up  with  my  companions,  and 
the  smugglers,  perceiving  this  sudden 
reinforcement,  carried  off  their  com- 
panion, groaning,  and  cursing,  and 
praying  ;  and  pushing  their  boat  from 
the  shore,  vanished  along  the  misty 
bosom  of  the  summer  sea. 

I  found  Miles  Colvine  standing  on 
the  threshold  of  his  house,  and  his 
daughter  on  her  knees  beside  him.  He 
knew  me,  for  we  had  often  passed  each 
other  on  the  beach  and  on  the  sea,  and 
he  was  aware  that  I  was  a  friend,  for  I 
had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  oblige  him 
in  his  forlorn  state  with  little  acts  of 
kindness.  "  Come  hither,  sir,"  said 
the  mariner,  "  I  have  to  thank  you  for 
aid  this  night."      He  paused  for  a  mo- 
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ment,  and  then  said,  in  a  lower  tone, 
"  I  know  your  faith  is  not  my  faith, 
and  that  your  life  is  not  embittered 
with  what  has  embittered  mine.  But 
tell  me,  sir,  tell  me,  do  you  believe  that 
the  events  of  our  life  are  ordained,  for 
what  hath  happened  to  night  seems  of 
a  wise  Being's  ordering."  "  Surely, 
sir,"  I  said,  "  God  knoweth  all  things, 
present  and  to  come,  but  whether  he 
permits  evil  deeds  to  be  wrought  or  or- 
dains good  ones  to  be  done"—"  Enough, 
enough,"  said  the  mariner,  "  May  Col- 
vine,  ray  love,  trim  thy  father's  sheal- 
ing,  and  set  the  supper-table  in  array, 
for  it  is  ordained  that  our  deliverers 
shall  rest  with  us,  and  break  bread  at 
our  board  ;  so  come  in,  Francis  Fors- 
ter."  And  into  the  mariner's  cottage 
we  walked,  not  unawed  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  being  of  whose  temper  and 
courage  we  had  seen  such  a  proof. 

If  the  exterior  of  the  cottage  was 
rude  and  unskilfully  built,  the  interior 
wa<5  wonderfully  commodious  and  neat. 
The  floor  was  laid  of  drifted  ship  tim- 
ber, and  the  walls  were  hung  with  nets 
as  with  tapestry,  and  fish-spears  and 
gafi-hooks  of  steel,  sharp  and  bright, 
were  grouped  like  weapons  for  battle 
in  a  chieftain's  hall  of  old.  The  fruits 
of  the  fisherman's  skill  were  every 
where  visible  ;  the  chimney-mantle,  a 
beam  of  wood  which  extended  from 
side  to  side  of  the  cottage,  was  covered 
with  kippered  salmon,  large,  and  red, 
and  savoury,  and  various  kegs  were  fil- 
led with  salted  fish  of  the  many  excel- 
lent kinds  which  the  Solway  affords. 
A  small  bed  stood  near  the  chimney, 
swelled  with  the  feathers  of  sea-fowl, 
and  hillocked  high  with  quilts  and 
mantles,  from  beneath  which  some  lin- 
en looked  out,  only  rivalled  in  white- 
ness by  the  snow.  A  very  small  cham- 
ber was  constructed  at  the  farther  end, 
into  which  May  Colvine  disappeared 
for  a  moment  to  re-adjust  her  dress, 
and,  perhaps,  add  some  other  of  those 
artificial  attractions  which  women  al- 
ways bring  in  to  the  aid  of  their  natur- 
al charms.  The  mariner  seated  him- 
self, motioned  me  to  a  seat,  over  which 
a  sheepskin  was  thrown,  while  a  lamp, 
fed  plentifully  with  oil,  and  suspended 
from  the  roof,  diffused  light  over  the 


apartment.  Nor  was  the  place  devoted  to 
brute  comfort  alone :  some  books,  among 
which  I  observed  Robinson  Crusoe,  and 
Homer'sOdyssey  inGreek,with  a  curious 
collection  of  northern  legendaiy  ballads, 
were  scattered  about,  and  a  shepherd's 
pipe  and  a  fiddle  were  there  to  bring 
music  to  assist  in  the  dissipation  of 
melancholy  thought.  May  Colvine 
now  came  forth  from  her  little  chamber, 
with  an  increase  of  loveliness,  such  as 
a  rose  appears  when  refreshed  in  dew. 
She  had  laid  aside  the  snood  of  silk 
and  pearl  which  enclosed  her  hair,  and 
the  curling  luxuriance  of  her  ringlets 
descended  over  her  shoulders,  while 
her  white  temples,  and  whiter  neck, 
were  seen  through  the  waving  fleece 
which  fell  so  profusely  over  them.  Her 
father  gazed  on  her  like  one  who  recals 
the  lovely  past  in  the  beautiful  present, 
and  his  thoughts  had  flitted  to  other 
days  and  remoter  climes,  for  after  a 
brief  reverie  he  said,  "  Come,  my  love, 
the  vessel  is  ready,  the  mariners  aboard, 
the  sails  spread  to  the  wind,  and  we 
must  pass  the  haunted  headland  before 
the  moon  goes  down."  The  maiden 
meanwhile  had  filled  the  supper  board 
with  such  coarse  fare  as  the  cabin  af- 
forded, and  addressing  her  father  said, 
"  Sir,  the  table  is  prepared,  your  guests 
are  waiting, and  will  expect  you  to  bless 
the  fare  which  is  set  before  them." 
The  mariner  laid  his  hat  aside,  and 
sitting  in  his  place,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Presbyterians,  said — "  Thou 
who  spreadest  thy  table  on  the  deep 
waters,  and  rainest  down  abundance 
in  the  desert  places,  make  this  coarse 
food  seem  savoury  and  delicate  unto 
these  three  men  and  this  tender  virgin, 
— but  my  hands,  on  which  the  blood  of 
man  yet  reeks  unatoned  for,  may  not 
presume  to  touch  blessed  food."  And 
spreading  the  fold  of  his  mantle  over 
his  face,  and  stooping  down,  he  appear- 
ed to  busy  himself  in  mental  devotion, 
while,  tasting  the  supper  set  before  us, 
and  obeying  the  mule  invitation  of  the 
maiden  to  a  glass  of  water,  we  compli- 
ed with  all  the  forms  which  this  extra- 
ordinary audience  seemed  to  impose 
upon  us.  After  this  was  past,  the 
young  woman  took  up  one  of  the  in- 
struments, and  singing  as  she  played, 
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with  inexpressible  sweetness  and  grace, 
her  father  gradually  uncovered  his 
face,  his  looks  began  to  brighten,  and 
uttering  a  ?ep  sigh,  he  waved  his 
hand,  the  minstrelsy  ceased,  and  he 
thus  addressed  us  : 

"  I  was  not  always  an  unhappy  man 
— I  had  fair  domains,  a  stately  house, 
a  beauteous  wife,  and  a  sweet  daugh- 
ter :  but  it  is  not  what  we  have,  but 
what  we  enjoy,  that  blesseth  man's 
heart,  and  makes  him  as  one  of  the  an- 
gels. I  dwelt  on  a  wild  seacoast,  full 
of  woods  and  caverns,  the  haunt  of  a 
banditti  of  smugglers,  those  fierce,  and 
vulgar,  and  intractable  spirits,  who  find 
subsistence  in  fraud  and  violence,  anil 
from  a  continued  perseverance  in  hos- 
tility to  human  law,  become  daily  more 
hardened  of  heart  and  fierce  of  nature. 
I  was  young  then,  and  romantic,  and 
though  I  did  not  approve  of  the  course 
of  these  men's  lives,  there  appeared 
glimpses  of  generosity,  and  courage, 
and  fortitude,  about  them,  which  shed 
a  halo  over  a  life  of  immorality  and 
crime.  I  protected  them  not,  neither 
did  I  associate  with  them  :  but  they 
soon  saw  in  the  passive  manner  in 
which  I  regarded  their  nocturnal  in- 
tercourse with  the  coast,  and  the  ready 
and  delighted  ear  which  I  lent  to  the 
narratives  of  their  adventures  by  sea 
and  land,  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear 
and  much  to  hope.  Their  confidence 
increased,  and  their  numbers  augment- 
ed, and  they  soon  found  a  leader  capa- 
ble of  giving  an  aim  to  all  their  move- 
ments, and  who  brought  something  like 
regular  craft  and  abilit}'  to  their  coun- 
sels. 

I  was  reputed  rich,  and  was  rich  ; 
my  treasures  were  mostly  of  gold  and 
silver  plate,  and  bars  of  the  former 
metal,  the  gain  of  a  relative  who  had 
shared  with  the  Buccaneers  in  the 
plunder  of  Panama.  I  had  also  been 
wedded  for  a  number  of  years,  my 
wife  was  young  and  beautiful,  and  our 
daughter,  an  ouly  child,  my  own  May 
Colvine,  liere  where  she  sits,  was  in 
her  thirteenth  year,  with  a  frame  that 
seemed  much  to  delicate  to  survive  the 
disasters  she  has  since  been  doomed  to 
meet.  We  were  counselled  to  carry 
her  to  warmer  climates,  and  were  pre- 


paring for  our  voyage,  and  my  wife  was 
ready  to  accompany  me,  when  a  large 
smuggling  cutter  cast  anchor  in  a  deep 
woody  bay  which  belonged  to  my  es- 
tate, and  as  I  sat  on  the  top  of  my 
house,  looking  towards  the  sea,  a  per- 
son in  a  naval  dress  came  and  accosted 
me.  He  was,  he  said,  the  captain  of 
the  Free  trader  lying  in  the  bay,  with 
a  cargo  of  choice  wine,  and  his  mari- 
ners were  bold  lads  and  true,  had  per- 
iled themselves  freel}'  by  land  and  wa- 
ter, and  often  experienced  the  protec- 
tion of  xMiles  Colvine's  bay,  and  the 
hospitality  of  his  menials.  They  had 
heard  of  my  intention  to  carry  my  wife 
and  daughter  to  a  more  genial  climate, 
and,  if  we  wished  to  touch  at  Lisbon, 
or  to  go  to  any  of  the  islands  where 
Europeans  seek  for  healtli,  they  would 
give  us  a  passage,  for  they  honoured  us 
next  to  commerce  without  law  or  re- 
straint. But  I  must  tell  you,  that  the 
chief  of  this  band,  knowing  rny  love 
for  marvellous  tales,  hinted,  that  he  had 
men  on  board,  who,  to  the  traditionary 
lore  of  their  maritime  ancestors,  added 
their  own  adventures  and  deeds  ;  and 
could,  whh  the  romantic  ballads  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  mingle  the 
Troubadour  tales  of  France,  the  Moor- 
ish legends  of  Spain,  and  tlie  singular 
narratives  which  survive  among  the 
peasantry  on  my  native  coast.  To 
soothe  and  propitiate  my  wife  he  had 
recourse  to  another  charm  ;  from  the 
pocket  of  a  long  boat-cloak  he  produ- 
ced a  mantle  of  the  most  precious  fa- 
bric, and  spreading  it  out  before  her, 
with  all  its  rich  variety  of  colour,  and 
Eastern  profusion  of  ornament,  oflfered 
it  as  an  humble  present  from  himseU 
and  his  mariners.  I  need  not  prolong 
this  part  of  my  narrative,  we  embark- 
ed at  twilight,  and  standing  out  of  the 
bay,  dropped  anchor  till  morning 
dawn.  The  captain  sat  armed  beside 
us  :  this  excited  no  suspicion,  for  he 
went  commonly  armed,  and  related  ad- 
ventures of  a  trying  and  remarkable 
kind  which  had  befallen  him  on  foreign 
shores,  with  a  liveliness,  and  a  kind  ol 
maritime  grace,  which  wi^xy;  perfoclly 
captivating.  All  night  we  heard  overhead 
the  tramp  and  the  din  of  sailors  pass- 
ing and  repassing,  and  with  the  grey  of 
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the  morning  we  plucked  up  our  anchor, 
spread  our  sails  to  a  shrill  wind,  shot 
away  seaward,  and  my  native  land 
vanished  from  my  view.  All  was  life 
and  gladness,  we  danced  and  we  sang 
on  deck,  and  drained  cups  of  the  pur- 
est wine  ;  while  the  breeze  favoured 
us,  and  the  sk}^  remained  unclouded 
and  serene. 

In  about  fifteen  days  the  spice  groves 
of  one  of  the  Portuguese  islands  ap- 
peared before  us,  and  as  the  sun  was 
setting,  it  was  resolved  we  should  re- 
main at  the  entrance  of  a  bay  till  day- 
light. We  were  crowded  on  the  deck, 
looking  on  the  green  and  beauteous 
land,  and  a  gentle  seaward  v/ind  wafted 
the  perfume  of  the  forest  about  us. 
My  wife  was  then  in  the  bloom  of 
youth  and  beauty,  full  of  health,  and 
life,  and  love  ;  and  as  she  stood  lean- 
ing on  my  arm,  the  sailors  smoothed 
their  rough  looks,  and  refrained  from 
curses,  so  much  were  they  touched  by 
her  beauty  ;  but  this  awe  lasted  but  a 
little  while.  The  captain  was  merry 
far  beyond  his  usual  measure  of  de- 
light, and  drained  one  wine  cup  after 
another  to  my  wife's  health  and  mine  ; 
lie  vowed  I  was  as  a  god  among  his 
men,  and  that  my  wife  was  reverenced 
as  a  divinity.  '■  But  come,'  said  he, 
'  Miles  Colvine,  I  have  a  curious  and  a 
cunning  thing  to  show  you,  which  you 
alone  deserve  to  see  j  I  got  it  among 
the  Moors,  so  come,  and  come  alone.' 
— I  rose  and  followed  him,  for  my  cu- 
riosity was  unbounded  ;  he  conducted 
me  below,  and  opening  a  small  wicket 
in  the  wall  of  his  cabin  with  a  key, 
ushered  me  in,  and  closing  it  suddenly 
upoii  me,  locked  it,  and  then  I  heard 
him  bounding  up  the  stair  to  the  deck. 
I  stood  half  imagining  this  to  be  a  jest, 
or  something,  at  least,  of  a  light  na- 
ture; but  shriek  after  shriek  of  my 
wife,  uttered  in  the  piercing  agony  of 
anguish  and  despair,  soon  undeceived 
me.  1  called,  I  entreated,  I  used  force, 
and  though  I  was  armed  by  anger  and 
despair,  with  almost  sujjernatural 
might,  the  door  withstood  all  my  efforts. 
Uut  why  should  I  dwell  upon  a  scene 
of  such  unutterable  misery  ?  What  I 
endured,  and  what  tlie  woman  I  loved 
and  adored  suflered,  are  fit  only  to  be 
imagined,  not,  surely,  to  be  spoken. 


Her  wrongs  were  remembered,  and  her 
shrieks  numbered  by  a  power  far  more 
terrible  than  man,  and  a  certain  doom 
and  deplorable  death  was  pronounced 
against  them,  at  the  moment  their  joy 
was  fullest. 

The    evening     passed    away,    and 
morning  came,   and    through  a  little 
wicket  which  looked  upon  the  sea,  the 
light  showed  me  that  my  chamber  was 
the  treasure-room   of  the   pirates,  for 
such  they   were,  as  well  as  smugglers  ; 
at  the  same  moment  a  hole   opened 
above,  and  a  piece  of  bread  and  -m  an- 
tique silver  cup  filled  with   wine,  were 
lowered    down.     Amid  the  misery  of 
my  situation  it  seemed  but  a  light  evil 
that  I  recognized  the  silver  vessel  to  be 
part  of  the  treasure  I  had  left  at  home, 
and  in  seeking  for  a  weapon  to  force 
the  wicket  I  found  that  my  whole  rich- 
es, in  gold  as  well  as  silver,  had  been 
seized  and  put  on  board.     I  could  now 
measure  the  extent  of  my  calamity,  and 
prepared    myself    for  a  fate,    which, 
among  such   miscreants,  could  not  be 
deemed  far  distant.     The  morning  was 
not  much  advanced  when  the  sun  dip- 
ped at  once  into  a  dark  and  tempestu- 
ous ocean  of  clouds,  the  wind  began  to 
whistle  shriller  and  shriller  among  our 
sails,  and  the  sea,  upturned  by  sudden 
and  heavy  gusts  of  wind,  showed  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,   the   dark  and 
tremendous  furrows  so  fatal  to  mariners. 
The  wind  was   from  the   land,   and  I 
could  both  see  and  feel  that  the  vessel 
was  unable  to  gain  the  harbour,  and 
had  sought  security  from  the  approach- 
ing tempest  by  standing  out  to  sea.     I 
heard  the  wind   wax   louder,  and  saw 
the  billows  roll,  with  a  joy  that  arises 
from  the  hope  of  revenge  :  the  sky  be- 
came darker,  the  sea  flashed  over  the 
decks,  and  the  tempest  hurried  the  ship 
onward  with  a  rapidity  which  alarmed 
the  sailors,  accustomed  as  they  were  to 
the  element.     The  seams  of  the  vessel 
began  to  admit  thesea,and  every  wliere 
symptoms   appeared  of  her  immediate 
destruction. 

I  heard  a  conversation  over  head  I 
shall  never  forget.  "  I  tell  you,"  said 
a  voice  in  lowland  Scotch,  '^  good  can 
never  come  of  such  evil  as  your 
captain  and  you  have  wrought ;  had 
you  taken  JMiles  Colvine's  gold  and  sil- 
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ver  alone  the  sin  had  been  but  small, 
and  a  grey-headed  repentance  might 
have  mended  all.  But  the  bonnie  lady  •' 
her  voice  has  been  heard  to-day,  and 
tremble  all  you  that  touched  her  sweet 
body,  for  here  has  come  an  avenging 
tempest.  The  sea  will  soon  devour 
us,  and  the  mother  who  bore,  and  the 
wife  who  loved  me,  and  the  bonnie 
babes  I  have  nursed  on  my  knee,  will 
behold  me  no  more  ;  and  all  for  be- 
ing in  company  with  such  hell-hounds 
as  you.''  A  voice  replied  to  ail  this, 
in  a  tone  too  low  and  suppressed  to  be 
audible ;  and  the  Scotchman  answered 
again.  "■  Lo,  look,  did  ever  eyes  be- 
hold such  a  sight,  all  around  us  the  sea 
is  smooth  as  glass,  and  other  ships  pass 
by  us  under  a  gentle  breeze,  without  a 
wetted  sail,  but  we  !  the  anger  of  hea- 
ven has  found  us,  for  on  us  the  thick 
tempest  beats,  and  the  evil-one  is  pur- 
suing us  to  destruction.  O  thou  villain 
— captain,  shall  I  call  thee  no  more — 
and  you  ! — you  fifteen  wretches,  who 
shared  with  him  in  his  crime,  make  you 
ready,  for  that  storm  will  neither  leave 
you,  nor  forsake  you,  till  you  are  bu- 
ried in  the  ocean."  At  the  very  mo- 
ment when  ruin  seemed  inevitable  the 
tempest  ceased,  the  clouds  passed  away, 
and  the  descending  sun  shone  brightly 
down,  making  the  shoreless  waters 
sparkle  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
No  bounds  were  now  set  to  the  joy  of 
the  crew ;  they  crowded  the  deck,  made 
a  circle  round  several  vessels  of  wine 
and  baskets  of  biscuit,  and  before  the 
twilight  had  passed  away  a  few  only 
were  capable  of  guiding  the  vessel. 
The  night  grew  very  dark,  and  as  I  sat 
in  utter  despair  I  heard  the  same  friend- 
ly voice,  that  I  had  so  lately  heard,  say, 
**  Miles  Colvine,  put  your  trust  in  him 
who  can  still  the  tempest,  the  hour  is 
come."  In  a  moment  the  wicket  open- 
ed, and  the  same  voice  said,  "  Take 
this  sword,  and  come  with  me.  If  you 
have  courage  to  avenge  the  miseries 
and  the  death  of  your  beautiful  and 
wretched  wife,  come,  for  the  hour  is  at 
hand,  and  as  sure  as  I  hate  sin,  and 
love  immortal  happiness,  I  shall  help 
you."  I  took  the  sword  and  followed 
in  silence,  and  coming  on  deck,  I  be- 
held a  sci'ne  which  tiie  hope  of  sure 
and  irametliate  revenge  rendered  inex- 


pressibly sweet.  The  captain  and  five 
sailors,  though  nearly  overcome  with 
wine,  were  seated  on  deck  ;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  crew  had  retired  below ; 
some  shouted,  some  sang,  all  blasphe- 
med, and  one  loud  din  of  cursing  and 
carousal  echoed  far  and  wide :  the 
mingled  clamour  that  ascended  from 
this  scene  of  wickedness  and  debauch- 
ery partook  of  all  the  evil  ciualities  of 
debased  minds  and  the  most  infamous 
pursuits,  and  cannot  be  described.  Dis- 
cord had  its  full  share  in  the  conference 
on  deck  between  the  captain  and  his 
confederates  ;  they  were  debating  about 
their  shares  in  the  plunder  of  my  house. 
"  Share  !  by  my  saul,  man,"  said  a 
Scottish  sailor  to  the  captain,  ^'  your 
share  in  Miles  Colvine's  pure  gold  can 
be  but  small ;  one  hour  of  his  sweet 
lady,  a  hundred  leagues  from  land,  was 
worth  all  the  gold  that  ever  shone." — 
"  I  shall  share  all  fairly,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, laying  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his 
cutlass,  "  and  first  I  shall  share  thy 
scoundrel  carcase  among  the  fishes  of 
the  sea,  if  I  hear  such  a  word  again. 
Did  I  plan  the  glorious  plot  of  carrying 
away  the  fair  lady  and  her  lord's  treas- 
ure, to  share  either  with  such  a  Scot- 
tish sawney  as  thee  ?"'  The  wrath  of 
the  Scotchman  burnt  on  his  brow,  far 
redder  than  the  Hush  of  the  wine  he 
had  drunk.  "•  Fiend  seethe  my  saul,  if 
ye  taste  na'  cauld  iron  for  this  !" — And 
oi.t  came  his  cutlass  as  he  spoke, 
"  That's  my  hearty  Caledonian,"  said 
one  of  his  comrades,  '-give  him  a  touch 
of  the  toasting  iron  ;  didn't  he  give  a 
blow  to  the  head  of  my  mother's  own 
son,  this  blessed  morning,  for  only 
playing  pluck  at  ihe.  lady's  garment. 
Ah,  give  him  the  cold  piece  of  steel, 
my  hearty."  A  blow  from  the  cap- 
tain's cutlass  was  the  answer  to  this  ; 
several  drunkards  drew  their  swords, 
and  ill  directed  blows,  and  ineffectual 
stabs,  were  given  and  received  in  the 
dark.  "  Now,"  said  my  sailor,  laying 
his  hand  on  mine,  to  stay  me  till  I  re- 
ceived his  admonition,  "  say  not  on- 
word,  for  words  slay  not,  but  glide  in 
among  them  like  a  spirit ;  thrust  your 
blade,  for  anger  strikes,  but  revenge 
stabs,  and  I  will  secure  the  gangway 
and  fight  along  with  you."  I  heard 
and  obeyed,  and   gliding  among  them, 
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thrust  one  of  them  through  and 
through ;  a  second  and  a  third  dropped, 
ere  they  saw  who  was  among  them. 
The  captain  attempted  to  draw  a  pis- 
tol, but  my  sword^  and  my  friend's,  en- 
tered at  back  and  bosom  ;  and  though 
two  yet  remained  unhurt,  I  struck  my 
sword  a  second  time  through  the  bosom 
of  my  mortal  enemy,  as  he  lay  beneath 
me ;  and  :he  last  expiring  glance  of  his 
eye  was  a  look  worth  remembering. 
Ere  this  was  accomplished,  the  other 
two  were  both  lying  with  their  compan- 
ions. I  have  frequently  imagined  that 
a  firmness  and  strength,  more  than  my 
own,  were  given  me  during  this  despe- 
rate encounter.  Meanwhile  the  re- 
mainder of  the  crew  below  set  no 
bounds  to  their  merriment  and  shout- 
ing, and  seemed  as  my  friend  remarked, 
ordained  to  die  by  my  hand,  since  their 
clamour,  by  drowning  the  groans  of 
their  comrades,  prevented  them  from 
providing  for  their  safety.  We  fasten- 
ed the  cabin  door,  and  barricaded  the 
gangvi^ay,  keeping  watch  with  pistol 
and  sword,  with  the  hope  of  seeing 
some  friendly  shore,  or  a  compassionate 
sail,  while  the  vessel,  urged  onward  by 
a  strong  wind,  scudded  with  supernat- 
ural swiftness  thro'  the  midnight  waters. 


We  had  entered  the  Solway  sea,  when 
the  storm,  augmenting  every  moment, 
carried  us  rapidly  along,  and  when 
opposite  Allanbay,  a  whirlwind  seizing 
our  ship  by  the  rigging  whirled  her 
fairly  round,  and  down  she  went  head 
foremost.  Even  in  this  moment  of  ex- 
treme peril,  I  shall  never  forget  the  fig- 
ure that,  couched  among  the  slain, 
started  to  its  feet  before  me,  in  health, 
and  unhurt.  There  is  a  fate  in  all 
things :  it  was  that  fiend  in  humeri 
form  whom  I  slew  to-night.  Revenge, 
is  sweetest  when  it  comes  unhoped  for. 
As  we  sank,  a  passing  vessel  saved  my 
pretty  May  Colvine,  her  murdered 
mother's  image,  and  her  wretched  fath- 
er's love,  and  saved  too  the  heroic  sail- 
or ;  while  the  drunken  wretches  went 
to  the  bottom,  without  the  chance  of 
swimming  for  an  existence  they  deserv- 
ed not  to  prolong." 

Such  was  the  narrative  of  Miles 
Colvine.  He  has  been  dead  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  though  his  daughter 
wedded  the  man  who  saved  her  father 
and  her,  he  refused  to  forsake  the  sight 
of  the  Solway  and  the  sound  of  its 
waters,  and  was  found  at  his  cottage 
door  cold  and  stiff,  with  his  eyes  open 
and  looking  seaward. 
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THOUGHTS    AND    IMAGES. 


«  Come  like  shadow*,  so  depart."— ilfacftrt/i. 

The  Diamond,  in  its  native  bed, 

Hid  like  a  buried  star  may  lie 
Where  foot  of  man  must  never  tread, 

Seen  only  by  its  Maker's  eye ; 
And  though  imbued  with  beams  to  grace 
His  fairest  work  in  woman's  face, 

Darkling,  its  fire  may  fill  the  void, 
M'here  fix'd  at  first  in  solid  night, — 

Nor,  till  the  world  shall  be  destroy'd, 
Sparkle  one  moment  into  light. 

The  Plant,  up  springing  from  the  seed, 

Expands  into  the  perfect  flower  ; 
The  virgin-daughter  of  the  mead, 

Woo'd  by  the  sun,  the  wind,  the  shower  ; 
In  loveliness  beyond  compare. 
It  toils  not,  spins  not,  knows  no  care  ; 

Train'd  by  the  secret  hand  that  brings 
All  beauty  out  of  waste  and  rude, 

It  blooms  a  season, — dies, — and  flingfi 
Its  germs  abroad  in  solitude. 
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Almighty  skill,  in  ocean's  oaves, 

Lends  the  light  Nautilus  a  form 
To  tilt  along  th'  Atlantic  waves, 

Careless  and  fearless  of  the  storm  ; 
But  should  a  breath  of  danger  sound, 
With  sails  quick-furl'd  it  dives  profound, 

And  far  beneath  the  tempest's  path, 
In  coral  grots,  defies  the  foe. 

That  never  brake,  in  all  his  wrath, 
The  sabbath  of  the  deep  below. 

Up  from  his  dream,  on  twinkling  wings, 

The  Sky-lark  soars  amid  the  dawn, 
Yet,  while  in  Paradise  he  sings, 

Looks  down  upon  the  quiet  lawn, 
Where  flutters  in  his  little  nest 
More  love  than  music  e'er  express'd  : 

Then,  though  the  nightingale  may  thrill 
The  soul  with  keener  ecstasy. 

The  merry  bird  of  morn  can  fill 
All  Nature's  bosom  with  his  glee. 

The  Elephant,  embower'd  in  woods, 

Coeval  with  their  trees  might  seem, 
As  if  he  drank,  from  Indian  floods, 

Life  in  a  renovating  stream  ; 
Ages  o'er  him  have  come  and  fled, 
Midst  generations  born  and  dead, 

His  bulk  survives, — to  feed  and  range, 
Where  ranged  and  fed  of  old  his  sires, 

Nor  knows  advancement,  lapse,  or  change, 
Beyond  their  walks,  till  he  expires. 

Gem,  flower,  and  fish,  the  bird,  the  brute. 

Of  every  kind,  occult  or  known, 
(Each  exquisitely  form'd  to  suit 

Its  humble  lot,  and  that  alone,) 
Through  ocean,  earth,  and  air,  fulfil, 
Unconsciously,  their  Author's  will. 

Who  gave,  without  their  toil  or  thought. 
Strength,  beauty,  instinct,  courage,  speed  ; 

While  through  the  whole  his  pleasure  wrought 
Whate'er  his  wisdom  had  decreed. 

But  Man,  the  master-piece  of  God, 

Man  in  his  Maker's  image  framed, — 
Though  kindred  to  the  valley's  clod, 

Lord  of  this  low  creation  named, — 
In  naked  helplessness  appears, 
Child  of  a  thousand  griefs  and  fears  : 

To  labour,  pain,  and  trouble,  born, 
Weapon,  nor  wing,  nor  sleight,  hath  he  ; — 

Yet,  like  the  sun,  he  brings  his  morn, 
And  is  a  king  from  infancy. 

For — him  no  destiny  hath  bound 

To  do  what  others  did  before, 
Pace  the  same  dull  perennial  round, 

And  be  a  man,  and  be  no  more  ! 
A  man  ? — a  self-will'd  piece  of  earth. 
Just  as  the  lion  is,  by  birth  ; 

To  hunt  his  prey,  ti»  wake,  to  sleep, 
His  father's  joys  and  sorrows  share, 

His  nich  in  nature's  temple  keep. 
And  leave  his  likeness  in  his  heir. 

No, — infinite  the  shades  between 
"The  motley  millions  of  our  race  ; 

No  two  the  changing  moon  hath  seen 
Alike  in  purpose,  or  m  face  ; 
ATHENEUM  VOL.  Jl- 
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Yet  all  aspire  beyond  their  fate  ; 

The  least,  the  meanest  would  be  great ; 

The  mighty  future  fills  the  mind, 
That  pants  for  more  than  earth  can  give  ; 

Man,  in  this  narrow  sphere  confin'd, 
Dies  when  he  but  begins  to  live. 

Oh  !  if  there  be  no  world  on  high 

To  yield  his  powers  unfetter'd  scope  ;  ' 
If  man  be  only  born  to  die, 

Whence  this  inheritance  of  hope  ? 
Wherefore  to  him  alone  were  lent 
Riches  that  never  can  be  spent  ? 

Enough — not  more — to  all  the  rest, 
For  life  and  happiness,  was  given  ; 

To  man,  mysteriously  unblest, 
Too  much  for  any  state  but  Heaven. 

It  is  not  thus  ; — it  cannot  be, 

That  one  so  gloriously  endow 'd 
With  views  that  reach  eternity, 

Should  shine  and  vanish  like  a  cloud  : 
Is  there  a  God  ? — All  nature  shows 
There  is, — and  yet  no  mortal  knows  : 

The  mind  that  could  this  truth  conceive. 
Which  brute  sensation  never  taught. 

No  longer  to  the  dust  would  cleave, 
But  grow  immortal  at  the  tliought 
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'T^llERE  appears  to  be  no  reason  are  almost  proverbially  indicative  oi 
drawn  from  either  physiology  or  small  brains  ;  and  those  little  beings 
analogy,  why  the  most  astonishing  whose  Lilliputian  character  has  been 
powers  of  intellect,  the  soundest  sense,  stamped,  not  by  injury  pr  or  or  subse- 
the  most  luxuriant  imagination,  should  quent  to  birth,  but  by  the  finger  of  Na- 
not  take  up  their  abode  in  those  abridg-  ture  herself,  are  often  beautifully  pro- 
ments  of  human  nature,  called  Dwarfs,  portioned  in  every  respect,  perfect  and 
pven  were  we  so  unhappy  as  to  yield  pleasing  miniatures  of  the  human  ani- 
our  assent  to  the  startling  and  humiliat-  raal.  If,  from  speculating,  on  the  /nos- 
ing propositions,  "  that  medullary  sub-  sihility  of  having  dwarf  statesmen, 
stance  is  capable  of  sensation  and  philosophers,  and  poets,  we  proceed  to 
thought,"  "  that  the  phenomena  of  inquire  into  the  results  of  actual  expe- 
mind  result  entirely  from  bodily  struc-  rience,  we  shalt  indeed  find  less  reason 
ture,''  and  "  that  Shakspeare's  and  to  expect  a  Locke  thirty  inches  high, 
Newton's  superiority  consisted  on-  or  an  epic  poem  written  by  fingers  no 
ly  in  having  an  extra  inch  of  brain  in  thicker  than  a  goose-quill. — Genius,  in- 
the  right  place,"  we  might  still  stand  deed,  would  be  no  compensation  for 
up  in  support  of  the  mental  capabili-  tiny  stature  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would 
ties  of  the  pigmy  race.  Messrs.  Law-  considerably  aggravate  the  misfortune 
rence,  Spurzheim,  &c.  must  confess,  of  personal  singularity.  That  acute 
that  the  brain  of  a  Dwarf  bears,  at  sensibility,  that  proud  consciousness  of 
least,  the  same  proportion  to  the  weight  superiority,  which  usually  accompany 
of  his  whole  body  as  that  of  a  full-  strong  mental  powers,  would  for  ever 
grown  man,  and,  in  many  instances,  a  torment  and  distress  the  tenant  of  a  ri- 
much  larger,  if  we  were  permitted  to  diculously  small  body.  Better,  hap- 
judge  from  the  size  of  the  casket  which  pier  is  it  for  Dwarfs,  that  instead  of 
Contains  it.      Large  heads,  however,  being  wise^  they  are  vain  ,•    that  they 
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ai*e  generally  great  admirers  of  their 
own  curious  little  figures,  amused  by 
dressing  and  decorating  them,  and  in- 
clining, like  a  conceited  woman,  pre- 
posterously attired,  to  mistake  the 
stare  of  astonishment  for  that  of  ad- 
miration. On  the  score  of  intellect 
they  feel  equally  comfortable  :  every 
thing  they  say  is  listened  to  with  atten- 
tion, and  its  merit,  by  an  almost  una- 
voidable mistake,  magnified  by  the 
smallness  of  their  stature.  Compli- 
ments, witticisms,  and  remarks,  which 
would  be  considered  very  common- 
place if  they,  issued  from  a  mouth  five 
feet  from  the  ground,  are  highly  ap- 
plauded when  they  proceed  from  one 
at  half  the  distance. 

The  Count  Boruwlaski,  of  v/hom 
every  one  has  heard,  has  given  his  me- 
moirs to  the  world,  a  singular  speci- 
men of  pigmy  auto-biography,  from 
which  considerable  entertainment  might 
be  expected.  They  are  preceded  by 
an  eulogy  from  the  pen  of  one  of  his 
friends,  who  affirms  that  ''  Nature  has 
endowed  the  Count  with  a  mind  supe- 
rior to  the  generality  of  men,"'  and  that 
having  "  seen  much  of  mankind  in 
various  stations  of  life,  though  consid- 
ered more  as  a  plaything  than  as  a  com- 
panion, he  had  omitted  no  opportunity 
of  making  remarks."  On  perusing 
the  book,  we  confess  ourselves  unable 
to  discover  any  proof  of  either  of  these 
assertions  :  we  see  no  glimpses  of  su- 
perior mind,  we  find  no  traces  of  a 
habit  of  observation. — The  Count  Bo- 
ruwlaski was  a  great  traveller,  he  visit- 
ed nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  Asia  ;  his  pecun- 
iary circumstances  opened  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  to  his  inspection, 
while  his  size  admitted  him  into  pala- 
ces, and  introduced  him  to  the  most 
distinguished  characters  ;  yet  we  hear 
nothing  new  or  entertaining  of  either 
persons  or  places,  and  the  compliments 
and  repartees  which  gained  Jiim  rings 
and  caresses,  appear  to  lose  all  their 
merit  when  transferred  to  paper. 
JVeither  have  we  any  particulars  as  to 
the  workings  of  his  own  mind  under 
the  circumstances  of  his  very  peculiar 
fate  ;  and  over  the  most  interesting 
relations  of  his  life,  he  has  thrown  a 
veil  of  pride,  of  prudence,  or  of  deli- 


cacy, at  once  tantalizing  and  impolitic, 
which  provokes  the  curiosity  it  refuses 
to  gratify,  and  occasions  suspicions  and 
conjectures  for  which  there  may  pos- 
sibly be  no  foundation. 

His  days  appear  to  have  glided  on, 
if  not  in  a  very  happy,  in  a  very  simi- 
lar manner,  without  any  of  the  fatal 
celebrity  which  attended  Jeflery  Hud- 
son, the  Dwarf  of  whom  England 
makes  her  boast.  This  curious  little 
creature  was  born  in  l6l9  at  Oakham, 
in  Rutlandshire,  as  a  compliment,  we 
suppose,  to  the  size  of  the  county.  y\.t 
seven  years  old  he  was  eighteen  inches 
high,  and  continued  in  all  the  preemi- 
nence of  this  extraordinary  elevation 
till  the  age  of  thirty,  when  he  shot  up 
to  the  comparatively  gigantic  stature  of 
three  feet  nine  inches.  By  his  fair  mis- 
tress, Henrietta  Maria,  this  progressive 
increase  must  have  been  watched  with 
unmixed  vexation  ;  while  Jeflery  him- 
self was  perhaps  divided  between  his 
love  of  consequence  and  his  dislike  of 
ridicule,  between  his  desire  of  escaping 
the  jests  and  insults  of  the  courtiers 
and  attendants,  and  his  fear  of  losing 
the  perquisites  and  privileges  of  Dwarf 
to  the  Queen.  He  stopped,however,  far 
below  the  height  where  wonder  ends  and 
insignificance  begins,  revelled  in  former 
favour,  and  fretted  under  former  scoffs. 
His  introduction  to  herMajesty  was  cu- 
riously managed.  He  was  served  up  in  a 
cold  pie  at  an  entertainment  given  by 
•the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  Charles  I. 
and  his  Queen,  soon  after  their  mar- 
riage, and  presented  to  Henrietta  Maria 
by  the  Duchess,  his  former  mistress. 
Koyal  favour  and  caresses  gave  him 
high  notions  of  his  own  importance, 
and  thus,  increasing  the  natural  wasp- 
ishness  of  his  disposition,  rendered 
him  little  able  to  bear  with  patience 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  his  pig- 
my stature  ',  and  he  was  once  so  |)ro- 
voked  by  a  young  gentleman  named 
Crofts,  that  he  immediatelj'^  sent  him  a 
challenge.  His  antagonist,  in  contemp- 
tuous wantonness,  came  to  the  appoint- 
ment armed  with  a  squirt,  which  so  an- 
gered theLilliputian  that  a  duel  absolute- 
ly ensued.  It  has  been  said,  in  defence 
of  that  honourable  system  of  deliber- 
ate murder  called  duellhig,  that  it  is  the 
onlv  seGurity   men   of  inferior  stature 
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possess  from  the  insolence  of  brutal 
strength  ;  and  that  it  may  fully  answer 
this  purpose  was  fatally  proved  by  the 
event  of  this  extraordinary  contest. 
The  parties  met  on  horseback,  and 
armed  with  pistols,  in  order  to  equaHze, 
as  much  as  possible,  their  advantages. 
The  Dwarf  fired,  and  Mr.  Crofts  fell 
dead  at  his  feet.  Nor  was  this  the  on- 
ly important  adventure  of  Jeffery's 
life.  He  was  once  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Dunkirkers  on  his  return  from 
France,  whither  he  had  been  to  fetch  a 
midwife  for  the  Queen  ;  and  again,  on 
another  occasion,  he  became  the  cap- 
tive of  a  Turkish  pirate.  He  followed 
his  mistress  when  she  took  refuge  in 
France,  and  returned  with  her  at  the 
Restoration  ;  and  at  length,  in  1682, 
being  suspected  of  a  concern  in  the 
Popish  plot,  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Gatehouse,  Westminster,  where  he 
died  soon  afterwards,  in  the  63  d  year 
of  his  age. 

Count  Boruwlaski,  both  from  his 
own  memoirs,  and  from  common  re- 
port, appears  in  a  much  more  advanta- 
geous light  than  his  English  rival ;  and, 
while  we  doubt  the  superiority  of  his 
intellect,  we  readily  credit  all  that  has 
been  said  of  the  kindliness  of  his  dis- 
position, of  his  gratitude,  his  vivacity, 
and  we  can  ourselves  speak  to  the  gen- 
tlemanly, the  courtly  polish  of  his  man- 
ners. 

He  was  born  in  Polish  Russia,  the 
son  of  a  gentleman  of  respectability, 
who,  dying  early  in  life,  left  his  widow 
and  family  in  straitened  circumstances. 
The  Count's  parents  were  both  of  mid- 
dle height,  and  had  six  children  alter- 
nately tall  and  short,  three  shooting 
into  manly  proportions,  while  the  rest 
kept  each  other  in  countenance  as 
Dwarfs.  One  of  the  Count's  brothers, 
six  feet  four  in  height,  was  of  a  very 
delicate  constitution,  while  the  little 
gentleman  himself,  born  at  the  almost 
invisible  size  of  eight  inches,  and  tak- 
ing thirty  years  to  accomplish  his  ulti- 
mate elevation  of  three  feet  three,  and 
his  eldest  brother,  who  was  only  three 
inciies  tiiller,  enjoyed  robust  health, 
and  in  iiiiimcy  gave  their  mother  no 
greater  trouble  than,  one  may  suppose, 
must  always  be  occasioned  by  children 
of  the  Tom  Thumb  species,  who  may 


be  drowned  in  a  basin  of  milk,  trod» 
den  to  death  by  a  cat,  concealed  in  the 
folds  of  a  rumpled  pocket-handker- 
chief, lost  in  a  bed  of  spinage,  and  car- 
ried away  in  a  lady's  reticule.  We 
may  remark,  ew  ^assan^,  that  dwarfs 
are,  in  general,  superior  to  giants,  both 
in  health  and  longevity,  which  appears 
to  overthrow  the  hypothesis  of  Adam's 
having  exceeded  the  present  race  of 
men  in  stature,  as  in  age.  Surely,  as 
man  approached  nearer  to  those  di- 
mensions which  belong  to  him  in  the 
energy  and  freshness  of  recent  creation, 
his  physical  powers  would  be  more 
likely  to  improve  than  to  deteriorate, 
and  his  life  to  approximate  more  close- 
ly to  antediluvian  length. 

The  Count  was  taken  from  his 
mother  by  her  friend,  the  Starostin  de 
Caorlix,  and,  on  that  lady's  second 
marriage,  passed  into  the  favour  of  the 
Countess  Humiecka,  of  distinguished 
family,  rank,  and  beauty.  With  her 
he  travelled  through  a  considerable 
part  of  Europe,  his  size  every  where 
procuring  him  much  attention  and  ma- 
ny privileges.  Even  the  jealousy  of  a 
Turkish  Pasha  found  no  food  for  sus- 
picion in  his  diminutive  person,  and 
Joujou  (as  the  Count  was  then  called) 
was  admitted  into  the  innermost  apart- 
ments of  a  seraglio.  He  was  clasped 
in  the  arras,  and  seated  on  the  lap  of 
Maria  Theresa,  who  placed  on  his  tiny 
finger  a  ring  drawn  from  the  hand  of 
the  unfortunate  Maria  Antoinette,  then 
only  six  years  old.  At  Luneville  he 
was  honoured  by  the  notice  of  Stanis- 
laus, the  titular  King  of  Poland,  at 
whose  court  he  was  introduced  to  one 
of  his  fraternity,  in  the  person  of  the 
renowned  Bebe,  dwarf  to  that  mon- 
arch. Joujou,  however,  on  being  mea- 
sured with  his  rival,  had  the  proud  sat- 
isfaction of  finding  himself  three  in- 
ches the  superior  in  littleness,  but  in 
mental  stature  he  far  surpassed  Bebe, 
whose  understanding  was  little  beyond 
the  intelligence  of  a  well-taught  point- 
er. At  Paris  Joujou  was  most  kindly 
received.  M.  Bouret,  the  farmer  gen- 
eral, gave  him  an  entertainment,  at 
which  all  the  plates,  knives,  forks,  &c. 
were  proportioned  to  the  size  of  his 
guest,  and  the  eatables  were  ortolans, 
beccaficos,  and  other  dainties  of  Lilli- 
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putian  dimensions.  It  was  this  Bou- 
ret  who,  having  invited  some  person  of 
distinction  to  dine  with  him  early  in  the 
spring,  treated  him  with  peas  at  a  gui- 
nea a  quart.  The  following  year,  at 
the  same  season,  the  visiter  received  a 
second  invitation,  and  begged  M.  Bou- 
ret  not  to  purchase  peas  again  at  this 
exorbitant  price,  as  he  could  make  a 
very  good  dinner  without  them.  His 
host  bowed  in  acquiescence,  and  the 
first  thing  his  guest  saw  on  entering  M. 
Bouret's  grounds,  was  a  red  cow  feast- 
ing on  a  pailful  of  the  dainty  vegeta- 
bles he  had  refused. 

From  Paris  the  Countess  Humiecka 
repaired  to  Holland,  while  Joujou  "  se- 
quitur — non    passihus    cequis,"    and 
from  thence  to  Warsaw,  the  capital  of 
their  native  country.     Here  the  Count 
Boruwlaski,  by  his  own  confession,  be- 
came a  little  irregular  in   his  habits, 
frequented  the  theatre,  and  was  guilty 
of  a  few  indiscretions.     A  little  good 
advice  and  reflection,  however,  speedi- 
ly stopped  him  in  his  career  of  dissi- 
pation, and  he  regained  the  favour  of 
the  Countess,  who   shortly  afterwards 
discouraged  Stanislaus  11.  from  bestow- 
ing an  estate  upon  her  protege-      How 
completely  does  such  conduct   explain, 
and  degrade,  the  motives  which  induc- 
ed her  ladyship  to  take  Joujou  under 
her  patronage  !   how  does  it  transmute 
gold  into  lead,  and  change  benevolence 
and   compassion  into  a  mean   spirit  of 
selfishness,  a  puerile  love  of  possessing 
what  is  curious,  and  a  contemptible  de- 
sire of  keeping  the   poor  little  Count 
dependent  on  her  alone  !    We  must  do 
him  tlie  justice  to  say,  that  he  avoids 
all  harsh  language  with  respect   to  his 
early  benefactress,  and  speaks  of  her 
behaviour  to  him   in   more  moderate 
terms  than,  from  his  own   account,   it 
deserved.     Among    other  inadvertent 
or  designed  omissions,  he  has  neglected 
to  state  the  year  in  which  he  was  born  ; 
and  from  the  memoirs  before  us  we  are 
unable  to  discover  his  age  at  any  one 
period  of  his  adventures.      We  learn, 
however,  from   another  source,  that  it 
was  at  the  mature   age  of   fortv-one 
when  the   calm  tenor  of  his  days    was 
first    disturbed    by    the   admission   of 
love  into  his    hitherto  peaceful   bosom. 
The  object  of  his  attachment  was  a 


young  lady,  named  Isalina,  residing  in 
the  Countess  Humiecka's  family,  but 
in  what  capacity  we  are  not  informed^ 
of  middle  stature,  expressive  counte- 
nance, amiable  temper,  and  never-fail- 
ing vivacity.  The  Count  says,  with  a 
happy  but  amusing  vanity,  "  I  had 
made  an  impression  on  the  tender  heart 
of  Isalina  ;  and,  indeed,  how  could  I 
fail,  my  love  being  guided  by  sincerity, 
and  her  want  of  fortune  proving  my 
disinterestedness  ?"  We  cannot  help 
suspecting  that  the  Count  might  have 
met  with  ladies,  who,  though  equally 
convinced  of  his  sincere  and  disinter- 
ested affection,  might  have  been  less 
ready  to  reward  it  with  the  gift  of  their 
hands. 

"  The  course  of  true  love  never  yet 
ran  smooth ;"'  and,  notwithstanding 
the  lady's  kindness,  obstacles  interfered 
to  retard  poor  Joujou's  felicity.  The 
Countess  disapproved  his  attachment, 
banished  Isalina  from  her  house,  and 
confined  the  tiny  lover  to  his  own 
room  for  a  fortnight.  With  the  art, 
the  bribery,  or  the  eloquence  of  lovers 
"  of  a  larger  growth,"  the  Count  con- 
trived to  gain  the  servant  who  was  set 
to  guard  him,  and  to  establish  a  corres- 
pondence with  his  dear  Isalina.  Two 
of  his  love-letters  are  given,  as  speci- 
mens of  Lilliputian  courtship.  At 
length  the  Countess  sent  a  messenger 
to  her  little  prisoner  with  offers  of 
amity,  on  condition  of  his  resigning  Is- 
alina, but  threatened  the  immediate  loss 
of  her  protection  if  he  persisted  in  his 
attachment.  A  lover  six  feet  high 
could  not  have  abandoned  more  mag- 
nanimously fortune  and  favour  for  po- 
verty and  love.  He  left  the  Countess 
Humiecka's  house,  and  threw  himself 
at  Isalina's  feet.  Fortunately,  Prince 
Casimir  had  interested  himself  in  the 
Dwarf's  amour,  and  had  procured  for 
him  a  pension  of  a  hundred  ducats  froin 
his  brother,  the  King.  The  Count 
says,  that  "  the  Nuncio,  misinformed 
by  the  Countess,  endeavoured,  by  some 
ridiculous  pretext,  to  prevent  the  mar- 
riage;" but  Royalty  itself  interfered, 
every  objection  was  overruled,  and  the 
happy  pair  were  united. 

The  Count  observes  a  most  mj'ste- 
rious  silence  on  all  the  subsequent 
events  of  his  matrimonial  life  :  and  it 
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is  impossible  to  avoid  suspecting  that 
"they  two,  who  with  so  many  thousand 
sighs  did  buy  each  other,"  did  not  Uve 
in  the  harmony  tliat  might  have  been 
expected,  or  that  the  lovely,  livelj'  Isa- 
lina  disappointed  the  fond  anticipations 
of  her  little  husband. 

Certain  it  is  that,  finding  his  pen- 
sion unequal  to  his  wants,  he  took  the 
advice  of  his  friend,  Prince  Casimir, 
and  resolved  to  revisit  the  different 
Courts  of  Europe  ;  and  that  from  the 
57th  page  of  his  "  Memoirs,"  where 
he  says,  "  the  idea  of  seeing  my  be- 
loved Isalina  in  misery  did  not  permit 
me  long  to  enjoy  the  happiness  of  pos- 
sessing her,"  to  the  3S3d,  which  con- 
cludes the  volume,  the  name  of  his 
"  beloved  Isalina'''  is  not  again  men- 
tioned, nor  is  there  the  slightest  al- 
lusion to  his  matrimonial-  ties.  He  ev- 
idently travelled  alone ;  and  amidst  all 
his  cares  and  comforts,  those  of  the 
husband  and  the  father  remain  unno- 
ticed :  yet  his  wife  bore  him  several 
daughters  ;  and  we  can  remember 
reading  in  some  old  news-paper,  or 
magazine,  an  account  of  the  christen- 
ing of  one  of  them,  born,  we  suppose, 
in  this  country,  to  whom  several  per- 
sons of  distinction  acted  as  sponsors. 

To  return  to  the  Count's  travels. 
Provided,  by  order  of  tiie  King,  with 
a  convenient  coach,  such  a  one,  per- 
haps, as  appears  in  the  pantomine  of 
Gulliver,  he  left  Warsaw,  and  proceed- 
ed to  Vienna,  where  he  gave  a  concert. 
Disappointed  by  its  indifferent  success, 
he  seems  to  have  directed  all  his  hopes 
towards  the  most  uncivilized  countries  ; 
and  considering  that  he  declares  his 
travels  had  profit,  not  amusement  or 
information  for  their  object,  we  can- 
not but  feel  astonished  at  the  route  he 
chose  to  select.  He  visited  Hungary, 
Turke}',  Arabia,  Syria,  Astracan,  Fin- 
land, Lapland,  and  Nova  Zembla. 
His  friends  strongly  dissuaded  him 
from  visiting  the  latter  place,  and  fore- 
told tliat  a  concert  would  not  thrive  on 
so  barbarous  a  soil ;  but  the  C'otmt  was 
obstinate,  and  confesses  that  he  after- 
wards repented  his  pertinacity.  He 
appears  to  have  been  once  in  some 
danger  from  the;  impetuous  curiosity  of 
the  natives,  who  surrounded  the  house 
in  which  he  was,  and  insisted  on  his 


coming  forth.  Like  Blucher,  be  obey- 
ed, and  the  savages  devoutly  "  thank- 
ed the  Sun  for  showing  them  such  a 
man ;"  which  '^^  flattering  compli^ 
ment,^'  as  the  Count  fortunately  con- 
sidered it,  induced  him  to  play  them  a 
tune  on  his  guitar.  The  wondering 
auditors  returned  this  civility  by  the 
gift  of  some  sables.  The  rambling 
Lilliputian  next  visited  Tobolsk  and 
Kamschatka,  and  proceeded  as  far  as 
Behring's  Straits,  occasionally  procur- 
ing a  lucrative  concert  to  defray  his 
travelling  expenses.  On  his  return 
towards  Europe,  he  stopped  at  Cath- 
erineburg,  where  the  Director  of  the 
Siberian  mines  resided,  who  paid  the 
Count  considerable  attention.  This 
director  must  have  been  a  wonderful 
man,  not  only  a  profound  observer  of 
events  himself,  but  the  cause  of  pro- 
found observation  in  others  ;  for  a  short 
conversation  with  him  on  politics  led 
Count  Boruv/laski  to  believe,  "  that 
there  is  a  large  apple-dumpling  made, 
and  now  boiling  in  the  pot,  for  certain 
princes,  which  must  in  due  time  be 
ready  for  their  dinner."  The  Count 
gives  us  another  digression,  occasioned 
by  the  sight  of  the  "  Henriade"'  in  a 
gentleman's  library,  in  order  to  favour 
us  with  an  account  of  his  introduction 
to  M.  de  Yoltaire.  The  first  sight  of 
the  philosopher  produced  a  most  un- 
usual effect  on  tiis  little  admirer — it 
completely  silenced  him.  When  the 
first  surprise  was  over,  he  made  a 
speech  in  explanation  of  his  taciuisni- 
ty  and  in  praise  of  Voltaire  ;  on  hear- 
ing which,  "  the  eyes  of  that  respecta- 
ble old  philosopher  filled  with  an  ex- 
pression of  surprise  and  delight," 
which  lie  manifested  by  snatching  up 
the  pigmy  panegyrist  in  his  arms. 

Retracing  his  steps,  the  Count  re- 
turned to  (Germany,  visited  Munich 
and  other  cities,  and  at  Tiersdorff  was 
persuaded  by  the  Margrave  and  Mar- 
gravine of  Anspach  to  try  his  fortune 
in  England.  Through  this  and  the 
sister  countries  he  made  expeditions 
for  many  years,  and  sometimes,  we 
believe,  exhibiting  himself  in  a  less 
equivocal  manner.  At  length,  just  as 
he  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for 
America,  he  received  from  some  kind 
and  generous  friends  a  sura  sufficient  to 
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secure  to  him  a  moderate  independence. 
His  delight  at  thus  terminating  \v;uider- 
ings  and  labours  now  so  unsuited  to  his 
years,  his  new  and  happy  sensations  of 
ease  and  security,  his  sincere  and  lively 
gratitude,  are  simply  but  strongly  ex- 
pressed; he  settled  himself  at  Durham 
near  some  of  his  friends  and  there  he 
still  resides,  waiting  his  summons  to 


that  state  where  every  outward  distinc- 
tion will  cease,  where  those  who  were 
here  "  curtailed  of  this  fair  proportion, 
cheated  of  stature,  by  dissembling  Na- 
ture," will  as  amply  fdl  the  glorious 
robes  of  light  and  immortality,  as  if 
they  had  been  Earth's  tierce  issue,  the 
"  immania  Monstra  Gigantes." 

W.E. 


WITCHES,    AND    OTHER    NimiT    FEAUS. 


X/^E  are  too  hasty  when  we  set 
"  down  our  ancestors  in  the  gross  for 
fools,  for  the  monstrous  inconsistencies 
(as  they  seem  to  us)  involved  in  their 
creed  of  witchcraft.  In  the  relations  of 
this  visible  world  we  find  them  to  have 
been  as  rational,  and  shrewd  to  detect 
an  historic  anomaly  as  ourselves.  But 
when  once  the  invisible  world  was  sup- 
posed to  be  opened,  and  the  lawless 
agency  of  bad  spirits  assumed,  what 
measures  of  probability,  of  decency,  of 
fitness,  or  proportion — of  that  which 
distinguishes  the  likely  from  the  palpa- 
ble absurd — could  they  have  to  "fiiide 
them  in  the  rejection  or  admission  of 
any  particular  testimony? — That  maid- 
ens pined  away,  wasting  inwardly  as 
their  waxen  images  consumed  before  a 
fire — that  corn  was  lodged,  and  cattle 
lamed — that  whirlwinds  uptore  in  dia- 
bolical revelry  the  oaks  of  the  forest — 
or  that  spits  and  kettles  only  danced  a 
fearful-innocent  vagary  about  some  rus- 
tic's kitchen  when  no  wind  Avas  stirring 
— were  all  equally  probable  where  no 
law  of  agency  was  understood.  That 
the  prince  of  the  powers  of  darkness, 
passing  by  the  flower  and  pomp  of  the 
earth,  should  lay  preposterous  siege  to 
the  weak  fantasy  of  indigent  eld — has 
neither  likelihood  nor  unlikehliood  a 
j)7iori  to  us,  who  have  no  measure  to 
guess  at  his  policy,  or  standard  to  esti- 
mate what  rate  those  anile  souls  may 
fetch  in  the  devil's  market.  Nor,  when 
the  wicked  are  expressly  symbolized 
by  a  goat,  was  it  to  be  wondered  at  so 
much,  that /ie  should  come  sometimes  in 
that  body,  and  assert  his  metaphor. — 
That  the  intercourse  was  opened  at  all 
between  both  worlds  was  perhaps  the 
mistcike — but  that  once  assumed,  I  see 


no  reason  for  disbelieving  one  attested 
story  of  this  nature  more  than  another 
on  the  score  of  absurdity.  There  is  no 
law  to  judge  of  the  lawless,  or  canon  by 
which  a  dream  may  be  criticised. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  I  could 
not  have  existed  in  days  of  received 
witchcraft ;  that  I  could  not  have  slept 
in  a  village  where  one  of  those  reputed 
hags  dwelt.  Our  ancestors  were  bold- 
er or  more  obtuse.  Amidst  the  univer- 
sal belief  that  these  wretches  were  in 
league  with  the  author  of  all  evil,  hold- 
ing hell  tributar}-  to  their  inuttering,  no 
simple  Justice  of  the  Peace  seems  to 
have  scrupled  issuing,  or  silly  Headbo- 
rough  serving,  a  warrant  upon  them — 
as  if  they  should  sabj)oena  Satan! — 
Prospero  in  his  boat,  with  his  books  and 
wand  about  him,  suffers  himself  to  be 
conveyed  away  at  the  mercy  of  his  en- 
emies to  an  unknown  island.  He  might 
have  raised  a  storm  or  two,  we  think  on 
the  passage.  His  acquiescence  is  in 
exact  analogy  to  the  non-resistance  of 
witches  to  the  constituted  powers. — 
What  stops  the  Fiend  in  Spenser  from 
tearing  Guy  on  to  pieces — or  who  had 
made  it  a  condition  of  his  prey,  that 
Guyon  must  take  assay  of  the  glorious 
bait — we  have  no  guess.  We  do  not 
know  the  laws  of  that  country. 

From  my  childhood  I  was  extremely 
inquisitive  about  witches  and  witch  sto- 
ries. My  maid,  and  more  legendary 
aunt,  supplied  me  with  good  store.  But 
I  shall  mention  the  accident  which  di- 
rected my  curiosity  originally  into  this 
channel.  In  my  father's  book-closet^ 
the  History  of  the  Bible,  by  Stackliouse, 
occupied  a  distinguished  station.  The 
pictures  with  which  it  abounds — one  of 
the   arkj  in  particular,  and  another  of 
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Solomon's  temple,  delineated  with  all 
the  fidelity  of  occular  admeasurement, 
as  if  the  artist  had  been  upon  the  spot 
— attracted  my  childish  attention. 
There  was  a  picture  too,  of  the  Witch 
raising  up  Samuel,  which  I  wish  that  I 
had  never  seen.  Stackhouse  is  in  two 
huge  tomes — and  there  was  a  pleasure 
in  removing  folios  of  that  magnitude, 
which,  with  infinite  straining,  was  as 
much  as  I  could  manage,  from  the  situ- 
ation which  they  occupied  upon  an  up- 
per shelf.  Turning  over  the  picture 
of  the  ark  with  too  much  haste,  I  un- 
happily made  a  breach  in  its  ingenious 
fabric — driving  my  inconsiderate  fin- 
gers right  through  the  two  larger  quad- 
rupeds— the  elephant,  and  the  camel — 
that  stare  (as  well  they  might)  out  of 
the  two  last  windows  next  the  steerage 
in  that  unique  piece  of  naval  architec- 
ture. Stackhouse  was  henceforth  lock- 
ed up,  and  became  an  interdicted  treas- 
ure. But  there  was  one  impression 
which  I  had  imbibed  from  Stackhouse, 
which  no  lock  or  bar  could  shut  out, 
and  which  was  destined  to  try  my  child- 
ish nerves  rather  more  seriously. — That 
detestable  picture ! 

I  was  dreadfully  alive  to  nervous 
terrors.  The  night-time  solitude,  and 
the  dark,  were  my  hell.  The  suffer- 
ings I  endured  in  this  nature  would  jus- 
tify the  expression.  I  never  laid  my 
head  on  my  pillow,  I  suppose,  from  the 
fourth  to  the  seventh  year  of  my  life — 
so  far  as  memory  serves  in  things  so 
long  ago — without  an  assurance,  which 
realized  its  own  prophecy,  by  seeing 
some  frightful  spectre.  Be  old  Stack- 
house  then  acquitted  in  part,  if  I  say 
that  in  his  picture  of  the  Witch  raising 
up  Samuel  1  owe — not  my  midnight 
terrors,  the  hell  of  my  infancy — but  the 
shape  and  manner  of  their  visitation. 
It  was  he  who  dressed  up  for  me  a  hag 
that  nightly  sate  upon  my  pillow — a 
true  bed-fellow  when  my  aunt  or  my 
maid  was  far  from  me.  All  day  long, 
while  the  book  was  permitted  me,  I 
dreamed  waking  over  his  delineation, 
and  at  night  (if  I  may  use  so  bold  an 
expression)  awoke  into  sleep,  and  found 
the  vision  true.  The  feeling  about  for 
a  friendly  arm — the  hoping  for  a  famil- 
iar voice,  when  children  wake  screaming 
— and  find  none  to  soothe  them — what 


a  tenible  shaking  it  is  to  their  poor 
nerves  !  The  keeping  them  up  till 
midnight,  through  candle-light  and  the 
unwholesome  hours,  as  they  are  called, 
— would,  I  am  satisfied  in  a  medical 
point  of  view,  prove  the  better  caution. 
— That  detestable  picture,  as  I  have 
said,  gave  the  fashion  to  my  dreams — 
if  dreams  they  were — for  the  scene  of 
them  was  invariably  the  room  in  which 
I  lay.  Had  I  never  met  with  the  pic- 
ture, the  fears  would  have  come  self-pic- 
tured in  some  shape  or  other — 

Headless  bear,  black-man,  or  ape— 

but,  as  it  was,  my  imagination  took 
that  form. — It  is  not  book,  or  picture, 
or  the  stories  of  foolish  servants,  which 
create  these  terrors  in  children.  They 
can  at  most  but  give  them  a  direction. 
Dear  little  T.  H.  who  of  all  children 
has  been  brought  up  with  the  most  scru- 
pulous exclusion  of  every  taint  of  su- 
perstition— who  was  never  allowed  to 
hear  of  a  goblin  or  apparition,  or  scarce- 
ly to  be  told  of  bad  men,  or  to  read  or 
to  hear  of  any  distressing  story — finds 
all  this  world  of  fear,  from  which  he 
has  been  so  rigidly  excluded  ab  extrUy 
in  his  own  "  thick-coming  fancies ;" 
and  from  his  little  midnight  pillow,  this 
nurse-child  of  optimism  will  start  at 
shapes,  unborrowed  of  tradition,  in 
sweats  to  which  the  reveries  of  the  cell- 
damned  murderer  are  tranquillity. 

Gorgons,  and  Hydras  and  Chimse- 
ras  dire — stories  of  Celaeno  and  the 
Harpies — may  reproduce  themselves 
in  the  brain  of  superstition — but  they 
were  there  before.  They  are  tran- 
scripts, types,  the  archetypes  are  in  us, 
and  eternal.  How  else  should  the  re- 
cital of  that,  which  we  know  in  a  wak- 
ing sense,  to  be  false,  come  to  affect  UB 
at  all  ? — or 

Names,  whose  sense  we  see  not, 

Fray  us  with  things  that  be  not  f 

Is  it  that  we  naturally  conceive  terror 
from  such  objects,  considered  in  their 
capacity  of  being  able  to  inflict  upon  us 
bodily  injury  ? — O,  least  of  all !  These 
terrors  are  of  older  standing.  They 
date  beyond  body — or,  without  the 
body  they  would  have  been  the  same. 
All  the  cruel,  tormenting,  defined  de- 
vils in  Dante — tearing,  mangling,  chok- 
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ing,  stifling,  scorching  demons — are 
they  one  half  so  fearful  to  the  spirit  of 
a  man,  as  the  simple  idea  of  a  spirit  un- 
embodied  following  him — 

Like  one  that  on  a  loAesOme  road 
Doth  walk  iu  fear  and  dread, 
And  having  once  turn'd  round,  walks  on, 
And  turns  nu  mure  his  head  ; 
Because  be  knows  a  frightful  fiend 
Doth  close  behind  him  tread.* 

That  the  kind  of  fear  here  treated  of 
is  purely  spiritual — that  it  is  strong  in 
proportion  as  it  is  objectless  upon  earth 
' — that  it  predominates  in  the  period  of 
sinless  infancy — are  difficulties,  the  so- 
lution of  which  might  afil'ord  some  pro- 
bable insight  into  our  ante-mundane 
condition,  and  a  peep  at  least  into  the 
shadow  land  of  pre-existence. 

My  night-fancies  have  long  ceased 
to  be  afflictive.  I  confess  an  occasion- 
al night-mare  ;  but  I  do  not,  as  in  ear- 
ly youth,  keep  a  stud  of  them.  Fiend- 
ish faces,  with  the  extinguished  taper, 
will  come  and  look  at  me  ;  but  I  know 
them  for  mockeries,  even  while  I  can- 
not elude  their  presence,  and  1  fight 
and  grapple  with  them.  For  the  credit 
of  my  imagination,  I  am  almost  asham- 
ed to  say  how  tame  and  prosaic  dreams 
are  grown.  They  are  never  romantic, 
— seldom  even  rural.  They  are  of  ar- 
chitecture and  of  buildings — cities 
abroad,  which  I  have  never  seen,  and 
hardly  have  hope  to  see.  I  have  tra- 
versed, for  the  seeming  length  of  a  nat- 
ural day,   Rome,   Amsterdam,   Paris, 

Lisbon their      churches,      palaces, 

squares,  market-places,  shops,  suburbs, 
ruins,  with  an  inexpressible  sense  of  de- 
light— a  map-like  distinctness  of  trace 
— and  a  day-light  vividness  of  vision, 
that  was  all  but  being  awake.  I  have 
travelled  amongst  the  Westmoreland 
fells — my  highest  Alps, — but  they  were 
objects  too  mighty  for  the  grasp  of  my 
dreaming  recognition  ;  and  I  have  again 
and  again  awoke  with  ineffectual  strug- 
gles of  the  "  inner  eye,"  to  make  out  a 
shape  in  any  way  whatever,  of  Helvel- 
lyn.  JVIethought  I  was  in  that  country, 
but  the  mountains  were  gone.  The 
poverty  of  my  dreams  mortify  me. 
There  is  C ,  at  his  will  can  con- 
jure up  icy  domes,  and  pleasure-houses 

*  Mr.  Coleridg'e's  Aiirieut  Mariner. 
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for  Kubla  Khan  and  Abyssinian  maids, 
and  songs  of  Abara,  and  caverns, 

Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river,  runs, 

to  solace  his  night  solitudes — when  I 
cannot  muster  a  fiddle.  Barry  Corn- 
wall has  his  tritons  and  his  nerieds 
gamboling  before  him  in  nocturnal  vis- 
ions, and  proclaiming  sons  born  to  JNep- 
tune — when  my  stretch  of  imaginative 
activity  can  hardly,  in  the  night  season, 
raise  up  the  ghost  of  a  fish-wife.  To 
set  my  failures  in  somewhat  a  mortify- 
ing light — it  was  after  reading  the  no- 
ble bream  of  this  poet,  that  my  fancy 
ran  strong  upon  these  marine  spectra  ; 
and  the  poor  plastic  power,  such  as  it 
is,  within  me  set  to  work,  to  humour 
my  folly  in  a  sort  of  dream  that  very 
night.  Methought  I  was  upon  the 
ocean  billows  at  some  sea  nuptials,  rid- 
ing and  mounted  high,  with  the  cus- 
tomary train  sounding  their  conchs  be- 
fore me,  (I  myself,  you  may  be  sure, 
the  leading  god,)  and  jollily  we  went 
careering  over  the  main,  till  just  where 
Ino  Leucothea  should  have  greeted  me 
(1  think  it  was  Ino)  with  a  white  era- 
brace,  the  billows  gradually  subsiding, 
fell  from  a  sea-roughness  to  a  sea-calm, 
and  thence  to  a  river-motion,  and  that 
river  (^as  happens  in  the  familiarization 
of  dreamsj  was  no  other  than  the  gentle 
Thames,  which  landed  me,  in  the  waf- 
ture  of  a  placid  wave  or  two,  safe  and 
inglorious  somewhere  at  the  foot  of 
Lambeth  palace. 

The  desire  of  the  soul's  creativeness 
in  sleep  might  furnish  no  whimsical 
criterion  of  the  quantum  of  poetical 
faculty  resident  in  the  same  soul  wak- 
ing. An  old  gentleman,  a  friend  of 
mine,  and  a  humourist,  used  to  carry 
this  notion  so  far,  that  when  he  saw 
any  stripling  of  his  acquaintance  ambi- 
tious of  becoming  a  poet,  his  first  ques- 
tion would  be,  "  Voung  man,  what  sort 
of  dreams  have  you  ?''  1  have  so  much 
faith  in  my  old  friejid's  theory,  that 
when  I  feel  tliat  idle  vein  returning 
upon  me,  I  presently  subside  into  my 
proper  element  of  prose,  rememberinj^ 
those  eluding  nereids,  and  that  inauspi- 
cious inland  landing. 
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T-ETTERS    ON    A   TOUR   IN    SWITZERLAND. 

NO.    I. 

Even  now  where  Alpine  solitudes  ascend, 
I  sit  me  down  a  pensive  hour  to  spend. 

Goldsmith. 


T17"E  arrived  at  Orbe,  from  Dijon, 
by  way  of  Salins  and  Pontarlier 
— a  road  full  of  beauty,  and  a  worthy 
introduction  to  this  lovely  Pays  de 
Vaud.  A  few  leagues  from  Dijon, 
about  Auxonne,  as  we  drove  along  the 
plains,  near  the  Saone,  we  first  saw  the 
bold  blue  outlines  of  the  Jura ;  and  at 
Salins  we  entered  into  one  of  its  deep 
valleys,  with  all  the  picturesque  ac- 
companiments of  fir  forests  and  im- 
pending mountains.  We  had  now 
fairly  turned  our  backs  on  the  tame  me- 
diocrity of  French  landscape,  and 
though  the  post-book  told  us  we  were 
in  the  Departement  du  Jura,  the  for- 
ests, the  mountains,  the  glens,  the 
streams,  the  pastoral  cottages,  assured 
us  we  were  on  the  verge  of  Switzer- 
land. Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the 
drive  from  Pontarlier  to  Orbe.  Pon- 
tarlier is  situated  in  a  rich  plain  of  pas- 
ture watered  by  the  Doubs.  The 
wooded  barrier  of  the  Jura  rises  majes- 
tically above  the  town,  and  the  high 
road  runs  through  a  pass  between  per- 
pendicular rocks  so  narrow  as  to  have 
been  formerly  shut  in  by  gates,  the 
posts  of  whicli  still  remain.  On  the 
cliff  on  one  side  is  perched  the  fortress 
of  Joux  beetling  over  the  road.  Here 
Toussaint  L'Ouverture  was  confined  by 
Napoleon,  and  died  of  cold,  hunger, 
and  grief.  The  rock  is  almost  inac- 
cessible, and  admirably  adapted  for  the 
site  of  a  frontier  fortress.  Nothing  but 
a  refinement  in  oppressive  cruelty  could 
select  the  fortress  for  a  state  prison.  A 
soft  green  valley,  sunk  deep  between 
mountains  rising  abruptly  and  richly 
clothed  with  the  deep  green  of  the  fir, 
now  aflbrded  us  a  passage  through  the 
chain  of  the  Jura.  At  the  village  of 
Balaigne  we  passed  the  frontier.  An 
inspection  of  our  passports  by  one  of 
the  Gendarmerie  Vaudoise,  with  a  sa- 
bre by  his  side,  and  Liberie  et  Patrie, 
the  motto  of  the  Canton,  glittering  on 
his  helmet,  somewhat  disturbed  the  ro- 
mantic illusions  of  the  scene,  and  the 
associations  connected  with  a  pastoral 


republic.  The  drive  by  Balaigne  and 
Montcharand  to  Orbe  is  one  of  the  most 
lovely  that  can  be  conceived.  Here  it 
is  that  you  first  command  a  Swiss  pros- 
pect, with  all  its  luxuriant  variety  of 
mountain,  forest,  orchards,  valleys, 
lakes,  alps,  and  snows.  The  Lake  of 
Geneva  was  obscured  by  the  mists  of 
the  evening,  but  the  lake  of  Neufchatel 
lay  bright  and  glittering  below  us. 
Orbe,  though  not  a  pretty  town  in  it- 
self, is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  that  I 
know.  The  character  of  the  neigh- 
bouring scenery  has  a  smiling  loveli- 
ness, and  a  teeming  fertility,  which  I 
never  saw  equalled.  The  neatness  of 
the  villages,  the  cleanly  respectability 
of  the  people,  their  large  well-built  cot- 
tages and  farms,  the  beautiful  pastures, 
vineyards,  orchards,  that  slope  down  to 
the  romantic  river  Orbe,  which  alter- 
nately roars  in  cascades  through  rocks, 
and  meanders  through  an  expanse  of 
meadow,  the  town  with  its  steeples  and 
old  Roman  towers  on  a  vine-covered 
eminence  above  the  river,  the  upland 
pastures  of  the  Jura  covered  with  flocks 
of  cows  and  goats  and  studded  with 
white  chalets — add  to  this  scene  of 
beauty  the  black  fir-clad  ridge  of  the 
Jura  above,  the  glittering  lakes  in  the 
plains  below,  and  the  white  broken  ma- 
jestic Alps  glittering  in  the  far  horizon  ; 
and,  perhaps,  Nature  can  hardly  sup- 
ply a  more  enchanting  scene  of  beauty 
and  all-varied  grace  and  luxuriance.  A 
tone  of  retired  peace  and  primitive  re- 
pose reigns  throughout  the  place.  The 
old  Swiss  warrior  of  the  13th  century, 
who  stands  on  the  fountain  in  the  little 
market-place,  looks  as  if  he  had  lifted 
his  stone  sword  without  molestation  for 
centuries.  A  fine  beech-tree  luxuriates 
on  the  walls  of  the  gate  of  entrance,  and 
the  cascade  formed  by  the  Orbe,  under 
the  picturesque  stone  bridge,  murmurs 
in  harmony  with  the  beauties  of  nature 
and  the  tranquil  spirit  of  the  place.  *  * 
We  drove  the  other  day  to  V'al  Orbe, 
three  leagues  from  Orbe.  No  travel- 
ler who  visits  this  part  of  Switzerland 
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should  neglect  seeing  this  beautiful  vil- 
lage, and  the  singular  and  lovely 
source  of  the  Orbe  in  its  neighbourhood. 
In  our  way  we  visited  a  cascade  formed 
by  the  river  Orbe,  near  the  village  of 
Ballaigne.  The  exquisite  limpidness 
of  the  water,  the  grandeur  of  the  rocks 
fringed  and  tufted  with  luxuriant  brush- 
wood and  beech-saplings,  the  seques- 
tered shades  which  embosom  the  foam- 
ing torrent,  render  this  one  of  the  most 
interesting  waterfalls  I  have  seen.  At 
Ballaigne,  we  left  the  carriage,  and  put 
ourselves  under  the  guidance  of  a  stur- 
dy Swiss  peasant  to  conduct  us  to  the 
cascade.  The  man  was  dressed  in  a 
greasy  plush  jerkin,  a  large  straw  hat, 
loose  trowsers,  no  stockings,  and  shoes 
not  weather-tight.  He  appeared  civil 
and  intelligent ;  and  a  Swiss  gentle- 
man, who  accompanied  us,  seemed  to 
pay  him  some  deference.  On  return- 
ing from  the  cascade,  and  wishing  him 
good  morning,  I  begged  him  to  take 
three  francs  for  his  trouble,  which  be 
declined  with  a  civil  and  dignified  bow. 
I  soon  learned  my  mistake,  when  our 
Swiss  friend  informed  us  that  our  Cice- 
rone was  no  less  a  personage  than  a 
member  of  the  Grand  Council  of  the 
Canton  de  Vaud — a  modern  Cincinna- 
tus,  who  mingles  the  labours  of  the 
field  with  the  dignified  functions  of  the 
senate.  We  had  forgotten  that  we 
were  now  under  a  pastoral  govern- 
ment. How  far  the  crook  and  the  fo- 
rensic toga  consort  advantageously  to- 
gether, may  perhaps  be  a  question. 

The  village  of  Val  Orbe,  with  its 
neat  and  well-roofed  cottages,  its  pic- 
turesque spire  embosomed  in  poplars 
and  orchards,  stands  by  the  Jura.  The 
Orbe  has  its  singular  source  a  mile 
higher  in  the  valley.  Leaving  the  vil- 
lage, we  followed  the  windings  of  the 
stream  through  the  richest  meadows, 
the  valley  gradually  narrowing,  the  ma- 
jestic fir-clad  mountains  on  each  side 
growing  bolder  and  more  perpendicu- 
lar, and  finally  enclosing,  with  their 
gloomy  wooded  barrier,  the  lovely  glen 
through  which  the  stream  flows  and 
murmurs.  Dark  funereal  pines  and 
delicate  larches  shade  the  rocky  preci- 
pices, and  overhang  the  stream.  The 
scene  is  wild,  sequestered,  and  filled 
with  a  solitary  and  shady  stillness.  We 


began  to  wonder  whence  the  stream 
could  issue,  till  we  at  last  found  its 
source,  and  beheld  it,  with  delight  and 
astonishment,  gliding  forth  in  all  its 
pellucid  beauty,  from  a  lofty  wall  of 
rock  amidst  the  shade  of  these  sylvan 
recesses.  The  stream  is  seventeen  feet 
in  width,  and  four  or  five  in  depth  at 
its  issuing  from  the  rocks.  It  flows 
forth  from  the  rock  without  a  ripple, 
and  at  first  glides  and  waves  over  the 
most  green  and  graceful  moss,  till 
masses  of  rock,  detached  from  the 
heights  above,  interrupt  its  course,  and 
break  its  waters  into  murmuring  eddies 
and  cascades.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive any  thing  more  romantic  than  the 
whole  scene ;  and  no  one  that  has  vis- 
ited it  can  wonder  that  poets  should 
have  peopled  the  fountains  and  streams 
of  the  woods  with  Naiads  and  Undines. 
Saussure  prefers  the  source  to  that  of 
Vaucluse,  for  beauty  and  interest.  Its 
singularity  is  not  less  remarkable  than 
its  beauty.  The  water  is  furnished  by 
the  small  Lakes  of  Joux  and  Rousses, 
which  are  situated  above  the  rocks  of 
Val  Orbe  at  an  elevation  of  680  feet 
above  the  source.  These  lakes  dis- 
charge themselves  through  tunnels  be- 
tween the  vertical  couches  of  rock,  and 
penetrate  through  the  mountain  down 
to  the  source.  *         #         * 

The  drive  from  Orbe  to  Lausanne, 
by  La  Sarra  and  Cossonay,  is  a  con- 
tinued scene  of  fertility  and  graceful 
beauty.  The  haziness  of  a  sultry  at- 
mosphere cleared  up  as  we  approach- 
ed Lausanne,  and  opened  to  us  the  ma- 
jestic chain  of  the  rugged  and  purple 
Alps,  with  their  white  heads  capped  by 
the  clouds,  or  glittering  in  the  sun  for  a 
continuous  length  of  above  thirty 
leagues.  Lausanne  itself  is  one  of  the 
ugliest  and  most  inconvenient  towns  on 
the  Continent.  The  hills  and  slopes  in 
the  town  render  it  almost  impossible  to 
drive  in  a  carriage  with  safety.  The 
cathedral  is  a  venerable  Gothic  struc- 
ture, in  a  fine  situation,  commanding 
the  lake  and  the  mountains.  The  town 
presents  scarcely  any  objects  of  inter- 
est;  but  it  is  surprising  how  little  they 
are  missed.  Nature  in  Switzerland  is 
all  in  all.  She  has  here  built  her  pe- 
rennial throne,  and  reigns  unquestioned 
mistress  of  edl  our  sympatliies  and  sen- 
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sations.  Art  scarcely  puts  in  a  single 
claim  to  our  regard ;  and  those  which 
it  does  present  are  of  a  very  inferior 
interest.  Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand 
would  say  that  the  hand  of  man  has 
here  been  kept  in  awe,  and  checked  by 
the  overwhelming  wonder  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  the  prossens  Deus,  which 
manifests  itself  in  every  glacier  and 
every  valley,  has  taught  hira  a  lesson 
of  humility,  and  confined  his  aspiring 
powers  to  the  humble  occupations  of 
tilling  his  fields  and  protecting  his 
dwelling  from  the  avalanche  and  the 
torrent.  Certain  it  is  that  no  country 
possesses  more  of  useful  economy  and 
institutions,  and  less  of  the  interest  of 
the  fine  arts,  or  of  the  tasteful  refine- 
ments of  social  life,  than  Switzerland. 
Splendid  cliurches,  handsome  palaces, 
costly  monuments,  fine  country-seats, 
galleries  of  pictures,  showy  equipages, 
luxurious  mansions,  are  here  sought 
for  in  vain ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  have  neat  farms  and  good  farmers, 
good  breeds  of  cattle,  excellent  dairies, 
drill-ploughs,  cream  cheeses,  and  even 
admirable  gold  watches  and  musical 
snuff-boxes.  In  a  word,  the  genius  of 
man  has  here  a  tendency  to  the  useful 
and  mechanical.  It  is  in  nature  alone 
that  the  mind  finds  those  unbounded 
stores  of  beauty,  grace,  and  curiosity, 
which  form  the  interest  of  the  country 
— that  the  philosopher  meets  neiv  won- 
ders to  excite  his  speculation  and  repay 
his  research — the  poet  living  scenes, 
that  embody  the  loveliest  visions  of  his 
fancy — while  the  mere  rambling  desul- 
tory traveller  refreshes  his  feelings  and 
his  faculties  at  the  pure  fountain  of  na- 
ture, quickens  his  perceptions  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  grand,  and  brings 
home  with  him  to  the  dull  routines  of 
of  life  a  ♦east  of  sweet  and  innocent  re- 
membrances. 

At  Lausanne  we  had  the  gratification 
of  visiting  the  great  classic  hero  of  our 
stage,  whom  we  found  enjoying  leisure 
and  literary  ease,  and  distinguished  re- 
putation, amongst  all  the  charms  of  pic- 
turesque nature.  His  abode  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  and  most  pleasingly 
situated  cliampagnes  near  Lausanne, 
commanding  a  lovely  prospect  of  the 
lake  and  the  Alps.  Tlie  interior  unites 
all  the  elegance  of  a  foreign  villa  with  the 


comfort  of  an  English  gentleman's  man- 
sion; and  we  considered  ourselves 
highly  fortunate  in  spending  some  most 
agreeable  hours  with  its  interesting 
host,  and  a  selection  of  individuals  em- 
inent in  the  literary  rolls  of  our  coun- 
try. Mrs.  Siddons  was  a  chief  orna- 
ment of  this  interesting  circle  ;  and  her 
conversation  seemed  to  have  acquired 
a  new  warmth  and  eloquence  from  the 
inspiring  scenes  which  she  was  visiting 
for  the  first  time.  Her  descriptions  of 
the  sensations  she  had  experienced,  and 
the  deep  admiration  she  had  felt  in  wit- 
nessing the  wonders  of  Alpine  nature, 
particularly  on  her  first  entrance  into 
Switzerland,  and  her  visit  to  the  Alps 
of  Berne,  had  all  the  energy  of  truth 
and  the  glow  of  real  sensibility.  As 
we  stood  in  a  window  of  Mr.  Kemble's 
villa,  listening  to  Mrs.  Siddons's 
charming  enthusiasm,  and  joining  in 
her  expressions  of  admiration,  the 
moon  was  streaming  in  all  her  lustre 
across  the  glassy  lake  spread  out  be- 
fore the  house.  The  Alps  on  the  op^ 
posite  bank  marked  out  their  dark  and 
jagged  outlines  on  the  pure  blue  of 
the  Heavens.  It  was  impossible  to  be- 
hold an  evening  or  a  scene  of  more  ex- 
quisite and  lovely  repose ;  and  the  so- 
ciety in  which  we  enjoyed  it,  and  by 
which  it  was  enjoyed,  gave  an  increas- 
ed zest  to  its  beauties.  Lord  Byron, 
who  by  the  way  is  the  best  of  compan- 
ions and  guides  in  Switzerland,  has 
seized  every  feature  of  a  moonhght 
scene  on  the  lake  with  his  usual  power 
and  felicity. 

It  is  the  hush  of  night,  and  all  between 

Thy  margin  and  the  mountains  dusk  yet  clear, 
Mellow'd  and  mingling,  y^t  distinctly  seen 

Save  darken'd  Jura,  whose  capt  heights  appear 
Precipitously  steep  ;  and  drawing  near. 

There  breathes  a  living  fragrance  from  the  shore 
of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood  :  on  the  ear 

Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar. 
Or  chirps   the   grasshopper   one   good  night  csrol 

more 

Childe  Harold,  Canto  Hi. 

We  happened  to  be  at  Lausanne  on 
occasion  of  a  very  strictly  observed  fast, 
which  occurs  annually  in  the  month  of 
September.  It  was  observed  with  a 
degree  of  ceremony  and  strictness  much 
beyond  the  observances  of  a  Sabbath. 
Divine  service  commenced  at  seven  and 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  the  Ca- 
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thedral  and  other  churches,  and  a  sue-  gin  of  the  fast.  All  agreed  that  it  was 
cession  of  prayers  and  sermons  was  de-  of  great  antiquity,  and  intended  to  com- 
livered  without  interruption  till  three  or  memorate  some  signal  instance  of  the 
four  in  the  afternoon.  All  business  divine  protection  extended  to  the  coun- 
was  suspended — not  a  single  shop  was  try  :  beyond  this,  no  information  was 
open — and  the  churches  were  thronged  to  be  obtained.  If  this  had  been  in  a 
to  overflowing.  As  soon  as  one  ser-  Catholic  canton,  where  ceremonies  de- 
vice was  at  an  end,  the  congregation  scend  as  an  inheritance  from  generation 
departed  to  make  room  for  fresh  wor-  to  generation,  without  inquiry  as  to 
shippers;  while  the  pulpit  was  occu-  their  meaning  and  origin,  it  would  have 
gied  by  a  fresh  pastor.  ISotvvithstand-  excited  no  wonder ;  but  it  appeared 
ing  all  this  zealous  solemnization  of  very  singular  to  see  a  shrewd  inquiring 
the  day,  it  was  somewhat  extraordina-  race  of  Calvinists  praying  and  singing 
ry,  that  after  an  inquiry  of  at  least  a  from  morning  till  night,  without  being 
score  of  individuals,  many  of  them  of  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of 
information,  we  found  it  impossible  to  the  tendency  of  their  devotions, 
obtain  any  specific  account  of  the  or»~ 


HELEN    GR^MK. 

A  spirit  glides  to  my  bed-side, 

Wringing  it's  hands  of  virgin  snow  ; 

Loosely  it's  robes  of  floating  light, 
Loosely  it's  golden  ringlets  flow  ; 

All  in  a  shadowy  mantle  clad, 

It  climbs  my  blissless  bridal  bed. 

"  Thou  airy  phantom  of  the  night, 
Unveil  thy  face,  and  gaze  on  me, 

Until  my  shivering  heart  is  cold, 
And  I'll  arise,  and  follow  thee. 

Oh  !  Helen  Grseme,  celestial  maid, 

I  commune  with  thine  angel  shade. 

"  Ill-omen'd  was  this  morn  to  me. 
The  woeful  morn  of  my  wedding  ; 

Matilda  heard  a  death-bed  toll — 
When  on  her  finger  glow'd  the  ring. 

My  cold  hand  clasp'd  tlie  blushing  dame's,- 

But  O  !  my  heart  was  Helen  Graeme's." 

"  Arise,  Lord  Anchinlea,  arise. 

And  wrap  thee  in  this  shroud  of  mine  ; 

Turn  from  thy  softly  slumbering  bride, 
And  press  mj'  shivering  cheek  to  thine. 

On  forest  glade,  and  naked  wold, 

The  wind  is  keen — the  dew  is  cold. 

"  I  know  thee  well,  deserving  youth  ; 

Fair  honour  clothes  thy  gentle  brow  ; 
The  rage  of  feud  withheld  thy  hand, — 

But  hand  and  heart  are  Helen's  now. 
Another  lock'd  embrace,  and  we 
Will  hie  us  to  eternity. 

"  An  angry  father's  scowling  brow, 

A  lady  mother's  wrathful  eye 
Will  never  more  our  loves  divide — 

Will  never  more  our  peace  annoy. 
In  one  wide  bed,  beneath  the  yevf, 
There  will  we  sleep — and  sweetly  too." 

His  young  bride  woke  in  sore  affright — 

Pale  as  the  cold,  the  lifeless  clay  ; 
She  saw  her  lord  in  Helen's  arms, — 
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His  quivering  corse  beside  her  lay. 
Wrapt  in  a  mantling  blaze  of  light, 
They  vanish'd  from  that  lady's  sight. 

Green  grows  the  birk  on  Laggan  burn; 

And  fair  the  opening  blossom  blows  ; 
But  greener  is  the  sacred  grass, 

And  ruddier  too,  the  wild-briar  rose, 
Where  dew-bath'd  flowrets  gently  rest 
Their  bloomy  heads  on  Helen's  breost. 


I-, 


ETYMOLOGICAL    GLEANINGS. 

A  work  under  this  title  is  preparing  for  the  press,  interspersed  with  philological  observa- 
tions, curious  anecdotes,  historical  explanations,  &,c.  and  intended  as  a  supplement  to 
the  last  edition  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary,  and  will,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  fiom  the 
specimen  of  a  first  sheet,  do  no  discredit  to  the  ingenious,  learned,  and  amusing  writer. 
We  are  fortunatel}' enabled  to  show,  by  a  few  selections,  on  what  our  opinion  is  form- 
ed, and  these  we  subjoin  for  the  entertainment  of  our  readers. 

A.  clang  of  cranes,   or  the   blast  of  the 

rriHE  pronunciation  of  this  vowel  be-  trumpet;  I  to  i/ellow  and  the  slender 
-*-  ing  no  more  than  the  opening  of  sounds  of  the ^ao-eo/e#  ;  OtoreJ,  and 
the  mouth  with  the  intention  of  produ-  the  drum  ;  and  U  to  black,  and  the 
cing  a  sound,  gave  occasion  to  the  quaint    Jiowlings  of  mourners   at  the   grave. 

Among  t!ie  different  citations  adduced 
to  support  his  hypothesis  in  its  inge- 
nious eccentricity,  I  find  the  following  : 

IVhite,  tJie 
undivided  ray 

of  light  ^      Stans  hostia  ad  aram 

Lauca  dum  nivea  circumdatur  infula  vitta- 

Geo.  iii.  487. 
Blue,  1st  pri-  ) 
mitive  colour  >  E. 

)      Quo  non  prsestantior  alter 
JEre  ciere  viros  Martemque  accendere  cantu- 
^/i  vi.  165. 
Yellow,  2nd  i 
&.  middle  pri-  >  I. 

mitive  colour,  j      Sub  tegmine  fagi 
Silvestrem  teuui  musam  meditaris  avena. 

Buc.  Ed.  i.  1. 

Red,  3rd  pri-  f  ^ 
mitive  colour.  ( 

Pro  raolli  viola,  pro  purpureo  narcisso. 

Buc.  Eel.  V.  38. 
Black,  ) 

absence  of       >  U. 
light.  ) 

Lamentis  gemitugue  et  fa2mineo  ululatu. 

^n.  iv.  667. 
and  .HUn.  xi.  662.  ululante  tumultu. 

Whatever   merit    may  be   attached 
to  the  above  hypothesis,  no  one  can  de- 


and  Leonine  hexameter 

Clamant  E  vel  A,  quotqv.ot  nascuntur  ab  EvA. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  observation,  that 
Cicero  himself  (in  Oral.  49)  condemns 
the  too-frequent  recurrence  of  that  vow- 
el, as  harsh  and  unpleasing  to  the  ear — 
insuavissimam  :  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  Virgil  adopts,  and  even  affects, 
such  an  illiteration  to  express  agree- 
able objects,  pleasing  ideas,  and  soft 
impressions ;  as  the  following  examples 
will  show : 

Phyllida  amo  ante  alias.   Bucol.  Eccl.  iii.  79. 
Pascitur  in  magna  silva  formosa  juvenca. 
Geo.  iii.  219. 

which  Delille  has  happily  translated  : 

Tranquille  elle  s'egara  en  un  gras  paturage. 

We  have  also  in  Bucol.  Eel.  ii.  51. 

Mollialuteola  pingit  vaccinia  calth&  ; 

and  in  Geo.  iv.  596, 

Ilia  quidem  Stygia  nabut  jam  frigida  cymba. 

How  to  reconcile  two  authorities  of  such 
weight  and  importance  I  cannot  take 
upon  myself  to  decide. 

In  a  manuscript  containing  curious  ny  that  it  is  curious  accidentally  to  find 

observations  upon  letters,  the  perusal  of  the  three  primitive  colours  of  nature, 

which  I  was  allowed  a  few  years  since,  blue,  yellow,  and  red,  placed  in  their 

the  author  surrounds  himself  with  quo-  prismatical  order,  between  the  full  ef- 

tations  from  ancient  poets,  in  order  to  fulgency  of  light  at  top,  and  the  perfect 

prove  that  the  vowel  A  corresponds  to  absence  of  it  at  bottom.     And  I  should 

white,  as  a  colour,  and  to  the  sound  of  not  wonder  if  the   proportionate  dis- 

the  German  Jiute 3  E.  to  blue,  and  the  tances  between  white  and  blue,  blue 
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and  yellow,  &c.  were  in  the  same  ratio 
with  those  between  the  broad  and  open 
sound  of  the  vowel  A  and  the  slender 
tone  of  E,  between  E  and  I,  &c. 

"  A  per  se  A.  Much  has  been  said 
to  explain  the  true  meaning  of  A  -per 
se  A,  which  is  nothing  more  than  A  by 
itself.  The  quotation  from  Wily  Be- 
guiled, (1635,)  as  given  in  Johnson's 
Dictionary  : 

'  In  faith  my   sweet   honey-comb,  I'll   love 
thee  A  per  se  A,' 

conta  ns  no  mystery  ;  the  sense  is  plain 
— '  I  will  love  thee  for  thy  own  merit ;' 
unless  it  allude  to  some  rebus  which  is 
now  forgotten,  or  to  a  French  game  of- 
ten played  in  company  on  a  winter's 
evening,  by  the  younger  part  of  the 
family  who  take  no  interest  at  the  card- 
table.  They  say,  '  J'aime  mon  amant 
par  A,  parcequ'il  est  Amiable,' — I  love 
my  friend  by  A,  because  he  is  Amia- 
ble. This  goes  round  the  cheerful  cir- 
cle as  fast  as  the  readiness  of  the  indi- 
viduals at  finding  adjective  beginning 
with  an  A,  can  allow.  Then  follows, 
'  J'aime  mon  amant  par  B,  parcequ'il 
est  Bienveillant.' — I  love  my  friend  by 
B,  because  he  is  Benevolent ;  and  so 
on.  If  any  one  stops  for  want  of  the 
word  beginning  by  the  letter  in  rota- 
tion, he  or  she  forfeits  and  deposits  a 
pledge,  the  redeeming  of  which  is  the 
the  aim  and  end  of  the  game.  This 
amusement  is  not  unknown  here. 

"ABBREUVOIR'.  s.  This  is  a 
French  word,  admitted,  nobody  knows 
why,  into  an  English  Dictionary,  and 
clearly  borrowed  from  the  Italian  abbe- 
verare  derivative  of  bevere.  The 
French  breuvage,  which  we  have  dilu- 
ted into  beverage,  or  rather  brought 
back  to  its  spring,  comes  also  from  be- 
vere, which  naturally  flows  from  the 
Latin  bibere,  to  drink  ;  the  letter  B 
taking  the  pronunciation  of  V,  as  it  was 
customary  among  the  Romans.  This 
circumstance  has  given  occasion  to  the 
following  distich : 

Bixit  pro  vixit  constat  scripsisse  Latinos, 
Ergo  nil  aliiid  vivere  quam  bibere  est. 

"  The  word  ahbreuvoir,  which  means 
strictly  a  watering-place  for  horses  and 
cattle,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
used  in  that  sense  in  English  ;  yet  our 
ijiasons,  when  they  place  several  stones 


contiguous  to  each  otlicr,  call  the  inter- 
stices '  abbreuvoirs,'  because  they  are 
to  be  abbrcuvcs  with  liquid  mortar. 
The  following  anecdote  will  establish 
the  sense  of  this  word,  according  to  the 
triie  French  acceptation  of  it  : 

A  Capuchin,  iu  one  of  his  sermons  had 
given  otVence  to  the  lackeys  of  a  nobleman, 
who,  a  few  days  after,  iuvitetl  him  to  dinner. 
The  Franciscan,  in  the  course  of  the  repast, 
had  repeatedly  made  signs  to  these  varlets 
for  the  means  of  quenching  his  thirst;  but 
the  spiteful  attendants  did  not  choose  to 
move.  The  patient  friar  bore  this  with  good 
humour,  till  at  last,  taking  hold  of  his  gir- 
dle,or  *  cordon,' he  placed  the  end  of  it  in 
the  hand  of  the  servant  nearest  to  him,  sav- 
ing, with  a  significant  smile,  '  Conduisez- 
moi,  a  I'abbreuvoir,' — Lead  me  to  the  horse- 
pond.  The  quaintness  of  the  application 
was  instantly  felt  by  the  master  of  the  house  ; 
a  bottle  of  champagne  was  placed  on  the 
table  at  the  side  of  the  Capuchin,  and  the 
next  day  the  offenders  were  dismissed. 

"  ABSTE'MIOUS,arf/'.  [abstemlus, 
Lat.  from  abs,  without,  and  temetumj 
strong  wine.]     Abstaining  from  wine. 

Pliny  tells  us  that  Cato  major  (who,  ac- 
cording to  Horace  had  no  objection  to  a 
brimmer  of  generous  wine, 

Narratur  et  prisci  Catonis 
Sffipe  mero  icaluisse  virtus, 

Od.  lib.  iii.  xxi.) 
had  slily  advised  his  relations  to   kiss  their 
wives  at  their  coming  home,  in    order  to  de- 
tect whether  they  had  drunk  wine  with  their 
gossips  when  abroad. 

"  The  reader  may  hav^e  not  remark- 
ed that  in  the  word  abstemious,  the 
five  vowels  of  the  alphabet  stand  in 
their  grammatical  order — a,  e,  i,  o,  u. 
The  word  facetious  presents  the  same 
accidental  singularity;  and  facetiously 
brings  in  the  y. 

"ACE,  s.  [Lat.  as.']  An  unit;  a 
single  point  on  cards  or  dice,  (Johnson.) 
The  word  as  in  Latin  means  a  whole 
sura,  an  estate,  or  any  thing  else  which 
may  be  divided  into  aliquot  parts ;  and 
is  derived  from  oes,  out  of  which  weights 
and  coinage  were  made.  At  cards,  the 
ace  is  (I  must  say  generally,  for  I  know 
of  games  in  which  it  is  not  so)  looked 
upon  as  the  highest  in  value  and  digni- 
ty' ;  so  that  all  the  rest  of  the  pack  are 
mere  dividends  of  the  principal,  the 
ace.  The  king,  queen,  and  knave, 
have  been  added  by  courtesy  ;  and  yet 
sometimes  the  ace  counts  eleven,  when 
the  king  is  valued  at  ten." 
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VISIT    TO    SCINDIAH  S    MAHRATTA    CAMP,    NEAR    GCALIOR. 


T^E  passed  along  under  the  south 
'  "  western  face  of  the  fort,  looking 
up  to  its  battlements,  its  towers,  and 
prison-palaces  ;  and  visiting,  about  half- 
way up  the  rocky  hill,  some  curious 
caves  containing  colossal  figures  of  the 
god  Budh.  From  the  mouth  of  one 
of  these  caves,  as  I  looked  out  on  the 
plain  below,  I  saw  several  small  soo- 
warries  in  motion  ;  here  an  elephant 
with  a  party  of  horse-men  ;  there  a 
couple  of  women's  hackrees  going  to  a 
garden,  with  a  small  escort  of  horse ; 
and  here  again,  a  leader  with  a  whole 
plump  of  spears  ;  while  individual 
figures  scouring  along  the  plain  might 
be  seen  ever}'^  where.  But  it  was  not 
tilljleaving  this  side  of  the  fort  we  came 
to  its  northern  head,  that  we  got  a  full 
view  of  the  Mahratta  camp.  It  is  not 
quite,  perhaps,  what  you  expect ;  for  it 
presents  the  appearance  of  an  immense 
village,  or  rather  collection  of  villages, 
with  about  a  dozen  chunamed  build- 
ings, shapeless,  coarse,  without  any  air 
of  ornament ;  and  here  and  there  ma- 
ny small  trees  and  hedges  of  the  milk- 
plant,  all  of  quick  growth  and  late 
planting,  but  yet  giving  the  whole  a  fix- 
ed and  settled  aspect.  At  the  second 
gaze,  however,  you  see  interspersed 
many  tents  and  palls,  flags  and  pen- 
nons ;  in  some  parts,  hutted  lines  and 
piles  of  anus  ;  in  one  range,  a  large 
regular  park  of  artillery  ;  in  all  the 
open  spaces,  horses  irregularly  picket- 
ted,  strings  of  camels,  and  a  few  stately 
elephants.  On  the  skirts  of  this  large 
mass,  a  few  smaller  and  more  regular 
encampments  belonging  to  particular 
chiefs  with  their  followers  better  armed 
and  mounted.  The  sounds,  too,  of 
neighings,  of  drums,  of  horns,  and  fire- 
arms ;  and,  occasionally,  the  piercing 
trump  of  the  elephant,  mingled  in  con- 
fusion with  the  hum  of  a  population, 
loud,  busy,  and  tumultuous,  tell  you, 
convincingly,  the  trade  here  is  war  : 
the  manufactures  are  of  arms. 

Many  years,  however,  has  the 
Mahratta  camp  happily  been  stationa- 
ry.    Nor  is  there  treasure  in  the  coflTers, 


or  energy  in  the  councils  of  Scindiah, 
which  now  stands  a  power,  isolated,help- 
less,  and  without  hope  ever  again  effectu- 
ally to  set  it  in  motion.  From  a  prodigious 
host,  it  has  dwindled  in  numbers  great- 
ly ;  in  efficiency  and  readiness  of  equip- 
ment, still  more  :  perhaps  not  more 
than  seven  thousand  mounted  men  are 
i  n  his  camp  ;  about  three  brigades  of 
infantry ;  his  artillery  alone  fine,  and 
disproportionately  so ;  his  stores  mise- 
rably low." 

Next  day  we  rode  into  camp — In 
traversing  this  rude  irregular  encamp- 
ment, the  groups  we  met  were  hors- 
es picketted  in  circles  with  the  ri- 
der's spear  planted  in  the  ground 
at  each  head-rope ;  men  lying  on  their 
horse-furniture  ;  pillowed  on  their 
shields  ;  or  busy  cooking ;  or  cleaning 
their  horses  and  arms.  I'heir  women 
making  fires  5  fetching  water  and  bring- 
ing in  grass  ;  their  children  of  all  sizes 
at  play  in  the  dust  naked.  All  these 
were  features,  to  the  eye  of  the  Euro- 
pean officer,  strange  and  interesting. 

"  As  we  passed  back  round  the  fort, 
we  were  fortunate  enough  to  meet  Scin- 
diah  returning  from  the  chase,  surround- 
ed by  all  his  chiefs  ;  and  preceded  or 
followed  by  about  seven  hundred  horse. 
Discharges  of  cannon  announced  his 
approach,  and  a  few  light  scattered 
parties  of  spearmen  were  marching  be- 
fore the  main  body.  We  stojjped  our 
elephants  just  on  one  side  of  a  narrow 
part  of  the  road,  where  the  rajah  and 
chiefs  with  his  immediate  escort  must 
pass. 

First  came  loose  light-armed  horse, 
either  in  the  road,  or  scrambling  and 
leaping  on  the  rude  banks  and  ravines 
near  ;  then  some  better  clad,  with  the 
quilted  poshauk* ;  and  one  in  a  com- 
plete suit  of  chain-armour  ;  then  a  few 
elephants,  among  them  the  hunting  ele- 
phant of  Scindiah,  from  which  he  had 
dismounted.  On  one  small  elephant, 
guiding  it  himself,  rode  a  fine  boy,  a 
foundling  protege  of  Scindiah,  called 

*  A  garment  of  cloth,  or  silk,  quilted  and  stuffed 
with  cotton,  so  as  to  render  it  sabre-proof 
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the  Jungle  Rajah  ;  then  came,  slowly 
prancing,  a  host  of  fierce,  haughty 
chieftains,  on  fine  horses,  showily  ca- 
parisoned. They  darted  forward,  and 
all  took  their  proud  stand  behind  and 
round  us,  planting  their  long  lances  in 
the  earth,  and  reining  up  their  eager 
steeds  to  see,  I  suppose,  our  salaam. — 
Next,  in  a  common  native  palkee,  its 
canopy  crimson,  unadorned,  came  Scin- 
diah  himself.  He  was  plainly  dressed, 
with  a  reddish  turban,  and  a  shawl  over 
his  vest,  and  lay  reclined,  smoking  a 
small  gilt  or  golden  calean.  We  stood 
up  in  our  howdah  and  bowed  ;  he  half 
rose  in  his  palkee,  and  salaamed  rather 
in  a  courteous  manner.  At  this  there 
was  a  loud  cry  of  all  his  followers  near, 
who  sung  out  his  titles,  and  the  honour 
he  had  done  us,  &c.  And  all  salaam- 
ed themselves  profoundly. 

I  looked  down  on  the  chiefs  under 
us,  and  saw  that  they  eyed  us  most 
haughtily,  which  very  much  increased 
the  effect  they  would  otherwise  have 
produced.  They  were  armed  with 
lance,  scymitar,  and  shield,  creese  and 
pistol ;  wore,  some  shawls  ;  some  tis- 
sues ;  some  plain  muslin  or  cotton  ; 
were  all  much  wrapped  up  in  clothing ; 
and  wore,  almost  all,  a  large  fold  of 
muslin,  tied  over  the  turban-top,  which 
they  fastened  under  the  chin ;  and 
which,  strange  as  it  may  sound  to  those 
who  have  never  seen  it,  looks  warlike, 
and  is  a  very  important  defence  to  the 
sides  of  the  neck. 

Near  Dhilsah,  the  author  encounter- 
ed a  frantic  female  devotee,  whom  he 
thus  describes  : — 

In  the  evening  I  walked  out,  and 
climbed  a  lofty  rock,  about  half  a  mile 
to  the  eastward  of  the  town,  on  which 
is  also  a  durgah  to  the  memory  of  a 
Mahomedan  saint.  There  are  steps 
cut  in  the  rock  ;  and  Iiere  and  there 
gateways  and  small  walls.  On  tlie  top 
all  is  bare  and  naked,  but  would  make, 
and  has  evidently  been  used  as  a  point 
of  defence.  The  deserted  huts  of  a 
large  irregular  bivouac  still  lie  between 
its  shelter  and  that  of  the  town.  As  I 
stood  gazing  round  me,  now  looking  out 
en  the  noble  and  extensive  scene  below, 
now  examining  the  durgah,  there  burst 
on  me  a  figure  which  quite  startled  mo. 
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From  the  cottage  I  had  remarked,  there 
came  forth  an  old  woman,  in  form  and 
feature  horrible  ;  and  with  angry  wild 
gestures  in  a  hoarse  voice  bade  me  be- 
gone. Her  lean  shrivelled  arms,  loose 
breasts,  haggard  features,  and  grey 
dishevelled  hair,  gave  her  an  appear- 
ance absolutely  horrible.  1  aftected 
first  to  disregard,  and  then  soften  her  ; 
neither  would  do.  She  seemed  half- 
frantic,  and  said  many  things  in  a  loud 
hurried  unintelligible  tone  of  voice.  1 
left  the  spot  quite  with  a  sinking  of  the 
heart.  Her  age,  her  sex,  forbade  me 
to  use  violence  of  any  sort  which  might 
defend  me  ;  and  mad  she  seemed  with 
hate,  the  ofispring  of  superstition,  or  of 
wrong,  I  could  not  tell  which.  She  ev- 
idently dressed  the  durgah  with  flowers, 
and  dwelt  there  as  its  guardian  :  widow- 
ed, childless,  or  destitute,  or  all,  she 
might  have  become  through  war. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the 
famous  Pindarrie  chieftain  Seetoo,  who 
headed  30,000  men  to  plunder  the 
Deccan,  fell  a  prey  to  wild  beasts.  He 
escaped  from  the  fortress  of  Asseerghur, 
a  few  days  before  our  troops  invested 
it.  Without  followers,  without  friends, 
he  crossed  the  Nerbuddah,  and  direct- 
ed his  flight  northwards.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  his  horse  was  found  wan- 
dering without  a  rider ;  and,  on  the 
border  of  the  jungle,  near  some  bye- 
road,  the  corpse  of  Seetoo,  evidently 
killed  and  preyed  upon  by  a  tiger,  and 
since  torn  by  jackalls.  His  arms,  so 
often  bathed  in  the  blood  of  others,  had 
lain  useless  by  his  side,  and  were  stain- 
ed with  his  own.  A  ^e\v  jewels  and 
money,  provided  for  his  flight,  were  in 
his  scrip.  They  would  not  bribe  the 
fierce  and  savage  lord  of  these  wilds 
from  his  foul  meal.  Papers  and  pass- 
]iorts,  framed  and  prepared  with  art  to 
ensure  safe  conduct  through  populous 
and  peaceful  districts,  had  ftuled  him 
here  ;  vv'here,  under  the  fangs  of  an  ir- 
resistible and  powerful  wild  beast,  only 
less  blood  thirsty  and  cruel  than  him- 
self, he  perished,  as  hopelessly  as  the 
trembling  female,  or  tottering  infant, 
under  his  lifted  spear. 

The  account  of  the  Bheels,  with 
whom  our  recent  conquests  has  brought 
ns  more  nearly  into  contact,  deserves  t^ 
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be  copied  : — They  live  by  the  chase 
and  by  rapine  ;  on  the  roads  they  nev- 
er show  themselves  armed  ;  the  bow 
and  arrow  and  javelin,  are  their  wea- 
pons ;  but  I  never  saw  any  remarka- 
ble for  size  or  strength.  They  are  a 
short  thick-set  people,  with  hideous 
countenances,  flat  noses  and  thick  lips, 
but  far  less  handsome  and  finely  formed 
men  than  the  Africans  ;  neither  have 
they  the  very  dark  complexions,  and 
that  fine  clear  shining  black  ;  their  hair 
is  straight ;  they  look  stupid,  to  speak 
of  them  as  men,  but  yet  have  a  quick 
little  piercing  eye,  such  as  would  dis- 
cern the  far-off  deer,  the  deep-swim- 
ming fish,  the  lofty  bird's-nest,  or  the 
wild  bee-hive.  Their  women  are  even 
more  hideous  than  the  men  ;  these  you 
meet  more  frequently,  and  in  larger 
groupes,  carrying  bundles  of  wood  for 
sale.  The  favourite  haunts  of  this 
half-barbarous  people,  are  in  the  deep- 
est and  most  unknown  recesses  of  the 
jungles.  They  often  plunder  and  mur- 
der on  the  roads,  and  seemed  to  hold 
no  fellowship  with  any  other  race. — 
They  are  supposed  to  be  the  Aborig- 
ines of  the  province  of  Guzerat. 

Of  another  race  we  have  the  follow- 
ing notice  : — In  my  march  forward,  at 
a  place  called  Sunjum,  where  there  was 
a  sort  of  fair,  I  saw  a  party  of  Seiks. 
They  were  infantry,  armed  with  swords, 
creeses,  and  matchlocks,  and  carrying 
a  curious  missile  weapon  like  a  quoit, 
but  lighter,  and  with  sharp  edges. — 
These  they  whirl  round  the  finger,  and 
throw  with  unerring  and  fatal  precision, 
to  the  forehead  of  an  opponent.  I 
hardly  ever  saw  any  where,  men  more 
graceful,  stronger  and  better  made. — 


Their  complexions  were  a  fair  olive. 
They  wore  beards  curling  round  the 
chin.  Their  turbans  small  and  high, 
and  peculiar  in  form.  The  loin-cloth 
wrapped  close  under  the  fork,  leaving 
the  limb  entirely  unencumbered,  save 
by  a  light  handsome  sandal.  Their 
women  were  handsome,  with  fine  forms, 
and  their  robes  much  loaded  with  or- 
nament. Some  of  them  told  me  they 
were  now  in  the  service  of  Chunder 
Loll,  the  prime  minister  of  the  nizam  ; 
that  in  the  nizam's  dominions  two  or 
three  thousand  were  generally  enter- 
tained ;  but  two  or  three  of  them  told 
me  they  had  served  in  the  last  war  in 
the  very  north  of  Hindustan  against  the 
forces  of  Candahar.  At  sunset,  they 
assembled  round  the  oldest,  a  venera- 
ble looking  man,  who  wore  a  long 
dark  blue  robe,  and  sung  a  hymn. — 
He  also  repeated  some  form  of  prayer. 
We  shall  finish  with  the  portrait  of 
a  singular  character  at  Hyderabad,  of 
whom  the  author  says,  I  passed  one 
morning,  and  took  tiffin  with  a  famous 
English  merchant,  who  holds  a  singu- 
lar sort  of  durbar  every  morning,  at 
which  you  may  see  shroffs  and  mer- 
chants, officers  and  nobles,  coming  to 
beg,  borrow,  lend,  or  transact  business ; 
all  which  is  done  according  to  the  na- 
tive customs.  These  Mr.  P.  observes 
in  every  thing  connected  with  his  es- 
tablishment ;  even  when  alone,  to  the 
sitting  on  the  floor  to  a  dinner  served 
in  their  fashion  ;  reading  the  Arabian 
Nights  with  his  Moorish  wives  ;  pre- 
siding at  nautches  ;  and  (de  gustibiis 
non  est  disputandum )  listening  with 
pleasure  to  the  musical  sounds  of  the 
native  tom-tom.* 


BALLAD, 


f  DREAMT  not  what  it  was  to  woo, 

And  flit  my  heart  secure  ; 
Till  Robin  dropt  a  word  or  two, 

Last  evening,  on  the  moor. 
Though  w  ith  no  flattering  words,  the  while, 

His  suit  he  urged  to  move, 
Fond  ways  inform  d  me,  with  a  smile, 

How  sweet  it  was  to  love. 

He  left  the  path  to  let  me  pass, 

The  dropping  dews  to  shun  ; 
.\nd  walk'd  him^^rlf.  among  the  grass, — 

I  deeiu'd  it  kindly  done. 


And  when  his  hand  was  held  to  me^ 

As  o'er  each  stile  we  went, 
I  deeni'd  it  rude  to  say  him  nay, 

And  manners  to  consent. 

He  saw  me  to  the  town,  and  then 

He  sigh'd,  but  kiss'd  me  not ; 
And  whisper'd,  "  We  shall  meet  again," 

But  did  not  say  for  what  : 
Yet  on  my  breast  his  cheek  had  lain  ; 

And  though  it  gently  pr(;ss'd, 
It  bruised  my  heart,  and  left  a  pain 

That  robs  it  oi  its  rest.        John  ClaRE. 


Tom-tom,  a  drum,  Ujsually  beat  with  the  hand. 


(     ^s     ) 
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(From  the  22d  No,  of  Percy  Anecdotes.) 


rf^F  the  fifty-nine  judges  who  signed 
^-^  the  warrant  for  the  execution  of 
King  Charles  the  First,  twenty-four 
died  before  the  Restoration  of  Charles 
the  Second ;  twenty-seven  persons, 
judges  and  others,were  takcn,tried,  and 
condemned  ;  some  of  these  were  par- 
doned; but  fourteen,  nine  of  whom 
were  judges,  were  executed.  Only  six- 
teen fled  and  finally  escaped.  Three 
of  these,  Major-General  Edward  Whal- 
ley,  Major-General  William  Gofife,  and 
Colonel  John  Dixwell  escaped  to  New- 
England,  where  they  died,  after  being 
secreted  nearly  thirty  years. 

On  the  22nd  of  September,  166O,  a 
proclamation  was  issued,  setting  forth 
that  Whalley  and  GofTe  had  left  the 
kingdom  ;  but  as  there  was  great  rea- 
son to  suppose  they  had  returned,  a  re- 
ward of  ,£100  was  offered  to  any  one 
who  would  discover  either  of  them  in 
any  of  the  British  dominions,  and  cause 
him  to  be  brought  in  alive  or  dead  if  he 
made  any  resistance.  GofTe  had  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Whalle}',  and  they 
escaped  to  New  England  together,  ar- 
riving at  Boston  the  27th  of  July,l660. 
They  did  not  attempt  to  conceal 
their  persons  or  charactei-s,  when  they 
arrived  at  Boston,  but  immediately  went 
to  the  Governor,  Mr.  Endicott,  wlio 
received  them  very  courteously ;  and 
they  were  visited  by  the  principal  per- 
sons of  the  town.  They  fixed  their 
residence  at  Cambridge,  about  four 
miles  from  Boston,  which  the}'  frequent- 
ly visited,  attending  regularly  to  their 
religious  duties.  They  appeared  grave, 
serious,  and  devout ;  and  the  rankthej- 
had  formerly  sustained,  as  well  as  their 
prudent  demeanour,  commanded  re- 
spect. 

It  had  been  reported  that  all  the 
judges  of  the  late  king  would  be  par- 
doned, but  seven  ;  and  Wlialley  and 
Gofie,  who  had  not  been  among  the 
most  obnoxious,  hoped  to  receive 
the  king's  clemency;  but  when  the 
Act  of  Indemnity  reached  Boston, 
which  was  not  until  the  last  day 
of  November,  it  appeared  that  they 
\vexe  not  excepted.     Spme  of  the  pow- 


erful persons  in  the  government  now 
became  alarmed  ;  but  pity  and  com- 
passion prevailed  with  others,  and  they 
had  assurances  from  some  belonging  to 
the  general  court  that  they  would  stand 
by  them. 

On  the  22nd  of  February,  I66I,  the 
Governmrnt  summoned  a  Court  of  As- 
sistants, to  consult  about  securing 
them  ;  but  the  court  did  not  agree  to  it. 
Finding  it  unsafe  to  remain  any  longer, 
they  left  Cambridge,  and  arrived  at 
Newhaven,  about  one  hundred  and  fif- 
ty miles  distant,  on  the  7th  of  March, 
where  they  were  well  treated  by  the  min 
istersjthe  Rev.John  Davenport  and  the 
Rev.  Nicholas  Street.  On  the  27th  of 
March,  they  removed  to  New  Milford, 
and  made  themselves  known  there  ; 
but  at  night  they  returned  privately  to 
Newhaven,  and  were  concealed  at  Mr. 
Davenport's  house  until  the  3d  of  April. 

About  this  time,  news  arrived  from 
Boston  that  ten  of  tlie  judges  were  exe- 
cuted ;  and  the  governor  received  a 
royal  mandate  to  cause  Whalley  and 
Gofie  to  be  secured  This  greatly 
alarmed  the  country,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  court  were  now  in  ear- 
nest in  their  endeavours  to  apprehend 
them  ;  and  to  avoid  all  suspicion,  they 
gave  commission  and  instruction  to  two 
young  merchants  from  England,  Tho- 
mas Kellond,  and  Thomas  Ivirk,  zeal- 
ous royalists,  to  go  through  the  colonies, 
as  far  as  Manhados  in  search  of  them. 
The  regicides  had  friends  who  informed 
theni  what  was  doing,  and  ihey  removed 
from  Mr.  Davenport's  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  Jones,  afterwards  deputy-governor 
of  Connecticut,  where  they  lay  hid  till 
the  11th  of  May,  and  then  removed  to 
a  mill.  On  the  13th,  they  went  into 
the  woods,  where  they  met  Jones  and 
two  of  his  companions,  Sperry  and 
Burril,  who  first  conducted  them  to  a 
place  called  Hatchet-Harbour,  where 
they  lay  two  nights,  until  a  cave  or  hole 
in  the  side  of  a  hill  was  prepared  to 
conceal  them.  The  hill  they  called 
Providence  Hill,  and  there  they  con- 
tinued from  the  15th  of  May  to  the  1 1th 
of  June.     Richard  Sperry  daily  sup-^ 
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plied  them  with  victuals  from  his  house, 
about  a  mile  off ;  sometimes  carrying 
it  himself,  at  other  times  sending  it  by 
one  of  his  boys,  tied  up  in  a  cloth,  or- 
dering him  to  lay  it  on  a  certain  stump 
and  leave  it ;  and  when  the  boy  went 
for  it  at  night,  he  always  found  the  ba- 
sins emptied  of  the  provisions,  and 
brought  them  home.  The  boy  won- 
dered at  it,  and  used  to  ask  his  father 
the  design  of  it,  for  he  saw  nobody. 
His  father  told  him  there  was  somebody 
at  work  in  the  woods  that  wanted  it. 

The  incident  which  made  them  aban- 
don this  cave,  is  said  to  have  been  a 
visit  which  they  received  as  they  lay  in 
bed,  from  a  panther,  or  a  catamount, 
who  putting  his  head  into  the  door  or 
aperture  of  the  cave,  blazed  his  eye- 
balls in  so  hideous  a  manner  upon 
them,  as  greatly  affrighted  them.  One 
of  them  was  so  terrified  by  this  grim 
and  ferocious  monster,  and  at  his 
squalling,  that  he  took  to  his  heels,  and 
fled  down  the  mountain  to  Sperry's 
house  for  safety. 

The  second  concealment  which  they 
selected,  was  about  two  miles  and  a 
half  north  of  the  first,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  on  the  western  bank  of  a 
small  rivulet,  which  runs  along  the  west 
side  of  the  West  Rock.  For  some 
reason  or  other,  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  sojourned  here  long  ;  tradition 
says,  because  tlie  Indian  dogs  in  hunt- 
ing discovered  them;  they  therefore 
sought  another  lodgement. 

The  third  place  of  their  abode  in  the 
vicinity  of  Newhaven,  was  at  a  place 
called  to  this  day  The  Lod^e.  It  was 
situated  at  a  spring  in  a  valley,  or  ex- 
cavation in  a  declivity,  about  three 
miles  west,  or  a  little  north-v/est,  from 
the  last  mentioned  residence.  When 
they  came  to  this  abode  is  uncertain ; 
it  was  in  the  summer  ;  and  they  left  it, 
and  removed  to  Milford,  August,  1661  ; 
after  having  resided  in  and  about  New- 
haven  for  nearly  half  ayear,fromthe7th 
of  March,  to  the  19th  of  August,  l66l. 

Among  the  traditionary  anecdotes 
and  stories  cojicerning  the  events  which 
took  place  at  Newhaven,  it  is  related, 
that  when  the  pursuers,  Kellond  and 
Kirk,  were  expected,  the  regicides  walk- 
ed out  towards  the  Neck  bridge,  the 
road  by    which  they  must  enter  the 


town.  At  some  distance,  the  sheriff, 
or  marshal,  Mr.  Kimberly,  overtook 
them,with  a  warrant  for  their  apprehen- 
sion. He  endeavoured  to  secure  them, 
but  they  stood  upon  their  defence,  and 
being  expert  at  fencing,  repulsed  the  of- 
ficer, who  went  back  to  town  for  as- 
sistance. He  soon  returned  with  addi- 
tional aid;  but  in  the  meantime,  the 
regicides  had  escaped  into  the  woods 
with  which  the  town  was  surrounded. 

One  time,  when  the  pursuers  were 
searching  the  town,  the  regicides,  in 
shifting  their  situations,  happened  to  be 
at  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Evers,  a  respect- 
able old  lady  ;  she,  seeing  the  enemy 
coming,  ushered  her  guests  out  at  the 
back  door,  who,  walking  out  a  little 
way,  instantly  returned  to  the  house, 
and  were  hid  and  concealed  by  her  in 
her  apartments.  The  pursuers  coming 
inquired  whether  the  regicides  were  in 
her  house.  She  answered,  they  had 
been  there,  but  were  just  gone  away, 
and  pointed  out  the  way.  They  went 
into  the  fields  and  woods  ;  and  by  her 
artful  and  polite  address,  she  diverted 
them,  put  them  upon  a  false  scent,  and 
secured  her  friends.  It  is  rather  proba- 
ble, that  this  happened  the  next  day 
after  their  coming  to  Newhaven  ;  and 
that  they  then  left  the  town,  and  went 
through  the  woods  to  the  mill,  two 
miles  off,  whither  they  had  retired  on 
the  nth  of  May. 

About  the  time  the  pursuers  came  to 
Newhaven,  and,  perhaps,  a  little  before, 
and  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people 
for  their  reception,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Da- 
venport preached  publicly  from  this 
text,  Isaiah,  xvi.  3,  4.  Take  counsel, 
execute  j iidgment,  make  thy  shadow  as 
the  night,  in  the  midst  of  the  noon-, 
day ;  hide  the  outcasts,  betray  not 
him  that  wandcreih :  let  nnne  outcasts 
d'ioell  with  thee  :  Moab,  he  thou  a  co- 
vert to  them  from  the  face  of  the  spoil- 
er. This  sermon  had  such  an  effect, 
that  though  large  rev/ards  were  offered 
for  their  apprehension,  yet  no  pains 
were  taken  by  the  inhabitants  to  dis- 
cover tlieir  retreat. 

To  show  the  dexterity  of  the  regi- 
cides at  fencing,  it  is  related,  that  while 
at  Boston,  a  fencing-master  had  a  stage 
erected,  on  which  he  walked  for  sev- 
eral   days,    challenging    and    defying 
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■any  one  to  play  with  him  at  swords. 
At  length,  one  of  the  regicides 
made  his  appearance,  disguised  in 
a  rustic  dress,  holding  in  one  hand 
a  cheese  wrapped  in  a  napkin  for  a 
shield,  with  a  broomstick,  whose  mop 
he  had  besmeared  with  dirty  puddle 
water  as  he  had  passed  along;  thus 
equipped,  he  mounted  the  stage;  the 
fencing-master  railed  at  him  for  liis  im- 
pudence, asked  what  business  he  had 
there,  and  bade  him  begone.  The  re- 
gicide stood  his  ground,  upon  whicli  tlie 
gladiator  made  a  pass  at  him  with  liis 
sword,  to  drive  him  off,  a  rencounter 
ensued  :  the  regicide  received  the  sword 
into  the  cheese,  and  held  it  till  he  drew 
the  mop  of  the  broom  over  his  mouth, 
and  gave  the  genth^man  a  pair  of  whis- 
kers. The  gentleman  made  another 
pass,  and  plunging  his  sword  a  second 
time,  it  was  caught  and  held  in  the 
cheese,  till  the  broom  was  drawn 
over  his  eyes.  At  a  third  lunge,  the 
sword  was  caught  again,  till  the  mop  of 
the  broom  was  rubbed  gently  all  over 
his  face ;  upon  tills,  the  gentleman  let 
fall,  or  laid  aside,  his  small  sword,  and 
took  up  the  broad  sword,  and  came  at 
him  with  that ;  upon  which  the  regi- 
cide said,  "  Stop,  sir;  hitherto,  you  see, 
I  have  only  played  with  you  ;  but  if 
you  come  at  me  with  your  broad  sword, 
know  that  I  will  certainly  take  your 
life,"  The  firmness  and  determina- 
tion with  which  he  spake,  struck  the 
gentleman,  who.  desisting,  exclaimed, 
'^  V/ho  can  you  be  ?  You  are  either 
Goffe,  Vv'halley,  or  the  devil,  for  there 
was  no  other  man  in  England  that  could 
beat  me.*'  And  so  the  disguised  regi- 
cide retired  into  obscurity,  leaving  the 
spectators  to  enjoy  the  diversion  of  the 
scene,  and  the  vanquisliment  of  the 
boasting  champion.  Hence  it  is  pro- 
verbial in  some  parts  of  New  England, 
in  speaking  of  a  champion  at  athletic 
and  other  exercises,  to  say,  that  "  none 
can  beat  him  but  Gofle,  Whailey,  or 
the  devil." 

From  their  cave  in  the  woods  near 
Newhaven,  they  ventured  to  the  house 
of  one  Tomkins,  near  Tililford  meeting- 
house, where  they  remained  two  years 
without  ever  stirring  out ;  they  after- 
wards took  a  little  more    liberty,  and 


made  themselves  known  to  several  per- 
sons in  whom  the^^  could  confide. 

In  1664,  the  conmiissioner  from 
Charles  the  Second  arrived  at  Boston. 
On  receiving  this  news,  they  retired  to 
their  case,  where  they  remained  eight 
or  ten  days.  Soon  after  some  Indians 
hunting,  discovered  the  cave,  with  the 
bed  ;  and  the  report  being  spread  a- 
broad,  rendered  it  unsafe  to  continue 
there  any  longer.  On  the  13th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1664,  they  removed  to  Hadley, 
Massachusetts,  nearly  a  hundred  miles 
distant,  travelling  only  by  night.  On 
their  arrival,  they  took  up  their  abode 
with  the  Kev.  JNlr.  I'lissell,  who  had 
previously  agreed  to  receive  them.  At 
this  house,  and  that  of  Peter  Tilton, 
Esq.  they  spent  the  rest  of  their  lives, 
for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  in  dreary 
solitude  and  seclusion  from  the  world. 
The  minister  was  no  sufferer  by  his 
boarders,  as  they  received  remittances 
every  year  from  their  wives  in  England, 
as  well  as  occasional  presents  from  oth- 
er persons  ;  Gofle.  who  kept  a  regular 
diary  during  his  exile,  has  recorded  do- 
iiatic  &  from  several  friends.  They 
were  in  constant  terror,  though  tliev 
had  reason  to  hope  aiter  some  years 
that  all  inquiry  for  them  was  over.  They 
read  with  pleasure  the  news  of  their 
having  been  killed  in  Switzerland  ;  and 
having  exact  intelligence  of  every  thing 
which  passed  in  England,  they  were 
unwilling  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  deliv- 
erance. It  is  said  that  their  greatest 
expectations  were  from  the  fulfilment 
of  the  prophecies,  as  they  had  no  doubt 
that  the  execution  of  the  judges  was  the 
flaying  of  the  witnesses.  Their  lives 
were  miserable  burdens,  and  they  com- 
plained of  being  banished  from  all  hu- 
man society.  GofTe  corresponded  with 
his  wife  by  the  name  of  Walter  Gold- 
smith, and  she  as  Frances  Goldsmith, 
Their  letters,  some  of  which  are  pre- 
served, strongly  describe  the  distresses 
of  two  persons  under  such  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances,who  appeared  to  have  lived 
very  happily  together. 

During  their  residence  at  Iladley.the 
most  memorable  Indian  war  took 
place.  This  was  called  King  Philip's 
war.  Philip  was  a  powerful  Sachem, 
and  resided  at  Mount  Hope  in  Rhode- 
Island,  where  he  was  soon  after  put  to 
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death  by  Colonel  Cliurch.  All  the 
frontier  towns  of  Nc\v-Kng!and  were 
attacked,  and  Hadley  was  then  expo- 
sed as  a  place  of  this  description.  The 
time  the  savages  fixed  on  to  make  the 
assault,  was  while  the  inhabitants  were 
assembled  at  the  meeting-house  to  ob- 
serve a  fast  day  ;  but  fortunately  it  had 
been  some  time  a  custom  for  the  men 
to  attend  public  worship  armed.  Had 
the  town  been  taken,  the  discovery  of 
Whalley  and  Goffe  would  have  been 
inevitable.  The  men  took  up  their 
arms  and  attempted  a  defence,  but  were 
soon  thrown  into  confusion  ;  when  (as 
it  is  related  to  this  day)  a  stranger  sud- 
denly appeared  among  them  of  venera- 
ble aspect,  and  different  in  his  apparel 
from  the  inhabitants,  who  rallied  and 
disposing  them  in  the  best  military  man- 
ner, led  them  to  the  charge,  routed  the 
Indians,  and  saved  the  town.     In  the 


moment  of  victory  their  deliverer  van- 
ished. The  inhabitants,  unable  to  ac- 
count for  the  phenomenon,  believed 
that  they  had  been  commanded  by  an 
angel  sent  from  heaven  for  their  pro- 
tection. This  supposed  angel  was 
Goffe,  who  never  before  ventured  from 
his  concealment  in  the  cave  in  the  woods 
nor  was  it  known  who  had  so  ably  led 
them  against  the  Indians  until  after  his 
death. 

Goffe  and  Whalley  appear  to  have 
been  much  respected  on  account  of 
their  professions  of  piety,  and  their 
grave  deportment,  by  persons  who  did 
not  approve  of  their  political  conduct. 
Whalley,  who  became  reduced  to  a 
a  state  of  second  childhood,  died  about 
the  year  1676  or  1678  ;  and  Goffe,  it 
is  supposed,  did  not  live  beyond  1680  ; 
his  last  letter  is  dated  April  2nd. 
1679. 
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ORIGINAL    ASr.CDOTES LITERARV    NEWS — REMARKABLE    INCIDENTS,    &iC. 


SPORTING    IN    INDIA. 

A  letter  from  Ceylon  mentions  a  re- 
markable fact  in  Oriental  sporting, 
which  recently  haj^penedin  that  island. 
A  party  of  Europeans,  who  were  out 
amusing  themselves  with  elephant  hunt- 
ing, came  so  suddenly  on  a  numerous 
herd  as  to  be  thrown  into  great  confu- 
sion. The  trampling  was  terrible  and 
the  danger  imminent.  One  of  the  tame 
elephants  in  particular  was  overthrown, 
and  two  of  the  wild  animals  rushed  for- 
ward to  destroy  its  dismounted  driver. 

At  this  moment,  Capt.  ,  with  a 

coolness  almost  incredible,  interfered 
and  saved  his  life,  by  shooting  first  one 
and  then  the  other  elephant  dead,  each 
by  a  single  ball  from  a  barrel  of  his  dou- 
ble-barrelled gun.  The  mortal  mark  is 
on  the  head,  over  the  eye,  and  in  both 
instances  the  ball  penetrated  the  brain. 

RECOLLECTIONS. 

Among  the  groups  that  decorate  the 
grand  staircase  at  Kensington,  painted 
by  the  ingenious  Kent,  who  laid  out 
the  beautiful  gardens  for  Queen  Caro- 
line, is  a    portrait  of  Mahomet,  the 


Turk,  who  was  valet-de-chambre  to 
his  majesty,  George  1st.  This  wor- 
thy man,  whom  the  sovereign  brought 
from  Hanover,  was  justly  esteemed  for 
his  amiable  manners  and  general  de- 
portment. Although  so  great  a  royal 
favourite,  his  benevolence  was  not  the 
least  of  his  many  virtues,  having,  in  the 
s]>ace  of  three  years,  discharged  from 
the  Gate-house  in  V/estminster,  the 
Borough  Clink,  Ludgate,  and  other 
close  and  filthy  prisons,  disgraceful  to 
that  age,  more  than  three  hundred  poor 
debtors  confined  for  small  sums  \ 
This  Christian  Turk  died  in  1726. 

nOHEMIAN    PEARLS. 

A  letter  from  Vienna  says,  that  the 
pearl  fishery  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia 
has  been  very  productive  this  year. 
These  pearls,  known  by  the  name  of 
Bohemian  Pearls,  are  found  in  the 
Moldawa  from  Kruman  to  below  Fru- 
enberg.  This  river  furnishes  every 
year  from  three  to  four  hundred  pearls 
of  the  purest  water  and  very  well  sha- 
ped, besides  several  hundred  imperfect 
pearls.     The  House  of   Schwartzen- 
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berg  is  proprietor  of  the  greatest  part 
of  the  banks.  The  shells  which  pro- 
duce the  pearls  are  of  a  particular  spe- 
cies, which  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  encrease.  Besides  the  Moldawa 
there  is  another  small  river  called  the 
Wattawa,  which  produces  a  few  pearls ; 
they  are  not  fished  up,  as  in  the  Mol- 
dawa from  the  bed  of  the  river,  but  ta- 
ken from  the  shells  thrown  upon  the 
banks  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Wat- 
tawa. 

OTHER  TIMES. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
when  the  persecution  of  the  Lollards 
commenced,  an  unfortunate  man  of  the 
name  of  Badby  was  sentenced  to  be 
burned  in  Smithfield,  for  attachment  to 
the  principles  of  Witcliffe,  then  de- 
nounced as  a  crime  by  the  name  of 
Lollardy,  The  Prince  of  Wales,  af- 
terwards Henry  the  Fifth,  was  present 
at  the  execution.  When  the  unhappy 
sufferer  felt  the  flames,  his  resolution 
seemed  to  forsake  him,  and  his  agoniz- 
ing cries  touched  the  Prince,  who  gave 
directions,  that  the  tun  in  which  he  had 
been  placed  to  be  burned,  should  be 
removed,  and  Henry  then  offered  him 
pardon  if  he  would  recant.  Still  far- 
ther to  tempt  him,  he  would  allow  him 
an  income  of  three  pence  per  day. 
Badby,  however,  rejected  the  proffered 
mercy,  was  reconducted  to  the  stake, 
and  consumed  to  ashes. — The  three 
pence  per  day  ofl'ered  to  the  sufferer 
was  a  very  handsome  income  at  that 
time  ;  from  the  bill  of  a  dinner  given 
in  1561  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and 
others,  we  find  tliat  the  price  of  a  leg 
of  mutton  was  then  three-pence,  and 
that  four  pence  half-penny  would  pur- 
chase half  a  bushel  of  flour.  If  we 
may  assume  the  prices  of  those  articles 
to  have  advanced  one  third  in  the  one 
hundred  and  sixty  years  preceding,  and 
measure  t'le  value  of  other  commodi- 
ties by  them,  it  will  appear  that  the 
three  pence  per  day  offered  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  was  equal  in  value  to 
four  or  five  shillings  per  day  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  an  income  which  to  a  poor 
man  would  certainly  appear  respect- 
able, and  not  unworthy  the  personage 
who  offered  it. 


TYROLESE    GIRL. 

During  a  conflict  at  the  farm  of  Rainer- 
hof,  in  the  Tyrolese  war  in  1809,  a  yoiin^ 
woman  who  resided  at  the  house,  brought 
out  a  small  cask  of  wine  to  encourage  and 
refresh  the  peasants  ;  and  had  advanced  to 
the  scene  of  action,  regardless  of  the  tre- 
mendous fire  of  the  Bavarians,  with  the  cask 
upon  her  head,  when  a  bullet  struck  it,  and 
compelled  her  to  let  it  go.  Undaunted  by 
this  accident,  she  hastened  to  repair  th« 
mischief,  by  placing  I'.er  thumb  to  the  ori- 
fice caused  by  the  ball  ;  and  encouraged 
those  nearest  her  to  refresh  themselves 
quickly,  that  she  might  not  remain  in  her 
dangerous  situation,  and  suffer  for  her  gen- 
erosity. 

MRS.    PERRY. 

Died,  at  Kensington,  near  London,  the 
widow  Perry,  set.  103.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Hester  Townsend.  She  was  born  at  Brem- 
hill,  near  Calne,  in  Wiltshire,  the  beginning 
of  December,  1719, — of  course  she  has  lived 
in  the  reign  of  all  the  Georges.  She  had 
been  well  known  about  Kensington  and 
Hyde  Park  by  thousands  who  are  gone  be- 
fore her.  She  walked  upon  crutches,  and 
subsisted  for  many  years  upon  casual  char- 
ity ;  but  when  she  attained  her  century,  a 
subscription  of  a  penny  per  week  was  be- 
gun and  continued  by  as  many  individuals 
as  amounted  to  eight  shillings,  paid  to  her 
every  Monday  morning,  till  the  day  of  her 
death. 


EDWARD    COLSTON. 

"  He  feeds  yon  alms-house,  neat  but  void  of  state* 
Where  age  and  want  sit  smiling  at  the  gate  : 
Him  portioned  maids,  apprenticed  orphans,  blest, 
The  young  who  labour,  and  the  old  who  rest." 

Pope. 

The  celebrated  Edward  Colston,  who  was 
a  native  of  Bristol,  and  died  in  1821,  devot- 
ed his  life  and  fortune  to  the  noblest  acts  of 
christian  benevolence.  On  his  monument 
there  is  recorded  a  list  of  the  public  chari- 
ties and  benefactions  given  and  founded  by 
him,  which  amount  to  £70,695  ;  but  his  pri- 
vate donations  were  not  less  than  his  public 
ones  ;  he  sent  at  one  time  £3000,  to  relieve 
and  discharge  the  debtors  in  Ludgate,  by  a 
private  hand  ;  and  he  yearly  freed  those 
confined  for  small  debts  in  Whitechapel 
prison  and  the  Marshalsea  ;  he  sent  £1(X)0 
to  relieve  the  poor  of  Whitechapel  ;  and 
twice  a  week  had  a  quantity  of  beef  and 
broth  dressed,  to  distribute  to  all  the  poor 
around  him.  If  any  sailor  suffered, 
or  was  cast  away  in  his  employment,  his 
family  afterwards  found  a  sure  asylum  in 
him. 

How  solicitous  he  was  of  doing  good,  and 
having  his  charities  answer  the  design  of 
their  institution,  appears  from  a  letter  of  his, 
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toMr. Mason,  Master  of  the  Society  of  Mer- 
chants in  Bristol,  the  trustees  of  his  chari- 
ty. "  Your  letter  was  received  by  me  with 
rrreat  satisfaction,  because  it  informs  me, 
that  the  Merchants'  Hall  have  made  choice 
of  so  deserving-  a  gentleman  for  tlieir  mas- 
ter, by^  whom  I  cannot  in  the  least  think 
there  will  be  any  neglect  of  their  affairs  ; 
so  neither  of  want  of  care,  in  seeing-  my 
trust  reposed  in  them  religiously  perform- 
ed ;  because,  thereon  depends  the  welfare 
or  ruin  of  so  snany  boys,  who  may  in  time 
be  made  useful,  as  well  to  your  city  as  to 
the  nation,  by  their  future  honest  endeav- 
ours ;  the  which  that  they  may  be,  is  what 
I  principally  desivf"  and  recommend  unto 
■you,  sir,  and  the  whole  society.  Edward 
Colston." 

Durin.<r  <he  scarcity  of  179.5,  Mr.  Colston, 
after  relieving  the  wants  of  his  immediate 
neighbourhood,  sent  in  a  cover  to  the  Lon- 
don Committee, «  ilh  011I3'  these  words,  '-To 
relieve  the  wants  of  the  poor  in  the  me- 
tropolis," and  without  any  signature,  the 
sum  of  £20,(100.  A  donation  almost  past 
belief,  but  established  on  the  best  author- 
ity. 

When  some  friends  urged  Mr.  Colston  to 
marry,  he  replied,  '=  Every  helpless  widow 
"is  my  wife,  and  her  distressed  orphans  my 
*;hildren."  What  adds  greatly  to  his  char- 
acter as  a  charitable  man,  is,  that  he  per- 
formed all  these  works  of  beneficence,  great 
and  splendid  as  they  are,  in  his  life-time  ; 
he  invested  revenues  for  their  support  in 
the  hands  of  trustees  ;  he  lived  to  see  the 
trusts  justly  executed  ;  and  perceived  with 
his  own  eyes  the  good  effects  of  all  his  es- 
tablishments. That  his  gi-eat  fortune  might 
the  less  embarrass  him  with  worldly  cares, 
lie  placed  it  out  chiefly  in  government  secu- 
rities ;  and  the  estates  ho  bought  to  endow 
his  hospitals,  were  chieflj'  ground  rents. — 
And  notwithstanding  all  these  public  lega- 
<;ies,  he  provided  amply  for  all  his  relations 
and  dependents,  leaving-  more  than  £100,000 
amongst  them. 

JOHN  WICKLIFF. 

The  ancient  family  of  the  celebrated  Re- 
former, John  Wj'clifl'r,  became  extinct  a  few 
days  ago,  by  the  death  of  Thomas  W_yclifle, 
Esq.  whose  ancestors  have  been  settled  at 
Richmond  in  Yorkshire,  ever  since  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  First. 

CEXST'S  OF  PORTUGAL. 

The  Portuguese  monarchy  has  possessions 
in  four  parts  of  t!ie  world  : — 

In  Europe  is  tlie  kingdom  of  Portugal, 
and  the  Algarvcs,  on  a  surface  of  4630 
leagues  square,   and  3,680,000  inhabitants. 

In  4merica,  Brazil  and  Guiana,  277,000 
leagues  square^  and  24,000,000  inhabitants. 

In  the  Atlantic  and  Africa,  the  isles  of 
Madeira  and  Porto  Santo,  50  square  leagues, 
and  91,200  inhabitants.  The  Azores  147 
square  leagues,  160,000  inhabitants.  Cape 
Verd  Islands,  216  square  leagues,  36,000  in- 
habitants.     The   islands  00    the   coast   of 


Guinea,  53  square  leagues,  85,000  inhabi- 
tants. The  government  of  Angola,  70 
square  leagues,  75.000  inhabitants.  Of  Mo- 
sambique,  139  square  leagues,  60,000  in- 
habitants. 

In  Asia,  Goa,  92  square  leagues,  60,000 
inhabitants.  Timor  and  Solor,  33  square 
leagues,  15,060  inhabitants.  Macao,  14 
square  leagues,  and  33,800  inhabitants. — 
Total  282,4-14  square  leagues,  and  6,649,200 
inhabitants  :  among  the  latter  are  two  rail- 
lions  of  slaves.  The  political  importance 
equal  to  that  of  the  Belgic  provinces,  and 
superior  to  that  of  Sweden. 

The  crown  revenues  from  eighty  to  ninety 
millions  of  francs.  The  armed  force  con- 
sists in  Europe  of  25,000  militia.  In  Brazils 
the  troops  of  the  line  and  militia  about 
50,000.  Their  marine  has  not  above  eight 
ships  of  the  line  and  sixteen  frigates. 

A  curious  phenomenon  now  stands  on  the 
road-side  to  Brighton,  on  the  estate  of  Mr. 
Sewell  :  it  is  a  very  large  tree.half  of  which 
is  oak,  and  the  other  half  beech. 

LITEKAKY. 

Shortly  will  be  published.  Practical  Ob- 
servations on  Paralytic  Affections,  St.  Vi- 
tus' Dance,  Distortions  of  the  Spine,  and 
Deformities  of  the  Chest  and  Limbs,  aris- 
ing from  Chronic  Rheumatism,  Rickets, 
Gout,  &LC  illustrative  of  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  Muscular  Action,  with  Cases,  by 
W.TilleardW^ard,  F.L.S. 

Our  medical  readers  will  be  entertained 
and  interested  by  the  perusal  of  a  Treatise 
on  Acii-punclurallon,  by  James  IMorss 
Churchill,  Member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  London.  This  operation,  as 
the  name  imports,  consists  in  inserting  a 
needle  into  the  muscular  parts  of  the  body, 
to  the  depth,  sometimes,  of  an  inch.  The 
instantaneous  effect  of  this  singular  remedy 
in  alleviating  pains  of  a  rheumatic  nature, 
is  truly  surprising  and  unaccountable  ;  but 
the  facts,  as  exhibited  in  many  cases,  are 
sufficiently  strong  to  command  our  assent. 
In  attacks  of  a  nervous  nature,  the  happy 
influence  of  this  process  is  equally  undeni- 
able. This  remedy  has  long  been  in  use 
amongst  the  Japanese  and  Chinese,  and  is 
now  making  its  way  into  European  practice, 
with  results  which  at  least  demand  the  earn- 
est attention  and  scrutiny  of  the  physiolo- 
gist. The  author  of  the  Treatise  in  ques- 
tion abstains  altogether  from  the  dubious 
enquiry  into  the  origin  of  these  singular  ef- 
fects ;  and  we  think  that,  in  this  stage  of 
the  business,  he  does  well  to  confine  himself 
to  the  establishment  of  facts.  He  must  ex- 
pect to  find  no  little  scepticism,  on  a  subject 
so  much  at  variance  with  the  common  ap- 
prehensions of  the  public  ;  but,  as  far  as  we 
can  yet  judge,  we  think  he  is  proceeding  on 
solid  ground,  and  will,  in  the  end,  do  con- 
siderable service  to  the  cause  of  surgical 
science  and  humanity. 


ENGLISH  MAGAZINES. 


BOSTON,  APRIL  15,  1822. 


(From  the  English  Magazines,  Feb.  1822,) 
A    DECEMBER    TALE. 


A  T  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1819, 
I  accepted  an  invitation  to  pass  a 
week  at  the  habitation  of  a  friend  in 
Scotland,  and  accordingly  made  all  due 
preparations  for  the  journey,  and  took 
my  place  in  the  vehicle,  which  com- 
mences its  periodical  excursions  from 
the  small  town  containing  the  resi- 
dence of  your  Correspondent.  It  is 
not  needful  to  describe  the  busy  pre- 
paration for  the  event,  the  fidgetting  of 
my  aunts,  for  I  am  blessed  with  three  ! 
the  rising  at  four  o'clock  to  set  off  at 
seven,  and  the  endless  train  of  et- 
ceteras which  every  traveller  is  well 
acquainted  with.  I  departed  in  the 
Velocity,  for  so  the  vehicle  was  named, 
locus  a  non  lucendo  I  presume,  in  com- 
pany with  a  French  dancing-master,  a 
■Scotch  merchant,  and  the  wife  of  a 
Welsh  curate.  Nothing  remarkable 
happened  during  the  journey,  which 
was  performed  in  mute  silence,  ex- 
cept when  an  extraordinary  jolt  of 
the  carriage  drew  forth  an  occasional 
ejaculation  from  my  fellow-travellers  ; 
and  I  at  last  arrived  at  the  place  of 
my  destination.  My  friend's  house  a 
marvellous  ill-fashioned  edifice,  stood 
upon  the  top  of  an  eminence,  at  the 
foot  of  which  a  muddy  pool,  passing 
by  the  name  of  a  pond,  served  as  a 
school  to  initiate  some  young  of  the 
duck  tribe  in  the  art  and  mystery  of 
swimming.  The  house  itself,  though 
completely    void   of    all   shape,   was 
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large,  and  the  hospitable  reception 
within  made  ample  recompense  for 
the  uncouthness  of  the  exterior.  I 
was  ushered  by  a  servant  in  ancient 
livery  into  a  parlour  ;  where,  seated 
around  the  fire,  I  found  the  Laird, 
Mr.  M'Tarragon,  his  wife,  and  only 
daughter  ;  two  neighbouring  gentle- 
men, Mr.  Whappledoun  and  Mr.  Bal- 
dermere  ;  a  young  English  lady.  Miss 
Somerset,  with  her  brother  ;  and  an 
elderly  dame,  Mrs.  Tiverton  ;  all  of 
whom  were,  hke  myself,  visitors. 
Being  somewhat  tired  with  my  jour- 
ney, and  the  evening  far  advanced,  I 
retired  early  to  rest,  to  sleep  off  the  fa- 
tigues of  the  day. 

The  next  morning  I  took  a  survey 
of  mj'  friend's  castle.  It  was,  as  I 
have  before  said,  not  remarkable  for 
its  elegance,  or  the  harmonious  pro- 
portion of  its  parts.  The  body  of 
the  building  had  been  originally  of  a 
square  shape,  but  it  abounded  with 
wings  which  had  been  appended  to  it 
by  succeeding  occupiers :  and  was 
accommodated  with  numerous  high 
and  narrow  apertures,  filled  with  mi- 
nute panes  of  glass,  which  served  as 
an  apology  for  windows  :  though  the 
Architect  seemed  to  have  been  per- 
fectly ignorant  of  any  such  thing  as 
regularity  in  their  dispositions.  The 
roof  was  adorned  with  towers  of  all 
descriptions,  some  round,  some  square, 
and  some  of  a  shape  which  would  have 
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baffled  the  skill  of  the  most  experienc- 
ed professor  of  octahedrons  and  poly- 
gons to  give  a  name  to,  and  which 
sprouted  out  in  beautiful  confusion,  like 
the  horns  of  the  beast  in  the  Revela- 
tions. 

The  day  passed  pleasantly  in  con- 
versation and  various  amusements, 
for  the  weather  pi'ohibited  all  excursion 
beyond  the  walls,  and  in  the  evening 
we  told  stories  ;  the  first  of  which, 
related  by  Henry  Somerset,  the  young 
Englishman,  I  here  enclose. 

"  It  was  on  the  close  of  a  fine  day 
in  July,  tliat  I  walked  out  to  enjoy  an 
evening  ramble.  The  day  had  been 
warm,  and  the  breeze  that  rustled 
among  the  leaves  with  "  cooling  me- 
lody" was  inexpressibly  grateful.  The 
sun  was  just  sinking  behind  the  moun- 
tain whose  dark  masses  bounded  the 
view  on  the  west , and  lighted  up  the  clouds 
that  gathered  round  him  with  a  blaze 
of  glory,  which  glittered  through  the 
trees  with  the  most  delightful  splen- 
dour. The  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  had  retired  to  rest, 
and  no  sound  interrupted  the  silence 
which  brooded  over  the  scene,  save 
the  gentle  murmurs  of  the  wind,  and 
the  occasional  bark  of  the  distant 
watch-dog. 

"  It  is  sweet  to  walk  in  places  and 
at  times  like  these  ;  when  the  mind, 
loosened  from  the  weight  of  subjects 
which  have  oppressed  it  during  the 
busy  day,  springs  with  renovated  buo- 
yancy to  commune  with  the  spirit  of 
nature  when  shaking  off  the  cumbrous 
load  of  earthly  inquietude,  she  roams 
in  freedom  through  her  boundless  ex- 
panse :  nor  fettered  to  the  present, 
Memory  kindly  lends  her  aid  to  con- 
jure up  the  past,  and  Fancy  leads  her 
on  to  contemplate  the  future. 

"  I  arrived  in  my  ramble  at  a  spot 
which  Nature  seemed  to  have  chosen 
to  blend  all  her  powers  of  charming. 
The  dark  foliage  which  grew  around 
threw  a  soft  and  melancholy  shade 
upon  the  scene  ;  the  beautiful  wild 
flowers  loaded  the  air  with  their  sim- 
ple perfume  ;  vrhile  the  wind,  which 
here  sighed  with  a  deeper  murmur, 
accorded  well  with  the  rippling  of  a 
brook  that  rolled  over  the  white  and 
shining  pebbles,  winding  along  in  in- 


tricate mazes,  till  the  eye  lost  its  track 
among  the  thick  under-wood,  which 
flourished  on  its  margin.  It  was  a 
spot  which  a  poet  would  have  hung 
over  with  rapture,  a  painter  would 
have  loved  to  delineate  on  his  can- 
vas, and  which  an  angel  might  have 
lingered  to  gaze  upon,  and  thought  it 
Eden. 

"  So  intent  was  I  in  admiring  thie 
natural  garden,  that  it  was  some  time 
before  I  perceived  a  cottage  which 
reared  its  thatched  roof  under  the 
shade  of  a  venerable  chesnut,  that 
spread  its  giant  arms  far  abroad  on 
every  side.  I  wished  to  know  who 
were  the  inhabitants  of  this  terrestrial 
paradise;  and  therefore  approached, 
and  knocked  gently  at  the  door  ;  the 
threshold  of  which  was  embroidered 
by  honeysuckles,  that  twined  around 
it,  and  kissed  the  projecting  cottage 
roof.  It  was  opened  by  an  elderly 
woman,  the  very  personification  of 
hospitality.  She  invited  me  to  enter  ; 
which  I  did,  after  apologizing  for  my 
intrusion,  and  offering  my  long  walk 
as  an  excuse  for  resting  myself.  I  had 
now  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
interior  of  the  dwelling,  or  at  least  of 
the  part  where  I  sat.  It  was  a  small 
low  apartment,  but  the  white-washed 
walls,  the  clean  windows,  whose  small 
panes  of  glass  were  partly  obscured 
by  the  shrubs  which  climbed  around 
them,  and  the  bright  rows  of  well-pol- 
ished pot-lids,  and  other  culinary  uten- 
sils, gave  an  air  of  neatness  and  indus- 
try to  the  room.  Near  the  fire-place 
sat  an  old  man,  seemingly  much  op- 
pressed by  age  and  pain,  but  his  wel- 
come was  hearty  though  unpolished, 
and  his  furrowed  cheeks  and  snowy 
locks  gave  him  a  reverend  and  pleasing 
appearance.  My  hostess  seemed  about 
fifty ;  her  features  were  rather  of  a  mel- 
ancholy cast ;  a  clean  cap  restrained 
her  grey  hair,  which  time  had  much 
thinned  ;  and  from  her  waist  hung  a 
pincushion  and  pair  of  scissars.  She 
placed  refreshments  before  me,  of  which 
I  partook  most  heartily,  and  answered 
my  questions  with  civility,  and  even 
politeness.  After  recompensing  the 
aged  couple  for  my  entertainment,  I  at 
length  departed,  with  many  thanks  and 
renewsd  apologias  for  my  intrusion. 
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"  From  a  farmer  in  the  neighbour- 
hood I  enquired  concerning  this  fami- 
ly ;    and  he  told  me,  that  they  had 
once  a  son,  a  most  promising  young 
Wan,  their  chief,  and  indeed  their  only 
dehght.     He  had  been  pressed  on  board 
a  ship  of  war,  and   as  he  had  never 
been  since  heard  of,  it  was  conjectur- 
ed that  he  had  either  fallen  in  some  en- 
gagement,  or  been  lost  in  the  waves. 
He  shewed  me  also  a  likeness  of  him, 
which  he   had  received  from  himself,  a 
great  friendship  having  existed  between 
them  :  but  as  I  soon  after   went  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  kingdom,  I  speedily 
forgot  the  cottage  and  its  inhabitants. 
"  I   exchanged  the  calm  repose   of 
the  country  for  the  bustle  of  a  seaport 
town,  and  the  songs   of  birds  for  the 
creaking  of  cordage  and  the  melody 
of  the  boatswain's  whistle.     One  day, 
turning  hastily  round  the  corner  of  a 
street,  I  was  struck  by  the  figure  of  a 
man  who  sought  relief  from  his  distress 
in  the  charity  of  his  fellow   creatures, 
but  his  wan  countenance  and  extended 
arm  alone  pleaded  for  him   with  mute 
eloquence.     I  thought  I  knew  the  fea- 
tures, but  vainly  endeavoured  to  recol- 
lect where ;    and  giving  him  a  half- 
pence, passed  on.     His  idea  still  haunt- 
ed me,  and  I  returned  in  the  afternoon 
resolving  to  enquire   who  he  was,  but 
he  was  not  there.     The  next  day,  how- 
ever, I  was  more  successful  :  he  thank- 
ed me  for  my   assistance  the  day  be- 
fore ;  his  name  he  told  me,  was  S . 

It  struck  me  in  a  moment.  It  was  the 
son  of  my  old  cottagers.  I  took  him 
home  to  my  lodgings  ;  and  telling  him 
what  I  knew  respecting  his  family,  de- 
sired to  hear  from  him  the  remainder  of 
his  history. — *■  It  is  a  narrative  of  little 
but  misfortunes,'  he  answered  ;  '  but  if 
the  relation  will  in  any  way  please  you. 
Sir,  I  owe  it  to  your  kindness  not  to  re- 
fuse.' 

"  '  The  night  when  I  was  pressed, 
I  was  as  one  stupified.  The  next  day, 
however,  I  became  composed.  I  pre- 
vailed on  a  friend  who  had  obtained 
leave  to  see  me  to  carry  a  message  to  a 
young  woman  whom  I  was  attached 
to,  and  to  desire  her,  if  possible,  to 
visit  me  before  my  departure.  He  did 
so,  and  to  the  last  moment  I  cherished 
the  hope  of  seeing  her.      But  it  was  io 


vain  ; — she  did  not  come,  and  our  ves- 
sel set  sail.  The  neglect  from  one  I 
had  so  tenderly  loved  was  more  cutting 
than  all  the  rest.  1  believed  her  un- 
faithful ;  I  deemed  myself  cast  off  by 
all  mankind,  and  left  unfriended  and 
alone  to  traverse  over  boundless  seas. 
My  dejection  of  spirits,  together  with 
the  new  life  I  led,  destroyed  my  health, 
and  I  lay  for  weeks  a  prey  to  a  raging 
fever  ;  during  which  I  was  nursed  with 
the  greatest  care  and  attention  by  a 
young  man  with  whom  I  had  contract- 
ed a  friendship  on  board  the  ship  in 
which  I  was.  He  seemed  ill  suited  to 
the  life  he  had  chosen,  for  he  was  ex- 
tremely delicate  ;  but  he  had  some- 
thing in  his  countenance  which  re- 
minded me  of  Elinor  ;  and  this,  per- 
haps, attracted  me  to  him,  for  I  still 
loved  her,  notwithstanding  her  neglect: 
under  his  care,  I  at  length  recovered, 
and  was  allowed  to  venture  upon  the 
deck  to  inhale  the  refreshing  breeze. 

"  '  Here  I  gazed,  with  a  strange  and 
awful  feehiig  of  astonishment,  on  the 
immense  plain  of  waters,  from  which  I 
was  separated  only  by  a  few  boards, 
and  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  msh- 
ing  of  the  waves  by  the  side  of  the  ves- 
sel as  she  cut  through  the  deep.  How 
great,  I  thought,  must  be  the  ingenuity 
of  that  being,  who  can  pass  in  safety 
over  this  mighty  expanse.  But  I  was 
shortly  to  see  that  ingenuity  exerted 
for  purposes,  and  in  a  manner  from 
which  the  soul  revolts. 

"  '  One  night,  when  the  crew  had 
retired  to  their  hammocks,  I  had  been 
talking  to  my  friend  ;  I  had  dropped  a 
few  words  of  anger  against  my  neglect- 
ful Elinor.  He  sighed  deeply,  and 
once  I  thought  he  was  weeping ;  but  I 
attributed  it  to  his  compassion.  On  a 
sudden,  we  were  alarmed  by  a  loud  call 
from  the  mast  head,  and  a  bustling  con- 
fusion on  the  deck.  I  sprang  up,  for 
I  was  then  almost  recovered  from  my 
illness,  and  went  to  enquire  into  the 
cause  of  the  tumult.  One  of  the  sai- 
lors pointed  out  to  me  a  dusky  object 
which  floated  on  the  waves  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  ;  and  told  me,  that 
it  was  an  Algerine  vessel  which  was 
bearing  down  upon  us.  The  uproar 
had  by  this  time  subsided,  and  every 
one  was  called  to  his  post.      My  sen- 
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sations  at  this  instant  were  almost  in- 
describable. In  a  few  moments,  I 
should  be  called  upon  to  face  death, 
and  perhaps  to  deprive  others  of  ex- 
istence. This  interval,  as  it  were,  be- 
tween life  and  death,  was  filled  with 
an  awful  feeling  :  it  was  not  fear,  nor 
hope,  but  a  confused  mixture  of  both, 
which  was  augmented  and  sustained  by 
the  silence  wiiich  prevailed,but  the  first 
shot  dissipated  all  feelings  but  those  of 
energy  and  activity.  The  hostile  ves- 
sel now  approached,  hove  to,  and  sum- 
moned us  to  surrender.  A  broad-side 
was  the  reply,  and  in  a  moment  all  was 
smoke,  fire,  and  destruction.  The 
enemy  were  much  superior  to  us  in 
strength,  and  at  length  they  boarded 
us.  We  fought  hand  to  hand  ; — it 
would  be  in  vain  to  describe  the  hor- 
rors of  the  scene,  they  can  only  be  im- 
agined by  those  who  have  witnessed 
them.  Their  captain  happened  to 
come  near  me,  I  aimed  a  blow  at  him 
with  all  my  force  ;  which  he  parried, 
and  my  sword  broke  short  in  my  hand. 
The  barbarian  lifted  his  sword  to  strike 
me,  when  my  friend,  whom  I  had  not 
seen  during  the  action,  sprang  between 
us,  ^nd  received  the  stroke  which  was 
aimed  for  me.  I  caught  him  as  he 
fell  ;  but  that  dying  shriek,  that  last 
expiring  glance,  that  soft  pressure,  told 
me  all.  It  was  Elinor  !  noble,  gener- 
ous, self-devoted  being,  who,  while  I 
was  upbraiding  her  with  neglect,  had 


braved  all  the  dangers  of  a  sea  life  to 
follow  me, — to  nurse  me,  to  watch  me, 
and  last,  worst,  and  bitterest, — to  die 
for  me  ! 

"  '  I  have  little  else  to  relate.  We 
were  taken, — and  afterwards  retaken 
by  an  American  ;  by  whom  we  were 
well  treated,  and  carried  to  New  York, 
where  we  had  some  clothes  and  other 
necessaries  given  us.  Some  of  my 
companions  remained  there  ;  but  I 
wished  to  return  to  my  native  country. 
1  worked  for  some  time  as  a  joiner,  a 
trade  to  which  I  had  once  been  a  little 
accustomed  in  England  ;  and  at  length 
gained  sufficient  to  pay  for  my  passage 
to  England.  I  was  landed  here  with- 
out money  or  friends.  My  fatigue  had 
also  destroyed  my  health,  which  I  had 
not  perfectly  recovered,  so  that  I  was 
unable  to  gain  any  thing  by  labour.  I 
had,  therefore,  subsisted  on  charity  ;  in 
soliciting  which,  I  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  meet  with  you,  sir,  who  have  so 
kindly  relieved  me." 

"  Here  his  narrative  concluded,  and 
I  will  hasten  to  the  conclusion  of  mine. 
I  conveyed  him  home,  restored  him  to 
his  parents,  and  was  amply  rewarded 
with  their  boundless  gratitude.  He 
is  now  in  an  eligible  situation,  which 
does  not  require  any  great  bodily  exer- 
tion ;  he  is  comfortable  ;  and,  could 
he  forget  the  unhappy  fate  of  his  Eli-^ 
nor,  he  might  be  happy." 
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Sir, 


To  the  Editor  of  th«  Monthly  :Magaziue. 


TT  TAKE  the  liberty  of  sending  you 
■*■  some  affecting  extracts  from  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  "  Information  on  the 
Slave  Trade,"  hoping  thereby  to  call 
the  attention  of  your  benevolent  read- 
ers to  this  nefarious  traffic  in  our  fellow 
creatures,  and  I  think  it  will  appear 
that  it  is  carried  on  at  the  present  time 
to  a  very  great  extent,  notwithstanding 
the  treaties  of  France,  Portugal,  &c.&c, 
and  it  likewise  appears  that  the  Portu- 
guese government  indicates  great  in- 
difference respecting  the  abolition  of  the 
trade,  as  the  following  facts  will  shew. 
On  the  2d  of  October,  1817,  a  letter 
stated,  th^t  during  the  two  preceeding 


months,  twenty-seven  vessels  had  sailed 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  slaves,  capable 
of  carrying  nine  thousand  four  hundred 
and  fifty,  a  number  nearly  equal  to  half 
the  supply  of  any  former  year,  and 
there  were  at  that  time  several  other 
vessels  preparing. 

From  the  1st  or  January,  1817,  to 
the  1st  of  January  1 81 8,  about  six  thou- 
sand and  seventy  slaves  were  imported 
into  the  captaincy  of  Bahia,  from  Afri- 
ca, in  sixteen  ships. 

In  the  same  space  of  time,  the  num- 
ber imported  into  Rio  de  Janeiro,  was 
eighteen  thousand  and  thirty-three,  in 
forty-two  ships,  and  two  thousand  and 
forty-two  died  on  the  passage,  making 
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a  total  of  twenty-seven  thousand  four 
hundred  and  eighty-three  slaves  impor- 
ted into  Rio  de  Janeiro,  not  including 
those  who  perished  on  the  voyage,  and 
making  an  importation  into  the  two 
above-mentioned  Portuguese  provinces 
of  thirty-three  thousand  five  hundred 
and  fifty-three. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1818,theslave 
trade  had  increased  beyond  all  former 
example  ;  twenty-five  vessels  having 
arrived  since  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
many  carrying  more,  and  none  less, 
than  four  hundred  slaves,  making  an 
importation  of  ten  thousand  (in  four 
months)  of  our  fellow-creatures,  torn 
from  their  homes,  and  to  be  made  mis- 
erable during  the  remainder  of  their 
lives,  to  gratify  the  avarice  of  their  in- 
human masters. 

The  number  of  slaves  imported  into 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  from  the  first  of  Janua- 
ry, 1818,  to  the  31st  of  December  in 
the  same  year,  was  nineteen  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  two  ;  the  number 
embarked  from  the  African  coast  was 
twenty-two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
thirty-one,  in  fifty-three  ships,  of  whom 
two  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  died  in  the  passage.  One  vessel, 
thePelora  de  Norta,  lost  l6l  out  of 
421  ;  another, the  UniaoFehz,lost  229 
out  of  659  ;  a  third,  the  San  Jose  De- 
!iginente,lost  238  out  of  464,more  than 
half. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  account 
has  not  been  continued,  and  also  that 
the  importations  into  the  other  captain- 
cies of  the  Brazils,  has  not  been  men- 
tioned ;  but  1  think  the  above  facts  are 
sufficient  to  shew  that  this  tiade  is  not 
discouraged  by  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment. 

"  With  respect  to  France,"  says  Sir 
G.  Collier,  commander  of  the  r>ritish 
ships  of  war  on  the  Afiican  station — 
"  France,  it  is  with  the  deepest  regret 
that  I  mention  it,  has  countenanced  and 
encouraged  the  slave  trade  almost  be- 
yond estimation.  France  is  engrossing 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  slave  trade  ; 
and  she  has  extended  this  traffic  beyond 
what  can  be  supposed  but  by  one  only 
who  has  witnessed  it.  In  truth,  France 
now  supplies  the  foreign  colonies  north 
of  the  Line,  with  Africans.  I  exagge- 
rate nothing  in  saying  that   thirty  ves- 


sels bearing  the  colours  of  France,  have 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  within  two 
or  three  leagues  distant,  been  employed 
slaving  ;  and,  1  will  add,  that  in  the  last 
twelve  months,  (the  letter  was  dated 
l6th  Sept.  1820,)  not  less  than  sixty 
thousand  Africans  have  been  forced 
from  their  country  principally  under 
the  colours  of  France  ;  most  of  whom 
have  been  distributed  between  the  isl- 
ands of  JMartinique,  Guadaloupe,  and 
Cuba.  France  has  certainly  issued 
her  decrees  against  this  traffic,  but  has 
done  nothing  to  enforce  them.  On  the 
contrary  she  gives  the  trade  all  counte- 
nance short  of  public  avowal.'' 

The  vast  extent  to  which  the  slave 
trade  is  carried  on  under  French  col- 
ours, will  be  seen  in  an  account  receiv- 
ed from  the  river  Bonny,  on  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Africa,  dated  July  1819, 
which  states,  that  from  March  to  that 
time,  there  had  been  usually  from  nine 
to  sixteen  vessels  slaving  at  the  same 
time  in  the  river  Bonny,  each  capable 
of  carrying  from  three  to  seven  hun- 
dred slaves,  and  that  two  of  these  ves- 
sels, which  were  there  in  Tilarch.  had 
sailed  to  the  West  Indies,  and  had  re- 
turned on  a  second  voyage  ;  and  dur- 
ing the  above  period  of  five  or  six 
months,  120  sail  of  French,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese  had  visited  the  river 
Bonny. 

A  letter  reeeived  from  a  gentleman 
on  board  the  Cyane  American  sloop, 
which  was  sent  to  cruise  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  to  suppress  the  American 
slave  trade,  states  that  the  nuniher  of 
vessels  engaged  in  this  iniiuman  traffic 
is  incredible  ;  and,  that  not  fewer  than 
two  hundred  sail  were  on  the  coast  at 
the  date  of  the  letter,  all  of  them  fast 
sailers,  well  manned  and  armed,  and 
that  the  Cyane  had  been  c'lasing  night 
and  day  since  her  arrival  on  that  sta- 
tion, and  had  five  or  six  slave  ships  in 
sight  at  the  same  time. 

A  letter  received  from  a  resident  at 
Gaudaloupe,  states,  that  on  the  2')th  of 
October,  1820,  were  landed  there  two 
hmidred  and  nine  slaves,  eight  liaving 
died  nn  the  voyage,  and  were  disposed 
of  at  1501.  pti  head.  On  the  loth  of 
November  in  the  same  year,  were  land- 
ed at  Cnpisterre,  in  GaudaU)iipe,  about 
two  hundred  slaves.     There  can    be 
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nothing,  he  says,  which  prevents  the 
seizure  of  these  vessels  but  a  good  un- 
derstanding with  the  custom-house  offi- 
cers, or  the  private  instructions  of  the 
Governor,  to  favour  this  criminal  traffic. 
On  the  24th  of  February,  1821,  ar- 
rived the  brig  Fox  at  the  same  island, 
after  an  absence  of  a  year,  with  a  cargo 
of  three  hundred  slaves  (28  having  des- 
troyed themselves  during  the  voyage), 
and  were  all  sold,  except  about  eighty, 
the  following  Sundaij  for  1501.  per 
head  on  an  average. 

In  this  manner  are  many  thousand 
slaves  introduced  into  Gaudaloupe, 
and  he  likewise  adds,  that  seamen  have 
a  great  temptation  to  go  on  the  slave 
trade  ;  that  they  receive  from  twenty 
to  thirty  dollars  per  month,  and  some 
have  to  receive  on  their  return  two 
hundred  dollars  balance  of  wages ;  and 
I  cannot  conclude  his  communication 
without  expressing  horror  and  indigna- 
tion when  he  has  to  relate,  that  the 
Sabbath  is  the  day  on  which,  generally 
speaking,  the  sale  of  slaves  takes  place ; 
and  he  adds,  that  he  could  have  caused 
one  of  the  vessels  above-mentioned  to 
have  been  seized,  could  he  have  calcu- 
lated on  the  support  of  the  government 
of  the  island.  But  of  what  avail  would 
my  denunciation  be  ?  Instead  of  being 
attended  to,  it  would  prove  ruinous  to 
my  commercial  interest,  and  the  detec- 
tion of  my  interference  would  most  as- 
suredly subject  me  to  assassination  ; 
orif  my  life  escaped,  I  should  at  least 
be  banished  from  the  island  never  to 
return,  which  would  be  very  destructive 
to  my  present  prospects. 

It  appears  certain,  that  in  the  year 
1820  the  French  slave  trade  had  swel- 
led to  a  more  enormous  extent  than  at 
any  former  period,  and  that  during  the 
first  six  or  seven  months  of  that  year 
the  African  coast  actually  swarmed  with 
slave  ships  of  that  nation. 

A  distinguished  officer  of  the  British 
navy,who  was  himself  an  eye-witness  of 
the  fact,  and  writing  with  deliberation, 
uses  this  remarkable  expression  : — 
"  The  number  of  French  slave  ships 
now  on  the  coast  is  something  increcK^ 


ble."  The  naval  officers  of  that  station 
had  examined  between  twenty  and  thir- 
ty ships  trading  for  slaves  on  the  coast, 
which  they  ascertained  to  be  French  ; 
and  one  of  these  officers  afterwards 
found  a  greater  number  in  the  harbour 
of  Havanna,  bearing  the  French  flag, 
which  either  had  slaves  on  board, 
brought  thither  for  sale  or  were  fitting 
out  on  fresh  slave  voyages. 

This  view  of  the  extent  of  the  French 
slave  trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa  dur- 
ing the  same  year,  is  confirmed  by  the 
Governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  Sir  C.M'Car- 
thy,  who  states,  that  on  his  leaving  that 
colony  in  July,  1820,  he  had  received 
unquestionable  information  that  no 
fewer  than  five  vessels,  bearing  the 
French  Flag,  were  slaving  about  one 
hundred  miles  south  of  that  place. 

If  these  accounts  be  correct — and  the 
authority  on  which  they  rest  seems  to 
leave  no  room  to  doubt  upon  the  sub- 
ject, then  it  will  follow,  that  during  the 
first  six  or  seven  months  of  1820,  from 
fifty  to  sixty  vessels,  bearing  the  French 
flag,  were  actually  seen  engaged  in  the 
slave  trade.  But  it  cannot  be  supposed, 
considering  the  vast  extent  of  the  Afri- 
can coast,  and  of  the  ocean  which  ex- 
tends thence  to  the  West  Indies,  that 
all  the  vessels  so  employed  could  have 
been  seen  by  our  cruisers,  or  could  have 
come  under  the  observation  of  Govern- 
or M'Carthy's  informant ;  it  would 
seem  a  fair  inference,  from  the  facts  ab- 
duced,  that  the  French  slave  trade  must 
have  grown  to  an  unprecedented  ex- 
tent during  the  year  1820. 

And  now,  having  laid  before  you  a 
picture  revolting  to  humanity,  of  this 
bloody  commerce  in  the  poor  Africans, 
dragged  from  their  houses  and  homes, 
in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  God  and  de- 
crees of  nations,  I  must  call  on  your 
humane  readers  to  consider  whether 
they  are  not  bound  as  men  and  as 
christians,  to  do  every  thing  in  their 
power  to  extinguish  this  trade,  so  de- 
grading to  Europeans  who  profess  the 
Christian   religion.  B. 

Cirencester,  lOth  Jan.  1822. 
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TXTE  trust  that  we  are  not  deficient 
'  "  in  gratitude  to  the  great  Scottish 
novelist  for  the  abundant  dehght  which 
he  ministers  to  us,  even  in  the  lowest  of 
his  works  ;  but  we  cannot  quite  join  in 
the  shout  of  boundless  exultation,  nor 
subscribe  to  all  the  tremendous  eulogies 
with  which  some  of  our  coteniporaries 
hail  every  production  of  his  genius. 
With  some  of  these  it  is  the  mere  cant 
of  criticism  to  suggest  that  there  is  any 
falling  off,  or  any  repetition  in  his 
works,  and  it  is  an  audacious  heresy  to 
"  hint  a  fault  or  hesitate  dislike"  re- 
specting any  of  his  creations.  We  are 
more  reasonable,  we  frankly  confess,  in 
our  idolatry  :  though  we  admire  "  The 
Pirate"  it  is  "  with  a  difference  ;"  nor 
are  we  quite  convinced  that  if  none  of 
its  predecessors  had  appeared,  it  would 
excite  exactly  the  same  sensation  which 
was  produced  by  "  Waverley." 

Without  resorting  to  the  ordinary 
and  shallow  theory,  that  the  powers  of 
observation  and  invention  in  an  orig- 
inal writer  are  necessarily  exhausted 
by  frequent  publication,  we  may,  we 
think,  easily  perceive  why  his  works 
should  alter  for  the  worse  as  he  pro- 
ceeds in  a  rapid  career.  His  first  love 
of  the  employment  grows  naturally 
cold,  or  degenerates  into  a  mere  craving 
after  the  excitements  of  applause,  or  a 
desire  for  the  more  solid  rewards  of  his 
labours.  His  own  peculiar  feeling — 
the  "^  primal  sympathy"  with  his 
works — wears  out  as  his  tact  of  au- 
thorship advances.  He  writes  not  to 
indulge  his  genius,  but  to  please  his 
booksellers,  and  to  satisfy  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  public.  This  new  inspira- 
tion excites  him  to  a  different  course, 
and  produces  more  stiffness,  more  con- 
straint, and  more  nicely-balanced  inci- 
dent and  character,  than  would  be 
found  in  the  voluntary  pouring  forth  of 
a  free  and  exuberant  mind  gliding  at 
"  its  own  sweet  will"  through  the  fair 
regions  of  imagination  and  of  human- 
ity which  it  has  chosen. 

The  peculiar  excellences  of  our  au- 
thor— his  power  of  conceiving  and  de- 
lineating character — his  command  of 
descriptive  allusion— and  the  "  mighty 


magic"  of  his  commune  with  the  wild 
superstitions  of  the  iNorth — are  not  of 
casts  likely  to  endure,  through  succes- 
sive works,  in  their  original  vigour.  In 
characteristic  delineations,  the  very  re- 
collection of  previous  success  is  unfa- 
vourable to  continued  excellence.  As 
the  author  becomes  conscious  of  his 
own  skill,  he  unavoidably  infuses  some- 
thing of  a  kindred  consciousness  into 
the  persons  whom  he  draws.  They 
have  less  of  truth  and  unaffected  na- 
ture, and  more  theatrical  pretension, 
than  those  which  were  hit  off  in  the 
first  moments  of  his  inspiration.  They 
become,  though  it  may  sound  paradox- 
ical, ton  consistent  ;  that  is,  they  are 
too  perpetually  intent  on  their  own  pe- 
culiarities, and  these  are  obtruded  on 
the  notice  of  the  reader  far  more  fre- 
quently than  are  the  most  characteris- 
tic traits  of  any  whom  we  meet  with  in 
actual  life.  There  is  also  an  evident 
design  to  fill  up  and  heighten  previous 
sketches  ;  to  add  the  pomp  of  circum- 
stance to  figures  which  are  only  en- 
cumbered by  the  apparel,  and  to  push 
every  hint,  which  has  once  succeeded, 
to  a  dangerous  extreme.  That  which 
before  was  made  visible  by  a  single 
glowing  flash,  is  now  brought  out  '•  in- 
to the  light  of  common  day,"  and  we 
are  invited  minutely  to  examine  and 
admire  its  proportions.  As  there  is 
more  stiflliess  in  individual  figures,  so 
there  is  an  elaborate  art  in  the  group- 
ing, which  destroys  the  effect  of  the 
picture.  Each  finely  elaborated  cre- 
ation revolves  in  its  own  separate  orbit 
instead  of  joining  in  the  mazy  round  in 
linked  union.  The  creatures  do  not 
come  tumbling  into  life,  fresh  from  the 
teeming  brain,  in  glorious  confusion, 
but  are  coldly  arranged  in  picturesque 
attitudes.  Instead  of  the  perpetual 
undulation  of  thought,  the  gay  variety 
of  healthful  forms,  the  perpetual  melt- 
ing of  things  into  each  other,  all  is 
carefully  distinguished  and  contrasted. 
We  feel  no  more  the  careless  plenitude, 
we  revel  no  more  in  the  unbounded 
prodigality  of  genius  ;  we  have  leisure 
to  admire  the  author,  instead  of  luxurir 
ating  delisrhtcd  in  his  creatipns. 
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The  charm  also  which  the  Scotch 
novels  derived  from  allusions  to  exter- 
nal nature,  was  peculiarly  liable  to  be 
dissipated  and  weakened  in  their  pro- 
gress. This  charm  consisted  not  in  the 
exquisite  pictures  of  extended  scenery 
— not  even  in  the  vivid  description  of 
particular  objects — but  in  the  familiar 
allusion  to  the  beauties  of  Nature  antl 
to  the  feelings  which  they  excited,  copi- 
ously scattered  through  tlie  busiest  and 
most  eventful  portions  of  the  history. 
Mere  naked  description  is  comparative- 
ly an  inferior  art,  and  scarcely  ever 
produces  very  intense  or  elevated  sen- 
sations ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  de- 
licious than  to  feel  the  influences  of  the 
quiet  earth  and  heaven  mingling  with 
and  tempering  more  passionate  emo- 
tions. But  as  the  author  proceeds,  as 
he  learns  more  distinctly  his  own  facul- 
ties, and  as  every  object  in  his  works 
assumes  more  of  separate  identit}',  he 
will  naturally  elaborate  his  descriptions 
as  descriptions,  and  can  scarcely  re- 
cur, even  if  he  would,  to  the  bright 
throng  of  intermingled  hints,  traits, 
and  images,  which  he  poured  out  from 
the  mere  impulse  of  delighted  power. 

The  supernatural  touches  of  our  au- 
thor would  still  less  bear  to  be  fre- 
qnentl}'  repeated.  Nothing,  indeed, 
can  more  decidedly  shew  the  influence 
of  composition  re-acting  on  the  mind 
of  an  author,  than  the  circumstance 
that  setting  out  with  a  manifest  tenden- 
cy to  superstition  and  an  eager  love  of 
the  marvellous,  he  has,  in  the  end  of 
this  his  last  work,  disappointed  all  the 
strange  fears  which  he  has  excited  in 
its  progress,  and  made  his  awe-stirring 
character  finally  sensible  of  the  vanity 
of  her  own  pretensions  !  The  unde- 
fined feeling  of  delicious  terror — the 
longing  to  find  in  unusual  phenomena  in- 
dications of  something  more  than  mor- 
tal, will  soon  wear  out  in  the  mind 
which  sets  down  its  sensations  in  a 
note-book,  and  thinks  how  they  can  be 
most  artfully  disposed  to  awaken  inter- 
est in  the  public.  It  is  very  curious 
and  edifying  to  observe  the  progress  of 
this  alteration  in  the  mind  of  author  of 
Waverley.  At  first  his  supernatural 
terrors  were  interwoven  with  the  very 
threads  of  existence.  He  infused  his 
own  spirit  into  the  blood  of  his  enchant- 


ed readers.  In  his  works,  dim  intima- 
tions found  answering  realities  ;  enthu- 
siasm verged  on  inspiration  ;  and  the 
dreams  of  fond  credulity  were  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  solemnities  of 
death  and  life.  But  his  genuine  sense 
of  the  mysterious  soon  decayed  when 
it  became  food  for  common  wonder  ; 
and  instead  of  the  marvels  told,  as  it 
were,  under  the  breath — instead  of  the 
fine  uncertainty  in  which  we  were  so 
tremulously  bewildered,  we  had  prodi- 
gies which  no  one  could  believe  for  a 
moment — second  siglit  clearly  develop- 
ed— visions  ''■  plenty  as  blackberries" 
— witches  in  immediate  communication 
with  the  evil  one — and  prophecies  ful- 
filled to  the  letter.  But  even  the  pow- 
er which  sustained  these  cold  fantasies 
has  decayed  5  and  in  "  The  Pirate" 
our  wonder  is  excited  only  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  those  most  barbarous  expe- 
dients of  Mrs.  Radcliffe — a  knowledge 
of  the  weather,  promptitude  of  move- 
ment, and  an  exemplary  acquaintance 
with  trap-doors  and  secret  passages  ! 

The  work  which  has  prompted  these 
observations  has  all  the  merhs  and  de- 
fects incidental  to  a  late  production  of 
an  original  writer.  It  is  full  of  accu- 
rate descriptions  and  well-defined  and 
strikingly  arranged  characters,  but  be- 
trays throughout  a  consciousness  of  the 
peculiar  talents  which  have  called  It  in- 
to being.  Its  plot,  though  not  very 
satisfactory,  has  more  interest  than  that 
of  many  of  Its  author's  romances. 
We  will  not  attempt  to  give  any  analy- 
sis, which  would  only  fatigue  the  multi- 
tude who  have  read  It,  and  diminish 
the  curiosity  of  the  few  who  have  still 
to  read  it.  It  is  not  certainly  calcula- 
ted to  satisfy  the  expectations  which  its 
title  and  motto  have  excited.  When 
we  saw  prefixed  to  It  the  hues  '  Nothing 
in  him  but  doth  suffer  a  sea  change,' 
we  thought  that  its  author  was  about  to 
subdue  to  his  dominion  the  world  of 
waters — to  give  a  new  life  to  all  the  ap- 
pearances of  sea  and  sky — to  lull  us 
into  delicious  dreams  on  summer  seas — 
to  agitate  us  by  hurricanes  and  ship- 
wrecks— to  make  us  familiar  with  all 
the  wild  superstitions  which  chill  the 
blood  of  the  long-expectant  mariner — 
to  send  into  the  heart  the  very  feeling 
of  sea-dreariness — ^to  give  us  sea  weed 
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and  coral  for  our  playthings,  and  the 
monsters  of  tlie  deep  for  companions. 
But  there  is  nothing  of  all  this  :  through- 
out the  three  volumes  we  are  never 
once  out  of  sight  of  shore.  Nor  do  we 
find  any  of  those  wild  darings,  those 
desperate  exploits  of  the  freebooters  of 
the  ocean,  which  we  anticipated  from 
its  name.  The  pirate  Cleveland  is  a 
flinching  sentimental  person,  who  does 
only  one  thing  for  which  he  deserves 
to  be  hanged, — when  he  draws  a  knife 
and  stabs  an  unarmed  man  who  is 
struggling  fairly  with  him — vvhich  is  not 
a  very  heroic  crime.  All  the  prepara- 
tion made  for  some  extraordinary  dis- 
closure respecting  him  ends  in  nothing. 
We  are  led  to  expect  some  glowing 
passion  nurtured  in  the  spicy  groves  of 
tropical  islands — some  strange  inter- 
mingling of  bravery,  luxury,  and 
crime  ;  but  he  is  merely  common- 
place, faint-hearted,  and  repenting. 

The  love  of  Minna,  the  lofty  senti- 
mentalist,towardsthe  anomalous  Cleve- 
land, is  elaborately  defended  by  the  au- 
thor on  the  principle  of  contraries. 
This  theory  does  not  shine  in  the  argu- 
ment, and  is  falsified  by  the  result  of 
the  story.  Cleveland's  spirit  does  not 
'^  shine  through  him"  so  as  to  justify 
the  damsel's  passion  ;  nor  does  the  dis- 
covery of  the  particulars  of  his  trade 
seem  sufficient  to  account  for  her  refu- 
sal to  share  his  distresses.  She  loves 
him  as  a  pirate  ;  but  she  has  some  fine 
notions  of  pirates  as  sea  kings,  and 
cannot  endure  to  find  them  only  tolera- 
ble, but  erring  mortals.  If  the  theory 
were  true — if  it  were  natural  for  the 
most  delicate  maidens  to  be  fascinated 
by  outlaws,  it  would  be  natural  for  them 
to  cleave  to  these  objects  of  their  love 
more  strongly  in  danger,  not  to  forsake 
them  at  their  utmost  need.  The  pic- 
tures of  Minna,  and  her  livelier  sister 
Brenda,  are  drawn  with  a  skill  which 
enables  us  in  our  mind's  eye  to  see  their 
diversified  loveliness  ;  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  career  our  author  would 
have  been  contented  if  we  felt  it. 
There  are  one  or  two  scenes  between 
the  sisters  of  exquisite  tenderness, 
most  delicately  and  beautifully  touched, 
where  the  alienations  which  love  pro- 
duces between  those  who  have  had  but 
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one   heart  from    their  childhood,  are 
pourtrayed  with  the  finest  feeling  and 
truth.     Magnus  Troil,  their  father,  the 
jovial  stout-hearted  Udaller,  is  excellent 
in    his   way  ;    a  perfect  pillar  of  the 
olden  time.      The  lover  of    Brenda, 
Mordaunt  Mertoun,  is  a   fine  spirited 
lad,  in  the  opening   of  the  romance  ; 
gay,  buoyant,  full  of  liie  and  joy  ;  but 
he  subsides  into  a  mere  machine  towards 
its  close.     Triptolemus  Yellowley,  the 
classical   and  speculative  farmer,  is  a 
mere  patchwork  part,  like  some  of  the 
characters  made  up  of  all  oddities  and 
inconsistencies,  in   the  plays  of  Mor- 
ton and  Reynolds,  a  sort  of  lifeless  cu- 
riosity not  worth  inspecting.      Claud 
Ilalcro,  the  rhymer,  who  lives  upon 
one  glimpse  of  the  "  glorious  John  Dry- 
den,"  with   his  prattle  about  Russell- 
street,  Covent-Garden,  is  as  much  out 
of  place  amidst   pirates  and  savages  as 
the  figure  of  a  courtier  in  full  dress  on 
the  wings  of  cherubim.     But  the  great 
attempt  and  failure  of  the  whole  is  the 
part  of  Noma  of  the  Fitful-head,  who 
is  evidently  intended  for  a  sublimated 
Meg  Merrilies.    She  is  unquestionably, 
in  some  respects,  better  furnished  with 
appliances  and  means  ;    instead  of  be- 
ing a  wandering  gipsy  queen,   without 
father,  mother,  or  descent,  she  is  con- 
fessedly allied  to  a  noble  family ;  in- 
stead of  trusting   wholly   to   her  en- 
chantments, or  to  her  loftier  human  en- 
ergies, she  has   a  large  income,  which 
she  spends  in  procuring  the  appearance 
of  wonders  ;  and,   instead  of  roaming 
alone  over  hill  and  valley,  she  has  a 
hideous  dwarf  to  do  her  bidding.     But 
her  life  has  no   "  magic  in  the  web  of 
it."     She  has  not  one  old  atTection  sus- 
taining an  exhausted  heart — no  terrific 
energies — no  deep,  lone  commune  with 
nature,  by  which  she   has  learned  its 
mysteries.     Her  maternal  instinct  is  a 
cheat,  her  prophetic  power  a  delusion  ; 
she    awakes  to  the  melancholy   con- 
sciousness that  her  whole  life  has  been 
a  lie,  and  becomes  soberly  sad  at  last. 
This  is  for  an  autiior  to  turn  the  tables 
on  those  whose  blood  he  has  made  cur- 
dle, and  whose  hair  he  has  made  stand 
on  end  at  these  worn-out  superstitions 
with  a  vengeance ! 

The  work  abounds   in   descriptions 
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of  great  excellence  ;  but,  for  the  most  Meantime  the  attemptg  ^of  the  assailants 
part,  they  are  little  animated  with 
breathing  life.  There  is,  indeed,  one 
picture  of  a  whale-fishing,  which  is  an 
exception  to  this  remark  ;  and  reminds 
us  of  the  most  vivid  and  mighty  delin- 
eations of  our  author.  We  can  only 
make  room  for  its  close. 


"  Magnus    Troil,   who    had  only  jested 
with     the   factor,    and     had    reserved    the 
launching- the  first  spear  against   the  whale 
to  some  much  more  skilful   hand,  had  just 
time  to  exclaim,  '  Mind  yourselves,  lads,  or 
we  are   all   swamped,'  when  the   monster, 
roused  at  once  from  inactivity  by  the  blow 
of  the  factor's  missile,  blew,  with   a   noise 
resembling  the  explosion  of  a  steam-engine, 
a  huge  shower  of  water  into  the  air,  and  at 
the  same  time  began  to  lash  the  waves  with 
its   tail   in    every    direction.     The  boat  in 
which  Magnus  presided  received  the  show- 
er of  brine  which  the  animal   spouted  into 
the  air  ;    and  the  adventurous  Triptolemus, 
who  had  a  full  share  of  the  immersion,  was 
so  much  astonished  and  terrified  by  the  con- 
sequences of  his  own  valorous  deed,  that  he 
tumbled  backwards  amongst  the  feet  of  the 
people,  who,  too  busy  to  attend  t  ■  him,  were 
actively  engaged    in  getting  the  boat   into 
shoal  water,     out   of  the    whale's    reach. 
Here  he  lay  for  some  minutes,  trampled  on 
by  the  feet  of  the  boatmen,  until  they  lay 
on  their  oars  to  bale,  when  the    Udaller   or- 
dered them  to  pull  to  shore,  and  land   this 
spare  hand,  who  had  commenced  the  fish- 
ing so  inauspiciously. 

"  While  this  was  doing,  the  other  boats 
had  also  pulled  off  to  safer  distance,  and 
now,  from  these  as  well  as  from  the  shore, 
the  unfortunate  native  of  the  deep  was 
overwhelmed  by  all  kinds  of  missiles — har- 
poons and  spears  flew  against  him  on  all 
sides — guns  were  fired,  and  each  various 
means  of  annoyance  plied  which  could  ex- 
cite him  to  exhaust  his  strength  in  useless 
rage.  When  the  animal  found  that  he  was 
locked  in  by  shallows  on  all  sides,  and  be- 
came sensible,  at  the  same  time,  of  the 
strain  of  the  cable  on  his  body,  the  convul- 
sive efforts  which  he  made  to  escape,  ac- 
companied with  sounds  resembling  deep  and 
loud  groans,  would  have  moved  the  com- 
passion of  all  but  a  practised  whale-fisher. 
The  repeated  showers  which  he  spouted  in- 
to the  air  began  now  to  be  mingled  with 
blood,  and  the  waves  which  surrounded  him, 
assumed  the    same  crimson    appearance. 


were  redoubled ;  but  Mordaunt  Mertoun 
and  Cleveland,  in  particular,  exerted  them- 
selves to  the  uttermost,  contending  who 
should  display  most  courage  in  approaching 
the  monster,  so  tremendous  in  its  agonies, 
and  should  inflict  the  most  deep  and  deadly 
wound  upon  its  huge  bulk. 

"  The  contest  seemed  at  last  pretty  well 
over ;  for  although  the  animal  continued 
from  time  to  time  to  make  frantic  exertions 
for  liberty,  yet  its  strength  appeared  so 
much  exhausted,  that,  even  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  tide,  which  had  now  risen  con- 
siderably, it  was  thought  it  could  scarce  ex 
tricate  itself. 

"  Magnus  gave  the  signal  to  venture  upon 
the  whale  more  nearly,  calling  out  at  the 
same  time,  '  Close  in,  lads,  she  is  not  half 
so  mad  now — Now,  Mr.  Factor,  look  for  a 
winter's  oil  for  the  two  lamps  of  Harfra — 
Pull  close  in,  lads.' 

"  Ere  his  orders  could  be  obeyed,  the 
other  two  boats  had  anticipated  his  purpose; 
and  Mordaunt  Mertoun,  eager  to  distinguish 
himself  above  Cleveland,  had,  with  the 
whole  strength  he  possessed,  plunged  a 
half-pike  into  the  body  of  the  animal.  But 
the  leviathan^  like  a  nation  whose  resources 
appear  totally  exhausted  by  previous  losses 
and  calamities,  collected  his  whole  remain- 
ing force  for  an  effort,  which  proved  at  once 
desperate  and  successful.  The  wound  last 
received,  had  probably  reached  through 
his  external  defences  of  blubber,  and  at- 
tained some  very  sensitive  part  of  the  sys- 
tem, for  he  roared  aloud,  as  he  sent  to  the 
sky  a  mingled  sheet  of  brine  and  blood,  and 
snapping  the  strong  cable  like  a  twig,  over- 
set Mertoun's  boat  with  a  blow  of  his  tail, 
shot  himself  by  a  mighty  effort,  over  the 
bar,  upon  which  the  tide  had  now  risen  con- 
siderably, and  made  out  to  sea,  carrying 
with  him  a  whole  grove  of  the  implements 
which  had  been  planted  in  his  body,  and 
leaving  behind  him,  on  the  waters,  a  dark 
red  trace  of  his  course." 

After  all,  "  The  Pirate"  contains 
much  matter,  for  which  we  are  thank- 
ful. It  is  good  enough  to  please  us  if 
not  to  reflect  honour  on  its  author. 
Let  him  then  write  on  ;  he  will  never 
equal  his  first  works ;  but  these  have 
rendered  it  impossible  that  he  should 
ever  be  written  down — even  by  his 
own  pen. — N.  Mon.  Feb. 
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THE    NIGHT-BLOWIIVG    STOCK. 

"  Come  !  look  at  this  plant,  with  its  narrow  pale  leaves, 

And  its  tall,  slim,  delicate  stem. 
Thinly  studded  with  flowers — yes,  with  flowers — there  they  are, 
Don't  you  see,  at  each  joint  there's  a  little  brown  star  ? 

But  in  truth,  there's  no  beauty  in  them." 

"  So,  you  ask,  why  I  keep  it,  the  little  mean  thing  ! 

Why  I  stick  it  up  here  just  in  sight  ? 
'Tis  a  fancy  of  mine." — "  A  strange  fancy  !"  you  say, 
"  No  accounting  for  tastes — In  lliis  instance  you  may. 

For  the  flower — but  I'll  tell  you  to-night. 

"  Some  six  hours  hence,  when  the  Lady  Moon 

Looks  down  on  that  bastion'd  wall. 
When  the  twinkling  stars  dance  silently 
On  the  rippling  surface  of  the  sea, 

And  the  heavy  night  dews  fall, 

"  Then  meet  me  again  in  this  casement  niche, 

On  the  spot  where  we're  standing  now. 
Nay,  question  not  wherefore — perhaps  with  me 
To  look  out  on  the  night,  and  the  bright  broad  sea. 

And  to  hear  its  majestic  flow." 


"  Well,  we're  met  here  again  ;  and  the  moonlight  sleeps 

On  the  sea  and  the  bastion'd  wall  ; 
And  the  flowers  there  below — how  the  night  wind  brings 
Their  delicious  breath  on  its  dewy  wings  !" 

"  But  there's  one,"  say  you,  "  sweeter  than  all !" 

"  Which  is  it  ?  the  myrtle  or  jessamine, 

Or  their  sovereign  lady,  the  rose  .'' 
Or  the  heliotrope,  or  the  virgin's  bower  .'' 
What!  neither!" — "  Oh  no,  'tis  some  other  flower, 

Far  sweeter  than  either  of  those." 

«  Far  sweeter  !  and  where,  think  you,  groweth  the  plant 

That  exhaleth  such  perfume  rare  .'" 
"  Look  about,  up  and  down,  but  take  care,  or  you'll  break 
With  your  elbow  that  poor  little  thing  that's  so  weak." — 

"  Why,  'tis  that  smells  so  sweet,  I  declare  !" 

"  Ah  ha  !  is  it  thai  f — have  you  found  out  now 

Why  I  cherish  that  odd  little  fright .' 
All  is  not  gold  that  glitters,  you  know  ; 
And  it  is  not  all  worth  makes  the  greatest  show, 

In  the  glare  of  the  strongest  light. 

"  There  are  human  flowers,  full  many,  I  trov/. 

As  unlovely  as  that  by  your  side, 
That  a  common  observer  passeth  by, 
With  a  scornful  lip,  and  a  careless  eje. 

In  the  hey-day  of  pleasure  and  pride. 

"  But  move  one  of  those  to  some  quiet  spot, 

From  the  mid-day  sun's  broad  glare, 
Where  domestic  peace  broods  with  dove-like  wing, 
And  try  if  the  homely,  despised  thing, 

May  not  yield  sweet  fragrance  there. 

"  Or  wait  till  the  days  of  trial  come, 

The  dark  days  of  trouble  and  woe, 
When  ihty  shrink  and  shut  up,  late  so  bright  in  the  sun ; 
Thtn  turn  to  the  little  despised  one, 

And  see  if  'twill  scive  vou  so. 
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"  And  judg'c  not  again  at  a  single  glance, 

Nor  pass  sentence  hastily. 
There  are  many  good  things  in  this  world  of  ours  ; 
Many  sweet  things,  and  rare — weeds  that  prove  precious  flowers, 

Little  dreamt  of  by  you  or  mc."  Blackwood,  Jan, 


IVAPT.       A    RUSSIAIV    TALE. 


^l^HE  kingdom  of  Russia,  until  the 
-*■  ascent  to  its  throne  of  the  Empe- 
ror Alexander,  has  been  from  the  re- 
motest period  of  its  history  continually 
the  theatre  of  civil  discord  and  intestine 
commotion.  From  the  reign  of  Alexey 
Michailovitch,  to  the  accession  of  its 
present  illustrious  ruler,  so  many  pre- 
tenders have  arisen  to  urge  their  claims 
to  the  imperial  diadem  of  that  vast  em- 
pire, that  more  calamitous  events  have 
resulted  to  Russia  from  the  contentions 
to  which  these  circumstances  have  nat- 
urally given  birth  during  the  last  centu- 
ry, than  have  befallen  the  princely 
house  of  any  other  nation  in  Europe  in 
a  much  longer  space  of  time. 

Upon  the  demise  of  the  Empress 
Anne,  in  1740,  Ivan  Antonovitch,  her 
nephew,  then  an  infant,  was  proclaimed 
her  successor  ;  and  Biren,  a  man  of  a 
fierce  and  ambitious  spirit,  regent  of 
the  kingdom,  until  the  baby  sovereign 
should  arrive  at  an  age  sufficiently  ma- 
ture to  take  upon  himself  the  reins  of 
government.  If  frequent  usurpations 
of  the  imperial  crown  had  been  aimed 
at,  while  it  circled  the  brows  of  those 
who  were  capable  of  defending  their 
right  to  it,  it  may  easily  be  imagined 
that  no  very  consideralDle  period  was 
permitted  to  elapse  without  a  renewal 
of  those  attempts  which  were,  at  this 
juncture,  so  much  more  likely  to  be 
attended  with  success.  Thirteen  months 
only  had  rolled  over  the  cradle  of  the 
infant  Emperor,  when  a  conspiracy 
broke  out  which  hurled  the  helpless 
Ivan  from  the  throne,  and  raised  Eliza- 
beth to  the  imperial  po^t'er. 

The  first  object  of  this  ambitious 
woman  was  the  seizure  of  Ivan,  who 
was  accordingly  torn  from  his  cradle  by 


a  band  of  barbarian  soldiers,  and  trans- 
ported to  the  fortress  of  Schlusselburg*, 
situated  on  a  small  island  where  the 
river  Neva  issues  into  the  Lake  of  La- 
doga. From  this  place,  accompanied 
by  his  mother,  the  royal  infant  was 
soon  after  conveyed  to  the  citadel  of 
Riga,  where  they  wore  away  eighteen 
months  of  captivity.  The  monotony 
of  imprisonment  was  in  some  meas- 
ure alleviated  by  the  circumstance  of 
their  place  of  exile  being  so  frequently 
varied.  From  Riga  they  were  removed 
to  the  fortress  of  Dunamunde,  and  sub- 
sequently to  Orianenburg,  a  town  situ- 
ated in  the  South-eastern  extremity  of 
European  Russia.  Hitherto  the  cap- 
tivit}'  of  the  mother  of  Ivan  had  been 
softened  and  rendered  less  galling  by 
the  presence  of  her  child;  but  in  1746 
the  mandate  of  the  Empress  separated 
them  for  ever,  and  Ivan  was  left  under 
the  superintendance  of  an  amiable 
monk,  who,  attached  from  early  years 
to  the  family  of  Antonovitch,  and  com- 
passionating his  fate,  made  an  attempt 
to  escape  with  him  to  Orianenburg,  and 
thence  into  Germany,  with  a  view  to 
his  ultimate  re-estabhshment  on  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors.  In  this  object, 
however,  the  worthy  man  was  defeated. 
Their  flight  was  betrayed,  and  they 
were  overtaken  at  Smolensko,  whence 
they  were  conveyed  to  a  monastery  in 
the  Valdai,  not  far  from  the  road  that 
leads  from  Petersburg  to  Moscow. 
Here  they  were  detained  for  ten  years  ; 
at  the  end  of  which  time,  the  youthful 
Ivan,  then  sixteen  years  of  age,  was 
brought  back  to  Schlusselburgfor  great- 
er security,  and  there  lodged  in  the 
casemate  of  the  fortress,  the  very  loop- 
hole of  which  was  immediately  bricked 


*  The  materials  of  this  tragic  story  were  principally  derived  from  Le  C'lerc's  Hist,  de 
Russie  Moderne,  tome  II. — Coxe's  Travels. — Life  of  Catherine  II.  vol.1. — Mr.  Sotheby 
has  written  an  admirable  Tragedy,  of  which  Ivan  is  the  hero. 

t  Schlusse!,  in  German,  signifies  a  key.  This  name  was  given  it  by  Peter  the  First,  as 
being  the  H«y  to  his  new  city,  Petersburg, 
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up.  He  was  never  let  out  into  the  open 
air,  and  no  ray  of  heaven  ever  visited 
his  eyes.  In  the  subterranean  vault 
which  had  been  thus  appropriated  for 
his  prison,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  a 
lamp  always  burning  ;  and  as  no  clock 
was  to  be  seen  or  heard,  Ivan  knew 
no  difference  between  day  and  night. 
The  persons  employed  to  guard  him.  a 
captain  and  lieutenant  in  the  Russian 
army,  were  prohibited,  under  the  se- 
verest penalties  from  speaking  to  him, 
or  answering  him  the  simplest  ques- 
tion. 

About  two  years  after  his  confine- 
ment in  the  tower  of  Schlusselburg, 
Elizabeth  expressed  a  desire  to  have 
a  personal  interview  with  the  noble 
3'outh.  Ivan  was  accordingly  convey- 
ed in  a  covered  cart  to  Petersburg, 
where,  in  the  house  of  Peter  Shu- 
valoff,  the  Empress  had  a  long  conver- 
sation with  him,  but  without  making 
herself  known.  He  was  then  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  of  a  gi-aceful 
figure,  and  commanding  deportment. 
His  countenance  is  represented  as  hav- 
ing been  particularly  expressive,  and 
his  voice  sweet  and  harmonious.  These 
graces,  however,  availed  him  but  little. 
Some  of  the  Historians  of  her  time  have 
talked  of  the  tears  she  shed  on  this  oc- 
casion ! 

However  this  may  have  been,  her 
sympathy  was  not  of  long  duration. 
The  unfortunate  youth  was  once  more 
led  back  to  his  dungeon  at  Schlussel- 
burg, wiiere  he  remained  until  the  death 
of  Ehzabeth,  andtlie  accession  of  Peter 
the  Third. 

The  brief  reign  and  sudden  death  of 
that  unfortunate  Emperor,  are  well 
known  No  longer  able  to  endure  the 
conduct  of  his  consort  Catherine,  he 
determined  to  repudiate  her.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  year  1762,  he  looked 
around  him  for  a  successor  to  the 
throne,  and  at  length  determined  to 
adopt  Ivan,  and  constitute  him  his 
successor.  Still  further,  to  promote 
this  view,  he  resolved  to  marry  tlie 
captive  to  the  young  princess  of  IIol- 
stein  Beck,  who  was  then  at  Peters- 
burg, and  whom  he  cherished  as  a 
daughter.  Having  arranged  his  plans, 
Peter  resolved  to  visit,  in  as  private  a 
manner    as   possible,    the    fortress    of 


Schlusselburg,  and  have  an  interview 
with  Ivan,  without  acquainting  him 
with  his  rank,  attended  only  by  his 
grand  ecuzer,  one  of  his  aides  de  camp, 
Baron  Korff,  master  of  the  police  at 
Petersburg,  and  the  Counsellor  of  State 
Volkeff,  Desirous  to  remain  incognito, 
he  furnished  himself  with  an  order 
signed  by  his  own  hand,  in  which  he 
enjoined  the  commandant  to  give  the 
bearers  free  leave  to  walk  about  the 
whole  fortress,  without  even  excepting 
the  place  where  Ivan  was  confined,  aiid 
to  leave  them  to  con\erse  with  that 
prince  alone. 

Taking  care  to  conceal  the  ensigns 
of  his  dignity,  Peter  entered  the  cell  of 
Ivan,  who,  after  contemplating  him  for 
some  time,  threw  himself  all  at  once  at 
the  feet  of  the  Czar.  "  Czar  (said  the 
unhappy  youth),  you  are  the  master 
here.  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  a 
long  petition,  but  let  me  entreat  you  to 
mitigate  the  severity  of  my  lot.  i  have 
been  languishing  for  a  number  of  years 
in  this  gloomy  dungeon.  The  only  fa- 
vour I  implore  is,  that  I  may  occasion- 
ally be  permitted  to  breathe  a  puier 
air."  Peter  was  moved  at  these  words. 
"  Rise,  Prince,"  said  he  to  Ivan,  tap- 
ping him  upon  the  shoulder,  "  be  un- 
der no  uneasiness  for  the  future,  I  will 
employ  all  the  moans  in  my  power  to 
render  your  situation  more  tolerable. 
But  tell  me,  have  you  any  remembrance 
of  the  misfortunes  you  have  experienced 
from  your  earlier  youth  ?"  "  I  have 
scarcely  any  idea  of  those  that  befel 
my  infancy  (rejoined  Ivan),  but  from 
the  moment  that  I  began  to  feel  my 
misery,  the  unhappiness  of  my  parents 
has  been  my  first  cause  of  concern  ;  and 
my  principal  and  greatest  distress  arose 
out  of  the  treatment  they  received  as 
we  were  transported  from  one  place  of 
security  to  another."  The  Czar  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  know  who  the  par- 
ties were.  "  The  officers  who  con- 
ducted us,"  said  Ivan,  ^'  who  w(>re  al- 
ways the  most  inhuman  of  their  kind." 
"  Do  you  recollect  the  names  of  tiiose 
persons  ?''  said  Peter.  "  vVIas  !"  re- 
plied tlie  young  Prince,  "  we  were  not 
very  curious  to  learn  them.  We  were 
content  to  return  thanks  to  Heaven,  on 
on  our  bentled  knees,  when  those  mon- 
sters were  relieved    by  one  of  a  more 
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gentle  disposition,  one  whose  generous 
attentions  have  given  me  good  cause  to 
remember  his  name,  he  was  called 
Korff."  It  was  the  very  man  who 
was  then  in  the  presence  of  the  Empe- 
ror, and  who  seemed  much  affected  by 
this  ingenuoi.is  recital.  Peter  was  no 
less  so,  and  turnincr  to  Korff,  remarked 
in  a  voice  choked  with  emotion,  "  you 
see,  Baron,  that  a  good  action  is  never 
lost !" 

On  leaving  Ivan's  dungeon,  Peter 
made  the  circuit  of  the  tower  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  upon  a  spot  to  erect 
a  new  and  more  commodious  prison 
for  Ivan ;  after  which,  he  gave  orders 
to  that  effect.  "  When  the  building  is 
finished,"  remarked  the  Czar,  "  I  will 
come  myself  and  put  t!ie  prince  in  pos- 
session." It  seems  probable,  that  this 
order  was  given  as  a  blind,  to  prevent 
the  commandant  of  Schlusselburg  from 
surmising  his  real  intention.  He  had 
no  need  of  a  prison  who  was  about  to 
be  elevated  to  a  throne. 

The  Czar's  visit  to  Ivan  did  not 
long  remain  a  secret.  To  avoid  giving 
rise  to  suspicions  which  might  have 
proved  dangerous  to  Peter,  his  uncle, 
the  Prince  of  Holstein,  advised  him  to 
remove  Ivan  into  Germany,  together 
with  Duke  Anthony  his  father,  and  the 
rest  of  the  family.  This  recommenda- 
tion was  not  attended  to,  but  suggested 
to  the  Czar  the  proprietj'  of  placing 
Ivan  in  the  fortress  of  Kezholm,  on  the 
lake  of  Ladoga  ;  a  situation  much 
nearer  the  Russian  metroj)olis  than 
Schlusselburg.  In  his  way  thither  the 
hapless  youth  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  death.  The  frequency  and  sud- 
denness of  tempests  on  this  lake,  from 
its  peculiar  situation,  is  proverbial. — 
The  boat  in  which  the  prince  was  row- 
ed, to  get  on  board  the  galleot,  capsiz- 
ed amid  this  fathomless  abyss  of  wa- 
ters, and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  he 
was  saved.  Happy  would  it  have  been 
for  this  glorious  youth,  had  his  miseries 
met  with  an  easy  termination  beneath 
the  mountainous  waves  of  the  stormy 
Ladoga.  But  lie  was  reserved  for  se- 
verer trials. 

On  his  arrival  at  Kcz'iolm,  the  Czar 
caused  him  to  be  secretly  conveyed  to 
Petersburg,   v/here  he   w  as  put  in  the 


house  of  a  person  of  consequence,  and 
visited,  during  the  night,  once  more  by 
Peter,  whose  plan  for  the  restoration  of 
Ivan  to  the  throne  was  now  ripe,  and 
about  to  be  carried  into  execution, when 
another  revolution  suddenly  broke  out, 
which  removed  Peter  from  his  empire 
and  the  world,  and  exalted  Catherine  to 
the  throne  of  Russia. 

Asa  still  further  security,  until  Peter 
should  be  presented  with  an  opportuni- 
ty of  finally  accomplishing  his  design 
against  the  jealousy  of  Catherine  or  her 
adherents,  Ivan  was  kept  in  great  se- 
crecy and  retirement  during  his  stay  at 
Petersburg.  His  presence  in  that  city 
nevertheless  began  to  be  bruited  abroad, 
and  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  was  ex- 
cited for  him,  when  the  circumstances 
coming  to  the  ears  of  the  Empress,  she 
had  him  taken  back  to  his  former  pris- 
on. Fearing,  however,  lest  he  should 
be  recalled  and  crowned,  fehe  lodged 
him  in  a  monastery  at  Kalmogor,  near 
Archangel,  whence  he  was  a  third  time 
carried  back  to  Schlusselburg,  where 
he  remained  in  close  confinement  until 
the  year  1764,  about  which  time  the 
crisis  of  his  fate  approached. 

Anxious  to  preserve  popular  opinion, 
Catherine,  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, was  desirous  of  removing  Ivan  ; 
but,  until  the  means  offered  to  effect 
this  with  some  semblance  of  expedien- 
cy, she  resolved  to  prejudice  the  Rus- 
sian people  against  him,  and  persuade 
them,  if  possible,  of  his  total  incapaci- 
ty ever  to  reign  over  them.  Soon  after 
the  commencement  of  her  reign,  there- 
fore, she  published  a  manifesto  of  a 
conversation  supposed  to  have  been 
held  with  the  captive  prince,  in  which 
she  describes  him  as  utterly  deficient 
both  in  talents  and  understanding.- — 
This  statement  was,  however,  received 
with  the  credulity  it  deserved.  From 
this  period  the  wrongs  of  the  Prince 
formed  the  pivot  upon  which  continual 
conspiracies  against  Catherine  revolv- 
ed. His  just  title  to  the  crown,  his 
long  and  cruel  sufferings,  his  youth  and 
his  innocence,  afforded  abundant  mate- 
rials for  working  upon  the  minds  of  the 
populace.  The  grossest  calumnies  were 
circulated,  with  respect  to  Ivan.  Some 
described  him  as  an  idiot,  others  as  a 
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drunkard,  and  not  a  few  as  a  ferocious 
savage  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  his  fel- 
low-creatures. 

Of  course  the  young  Prince's  oppor- 
tunities of  acquiring  intellectual  know- 
ledge were  very  confined.  lie  was 
taught  to  read  by  a  German  officer 
who  had  the  custody  of  him,  and  this 
formed  the  sum  total  of  his  attainments. 
But  his  mind  was  of  a  very  superior  or- 
der, and  susceptible  of  the  most  refined 
pohsh,  had  the  means  occurred. 

An  instrument  was  soon  found  to 
release  the  Empress  Catherine  from 
this  clog  upon  her  future  prospects  — 
The  regiment  of  Smolensko  was  in  gar- 
rison in  the  town  of  Schlusselhurg,and 
a  company  of  about  a  hundred  men 
guarded  the  fortress  in  which  Prince 
Ivan  was  confined.  In  this  regiment, 
as  second  lieutenant,  was  an  officer 
named  V^assily  iVIerovitch,  whose  grand- 
father had  been  implicated  in  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  Cossack  Maseppa,  and  had 
fought  under  Charles  Xli.  against  le- 
ter  the  Great.  The  estates  of  the  fam- 
ily of  Merovitch  had  accordingly  been 
forfeited  to  the  crown.  This  young 
man,  whose  ambition  was  considerable, 
preferred  with  warmth  his  pretensions 
to  have  them  restored  ;  and  this  it  was 
that  introduced  him  to  the  court.  The 
family  estates  were  not  restored  ;  but 
he  was  continually  flattered  with  the 
hopes  of  their  recovery,  if  he  would 
show  himself  active  in  securing  the 
tranquillity  of  the  empire. 

The  inner  guard  over  the  imperial 
prisoner  consisted  at  this  time  of  two 
officers,  who  slept  with  him  in  his  cell. 
These  persons  had  a  discretionary  or- 
der by  which  they  were  instructed  to 
put  Ivan  to  death,  on  any  insurrection 
that  might  be  made  in  his  favour,  on 
the  presumption  that  it  could  not  other- 
wise be  quelled. 

The  entrance  to  Ivan's  prison  open- 
ed under  a  sort  of  low  arcade,  which, 
together  with  it,  formed  the  thickness 
of  the  castle  wall,  within  the  ramparts; 
in  this  arcade  or  corridor  eight  soldiers 
usually  kept  guard,  as  well  on  his  ac- 
count, as  because  the  several  vaults  on 
a  line  whh  his,  contained  stores  of  va- 
rious kinds  for  the  use  of  the  fortress. 
The  other  soldiers  were  in  the  guard- 


house, at  the  gate  of  the  castle,  and  at 
their  proper  stations.  The  detachment 
had  for  its  commander  an  officer  who, 
himself,  was  under  the  orders  of  the 
governor. 

Some  time  before  the  execution  of 
his  project,  Merovitch  had  opened  him- 
self to  a  Lieutenant  of  the  regiment  of 
Veliki  Luke,  named  UschakofT,  who 
bound  himself  by  an  oath  winch  lie 
took  at  the  allar  of  the  church  of  St. 
JMary  of  Kuson,  in  Petersburg,  to  aid 
him  in  the  entcrprize  to  the  best  of  his 
power. 

Already  had  he  performed  a  week's 
duty  at  the  fortress  without  venturing 
an  attempt  ;  biit  tormented  by  the  anx- 
ieties arising  from  suspense,  and  con- 
demning his  own  irresolution,  he  asked 
permission  to  be  continued  on  guard  a 
week  longer.  This  step  does  not  seem 
to  have  excited  any  surprize  ;  the  re- 
quest was  granted,  and  Merovitch  hav- 
ing admitted  to  his  confidence  a  man 
named  Jacob  Pisiikoff,  they  took  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  tampering  with 
the  soldiers  v/ho  guarded  the  fortress. 
But  why  need  we  prolong  the  melan- 
choly tale  ?  After  he  had  collected 
about  fifty  soldiers,  who  had  promised 
to  obey  his  orders,  he  marched  straight 
to  the  door  of  Ivan's  prison,  where  a 
desperate  struggle  took  place,  during 
which  the  unfortunate  Ivan  was  most 
barbarously  murdered  within. 

Hearing  the  noise  without,  and  ex- 
pecting every  instant  that  the  prison- 
door  would  have  been  broken  open,  the 
two  officers  resolved  to  destroy  their 
prisoner,  and  accordingly  attacked  him 
with  the  most  murderous  ferocity. — 
He  defended  himself  for  some  time, 
having  his  right  hand  pierced  thrciigli, 
and  his  body  covered  with  wounds  ; 
he  seized  the  sword  of  one  of  these 
wretches  and  broke  it,  but  whilst  he- 
was  attempting  to  wrench  t'le  piece  nut 
of  his  hands,  the  other  stabbed  him  in 
the  back  and  threw  him  down,  lie 
was,  before  he  could  rise  from  the 
ground,  stabbed  several  times  with  a 
bayonet,  and  thus  released  from  life  and 
captivity  together. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Mero- 
vitch entered  the  prison,  and  cut  to 
pieces  the   two  ruffians  by  whom  the 
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yonn^  prince  had  been  slain.  He  was 
not  in  time  to  prevent  his  death,  but  he 
was  soon  enough  to  avenge  it. 

Thus  perished  a  prince  who  was 
raised  to  tlie  Imperial  throne  without 
his  own  knowledge  and   consent,  and 


doomed  to  linger  out  his  existence  in  a 
gloomy  dungeon  ;  and  thus  doomed  to 
atone  for  a  few  fleeting  months  of  im- 
posed authority,  by  long  years  of  im- 
prisonment and  a  cruel  death,  the 
crown  of  his  persecution. — Gent.  Jan. 


LETTER  TO  THE  MOHAWK  CHIEF  AHYONWAECHS,  COMMONLY  CALLED  JOHN 
BRANT,  ESQ.   OF  THE    GRAND  RIVER,  UPPER  CANADA. 


FROM  THOMAS    CAMPBELL. 


SIR,  London,  January  20,  1822. 

nr^EN  days  ago  1  was  not  aware  that 
such  a  person  existed  as  the  son 
of  the  Indian  leader  Brant,*  who  is 
mentioned  in  my  poem  "  Gertrude  of 
Wyoming."  Last  week,  however,  Mr. 
S.  Bannister  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  called 
to  inform  me  of  your  being  in  J^ondon, 
and  of  your  having  documents  in  your 
possession  which  he  believed  would 
change  my  opinion  of  your  father's 
memory,  and  induce  me  to  do  it  jus- 
tice. Mr.  Bannister  distinctly  assured 
me  that  no  declaration  of  my  senti- 
ments on  the  subject  was  desired  but 
such  as  should  spontaneously  flow 
from  my  own  judgment  of  the  papers 
that  were  to  be  submitted  to  me. 

I  could  not  be  deaf  to  such  an  ap- 
peal. It  was  my  duty  to  inspect  the 
justification  of  a  man  whose  memory 
I  had  reprobated,  and  I  felt  a  satisfac- 
tion at  the  prospect  of  his  character 
being  redressed,  which  was  not  likely 
to  have  been  felt  by  one  who  had 
wilfully  wronged  it.  As  far  as  any  in- 
tention to  wound  the  feelings  of  the 
living  was  concerned,  I  really  knew 
not,  when  I  wrote  my  poem,  that  the 
son  and  daughter  of  an  Indian  chief 
were  ever  likely  to  peruse  it,  or  be  af- 
fected by  its  contents.  And  I  have 
observed  most  persons  to  whom  I  have 
mentioned  the  circumstance   of   your 


appeal  to  me,  smile  with  the  same  sur- 
prise which  I  experienced  on  first  re- 
ceiving it.  With  regard  to  your  fath- 
er's character  I  took  it  as  I  found  it  in 
popular  history.  Among  the  docu- 
ments in  his  favour  I  own  that  you  have 
shewn  me  one  which  I  regret  that  I 
never  saw  before,  though  I  might  have 
seen  it,  viz.  the  Duke  of  Rochefou- 
cault's  honourable  mention  of  the  chief 
in  his  travels. t  Without  meaning, 
however,  in  the  least  to  invalidate  that 
nobleman's  respectable  authority,  I 
must  say,  that  even  if  I  had  met  with 
it,  it  would  have  still  offered  only  a  gen- 
eral and  presumptive  vindication  of 
your  father,  and  not  such  a  specific  one 
as  I  now  recognize.  On  the  other 
hand,  judge  how  naturally  I  adopted 
accusations  against  him  which  had 
stood  in  the  Annual  Register  of  1779, 
as  far  as  I  knew,  uncontradicted  for 
thirty  years.  A  number  of  authors 
had  repeated  them  with  a  confidence 
which  beguiled  at  last  my  suspicion, 
and  I  believe  that  of  the  public  at 
large.  Among  those  authors  were  Gor- 
don, Ramsay.  Marshall,  Belsham,  and 
Weld.  The  most  of  them,  you  may 
tell  me  perhaps,  wrote  with  zeal  against 
the  American  war.  Well,  but  Mr. 
John  Adolphus  was  never  suspected  of 
any  such  zeal,  and  yet  he  has  said  in  his 
History  of  England,   &c.  (vol.  iii.  p. 


*  The  name  has  been  almost  always  inaccurately  spelt  Brandt  in  English  Books. 

t  The  following  testimony  is  borne  to  his  fair  name  by  Rochefoucault,  whose  ability 
and  means  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  will  not  be  denied.  "  Colonel  Brandt  is  an 
Indian  by  birth.  In  the  American  war  he  fought  under  the  English  banner,  and  he  has 
since  been  in  England,  where  he  was  most  graciously  received  by  the  king,  and  met  with  a 
kind  reception  from  all  classes  of  people.  His  manners  are  semi-European.  He  is  at- 
tended by  two  negroes  ;  has  established  himself  in  the  English  way  ;  has  a  garden  and  a 
farm;  dresses  after  the  European  fashion  ;  and  nevertheless  possesses  much  influence 
over  the  Indians.  He  assists  at  present  (1795)  at  the  Miami  Treaty,  which  the  United 
States  are  concluding  with  the  Western  Indians.  He  is  also  much  respected  by  the 
Americans  ;  and  in  general  bears  so  excellent  a  name,  that  I  regret  that  I  could  not  see 
and  become  acquainted  with  him." — Rochcfoucaidt's  Travels  in  North  America. 
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110)  "  that  a  force  of  sixteen  hundred 
savages  and  Americans,  in  disguise, 
headed  by  an  Indian  Col.  Butler,  and 
a  half  Indian  of  extraordinary  feroc- 
ity named  Brandt,  lulling  the  fears  of 
the  inhabitants  (of  Wyoming)  by 
treachery,  suddenly  possessed  them- 
selves of  two  forts,  and  massacred 
tlie  garrisons."  He  says  farther, 
"that  aZ/ were  involved  in  unsparing 
slaughter,  and  that  even  the  devices  of 
torment  were  exhausted."  He  pos- 
sessed, if  I  possessed  them,  the  means 
of  consulting  better  authorities  ;  yet  he 
has  never  to  my  knowledge  made  any 
atonement  to  your  father's  memory. 
When  your  Canadian  friends,  therefore 
call  me  to  trial  for  having  defamed  the 
warrior  Brant,  I  beg  that  JMr.  John 
Adolphus  may  be  also  included  in  the 
summons.  And  after  his  own  defence 
and  acquittal,  I  think  he  is  bound,  hav- 
ing been  one  of  my  historical  mislead- 
ers,  to  stand  up  as  my  gratuitous  coun- 
sel, and  say,  ''  Gentlemen,  you  must 
acquit  my  client,  for  he  has  only  fal- 
len into  an  error, ichich  evenmy judg- 
ment could  not  escaped 

In  short,  I  imbibed  my  conception 
of  your  father  from  accounts  of  him 
that  were  published  when  I  was  scarce- 
ly out  of  my  cradle. — And  if  there 
were  any  public,  direct  and  specific 
challenges  to  those  accounts  in  England 
ten  years  ago,  I  am  yet  to  learn  where 
they  existed. 

I  rose  from  perusing  the  papers  you 
submitted  to  me  certainly  with  an  al- 
tered impression  of  his  character.  I 
find  that  the  unfavourable  accounts  of 
him  were  erroneous,  even  on  points  not 
immediately  connected  with  his  repu- 
tation. It  turns  out  for  instance,  that 
he  was  a  Mohawk  Indian  of  unmixed 
parentage.  This  circumstance,  howev- 
er, ought  not  to  be  overlooked  in  esti- 
mating the  merits  of  his  attainments. 
He  spoke  and  wrote  our  language  with 
force  and  facility,  and  had  enlarged 
views  of  the  union  and  policy  of  the 
Indian  tribes.  A  gentleman  who  had 
been  in  America,  and  from  whom  I 
sought  information  respecting  him  in 
consequence  of  your  interesting  mes- 
sage, told  me  that  though  he  could  not 
pretend  to  appreciate  his  character  en. 
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tirely,  he  had  been  struck  by  the  naivete 
and    eloquence    of    his    conversation. 
They  had  talked  of  music,  and  Brant 
said,  "  I  like  the  harpsicord   well,  and 
the  organ  still  better  ;    but   I   like  the 
drum  and  trumpet  best  of  all,  for  they 
make   my  heart   beat  quick."      This 
gentleman  also  described  to  me  the  en- 
thusiasm wilh  which  he  spoke  of  writ- 
ten records.     Brant   projected  at   that 
time  to  have  written  a  History  of  the 
Six  Nations.     The  genius  of  history 
should  be  rather  partial  to  such  a  man. 
I  find  that  when  lie  came  to  England, 
after  the  peace  of  17S3,  (he  most  dis- 
guished  individuals  of  all  parties  and 
professions  treated  him  with  the  utmost 
kindness.     Among  these  were  the  late 
Bishop  of  London,  the   late  Duke  of 
Northumberland,    and   Charles    Fox. 
Lord  Rawdon,  now  Marquess  of  Has- 
tings, gave  him  his  picture.     This  cir- 
cumstance    argues     recommendations 
from  America   founded    in    personal 
friendship.     In  Canada  the  memorials 
of  his  moral  character  represent  it  as 
naturally  ingenuous  and  generous.  The 
evidence  afibrded  induces  me  to  believe 
that  he  often  strove  to  mhigate  the  cru- 
elty of  Indian  warfare.      Lastly,   you 
affirm  that  he   was   not  within  many 
miles  of  the  spot  when  the  battle  which 
decided   the    fate   of    Wyoming   took 
place,  and  from  your  offer  of  reference 
to  living  witnesses  I  cannot  but  admit 
the  assertion.     Had  I  learnt  all  this  of 
your  father  when  I  was  writing  my  po- 
em, he  should  not  have  figured  in  it  as 
the  hero   of    mischief.     I  cannot,  in- 
deed, answer  by  anticipation   what  the 
writers  who  have  either  to  retract   or 
defend  what  they  may  have  said  about 
him,  rhay  have  to  allege  ;    I  can  only 
say  that  my  own  opinion  about  him  is 
changed.      I  am  now  inclined  exceed- 
ingly to  doubt  Mr.  Weld's  anecdote, 
and  for  this  reason  :  Brant  was  not  on- 
ly trusted,  consulted,  and  distinguished 
by  several  eminent   British  officers  in 
America,  but  personally   beloved  by 
them.     Now  I  could  conceive  men  in 
power,  for  defensible  Reasons  of  state 
politics,  to  have  officially  trusted  and 
even  publicly  distinguished  at  courts  or 
levees  an  active  and  sagacious  Indian 
cliief,  of  whose  private  character  they 
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might    nevertheless  still    entertain    a 
very  indifferent  opinion.     But  I  cannot 
imagine   high-minded    and    high-bred 
British  officers,  forming  individual  and 
fond  friendship  for  a  m'-in  of  ferocious 
character.     It  comes  within  my  express 
knowledge  that  the  late  General   Sir 
Charles  Stuart,  fourth  son   of  the  Earl 
of  Bute,  the  father  of  our  present  am- 
bassador at  Paris,  the  officer  who  took 
Minorca  and  Calvi,and  who  command- 
ed our  army   in  Portugal,   knew  your 
father  in  Ameriea,  often  slept   under 
the  same  tent   with  him,  and  had  the 
warmest  regard  for  him.     It  seems  but 
charity   to  suppose   the  man  who  at- 
tracted  the   esteem  of  Lord  Rawdon 
and  General  Stuart,  to  have  possessed 
amiable  qualities,  so  that  I  believe  you 
when  you  affirm  that   he  was  merciful 
as  brave.     And  now  1  leave  the  world 
to  judge  whether  the  change  of  opinion, 
with  which   I  am  touched,  arises  from 
false  delicacy  and  flexibility  of  mind, 
or  from  a  sense  of  honour  and  justice. 
Here,  properly  speaking,  ends  ray 
reckoning  w  ith  you  about  your  father's 
memory  :  but,  as  the  Canadian  news- 
papers have  made  some  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  Wyoming,   with    which   I 
cannot  fully  coincide,  and  as  this  letter 
will  probably  be  read  in  Canada,   I 
cannot  conclude  it  without  a  few  more 
words,  in  case  my  silence  should  seem 
to   admit   of    propositions   which   are 
rather  beyond  the  stretch  of  my  creed. 
I   v/ill   not,  however,   give   any  plain 
truths  which  I  have  to  offer  to  the  Can- 
adian writers  the  slightest  seasoning  of 
bitterness,for  they  have  alluded  to  me,on 
the  whole,  in  a  friendly  and  hberal  tone. 
But  when  they  regret   my  departure 
from  historical  truth,  I  join  in  their  re- 
gret only  in  as   far   as  I  have  uncon- 
sciously misunderstood  the  character  of 
Brant,  and  the  share  of  the  Indians  in 
the  transaction,  which  I  have  now  rea- 
son to  suspect  was  much  less  than  that 
of  the  white  men.     In  other  circum- 
stances I  took  the  liberty  of  a  versifier 
to  run  away  from  fact  into  fancy,  like 
a  school-boy  who  never  dreams  that  he 
is  a  truant  when  he  rambles  on  a  holi- 
day  from  school.     It  seems  however, 
that  I   falsely  represented  Wyoming  to 
have  been   a  terrestrial    paradise.     It 
was  not  soj  say  the  Canadian  papers, 


because  it  contained  a  great  number  of 
Tories  ;    and   undoubtedly  that  cause 
goes  far  to  account  for  the  fact.   Earth- 
ly paradises,  however,  are  not  earthly 
things,  and  Tempe  and  Arcadia  may 
have  had  tlieir  drawbacks  on  happiness 
as  well  as  Wyoming.     I   must  never- 
theless still  believe  that  it  was  a  flour- 
ishing colony,  and  that  its  destruction 
furnished  a  just  warning  to  human  be- 
ings against  war  and  n;venge.    But  the 
whole  catastrophe  is  affirmed  in  a  Ca- 
nadian newspaper  to  have  been  nothing 
more  than  a  fair  battle.     If  this  be  the 
fact,  let  accredited  signatures  come  for- 
ward to  attest  it  and  vindicate  the  inno- 
cence and  honourableness  of  the  whole 
transaction,  as  your  father's  character 
has  been  vindicated.     An  error  about 
him  by  no  means  proves  the  whole  ac- 
count to  be  a  fiction.     Who  would  not 
wish  its  atrocity  to  be  disproved  ?    But 
who  can  think  it  disproved  by  a  single 
defender,  who  writes  anonymously,  and 
without  definable  weight  or  authority  ? 
In  another  part    of  the   Canadian 
newspapers,  ray   theme  has  been  re- 
gretted  as  dishonourable   to  England. 
Then  it  was,  at  all  events,  no  fable. 
But  how  far  was  the  truth  dishonourable 
to  England  ?      American  settlers,  and 
not  Englishmen,  were  chiefly  the  white 
men  calling  themselves  Christians  who 
were  engaged  in  this  affair.     I  shall  be 
reminded,  perhaps,  that  they  also  call- 
ed   themselves    Loyalists.       But    for 
Heaven's  sake  let  not  English  loyalty 
be  dragged  down  to  palliate  atrocities, 
or  English  delicacy  be  invoked  to  con- 
ceal them.     I  may  be  told  that   Eng- 
land permitted  the  war,  and  was  there- 
fore  responsible   for    its    occurrences. 
Not   surely  universally,  nor  directly. 
I   should  be  unwiUing  to  make  even 
Lord   North's  administration  answer- 
able for  all  the  actions  of  Butler's  ran- 
gers ;  and  I  should  be  still  more  sorry 
to  make  all  England   amenable   either 
for  Lord  North's  administration  or  for 
Butler's  rangers.     Was  the  American 
war  an  unanimous  and  heartfelt  war  of 
the  people  ?  Were  the  best  patriots  and 
the  brightest  luminaries   of  our  Senate 
for,  or  against  it  ?    Chatham  declared 
that  if  America  fell  she  would  fall  like 
the  strong  man — that   she  would  em- 
brace the  pillars  of  our  constitution  and 
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perish  beneath  its  ruins.  Burke,  Fox, 
and  Barre,  kindled  even  the  breasts  of 
St.  Stephen's  chapel  against  it ;  and 
WiUiam  Pitt  pronounced  it  a  war 
against  the  sacred  cause  of  Liberty. 
If  so,  the  loss  of  our  colonies  was  a 
blessing,  compared  with  the  triumpii  of 
those  principles  that  would  have 
brought  Washington  home  in  chains. 
If  Chatham  and  Pitt  were  our  friends 
in  denouncing  the  injustice  of  this  war, 
then  Washington  was  only  nominally 
our  foe  in  resisting  it ;  and  he  was  as 
much  the  enemy  of  the  worst  enemies 
of  our  constitution,  as  if  he  had  fought 
against  the  return  of  the  Stuarts  on  the 
banks  of  the  Spey  or  the  Thames.  I 
say,  therefore,  with  full  and  free  char- 
ity to  those  who  think  difterentl}^, 
that  the  American  war  was  disgraceful 
only  to  those  who  were  its  abettors, 
and  that  the  honour  of  Englishmen  is 
redeemed  in  proportion  as  they  depre- 
cate its  principles  and  deplore  its  de- 
tails. Had  ray  theme  even  involved 
English  character  more  than  it  does,  I 
could  still  defend  it.  If  my  Canadian 
critic  alleges  that  a  poet  may  not  blame 
the  actions  of  his  country,  I  meet  his 
allegation,  and  deny  it.  No  doubt  a 
a  poet  ought  not  for  ever  to  harp  and 
carp  upon  the  faults  of  his  country  ; 
but  he  may  be  her  moral  censor,  and 
he  must  not  he  her  parasite.  If  an 
English  poet  under  Edward  III.  had 
only  dared  to  leave  one  generous  line 
of  commiseration  to  the  memory  of 
Sir  William  Wallace,  how  much  he 
would  have  raised  our  estimation  of  the 
moral  character  of  the  age  !  There  is 
a  present  and  a  future  in  national  char- 
acter, as  well  as  a  past,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  present  age  is  best  provi- 
ded for  by  impartial  and  generous  sen- 
timents ros]jecting  the  past.  Tlie 
twentieth  century  will  not  think  the 
worse  of  ihe  nineteenth  for  regretting 
the  American  war.  I  know  the  slen- 
der importance  of  my  own  works.  I 
am  contending,  however,  against  a  false 
principle  of  delicacy  that  would  de- 
grade poetry  itself  if  it  were  adopted  5 
— but  it  never  will  be  adopted. 

I  therefore  regret  nothing  in  the  his- 
torical allusions  of  my  poem  except 
the  mistake  about  your  father.  Nor  tlio' 
I  have  spoken  freely  of  American  af- 


fairs, do  I  mean  to  deny  that  your  na- 
tive tribes  may  have  had  a  just  cause 
of  quarrel  with  the  American  colonists. 
And  I  regard  it  as  a  mark  of  their  grat- 
itude that  they  adhered  to  the  royal 
cause,  because  the  governors  acting  in 
the  king's  name,  had  been  their  most 
constant  friends,  and  the  colonial  sub- 
jects, possibly  at  times  their  treacher- 
ous invaders.  I  could  say  much  of 
European  injustice  towards  your  tribe.i, 
but  in  spite  of  all  that  I  could  say,  I 
must  still  deplore  the  event  of  CUiris- 
tians  having  adopted  their  mode  of 
warfare.  If  the  Indians  thirsted  for 
vengeance  on  the  colonists,  that  should 
have  been  the  very  circumstance  to  de- 
ter us  from  blending  their  arms  with 
ours.  I  trust  you  will  understand  this 
declaration  to  be  made  in  the  spirit  of 
frankness,  and  not  of  mean  and  inhos- 
pitable arrogance.  If  I  were  to  speak 
to  you  in  that  spirit,  how  easily  and 
how  truly  could  you  tell  me  that  the 
American  Indians  have  departed  faster 
from  their  old  practices  of  warfare, 
than  Christians  have  departed  from 
their  habits  of  religious  persecution. 
If  I  were  to  preach  to  you  about  Eu- 
ropean humanity,  you  might  ask  me 
how  long  the  ashes  of  the  Inquisition 
have  been  cold,  and  whether  the  slave- 
trade  be  yet  abolished  ?  You  migiit 
demand,  how  many—  no,  how  few  gen- 
erations have  elapsed  since  our  old  wo- 
men were  burnt  for  imaginary  com- 
merce with  the  devil,  and  whether  the 
houses  be  not  yet  standing  from  which 
our  great-grandmothers  may  have  look- 
ed on  the  hurdles  passinjj  to  the  place 
of  execution,  whilst  they  blessed  them- 
selves that  they  were  not  witches?  A 
horrible  occurrence  of  this  nature  took 
place  in  Scotland  during  my  own 
grandfather's  life  time.  As  to  warlike 
customs,  I  should  be  exceedingly  sorr}' 
if  you  were  to  press  me  even  on  those 
of  my  brave  old  ancestors,  the  Scottish 
Highlanders.  I  can,  nevertheless,  re- 
collect the  energy,  faith,  and  hospital- 
ity of  those  ancestors,  and  at  the  same 
I  am  not  forgetful  of  the  simple  virtues 
of  yours. 

I  have  been  thus  special  in  address- 
ing you  from  a  wish  to  vindieate  my 
own  consistency,  as  well  as  to  do  jus- 
tice to  you  in  your  present  circumstaa- 
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ces,*  which  are  peculiarly  and  publicly 
interesting.  The  chief  of  an  aborig- 
inal tribe,  now  settled  under  the  pro- 
tection of  our  sovereign  in  Canada, 
you  are  anxious  to  lead  on  your  people 
in  a  train  of  civilization  that  is  already 
begun.  It  is  impossible  that  the  Brit- 
ish community  should  not  be  touched 
with  regard  for  an  Indian  stranger  of 


respectable  private  character,  posses* 
sing  such  useful  and  honourable  views. 
Trusting  that  you  will  amply  succeed 
in  them,  and  long  live  to  promote  im- 
provement and  happiness  amidst  the 
residue  of  your  ancient  race, 

I  remain,  your  sincere  well-wisher, 
Thomas  Campbell. 


THE    FOUNDLING. 


CT.  Vincent  de  Paule  was  succes- 
*^  sively  a  slave  at  Tunis,  tutor  to  the 
Cardinal  de  lletz,  village  curate,  almo- 
ner-general to  the  galleys,  and  joint  di- 
rector for  the  distribution  of  benefices. 
He  instituted  in  France  the  religious 
societies  of  the  Seminarists,  the  Laza- 
rites,  and  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  the 
unfortunate,  and  seldom  change  their 
condition,  although  their  vows  are 
binding  only  for  a  year.  He  also 
founded  charitable  institutions  for  found- 
lings, orphans,  galley-slaves,  and  old 
men.  He  exercised  for  some  time  a 
ministry  of  zeal  and  charity  among  the 
galley-slaves.  In  the  number  of  these 
wretches,  he  observed  one  who  had 
been  condemned  to  three  years  captiv- 
ity for  defrauding  the  revenue,  and  who 
appeared  inconsolable  at  having  left  his 
wife  and  children  to  suffer  the  extremi- 
ties of  wretchedness  and  want.  Vin- 
cent de  Paule,  deeply  affected  at  his 
situation,  offered  to  restore  him  to  his 
family  by  putting  himself  in  his  place. 


and,  it  will  hardly  be  credited,  the  ex- 
change actually  took  place.  This  vir- 
tuous man  was  chained  to  the  galley, 
and  his  feet  remained  swollen  during 
the  rest  of  his  life  from  the  weight  of 
the  honourable  fetters  which  he  had 
borne. 

When  this  illustrious  philanthropist 
came  to  Paris,  it  was  customary  for  the 
children  who  had  been  found  exposed, 
to  be  sold  in  the  street  St.  Laudrey,  for 
20  sols  ;  and  it  is  even  said  that  they 
were  given  as  charity  to  sick  women,who 
made  use  of  these  innocent  creatures  to 
suck  from  their  breasts  a  corrupted 
milk  !  The  children  thus  abandoned 
by  the  government  to  the  pity  of  the 
public,  almost  all  perished,  and  the  {ew 
who  chanced  to  escape  out  of  so  many 
dangers,  were  those  who  were  clandes- 
tinely introduced  into  opulent  families, 
to  deprive  legitimate  heirs  of  their  suc- 
cessions :  a  practice  that  for  more  than 
a  century  was  a  perpetual  source  of  law- 
suits, the  details  of  which  are  seen  in  the 
compilations  ofthe  old  French  lawyers. 


*  Considering  the  filial  motives  of  the  young  chief's  appeal  to  me,  I  am  not  afraid  that 
any  part  of  this  letter,  immediately  relating  to  him,  will  be  thought  ostentatiouss  or  pro- 
lix. And  if  charitably  judged,  I  hope  that  what  I  have  said  of  myself  and  of  my  poem 
will  not  be  felt  as  offensive  egotism.  The  public  has  never  been  troubled  with  any  de- 
fences of  mine  against  any  attacks  on  ray  poetry  that  were  merely  literary  :  although 
I  may  have  been  as  far  as  authors  generally  are  from  bowing  to  the  justice  of  hostile 
criticism.  To  shew  that  I  have  not  been  over  anxious  about  publicity,  I  must  mention  a 
misrepresentation  respecting  my  poem  on  Wyoming  which  I  have  suffered  to  remain  un- 
contradicted for  ten  years.  Mr.  Washington  Irving,  in  a  biographical  sketch  prefixed  to 
it  in  an  American  edition,  described  me  as  having  injured  the  composition  of  the  poem 
by  shewing  it  to  friends  who  struck  out  its  best  passages.  Now  I  read  it  to  very  few 
friends,  and  to  none  at  whose  suggestion  I  ever  struck  out  a  single  line.  Nor  did  I  ever 
lean  on  the  taste  of  others  with  that  miserable  distrust  of  my  own  judgment  which  the 
anecdote  conveys.  I  knew  that  Mr.  Irving  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  make  such  a 
misrepresentation  intentionally,  and  that  I  could  easily  contradict  it ;  but  from  aversion 
to  bring  a  petty  anecdote  about  myself  before  the  world,  I  forbore  to  say  any  thing  about 
it.  Tlie  case  was  different  when  a  Canadian  writer  hinted  at  the  patriotism  of  ray  subject. 
There  he  touched  on  my  principles,  and  I  have  defended  them,  contending  that  on  the 
supposition  of  the  story  of  Wyoming  being  true,  it  is  a,  higher  compliment  to  British  feel- 
ing to  reveal  than  to  jmlliate  or  hide  it. 
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V.  de  Paule  at  first  supplied  funds 
tor  the  support  of  twelve  of  these  chil- 
dren, and  it  was  soon  put  in  his  power 
to  relieve  all  those  who  were  found  at 
the  doors  of  churches.  But  that  fer- 
vour which  is  always  attendant  on  a 
novel  establishment  shortly  began  to 
cool  :  the  supplies  of  money  entirely 
failed,  and  the  horrid  outrages  on  na- 
ture were  about  to  recommence.  Vin- 
cent de  Paule  was  not  discouraged.  He 
convoked  an  extraordinary  meeting, 
caused  a  great  number  of  these  unfortu- 
nate infants  to  be  placed  in  the  church, 
and  ascending  immediately  into  the  pul- 
pit, pronounced,  his  eyes  streaming 
with  tears,  the  following  discourse : 

'•'  You  are  not  ignorant,  Ladies,  that 
compassion  and  charity  first  made  you 
adopt  these  little  creatures  as  your  chil- 
dren.    You  have  been  their  mothers 


according  to  grace  since  the  time  that 
their  mothers  according  to  nature  aban- 
doned them.  Consider  now  if  you 
will  also  abandon  them.  Cease  for  a 
moment  to  be  their  mothers,  and  be- 
come their  judges.  Their  life  and 
death  are  in  your  hands.  Behold  :  I 
t^ke  the  votes  and  suffrages.  It  is  time  ! 
You  must  pronounce  sentence,  and  de- 
clare if  you  will  no  longer  shew  them 
mercy.  They  will  live  if  you  continue 
your  charitable  care,  but  if  you  consent 
to  abandon  them,  they  all  perish." 

The  only  answer  to  this  pathetic  ap- 
peal was  the  tears  and  sighs  of  the  au- 
dience; and  on  the  same  day,  in  the 
same  church,  and  at  the  very  instant, 
the  Foimdling  Hospital  was  established 
and  endowed  with  a  revenue  of  forty 
thousand  livres.  G.  B.  F. 


Phillips's  history,  &c.* 
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THE    HOP. 

Q.ROUND  Ivy,  called  Alehoof  or 
^-^  Turnhoof,  Glechoma  hederacea, 
was  generally  used  for  preserving  beer, 
before  the  use  of  hops  was  known. 

It  is  said  that  the  perfume  of  hops  is 
so  salutary,  that  when  put  between  the 
outer  cover  and  the  pillow,  they  will 
procure  sleep  to  those  who  are  in  delir- 
ious fevers. 

HORSE    RADISH. 

Sydenham,  who  has  been  called  the 
father  of  physic  among  the  moderns, 
recommends  it  hkevvise  in  dropsies, 
particularly  those  which  follow  in- 
termitting fevers.  It  is  also  extolled 
in  cases  of  the  stone.  Thomas  Bartho- 
lin affirms,  that  the  juice  of  horse- 
radish dissolved  a  calcukis,  or  stony 
concretion,  that  was  taken  out  of  a  hu- 
man body. 

Both  water  and  rectified  spirits  ex- 
tract tlie  virtues  of  this  root,  by  infu- 
sion, and  imbibe  the  whole  taste  and 
pungency  of  the  plant. 

Boerhaave,  who  was  so  justly  cele- 
brated through  Europe  as  professor  of 
physic  and  botany,  says  it  is  one  of 
those  plants  whose  virtues  are  the  least 


equivocal :  its  aperient,  antiscorbutic? 
and  resolvent  qualities  purify  the  blood, 
agree  with  colds,  and  above  all,  cure 
dry  hard  coughs,  and  the  extinction  of 
the  voice. 

Dr.  CuUen  says,  "  The  root  exter- 
nally applied  readily  inflames  the  skin, 
and  proves  a  rubefacient  that  may  be 
employed  with  advantage  in  palsy  and 
rheumatism  ;  and  if  its  application  be 
long  continued,  it  produces  blisters." 

The  German  authors  give  many  ex- 
amples of  its  being  an  excellent  reme- 
dy, as  well  internally  as  for  the  exte- 
rior, in  cases  of  the  dropsy  and  rheu- 
matism. 

One  drachm  of  the  root,  fresh  scrap- 
ed down,  is  enough  for  four  ounces  of 
water,  to  be  infused  in  a  close  vessel 
for  two  hours,  and  made  into  a  sj'rup, 
with  double  its  weight  of  sugar ;  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  which  swallowed  leistne- 
ly,  or  at  least  repeated  two  or  three 
times,  has  often  been  found  very  sud- 
denly effectual  in  relieving  hoarse- 
ness, 

This  volatile  root,  when  received  in- 
to the  stomach,  both  creates  appetite, 
and  assists  digestion  ;  and  is  therefore 
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properly  employed  as  a  condiment  with 
animal  food. 

M.  Haller,  a  Swiss  physician,  informs 
us,  that  in  Sweden  they  cultivate  the 
Chinese  horse-radish,  from  which  they 
draw  abundance  of  oil.  Horse-radish 
scraped  and  infused  in  cold  milk, 
makes  one  of  the  best  and  safest  cos- 
metics. 

Horse-radish  possesses  the  same  pe- 
culiar property  of  propagating  itself  as 
the  ginger  ;  for  a  small  piece  of  the 
root,  if  buried  in  the  earth,  will  form  a 
new  root  and  a  perfect  plant,  which  pro- 
duces seed.  In  vain  do  we  look  into 
the  pores  of  this  root,  to  discover  by 
what  wonderful  means  nature  has  en- 
dowed it  with  this  gift ;  and  we  may 
justly  exclaim  with  David,  "  Such 
knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  me  5  it 
is  high,  I  cannot  attain  unto  it." 

[We  believe  it  to  be  also  an  excel- 
lent remedy  for  worms  in  children.] 

LETTUCE. 

We  insert  the  whole  article  under 
this  head  as  a  specimen  of  the  Au- 
thor's manner. 

Lettuce. — The  Latins  gave  this  plant 
the  name  of  Lac^MCC  from  Lac,  on  ac- 
count of  the  milky  juice  with  which  it 
abounds.  The  French,  for  the  same 
reason,  call  it  Laitue ;  the  English 
name  Lettuce  is  a  corruption  of  either 
the  Latin  or  French  word,  and  in  all 
probability  originated  from  the  former, 
as  several  of  our  old  authors  spell  it 
Lectuce. 

That  this  vegetable  was  in  early 
times  esteemed  of  tiie  first  rank  among 
pot  herbs  and  salads,  we  learn  from  an 
anecdote  related  by  Herodotus,  and 
which  also  proves  that  lettuces  were 
served  in  their  natural  state  at  the  royal 
tables  of  the  Persian  kings  at  least  550 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Cam- 
byses,  son  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  had  his 
brother  Smerdis  killed  fiom  mere  sus- 
picion, and,  contrary  to  the  laws,  mar- 
ried his  sister  :  this  princess  being  at 
table  with  Cambyses,  she  stripped  a 
headed  lettuce  of  its  leaves  ;  when,  the 
king  observing  that  the  plant  was  not 
so  beautiful  as  when  it  had  all  its 
leaves.  "  It  is  the  same  with  our  fam- 
ily," replied  the  princess,  '•'  s:nce  3'ou 
have  cut  off  a  precious  shoot."  This 
indiscreet  allusion  cost  her  own  life. 


Pliny  tells  us,  that  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans knew  but  one  kind  of  lettuce, 
which  was  a  black  variety,  that  yielded 
a  great  quantity  of  milky  juice  which 
caused  sleep,  therefore  it  was  called 
Lactuca. 

It  is  reported,  adds  this  author,  that 
Antonius  Musa,  a  physician,  cured  the 
emperor  Augustus  Caesar  of  a  danger- 
ous disease  by  means  of  the  lettuce. 
Other  authors  notice  that  Augustus  was 
eased  of  the  violence  of  his  disease  by 
the  use  of  this  plant ;  which  circum- 
stance seems  to  have  brouglit  the  let- 
tuce into  esteem  at  Rome;  as  Pliny 
says,  after  that  time  there  was  no  doubt 
about  eating  them  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  even  preserving  them,  for 
they  were  used  in  pottage  as  well  as  in 
salads. 

Columella  notices  the  qualities  of  this 
plant, 

"  And  now  let  lettuce,  with  its  healtliful  sleep, 
Make  haste,  which  of  a  tedious  long  disease 
The  painful  loathings  cures." 

Athenseus  and  Constantine  Caesar 
say,  that  the  Pythagoreans  called  this 
plant  the  Eunuch  ;  and  the  ancients 
fabled,  that  after  the  death  of  Adonis, 
Venus  lay  upon  a  bed  of  lettuce :  which 
evidently  shews  that  they  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  cooling  and  opiate 
nature  of  this  vegetable,  which  is  still 
thought  more  salutary  for  those  whose 
religious  profession  enjoins  them  a  life 
of  celibacy,  than  for  settlers  in  new 
colonies. 

We  learn  also  from  Pliny,  that  the 
Greek  lettuce  was  a  variety  that  grew 
both  high  and  large,  and  that  the  Ro- 
mans, in  his  day,  cultivated  the  purple 
lettuce  with  a  large  root  which  was 
called  Cuiciliana.  They  had  likewise 
the  Egyptian,  Cilician,  and  Cappado- 
cian  lettuce,  besides  the  Astylis,  or  the 
chaste  lettuce,  which,  he  says,  was 
often  called  Enimckion,  because  it  was 
thought  less  favourable  to  Venus  than 
other  plants.  This  naturalist  adds, 
they  were  all  considered  cooling,  there- 
fore eaten  principally  in  the  summer. 
Great  pains  were  used  to  make  them 
cabbage  :  they  were  earthed  up  with 
sea-sand,  to  blanch  them  and  give  them 
heart.  The  white  lettuce  was  noticed, 
ui  that  mild  climate,  to  be  the  least  able 
to  endure  cold. 
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The  Romans  esteemed  this  vegeta- 
ble as  a  clearer  of  the  senses.  They 
were  anciently  eaten  at  the  conclusion 
of  their  supper ;  but  in  the  time  of 
Domitian,  they  changed  this  order,  and 
served  them  with  the  first  entries  at 
their  feasts. 

Martial  notices  this  change  in  his 
verse. 

Claudere  quae  ccEnas  Lactuca  solebat  avorum. 
Die  mihi,  cur  nostras  inchoat  ilia  dupes  V 

The  wild  lettuce  as  well  as  the  cul- 
tivated, was  used  medicinally  by  the 
Romans  ;  and  Palladius,  a  Greek  phy- 
sician, notices  their  culture  in  his  trea- 
tise on  fevers. 

We  find  no  attempt  made  to  culti- 
vate the  lettuce  in  this  country,  until 
the  fourth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  1562 ;  but  in  1597?  Gerard 
gives  us  an  account  of  eight  kinds  of 
lettuce,  that  were  then  cultivated  in 
England.  He  says,  "  Lettuce  maketh 
a  pleasant  sallade,  being  eaten  rawe 
with  vinegar,  oil,  and  a  Ihtle  salt  :  but 
if  it  be  boiled,  it  is  sooner  digested,  and 
nourisheth  more."  He  adds,  "  It  is 
served  in  these  dales,  and  in  these  coun- 
tries, at  the  beginning  of  supper,  and 
eaten  first  before  any  other  meat ;  but 
notwithstanding,  it  may  now  and  then 
be  eaten  at  both  those  times  to  the 
health  of  the  bodie :  for  being  taken 
before  meate,  it  doth  many  times  stir 
vp  appetite  :  and  eaten  after  supper,  it 
keepeth  away  drunkenness  which  Com- 
eth by  the  wine  ;  and  that  is  by  reason 
that  it  staieth  the  vapours  from  rising 
vp  into  the  head."  He  says,  "  Let- 
tuce cooleth  a  hot  stomak'^,  called  the 
heart-burning,"  &c,  &c. 

We  now  cultivate,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  thirty  varieties  of  this 
plant,  all  of  which  are  esteemed  in 
salads.  Some  of  them  are  natives  of 
Egypt ;  others  have  been  procured 
from  Aleppo,  Cos,  Holland,  Marseilles, 
Silesia,  Savoy,  South  America,  Sweden, 
Italy,  Hungary,  Germany, and  the  East 
Indies  ;  the  latter  can  only  be  grown  in 
a  hot-house. 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  none  are 
so  good  to  boil  or  stew,  or  to  thicken 
soup,  hodge-podge,  &c.,  as  the  Roman 
or  cabbare  lettuce. 


The  young  leaves  of  garden  lettuce 
are  emollient,  cooling,  and  in  some 
small  degree  laxative  and  aperient,  easy 
of  digestion  but  of  little  nourishment ; 
salubrious  in  hot  bilious  indispositions, 
but  less  proper  in  cold  phlegmatic  tem- 
peraments. In  some  cases  they  tend 
to  promote  sleep  by  virtue  of  their  re- 
frigerating and  demulcient  quality.* 

Galen  says,  "  In  the  decline  of  age, 
which  is  naturally  wakeful,  I  suffered 
very  much  by  want  of  sleep  ;  for  which 
disorder,  I  used  in  the  evening  to  eat  a 
lettuce,  which  was  my  sovereign  and 
only  remedy.  Many  boil  this  tender 
herb  in  water,  before  it  produces  stalks ; 
as  I  myself  now  do,  since  my  teeth  be- 
gin to  fail  me." 

Dr.  Aston  tells  us,  that  the  milk  of 
the  common  garden  lettuce  is  hypnotic, 
while  the  root  of  the  plant  is  coolingj 
diluent,  and  nourishing. 

This  plant  is  cooling,  and  causes  an 
inclination  to  sleep,  upon  which  ac- 
count it  procures  ease  in  pains,  both  ta- 
ken inwardly,  and  externally  apphed. 

Schroder  was  of  opinion,  that  it  af- 
forded considerable  nourishment,  and 
much  increases  milk  when  eaten  by 
nurses. 

The  Historia  Plantarum  states  that 
no  herb  more  powerfully  resolves,  and 
brings  away  the  black  bile. 

Lettuces  are  said  to  render  the  chyle 
easily  condited:  and  are  recommended 
to  young  people  on  account  of  tlicir 
cooling  nature. 

M.  Bourgeois  observes,  that  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  lettuce,  althou^jh  very 
good  for  persons  of  strong  stomach 
and  good  digestion,  are  very  injurious 
to  cold  weak  stomachs,  as  they  pass 
undigested  ;  they  disagree  very  much 
with  hypochondriac  persons,  and  fe- 
males who  are  troubled  with  hysterics. 

Turned  lettuce,  when  dried  and  pwt 
on  the  fire  or  on  hot  coals,  sparkles 
like  nitre. 

Young  lettuce  may  be  raised  in  fjrtv- 
eight  hours,  by  first  steeping  the  seed 
in  brandy,  and  then  sowing  it  in  a  hot- 
house. 

The  seeds  of  this  plant  are  of  an  em- 
moUient  nature. 
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nnHE  name  of  the  author  of  Italy 
-^  is  carefully  guarded,  but  we  think 
there  can  be  but  little  hesitation  in  as- 
cribing it  to  Southey.  One  note  alone 
excites  a  doubt  in  our  breasts  ;  and,  at 
a  period  so  fertile  in  imitative  genius, 
it  would  perhaps  be  too  much  to  say 
positively  that  the  verse  is  the  Lau- 
reate's ;  but  it  bears  strong  resemblance 
to  his  earlier  poetry,  and  its  theme  ac- 
cords so  entirely  with  his  visit  to  the 
scenes  here  described,  that  the  identity, 
if  suspected  at  all,  can  be  but  very 
slightly  questioned. 

"  Italy"  is  a  series  of  sketches,  en- 
titled, the  Lake  of  Geneva,  the  Great 
St,  Bernard,  the  Descent,  Jorasse, 
Margaret  de  Tours,  The  Alps,  Como, 
Bergamo,  Italy,  Venice,  Luigi,  St. 
Mark's  Place,  the  Brides  of  Venice, 
Foscari,  Aqua,  Ginevra,  Florence,  and 
Don  Garzia.   • 

The  versification,  it  will  appear  from 
our  examples,  is  generally  of  that  char- 
acter which  the  lovers  of  simplicity 
have  adopted,  though  it  frequently  rises 
into  a  vigour  more  agreeable  to  our 
taste.  We  never  can  fancy  that  to  be 
minute  is  equivalent  to  being  poetical ; 
and  thus,  what  many  admire  as  beau- 
ties, are  in  our  eyes  imperfections,  in 
the  writings  of  this  amiable  class  of 
poets.  The  familiar  in  their  composi- 
tions is  to  us  merely  prose  in  measured 
lines,  and  we  read  on,  longing  for  the 
fine  bursts  of  nature  and  inspiration 
which  at  intervals  rush  upon  us,  and 
prove  that  the  divine  mind  is  in  truth 
•  here,  however  it  ma}^  delight  to  repose 
its  energies  on  the  level  path  and  trivial 
things.  But  we  will  not  dilate  on  our 
opinions  ; — whether  they  are  well  foun- 
ded or  otherwise,  the  following  selec- 
tions may  enable  our  readers  more 
clearly  to  determine. 

Part  of  the  account  of  the  Great 
Saint  Bernard  strikes  us  as  possessing 
exquisite  feeling,  combined  with  a  de- 
liffhtful  force  of  delineation. 


On  the  same  rock  beside  it  stood  tlie  church. 
Reft  of  its  cruss,  not  of  its  sanctity  ; 
The  vesper-bell,  for 'twas  the  vesper-hour. 
Duly  proclaimings  thro'  the  wilderness, 
"  All  ye  who  hear,  whatever  be  your  work, 
Stop  for  an  instant— move  your  lips  in  prayer!" 
And,  just  beneath  it,  in  that  dreary  dale. 
If  dale  it  might  be  called,  so  nearto  Heaven, 
A  little  lake,  where  never  fish  leaped  up, 
Lay  like  a  spot  of  ink  amid  the  snow  ; 
A  star,  the  only  one  in  that  small  sky. 
On  it'*  dead  surface  glimmering.    'Twas  a  scene 
Resembling  nothing  I  had  left  behind. 
As  tbo' all  worldly  ties  were  now  dissolv'd ; — 
And,  to  incline  the  mind  still  more  to  thought. 
To  thought  and  sadness  on  the  eastern  shore 
Under  a  beetling  cliff  stood  half  in  shadow 
A  lonely  chapel  destined  for  the  dead. 
For  such  as  having  wandered  from  their  way, 
Had  perished  miserably.    Side  by  side, 
Within  they  lie,  a  mournful  company. 
All  in  their  shrouds,  ao  earth  to  cover  them  ; 
Their  features  fuliof  life  yet  motionless 
In  the  broad  day,  nor  soon  to  suffer  change, 
Tho'  the  barred  windows,  barred  against  the  wolf, 
Are  always  open  ! 

The  author  then  describes  the 
Monks  ;  and  the  fourth  paper  contains 
a  touching  episode  of  the  guide,  Jo- 
rasse, who  attended  him  on  his  De- 
scent.    We  transcribe  it : 

Jorasse  was  in  his  three-and-twentieth  year  ; 

Graceful  and  active  as  a  stag  justroused  ; 

Gentle  withal,  and  pleasant  in  his  speech. 

Yet  seldom  seen  to  smile.    He  had  grown  up 

Among  the  Hunters  of  the  Higher  Alps; 

Had  caught  their  starts  and  fits  of  thoughtfulness, 

Their  haggard  looks,  and  strange  soliloquies, 

Said  to  arise  by  those  who  dwell  below. 

From  frequent  dealings  with  the  Mountain-Spirits. 

But  other  ways  had  taught  him  better  things  ; 

And  now  he  numbered. marching  by  my  side. 

The  Savans,  Princes,  who  with  him  had  crossed 

The  icy  tract,  with  him  familiarly 

Through  the  rough  day  and  rougher  night  conversed 

In  many  a  chalet  round  the  Peak  of  Terror, 

Round   I'acul,  Tour,  Well-horn  and  Rosenlau  : 

Save  when  an  Avalanche,  at  distance  rolling 

Its  long,  long  thunders,  held  them  mute  with  fear. 

—But  with  what  traniport  he  recalled  the  hour 

When  to  deserve,  to  win  his  blooming  bride, 

Madelaine  of  Annecy,  to  his  feet  he  bound 

The  iron  crampons,  and ,  ascending,  trod 

The  Upper  Realms  of  Frost ;  then,  by  a  cord 

Let  half  way  down,  entered  a  Grot  star-bright, 

And  gathered  from  above,  below,  around. 

The  pointed  crystals ! 

Once,  nor  long  before, 
(Thus  did  his  tongue  run  on,  fast  as  his  feet. 
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And  with  an  eloquence  that  nature  gives 
To  ai;  her  childreu— breaking  otf  by  starts 
Into  the  harsh  and  rude,  ofi  as  the  Mule 
Drew  his  disp  casure,)  once,  nor  long  before 
Aioue  at  da/-ureak  on  the  Meiteiiberg, 
Hr  >.ipi)ed,  he  fell ;  and,  through  a  fearful  cleft 
Gilding  from  ledge  to  .edge,  from  deep  to  deeper. 
Went  to  the  Under-«  orld !  Long-while  he  lay 
Upon  his  rugged  bed—then  waked  like  one 
Wishing  to  sleep  aguin  and  sieep  for  ever  ! 
For  looking  round  he  sa»  or  thought  he  saw 
Innumerable  bi-anches  of  a  Cavei  n, 
Winduig  beneath  tliateoiid  Crust  of  Ice  ; 
With  here  and  there  a  rent  that  shewed  the  start ! 
What  then,  aias,  was  left  him  but  to  die  ? 
What  else  in  those  immeasurable  chambers, 
Strewn  with  the  bones  of  luisti-able  men 
Lost  like  hiras"ifi'     Yet  must  he  wander  on, 
Till  coid  and  hunger  set  his  spirit  free  ! 
And,  rising,  he  began  his  dreary  round  : 
When  hark  the  noise  as  of  some  mighty  River 
Working  its  way  to  light  I     Back  he  withdrew. 
But  soon  returned,  and.  Jearless  from  despair. 
Dashed  down  the  dismal  Channel ;  and  all  day, 
If  day  couhl  be  where  utter  darkness  was, 
Travelled  incessantly,  the  craggy  roof 
Just  overhL-ad,  and  the  impetuous  waves, 
Norbrond  nor  deep,  yet  with  a  giant's  strength 
Lashing  him  on.     At  last  the  water  slept 
In  a  dead  lake— at  the  third  step  he  took 
Unfathomable— and  the  roof,  that  long 
Had  threatened, sudde-.ly  descending,  lay 
Flat  on  the  surface.    Statue-like  he  stood, 
His  journey  ended  ;  when  a  ray  divine 
Shot  through  his  soul.    Breathing  a  prayer  to  Her 
Whose  ears  are  never  shut,  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
He  plunged, he  swam— and  in  an  instant  rose. 
The  barrier  past,  in  light,  in  sunshine  !     Thro' 
A  smiling  valley,  full  of  cottages. 
Glittering  the  river  ran  ;    and  on  the  bank 
The  Young  were  dancing  ('twas  a  festival-day) 
All  in  their  best  attire.    There  first  he  saw 
His  Madelaine.    In  the  crowd  she  stood  to  hear. 
When  all  drew  round,  inquiring ;  and  her  face. 
Seen  behind  all.and,  varying.as  he  spoke, 
With  hope,  and  fear,  and  generous  sympathy, 
Subdued  him.    From  that  very  hour  he  loved. 

The  tale  was  long,  but  coming  to  a  close. 
When  his  dark  eye  flashed  fire.  and.  stopping  short. 
He  listened  and  looked  up.    I  looked  up  too  ; 
And  twice  there  came  a  hiss  that  thro'  me  thrilled  ! 
'Twas  heard  no  more.     A  Chamois  on  the  cliff 
Had  roused  his  fellows  with  that  cry  of  fear 
And  all  were  gone. 

But  now  the  thread  was  broken  ; 
Love  and  its  joys  had  vanished  from  his  mind  ; 
And  he  recounted  his  hair-breadth  escapes, 
When  with  his  friend  Hubert  of  Bionnay 
(His  ancient  carbine  from  his  shoulder  slung~ 
His  axe  to  hew  a  stair-case  in  the  ice) 
He  tracked  their  footsteps.    By  a  cloud  surprised. 
Upon  a  crag  among  the  precipices.^ 
Where  the  next  step  had  hurled  them  fifty  fathoms-. 
Oft  have  they  stood,  locked  in  each  other's  arms, 
All  the  long  night  under  a  freezing  sky... 
Each  guarding  each  the  while  from  sleeping,faUing, 
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Oh  'twas  a  sport  he  loved  dearer  than  life-. 

And  only  would  with  life  relinquish  ! 

'  My  sire,  my  graudsire  died  among  these  wilds, 

My  brother  too  !  As  for  mjseif,'  he  cried. 

And  he  held  out  his  wallet  in  his  hand, 

'  This  do  I  call  my  winding  sheet, so  sure 

Am  I  to  have  no  other  !' 

And  his  words 
Were  soon  fulfilled.    Within  a  little  month 
Joi-asse  slept  soundly  half-way  up  the  Jiuig-frau. 
Long  did  his  wife,  suckling  her  babe,  look  out 
The  way  he  went  at  parting,  he  came  not ! 
Long  fear  to  cl  se  her  eyes,  lest  in  her  sleep 
(Such  their  belief)  he  should  appear  before  her. 
Frozen  and  ghastly  pale, or  crushed  and  bleeding, 
To  tell  her  were  he  lai,and  supplicate 
For  the  last  rite  !     At  length  thedismal  news 
Came  to  her  ears,  and  to  her  eyes  his  corse. 

The  entry  upon  Italy  pleases  us 
much ;  and  indeed  we  have  to  state 
that  all  the  pictures  which  the  Poet  has 
drawn  are  as  accurate  and  full  of  truth 
as  if  they  had  been  from  the  pencil  of 
the  ablest  artist,  or  the  pen  of  the  most 
correct  tourist. 

O  Italy,  how  beautiful  thou  art ! 
Yet  I  could  w»ep— for  thou  art  lying,alas, 
Low  in  the  dust ;   and  they,  who  come,  admire  thee 
As  we  admire  the  beautiful  in  death. 
Thin  ■  was  a  dangerous  gift,  the  gift  of  Beauty. 
Would  thou  hadst  less,  or  wert  as  once  thou  wast. 
Inspiring  awe  in  those  who  now  enslave  thee  ! 
—But  why  despair !     1  wice  hast  thou  lived  already ; 
Twice  shone  among  the  nations  of  the  world, 
As  the  sun  shines  among  the  lesser  lights 
Of  heaven ;  and  shalt  again.    •    * 

And  he  proceeds  to  Venice,  in  a  man- 
ner replete  with  character. 

No  track  of  men,  no  footsteps  to  and  fro. 

Led  to  her  gates.    The  path  lay  o'er  the  sea. 

Invisible  ;  and  from  the  land  we  went 

As  to  a  floating  City— steering  in. 

And  gliding  up  her  streets  as  in  a  dream. 

So  smoothly,  silently— by  many  a  dome 

Mosque-like,  and  many  a  stately  portico, 

The  statues  ranged  along  an  azure  sky  ; 

By  many  a  pile  in  more  than  Eastern  splendour. 

Of  old  the  residence  of  merchant  kings; 

The  fronts  of  some,  though  time  had  shattered  them, 

Still  glowing  with  the  richest  hues  of  art. 

As  though  the  wealth  within  them  had  run  o'er. 

The  panorama  of  Saint  Mark's 
Place,  and  reflections  upon  it,  are  also 
extremely  interesting  ;  and  the  writer 
dwells  on  Venice,  hs  scenes,  and  tra- 
ditions, with  peculiar  complacency, 
going  a  good  deal  into  subjects  which 
have  already  formed  themes  for  Lord 
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Byron's  muse.  His  Luigi  is  a  lacquey 
resembling  Sterne's  La  Fleur :  the 
Brides  of  Venice,  a  story  not  the  most 
affecting  in  the  volume.  That  of  the 
Fosrari  we  shall  insert  entire  in  our 
next  number,  as  a  curious  means  for 
contrasting  the  difference  between  two 
distinguished  Poets  in  treating  the  same 
tragical  event.  We  are  compensated 
too  by  the  less  known  and  equally  pa- 
thetic tale  of  Ginevra,  though  the  in- 
troduction to  it  is  that  of  infantile  and 
trite  style  to  which  we  so  strenuously 
object. 

GINEVRA. 

If  ever  you  should  come  to  Modena, 
(Where  among;  other  relics  you  may  tee 
Tassoni's  bucket— but  'tis  notthe  true  one) 
Stop  at  a  palace  near  the  Refff;io-gate, 
Dwelt  in  of  old  by  one  of  the  Donati. 
Its  noble  gardens,  terrace  above  terrace, 
And  rich  in  fountains,  statues,  cypresses, 
Will  long  detain  you— but,  before  you  %o. 
Enter  the  house— forget  it  not,  I  pray  you— 
And  look  awhile  upon  a  picture  there. 

'Til  of  a  Lady  in  herearlieit  youth, 
The  last  of  that  iilustiiousfaniily  ; 
Done  by  Zaiiipieri— but  by  whom  I  care  not. 
He,  »  ho  obsf-rves  it— ere  he  passes  on. 
Gazes  his  (ill,  and  comes  and  comes  again. 
That  he  may  call  it  up,  when  far  away. 

She  sits,  inclining  forward  as  to  speak, 
Her  lips  half  open,  and  her  finger  up. 
As  the'  she  said  '  Beware !'    her  vest  of  gold 
Bioidered  with  flowersand  clasped  from  head  to  foot. 
An  emerald-stone  in  every  golden  clasp ; 
And  on  her  brow,  fairer  than  alabaster, 
A  coronet  of  pearls. 

But  then  her  face, 
So  lively,  yet  so  arch,  so  full  of  mirth. 
The  overflowings  of  an  innocent  heart- 
It  haunts  rae  still,  tho'  many  a  year  has  fled. 
Like  some  wild  melody  ! 

Alone  it  hangi 
Over  a  mouldering  heir-loom,  its  companion, 
An  oaken-chest,  half-eaten  by  the  worm. 
But  richly  carved  by  Antony  of  Trent 
With  scripture-stories  from  the  life  of  Christ; 
A  chest  that  came  fiom  Venice  and  had  held 
The  ducal  robes  of  some  old  Ancestor — 
That  by  the  way — it  may  be  true  or  false — 
But  don't  forget  the  picture  ;  and  you  will  not. 
When  you  have  heard  the  tale  the)  told  me  there. 

She  vas  an  on  ly  child— her  name  Ginevra, 
The  joy,  the  pride  of  an  indulgent  Father  ; 
And  in  her  fifteenth  year  became  a  bride. 
Marrying  an  only  son,  Francesco  Doria, 
Her  playmate  from  her  birth,  and  her  first  love. 


Just  as  she  look*  there  in  her  bridal  dresi, 
She  was  all  gentleness,  all  gaiety. 
Her  pranks  the  farourite  theme  of  every  tongue. 
But  now  the  day  was  come,  the  day,  the  hour; 
Now, frowning,  smiling  for  the  hundredth  time... 
Thenurse,thatancient  lady,  preached  decorum  ; 
And,  in  the  lustre  of  her  youth,  she  gave 
Her  hand,  with  her  heart  in  it,  to  Francesco. 

Great  was  the  joy ;  but  at  the  Nuptial  feast, 
When  all  sate  down,  the  Bride  herself  was  wanting. 
Nor  was  she  to  be  found  !    Her  Father  cried, 
•  'Tis  but  to  make  a  trial  of  our  love  !' 
And  filled  his  glass  to  all ;  but  his  hand  shook. 
And  soon  from  guest  to  guest  the  panic  spread. 
'Twas  but  that  instant  she  had  left  Francesco, 
Laughing  and  looking  back  and  flying  still 
Her  ivory  tooth  imprinted  on  his  finger. 
But  now,  alas,  she  was  not  to  be  found  ; 
Nor  from  that  hour  could  any  thing  be  guessed, 
But  that  she  was  not ! 

Weary  of  his  life, 
Francesco  flew  to  Venice,  and,  embarking, 
Flung  it  away   in  battle  with  the  Turk. 
Donati  lived— and  long  might  you  have  seen 
'  An  old  man  wandering  as  in  quest  of  something. 
Something  he  could  not  find— he  knew  not  what. 
When  he  was  gone,  the  house  remained  awhile 
Silent  and  tenantless- then  went  to  strangers. 

Full  fifty  years  were  past,and  all  forgotten. 
When  on  an  idle  day,  a  day  of  search 
Mid  the  old  lumber  in  the  Gallery, 
That  mouldering  chest  was  noticed  ;  and  twai  said 
By  one  as  young,  as  thoughtless  as  Ginevra, 
•  Why  not  remove  it  from  its  lurking-place  V 
'Twas  done  as  soon  as  said  ;  but  on  ttie  way 
It  burst,  it  fell  ;  and  lo,  a  skeleton. 
With  here  and  there  a  pearl,  an  emerald  stone, 
A  golden  clasp,  clasping  a  shred  of  gold. 
All  else  had  perished — save  a  weddiBg-ring, 
And  a  small  seal,  her  mother's  legacy. 
Engraven  w  ith  a  name,  the  name  of  both, 
"  Ginevra." 

There  then  she  had  found  her  grave  ; 
Within  that  chest  had  she  concealed  hei-self, 
Fluttering  with  joy    the  happiest  of  the  happy; 
When  a  spring-lock,  that  lay  in  ambush  there. 
Fastened  her  down  for  ever ! 

The  only  other  episode  of  note  is 
that  of  Don  Garzia  and  his  two  sons, 
on  which  Alfieri  has  founded  one  of  his 
tragedies  ;  but  we  have  done  as  much 
as  this  small  volume  demands  for  il- 
lustration. Our  examples  have  indeed 
been  in  masses,  but  there  are  noble 
thoughts  expressed  in  single  lines,  scat- 
tered over  the  poem. 

But  the  excellence  so  far  outweighs 
the  defects,  that  we  must  commend  It- 
aly as  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most 
pleasing  little  volumes  published  for  a 
long  period. 


(      75      ) 
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THE    FIGHT. 

"  The  fght,  tbefght's  the  thing. 

Wherein  I'll  catch  the  conscience  of  the  king." 


XIJHERE  there's  a  toill,  there's  a 
icay, — I  said  so  to  myself,  as  I 
walked  down  Chancery  lane,  about  half 
past  six  o'clock  on  Monday  the  10th  of 
December,  to  inquire  at  Jack  Ran- 
dall's where  the  fight  the  next  day  was 
to  be  ;  and  I  found  "  the  proverb" 
nothing  "  musty"  in  the  present  in- 
stance. I  was  determined  to  see  this 
fight,  come  what  would,  and  see  it  I 
did,  in  great  style.  It  was  my  first 
fight,  yet  it  more  than  answered  my 
expectations.  Ladies  !  it  is  to  you 
I  dedicate  this  description  ;  nor  let  it 
seem  out  of  character  for  the  fair  to  no- 
tice the  exploits  of  the  brave.  Courage 
and  modesty  are  the  old  English  vir- 
tues ;  and  may  they  never  look  cold 
and  askance  on  one  another  !  Think, 
ye  fairest  of  the  fair,  loveliest  of  the 
lovely  kind,  ye  practisers  of  soft  en- 
chantment, how  many  more  ye  kill 
with  poisoned  baits  than  ever  fell  in 
the  ring ;  and  listen  with  subdued  air 
and  without  shuddering,  to  a  tale  tragic 
only  in  appearance,  and  sacred  to  the 
Fancy  ! 

I  was  going  down  Chancery-lane, 
thinking  to  ask  at  Jack  Randall's 
where  the  fight  was  to  be,  when  look- 
ing through  the  glass-door  of  the  Hole 
in  the  Wall,  I  heard  a  gentleman  ask- 
ing the  same  question  at  Mrs.  Randall, 
as  the  author  of  Waverley  would  ex- 
press it. — I  waited  at  the  door,  when, 
who  should  issue  forth  but  my  friend 
Jo.  Toms,  and  turning  suddenly  up 
Chancerj^-lane  with  that  quick  jerk 
and  impatient  stride  which  distinguishes 
a  lover  of  the  Fancy,  I  said,  "  I'll  be 
hanged  if  that  fellow  is  not  going  to  the 
fight,  and  is  on  his  way  to  get  me  to  go 
with  him."  So  it  proved  in  effect,  and 
we  agreed  to  adjourn  to  my  lodgings  to 
discuss  measures  with  that  cordiality 
which  makes  old  friends  like  new,  and 
new  friends  like  old,  on  great  occa- 
sions. We  are  cold  to  others  only 
when  we  are  dull  in  ourselves,  and  have 
neither  thoughts  nor  feelings  to  inipart 


to  them.  Give  a  man  a  topic  in  his 
head,  a  throb  of  pleasure  in  his  heart, 
and  he  will  be  gla'd  to  share  it  with  the 
first  person  he  meets.  Toms  and  I, 
though  we  seldom  meet,  were  an  alter 
idem  on  this  memorable  occasion,  and 
had  not  an  idea  that  we  did  not  can- 
didly impart ;  and  "  so  carelessly  did 
we  fleet  the  time,"  that  T  wish  no  bet- 
ter, when  there  is  another  fight,  than  to 
have  him  for  a  companion  on  my  jour- 
ney down. — Indeed,  on  my  repeating 
the  lines  from  Spenser  in  an  involun- 
tary fit  of  enthusiasm, 

"  What  more  felicity  can  fall  to  creature, 
Than  to  enjoy  delight  with  liberty  .■"' 

my  ingenious  friend  stopped  me  by  say- 
ing that  this,  translated  into  the  vulgate, 
meant  "  Going  to  see  a  fight.'" — I  was 
without  loss  of  time  on  the  top  of  the 
Bath  coach,  was  accommodated  with  a 
great  coat,  put  up  my  umbrella  to  keep 
off  a  drizzling  mist,  and  we  began  to 
cut  through  the  air  like  an  arrow.  The 
mile-stones  disappeared  one  after  an- 
other, the  rain  kept  off;  Tom  Turtle, 
the  trainer,  sat  before  me  on  the  coach- 
box, with  whom  I  exchanged  civilities 
as  a  gentleman  going  to  the  fight.  Such 
is  the  force  of  imagination  !  On  the 
outside  of  any  other  coach  on  the  10th 
of  December  with  a  Scotch  mist  driz- 
zling through  the  cloudy  moonlight  air, 
I  should  have  been  cold,  comfortless, 
impatient,  and,  no  doubt,  wet  through ; 
but  seated  on  the  Royal  mail,  I  felt 
warm  and  comfortable,  the  air  did  me 
good,  the  ride  did  me  good,  I  was 
pleased  with  the  progress  we  had  made, 
and  confident  that  all  would  go  well 
through  the  journey.  When  I  got  in- 
side at  Reading,  I  found  Turtle  and  a 
stout  valetudinarian,  whose  costume  be- 
spoke him  one  of  the  Fancy,  and  who 
had  risen  from  a  three  months'  sick 
bed  to  get  into  the  mail  to  see  the  fight. 
They  were  intimate,  and  we  fell  into  a 
lively  discourse.  My  friend  the  trainer 
was  confined  in  his  topics  to  fighting 
dogs  and  men,  to  bears  and  badgers  ; 
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•beyond  this  he  was  "  quite  chap-fallen," 
had  not  a  word  to  throw  at  a  dog,  or 
indeed  very  wisely  fell  asleep,  when 
any  other  game  was  started.  The 
whole  art  of  training ;  I,  however,  learnt 
from  him,)  consists  in  two  things,  ex- 
ercise and  abstinence,  abstinence  and 
exercise,  repeated  alternately  and  with- 
out end.  A  yolk  of  an  egg  with  a 
spoonful  of  rum  in  it  is  the  first  thing  in 
a  morning,  and  then  a  walk  of  six  miles 
till  breakfast.  This  meal  consists  of  a 
plentiful  supply  of  tea  and  toast  and 
beef-steaks.  Then  anothor  six  or  seven 
miles  till  dinner-time,  and  another  sup- 
ply of  solid  beef  or  mutton  with  a  pint 
of  porter,  and  perhaps,  at  the  utmost,  a 
couple  of  glasses  of  sherry.  Then  fol- 
lows an  hour  of  social  chat  and  uative 
glee;  and  afterwards,to another  breath- 
ing over  heathy  hill  or  dale.  Back  to 
supper,  and  then  to  bed,  and  up  by  six 
again — Our  hero 

"  Follows  to  the  ever-running  sun, 
With  profitable  ardour — " 

to  the  day  that  brings  him  victory  or 
defeat  in  the  green  fairy  circle.  Is  not 
this  life  more  sweet  than  mine  ?  I  was 
going  to  say ;  but  I  will  not  libel  any 
life  by  comparing  it  to  mine,which  is  fat 
the  date  of  these  presents)  bitter  as  colo- 
quintida  and  the  dregs  of  aconitura  ! 

The  morning  dawns  ,•  that  dim  but 
yet  clear  light  appears,  which  weighs 
like  solid  bars  of  metal  on  the  sleepless 
eyelids.  The  day  was  fine,  the  sky 
was  blue,  the  mists  were  retiring  from 
the  marshy  ground,  the  path  was  toler- 
ably dry,  the  sitting-up  all  night  had 
not  done  us  much  harm — at  least  the 
cause  .vas  good  ;  we  talked  of  this  and 
that  with  amicable  difference,  roving 
and  sipping  of  many  subjects,  but  still 
invariably  we  retui'ned  to  the  fight.  At 
length,  a  mile  to  the  left  of  Hunger- 
ford,  on  a  gentle  eminence,  we  saw  the 
ring  surrounded  by  covered  carts,  gigs, 
and  carriages,  of  which  hundreds  had 
passed  us  on  the  road ;  Toms  gave  a 
youthful  shout,  and  we  hastened  down 
a  narrow  lane  to  the  scene  of  action. 

Reader  '  have  you  ever  seen  a  fight? 
If  not,  you  have  a  pleasure  to  come,  at 
least  if  it  is  a  fight  like  that  between 
the  Gas  man  and  Bill  Neate.  The 
crowd  was  very  great  when  we  arrived 
on  the  spot ;  open  carriages  were  com- 


ing up,  with  streamers  flying  and  mu- 
sic playing,  and  the  country-people 
were  pouring  in  over  hedge  and  ditch 
in  all  directions,  to  see  their  hero  beat 
or  be  beaten.  The  odds  were  still  on 
Gas,  but  only  about  five  to  four.  Gully 
had  been  down  to  try  Neate,  and  had 
backed  him  considerably,  which  was  a 
damper  to  the  sanguine  confidence  of 
the  adverse  party.  About  two  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  were  pending. 
The  Gas  says,  he  has  lost  3,000/.  which 
were  promised  him  by  different  gentle- 
men if  he  had  won.  He  had  presumed 
too  much  on  himself,  which  made  oth- 
ers presume  on  him.  This  spirited 
and  formidable  yoimg  fellow  seems  to 
have  taken  for  his  motto  the  old  max- 
im, that  ^'  there  are  three  things  neces- 
sary to  success  in  life — Impudence  ! 
Impudence  !  Impudence .'"  It  is  so  in 
matters  of  opinion,  but  not  in  the  Fan- 
cy, which  is  the  most  practical  of  all 
things,  though  even  here  confidence  is 
half  the  battle,  but  only  half.  Our 
friend  had  vapoured  and  swaggered  too 
much,  as  if  he  wanted  to  grin  and  bully 
his  adversary  out  of  the  fight.  "Alas ! 
the  Bristol  man  was  not  so  tamed  !" — 
''  This  is  the  grave-digger^^  (would 
Tom  Hickman  exclaim  in  the  moments 
of  intoxication  from  gin  and  success, 
shewing  his  tremendous  right  hand), 
"  this  will  send  many  of  them  to  their 
long  homes  ;  I  haven't  done  with  them 
yet  i"  Why  should  he — though  he 
had  licked  four  of  the  best  men  within 
the  hour,  yet  why  should  he  threaten 
to  inflict  dishonourable  chastisement  on 
my  old  master  Richmond,  a  veteran 
going  off  the  stage,  and  who  has  borne 
his  sable  honours  meekly  ?  Magna- 
nimity, my  dear  Tom,  and  bravery, 
should  be  inseparable.  Or  why  should 
he  go  to  his  antagonist,  the  first  time 
he  ever  saw  him  at  the  Fives  Court, 
and  measuring  him  from  head  to  foot 
with  a  glance  of  contempt,  as  Achilles 
surveyed  Hector,  say  to  him — "  What, 
are  you  Bill  Neate  }  I'll  knock  more 
blood  out  of  that  great  carcase  of  thine, 
this  day  fortnight,  than  you  ever  knock'd 
out  of  a  bullock's  !"  It  was  not  manly, 
it  was  not  fighter -like.  If  he  was  sure 
of  the  victory  (as  he  was  not),  the  less 
said  about  it  the  better.  Modesty 
should  accompany  the  Fancy  as  its 
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shadow.     The  best  men  were  always 
the  best  behaved.     Jem   Belcher,   the 
Game  Chicken  (before  whom  the  Gas- 
man could  not  have  lived)  were  civil, 
silent  men.     So  is  Cribb,  so  is  Tom 
Belcher,  the  most  elegant  of  sparrers, 
and  not  a  man  for  every  one  to  take  by 
the  nose.     I  enlarged  on  this  topic  in 
the  mail  (while  Turtle  was  asleep;, and 
said  very  wisely  (as  I  thought)  that  im- 
pertinence was  a  part  of  no  profession. 
A  boxer  was  boimd  to  beat  his  man, 
but  not  to  thrust  his  fist,  either  actually 
or  by  implication,  in  every  one's  face. 
Even  a  highwayman,  in  the   way  of 
trade,  may  blow  out  your  brains,  but 
if  he  uses  foul  language  at  the  same 
time,  I  should  say  he  was  no  gentle- 
man.    With   my   own    prepossessions 
on  the  subject,  the  resuh  of  the  1  Ith  of 
December  appeared  to   me  as  fine  a 
piece  of  poetical  justice  as  I  had  ever 
witnessed.     The  difference  of  weight 
between  the  two  combatants  ( 14  stone 
to  12)  was  nothing  to  the  sporting  men. 
Great,  heavy,  clumsy,  long-armed  Bill 
Neate  kicked  the  beam  in  the  scale  of 
the  Gas-man's  vanity.     The  amateurs 
were  frightened  at  his  big  words,  and 
thought  they  would  make  up  for  the 
difference  of  six  feet  and  five  feet  nine. 
Truly,  the  Fancy  are  not  men  of  im- 
agination.    They  judge  of  what  has 
been,  and  cannot  conceive  of  any  thing 
that  is  to  be      The  Gas-man  had  won 
hitherto  ;  therefore  he  must  beat  a  man 
half  as  big  again  as  himself — and  that 
to  a  certainty.     Besides,  there  are  as 
many  feuds,   factions,  prejudices,  pe- 
dantic notions  in  the  Fancy  as  in  the 
state  or  in  the  schools.      But    enough 
of  reflections,  and  to  our  tale.     The 
day,  as  I  have  said,  was  fine  for  a  De- 
cember morning.     The  grass  was  wet 
and  the  ground  miry,  and   ploughed  up 
with  muhitudinous   feet,  except    that 
within  the  ring  itself,  there  w^s  a  spot 
of  virgin-green  closed  in  and  unprofan- 
ed  by  vulgar  tread,  that  shone  with  daz- 
zling brightness  in  the  mid-day  sun.  For 
it  was  now  noon,  and  we  had  an  hour 
to  wait.     This  is  the  trying  time.    It  is 
then  the  heart  sickens,  as  you  think 
what  the  two  champions  are  about,  and 
how  short  a  time  will  determine  their 
fate.     After  the   first  blow  is  struck, 
here  is  no  opportunity  for  nervous  ap- 


prehensions ;  you  are  swallowed  up  in 
the  immediate  interest  of  the  scene — 
but 

"  Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing 
And  the  first  motion,  all  tlie  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream." 

The  swells  were  parading  in  their  white 
box -coats,  the  outer  ring  was  cleared 
with  some  bruises  on  the  heads  and 
shins  of  the  rustic  assembly  ;  the  time 
(hew  near,  I  had  got  a  good  stand  ;  a 
bustle,  a  buzz,  ran  through  the  crowd, 
and,  from  the  opposite  side  entered 
Neate,  between  his  second  and  bottle- 
holder.  He  rolled  along,  swathed  in  his 
loose  great  coat,  his  knock-knees  bend- 
ing under  his  huge  bulk  ;  and.  with  a 
modest  cheerful  air,  threw  his  hat  into 
the  ring.  He  then  just  looked  round, 
and  began  quietly  to  undress :  when 
from  the  other  side  there  was  a  similar 
rush  and  an  opening  made,  and  the 
Gas-man  came  forward  witli  a  con- 
scious air  of  anticipated  triumph,  too 
much  like  the  cockof the  walk.  He 
strutted  about  more  than  became  a  he- 
ro, sucked  oranges  with  a  supercilious 
air,  and  threw  away  the  skin  with  a  toss 
of  his  head,  and  went  up  and  looked  at 
Pseate,  which  was  an  act  of  superero- 
gation. The  only  sensible  thing  he 
did  was,  as  he  strode  away  from  the 
modern  Ajax,  to  fling  out  his  arms,  as 
if  he  wanted  to  try  whether  they  would 
do  their  work  that  day.  By  this  time 
they  had  stripped,  and  presented  a 
strong  contrast  in  appeannice.  If  Neate 
was  like  Ajax,  "  with  Atlantean  shoul- 
ders, fit  to  bear"  the  pugilistic  reputa- 
tion of  all  Bristol,  Hickman  might  be 
compared  to  Diomed,  light,  vigorous, 
elastic,  and  his  back  glistened  in  the 
sun  as  he  moved  about,  like  a  panther's 
hide.  There  was  now  a  dead  pause — 
attention  was  awe-struck.  Who  at 
that  moment,  big  with  a  great  event, 
did  not  draw  his  breath  short — did  not 
feel  his  heart  throb  ?  All  was  ready. 
1  hey  tossed  up  for  the  sun,  and  the 
Gas-man  won.  They  were  led  up  to 
the  scratch — shook  hands,  and  went 
at  it. 

In  the  first  roimd  every  one  thought 
h  was  all  over.  After  making  play  a 
short  time,  the  Gasman  flew  at  his  ad- 
versary like  a  tiger,  struck  five  blows 
in  as   many  seconds,  three  first,  and 
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following  him  as  he  staggered  back,  two 
more,  right  and  left,  and  down  h«  fell, 
a  mighty  ruin.  There  was  a  shout, 
and!  said,  "  There  is  no  standing  this.'* 
Neate  seemed  like  a  lifeless  lump  of 
flesh  and  bone,  round  which  the  Gas- 
rtian's  blows  played  with  the  rapidity  of 
electricity  or  lightning,  and  you  imagin- 
ed be  would  only  be  lifted  up  to  be 
knocked  down  again.  It  was  as  if 
Hickman  held  a  sword  or  a  fire  in  that 
right  hand  of  his,  and  directed  it  against 
an  unarmed  body.  They  met  again, 
Neate  seemed,  not  cowed,  but  particu- 
larly cautious.  J  saw  his  teeth  clench- 
ed together  and  his  brows  knit  close 
against  the  sun.  He  held  out  both  his 
arms  at  full  length  straight  before  him, 
like  two  sledge-hammers,  and  raised 
his  left  an  inch  or  two  higher.  The 
Gas-man  could  not  get  over  this  guard 
— they  struck  mutually  and  fell,  but 
without  advantage  on  either  side.  It 
was  the  same  in  the  next  round  ;  but 
the  balance  of  power  was  thus  restored 
■ — the  fate  of  the  battle  was  thus  sus- 
pended. No  one  could  tell  how  it 
would  end.  This  was  the  onl}"  moment 
in  which  opinion  was  divided ;  for,  in 
the  next,  the  Gas-man  aiming  a  mortal 
blow  at  his  adversary's  neck,  with  his 
right  hand,  and  failing  from  the  length 
he  had  to  reach,  the  other  returned  it 
with  his  left  at  full  swing,  planted  a 
tremendous  blow  on  his  cheek-bone  and 
eye  brow,  and  made  a  ruin  of  that  side 
of  his  face.  The  Gas-man  went  down, 
and  there  was  another  shout — a  roar  of 
triumph  as  the  waves  of  fortune  rolled 
tumultuously  from  side  to  side.  This 
was  a  settler.  Hickman  got  up,  and 
*'  grinned  horrible  a  ghastly  smile," 
yet  he  was  evidently  dashed  in  his  opi- 
nion of  himself;  it  was  the  first  time  he 
had  ever  been  so  punished;  all  one  side  of 
his  face  was  perfect  scarlet,  and  his 
right  eye  was  closed  in  dingy  black- 
ness, as  he  advanced  to  the  fight,  less 
confident,  but  still  determined.  Af- 
ter one  or  two  rounds,  not  receiving 
another  such  remembrancer,  he  rallied 
and  went  at  it  witli  his  former  impetu- 
osity. But  in  vain.  His  strength  had 
been  weakened, — his  blows  could  not 
tell  at  such  a  flistance, — he  was  oblieed 
to  fling  himself  at  his  adversary,  and 


could  not  strike  from  his  feet ;  and  al- 
most as  regularly  as  he  flew  at  him  with 
his  right-hand,  Neate  warded  the  blow, 
or  drew  back  out  of  its  reach,  and  felled 
him  with  the  return  of  his  left.  There 
was  little  cautious  sparring — no  half- 
hits — no  tapping  and  trifling,  none  of 
the  petit-maitreship  of  the  art — they 
were  almost  all  knock-down  blows  : — 
the  fight  was  a  good  stand-up  fight. 
The  wonder  was  the  half-minute-tim.e. 
If  there  had  been  a  minute  or  more  al- 
lowed between  each  round,  it  would 
have  been  intelligible  how  they  should 
by  degrees  recover  strength  and  resolu- 
tion ;  but  to  see  two  men  smashed  to 
ihe  ground,  smeared  with  gore,  stunned, 
se;iseless,  the  breath  beaten  out  of  their 
bodies  ;  and  then,  before  you  recover 
from  the  shock,  to  see  them  rise  up 
with  new  strength  and  courage,  stand 
ready  to  inflict  or  receive  mortal  of- 
fence, and  rush  upon  each  other  "  like 
two  clouds  over  the  Caspian" — this  is 
the  most  astonishing  thing  of  all  : — 
this  is  the  high  and  heroic  state  of  man  ! 
From  this  time  forward  the  event  be- 
came more  certain  every  round  ;  and 
about  the  twelfth  it  seemed  as  if  it  must 
have  been  over.  Hickman  generally 
stood  with  his  back  to  me ;  but  in  the 
scuflle,  he  had  changed  positions,  and 
Neate  just  then  made  a  tremendous 
lunge  at  him,  and  hit  him  full  in  the 
face.  It  was  doubtful  whether  he 
would  fall  backwards  or  forwards ;  he 
hung  suspended  for  a  second  or  two, 
and  then  fell  back,  throwing  his  hands 
in  the  air,  and  with  his  face  lifted  up  to 
the  sk}'.  I  never  saw  any  thing  more 
terrific  than  his  aspect  just  before  he 
fell.  All  tracesof  life,  of  natural  expres- 
sion, were  gone  from  him.  His  face 
was  hke  a  human  skull,  a  death's  head, 
spouting  blood.  The  eyes  were  filled 
with  blood,  the  nose  streamed  with 
blood,  the  mouth  gaped  blood.  He 
was  not  like  an  actual  man,  but  like  a 
preternatural,  spectral  appearance,  or 
like  one  of  the  figures  in  Dante's  Infer- 
no. Yet  he  fought  on  after  this  for 
several  rounds,  still  striking  the  first 
desperate  blow,  and  Neate  standing  on 
the  defensive,  and  using  the  same  cau- 
tious guard  to  the  last,  as  if  he  had  still 
all  his  work  to  do  :  and  it  was  not  till 
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the  Gas-man  was  so  stunned  in  the  sev- 
enteenth  or  eighteenth  round,  that  his 
senses  forsook  him,  and  he  could  not 
come  to  time,  that  the  hattle   was  de- 
clared over.*      Ye   who   despise   the 
Fancy,  do  something  to  shew  as  much 
pluck,  or  as  much   self-possession  as 
this,  before  you  assume  a  superiority 
which  you   have   never  given  a  single 
proof  of  by  any  action  in  the  whole  course 
of  your  lives  ! — When   the    Gas-man 
came  to  himself,  the  first  words  he  ut- 
tered  were,    "  Where  am  I  ?     What 
is  the  matter  ?"  "  Nothing  is  the  mat- 
ter, Tom, — you   have  lost  the  battle, 
but  you  are  the  bravest  man   alive." 
And  Jackson  whispered  to  him,  "  I  am 
collecting  a  purse  for  you,  Tom." — 
Vain  sounds,  and  unheard  at  that  mo- 
ment !   Neate  instantly  went   up  and 
shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand,  and 
seeing  some  old  acquaintance,  began  to 
flourish  with  his  fists,  calling  out, "  Ah  ! 
you  always  said  I  couldn't  fight — What 
do  you  think  now  ?"  But  all   in   good 
humour,  and  without  any  appearance 
of  arrogance;  only  it  was  evident  liill 
Neate  was  pleased  that  he  had  won  the 
fight.      When   it    was  over,   I  asked 
Cribb  if  he  did  not  think  it  was  a  good 
one  ?     He  said  "  Prefti/  well  /"     The 
carrier  pigeons  now  mounted  into  the 
air,  and  one  of  them  flew  with  the  news 
of  her  husband's  victory  to  the  bosom 
of  Mrs.  Neate.     Alas,  for  Mrs.  Hick- 
man ! — 

Mais  ou  revoir,  as  Sir  Fopling 
Flutter  says.  I  went  down  with  Toms ; 
I  returned  with  Jack  Pigott,  whom  I 
met  on  the  ground.  Toms  is  a  rattle- 
brain ;  Pigott  is  a  sentimentalist  Now, 
under  favour,  I  am  a  sentimentalist  too 
— therefore  I  say  nothing,  but  that  the 
interest  of  the  excursion  did  not  flag  as 
I  came  back, — There  were  two  stran- 
gers already  in  the  post  chaise,  and  on 
their  observing  they  supposed  I  had 
been  to  the  fight,  I  said  I  had,  and  con- 
cluded they  had  done  the  same.  They 
appeared  however,  a  little  shy  and  sore 
on  the  subject ;  and  it  was  not  till  af- 


ter several  hints  dropped,  and  questions 
put,  that  it  turned  out  that  they   had 
missed  it.     One  of  the  friends  had  un- 
dertaken to  drive  the  other  there  in  his 
gig  :  they  had  set  out    to    make   sure 
work  the  day  before  at  3  in  the   after- 
noon.    The    owner  of  the  one-horsed 
vehicle    scorned  to  ask   his  way,   and 
drove  on  to  L'agshot,  instead  of  turning 
offat  Hounslov/ :  setoff  the  next   day 
across  the  country    to   Reading,  from 
whence  they  took  coach,  and  got  down 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  Hungerford  just 
half  an  hour  after  the   fit{ht  was   over. 
This  might  safely  be  set  down  as  one  of 
the  miseries  of  human   life.    We   part- 
ed with  these  two    gentlemen  at  Wol- 
hampton,   &nd     turned    into    an    old 
bow- windowed  parlour   with  a  carpet 
and  a  snug  fire ;  and  after  devouring  a 
a  quantity  of  tea,  toast,  and  eggs,  sat 
down  to  consider,  during  an    hour  of 
philosophic   leisure,    what   we  should 
liave  for  supper.     In  the  midst  of  an 
Epicurean    deliberation      between     a 
roasted   fowl   and   mutton-chops    with 
mashed  potatoes,  we  were  interrupted 
by  an  inroad  of  Goths  and  Vandals — O 
procul  este  profaiii — not  real  flash- 
men,  but  interlopers,  noisy  pretenders, 
butchers   from    Tothill-fields,  brokers 
from  Whitechapel,  who   called  imme- 
diately for  pipes  and  tobacco,  hoping  it 
would  not  be  disagreeable  to  the  gen- 
tlemen, and  began  to  insist  that  it  was 
a  cross.      Pigott  withdrew   from    the 
smoke  and  noise  into  another  room,  and 
left  me  to  dispute  the  point  with  them 
for  a  couple  of  hours  sans  intermission 
by  the   dial.     The  next  morning   we 
rose  refreshed  ;  and  on  observing  that 
Jack  had  a  pocket  volume  in  his  hand, 
in  which  he  read  in  the  intervals  of  our 
discourse,  I  inquired  what  it   was,  and 
learned   to   nny   particular  satisfaction 
thai  it  was  a  volume  of  the  New  Eloise. 
Ladies,  after  t!iis,will  you  contend  that  a 
love  for  the  Fancy  is  in  compatible  with 
the  cuhivation  of  sentiment  ? — We  jog- 
ged on  as  before,  my  friend  setting  me 
up  in  a  genteel  drab   great  coat  and 


*  Scroggins  said  of  the  Gas-man,  that  he  thought  he  was  a  man  of  tliat  courage,  that  if 
bis  hands  were  cut  oft",  he  would  still  fight  on  with  the  stumps — like  thsit  of  Widrington, — 

"In  doleful  dumps, 

Who,  when  his  legs  were  smitten  off. 
Still  fought  upon  his  stumps  " 
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green  silk  handkerchief  (which  I  must  Scroggins,  pass  on  the  top  of  one  of  the 

say  became  me  exceedingly),  and  after  Bath    coaches,   we  engaged  with  the 

stretching  our  legs  for  a  few  miles,  and  driver  of  the  second  to  take  us  to  Lon- 

seeing  Jack  Randall,  Ned  Turner,  and  don  for  the  usual  fee. 


(Monthly  Magazine,  Feb.) 

LETTER    FUOM    MAUUID. 

The  following  letter  has  been  addressed  lo  the  Editor  by  an  English  gentleman  at  Madrid, 
to  whom  he  transmitted  some  inquiries  relative  to  the  Spanish  Patriots. 


Madrid,  January  6,  1822. 
"'tT'OU  ask  me  for  some  account  of 
■*  the  heroes  of  the  Spanish  Revo- 
lution. I  have  been  just  talking  over 
its  perils  with  some  of  the  principal 
actors  in  its  glories.  1  am  now  smok- 
ing a  segar,  given  me  by  the  warm- 
hearted QuiROGA.  and,  under  its  in- 
spiration, will  try  to  satisfy  your  de- 
sires. 

How  shall  I  begin  ?  Shall  I  send 
you  a  portrait  of  each  of  these  illus- 
trious patriots  ?  That  I  cannot  do ;  but 
I  will  tell  you  what  a  beautiful  Spanish 
lady  said  to  a  friend  of  mine,  who  ask- 
ed for  a  description  of  Riego.  "  His 
image  is  so  deeply  engraved /tere( pres- 
sing her  forehead  with  her  hand,)  that 
were  1  a  painter,  you  should  have  his 
very  counterpart.  But  it  is  not  enough 
to  be  a  painter  :  one  must  burn  with 
the  same  sacred  fire  that  is  kindled  in 
him.  That  fire  is  in  my  bosom.  He 
is  not  fair — no  !  but  what  does  that 
matter  ?  If  he  has  not  the  beauty  of 
form,  he  has  all  the  beauty  of  generous 
passion,  and  that  is  better.  His  black 
eyes  are  always  sparkling  before  me  ; 
busy,  penetrating,  enquiring  ; — his  lips 
express  the  delicacy  of  his  sentiments  ; 
his  hair  is  nearly  black,  but  mixed  with 
grey,  though  he  has  only  seen  thirty 
years  to  whiten  it.  His  figure  is  of  the 
middle  size,  but  strikingly  martial. 
You  would  fix  on  him  for  a  hero.  The 
love  of  liberty  is  in  him  ever  obvious 
and  ever  active  ;  he  is  alive  to  all  its 
vibrations.  You  may  read  his  thoughts 
and  his  affections.  That  gloom  which 
hung  upon  the  brow  of  Napolean,  and 
which  served  to  cover  the  deep  purpo- 
ses of  personal  ambition,  never  clouds 
his  countenance.  He  is  too  ardent  to 
bury  himself  in  long  concentrated 
ihoughts.     He  is  the  soldier's  brother. 


A  sergeant  and  a  man  from  the  ranks 
are  always  with  him.  He  was  made 
a  prisoner  in  the  war  of  independence, 
and  remained  two  years  in  France, 
where  he  cultivated  his  mind  with  con- 
tinual study.  He  speaks  French,  and 
Italian  admirably.  Fowards  me  i^she 
continued;  his  conduct  has  been  a  mo- 
del of  grace  and  politeness.  When  he 
arrived  here,  1  could  not  separate  ray- 
self  from  him.  He  knew  that  I  loved 
one  of  the  companions  of  his  perils  and 
his  glories  ;  and  they  say  he  is  a  lover. 
This  annoys  me.  He  will  then  devote 
himself  to  something  besides  his  country : 
he  may  then  love  something  besides 
liberty  !  He  should  never  marry  5  it 
would  be  infidelity  to  the  nation.  Is 
he  not  pledged  to  her  ?  And  then — ■ 
could  other  women  love  him  r" 

The  part  which  Riego  took  in  the 
movements  of  the  Isla  de  Leon — the 
series  of  melancholy  events  which  dis- 
persed his  little  band,  and  left  him  to 
wander  in  solitude  and  despair — are 
such  as  even  now,  when  the  dangers 
are  passed  and  the  victory  is  achieved, 
I  can  hardly  think  of  without  tremb- 
ling. After  several  vain  attempts  to 
enter  Cadiz,  he  left  Quiroga  in  San 
Fernando,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
the  public  feeling  in  different  parts  of 
Andalusia.  His  division  con.sisted  of 
1500  men,  with  whom  he  marched  up- 
on Chiclana,  whose  authorities  fled  on 
his  arrival.  From  thence  he  proceeds 
to  Algesiras,  in  the  hope  that  the  friends 
of  freedom  in  Gibraltar  would  facilitate 
his  objects  and  provide  for  his  wants. 
In  some  of  the  villages  he  was  receiv- 
ed with  ecstasy,  in  others  whh  alarm. 
At  Algesiras  the  people  crowded  to 
welcome  him,  but  refused  to  join  his 
banners.  The  coldness  of  the  Gover- 
nor of  Gibraltar,  and  the  interruption 
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of  all  communication  with  that  fortress, 
disappointed  all  his  expectations.  His 
troops  wanted  shoes,  and  horses,  and 
money.  Some  supplies  were  furnish- 
ed in  the  midst  of  immense  difficulties 
by  the  zeal  of  his  friends.  In  the 
mean  time,  O'Donnell  approached 
with  the  royalist  army.  Riego  had 
determined  to  attack  them,  when  a 
letter  from  Quiroga  was  delivered  to 
him,  urging  his  immediate  return.  In 
the  plains  of  Taibilla  he  was  surround- 
ed by  a  large  body  of  the  enemy's  ca- 
valry. They  were  received  with  shouts 
of  "  Long  live  the  Constitution  ! — 
long  live  our  Country  !"  and  the  ranks 
resounded  with  that  song  which  I  will 
here  insert,  for  it  has  become  the  watch- 
word of  the  Constitutional  party,  and 
has  been  re-echoed  a  thousand  and  ten 
thousand  times  through  the  Peninsula, 
just  like  Ca  Ira  and  the  Marseillois  in 
France,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
French  Revolution. 

Soldiers  !  soldiers  !  hear 
Your  country's  earnest  cry ! — 
Soldiers  !  soldiers  !  swear 
To  conquer  or  to  die  ! 
Valiant,  daring,  strong, 
And  serene  as  gay  : 
Be  our  song  to-day, 
Victory's  growing  song. 

Worlds  are  listening  now, 
Children  of  the  Cid— 
His  proud  fame,  though  hid, 
Shall  revive  in  you. — Soldiers,  <^c. 
Wave  the  glorious  steel ; 
Let  the  trembling  slave, 
Of  the  strong,  the  brave, 
All  the  triumphs  feel. 

As  the  mists  disperse. 
Shall  their  squadrons  fly  ; 
Shouts  of  liberty 
Fill  the  universe. — Soldiers,  i^c. 
What  a  glorious  day, 
Full  of  light  and  bliss— 
O,  how  bright  a  ray 
Freedom  sheds  on  this  ! 

When  Riego  first 
Joined  our  patriot-hands, 
And  the  freezing  bands 
Of  dull  slavery  burst. — Soldiers,  S^c. 
Honour  on  his  brow  ! 
Honour,  praise  be  pour'd — 
Who  the  patriot's  sword 
Dares  to  brandish  now. 

Long  our  country's  eye 
Has  been  veil'd  in  tears— 
Now  the  smile  of  joy 
On  her  cheeks  appears. — Soldiers,  ^c. 
We  have  heard  her  call  ! 
Could  she  speaii  in  vain  ? 
We  have  sworn  for  Spain — 
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Sworn — to  perish  all. 

No  ! — these  eyes  shall  see 
Every  fetter  broke — 
Rescued  from  the  yoke, 
Spain  shall  yet  be  free. — Soldiers,  4-c. 
See,  our  fetters  fall — 
And  the  slaves  whose  will 
Wears  those  fetters  still, 
Shall  our  ranks  appal  ! 

Free — to  freedom  true, 
We  assume  again 
All  the  strength  of  men  ; — 
Slaves  are  cowards  too. — Soldiers,  ^c 
Hear  !  the  trumpet  !  hear  ! 
Shame  and  slavery. 
They  may  fear  to  die — 
What  have  we  to  fear  ! 

While  the  patriot  file 
Moves  serenely  on, 
Doubt  and  danger  frown 
On  the  mean — the  vile. — Soldiers,  ^e. 
Lo  !   the  joyous  breeze 
Martial  music  brings  : 
Cannon's  thunderings 
Shout  your  victories. 

Mars  has  call'd  vou  his  ; 
Spain  was  ever  brave  : — 
Who  would  be  a  slave 
In  an  hour  like  this  ! — Soldiers,  fyc. 
Look — the  enemy — 
Steady  as  a  rock 
To  the  battle's  shock — 
Look — they  faint — they  fly^ 

Can  a  servile  crew, 
Bought  by  tyrants'  gold, 
E'er  withstand  the  bold, 
Freedom  led — as  you. — Soldiers,  ^c. 

They  reached  Cordoba; — there  were 
only  300  left,  and  were  received  in  me- 
lancholy silence  by  the  inhabitants, 
who  only  saw  so  many  victims  marked 
out  for  certain  signal  sacrifice.  They 
sought  again  the  hilly  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince. The  days  were  dark  and  rai- 
ny ;  the  roads  almost  impassable  ;  the 
enemy  always  at  hand.  A  little  band, 
too  few  for  mutual  defence,  and  una- 
vailing, of  course,  for  attack, — a  little 
band  reached  Bienvenida  ;  and  one  of 
its  commanders,  Evaresto  de  San  Mi- 
gues,  speaks  of  its  disperion  in  the  fol- 
lowing affecting  terms : — 

"  Our  remaining  united  now  served 
only  tQ  expose  us  to  the  irresistible  at- 
tacks of  the  enemy.  We  had  no 
breathing  time — we  had  no  repose. 
We  were  driven  to  the  hard  necessity 
of  separating,  and  this  was  determined 
on  at  a  council  of  all  the  offiters  who 
were  left.  Tender  and  sad  was  this 
parting  !  We  had  made  cosdy  sacrifi- 
ces to  our  country — our  orty  reward 
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was   then  the  prospect  of  passing  the 
rest  of  our  days  in  exile  !" 

But  the  progress  of  the  revokition  in 
the  rest  of  Spain  is  well  known  to  you. 
Province  after  province  threw  off  the 
yoke.     The  troops  sent  against  Quiro- 
ga  proclaimed   the  Constitution,    and 
demanded  to  be  united  to  those  of  the 
Isla,  to  combat  for  the  holy  cause.  Ma- 
drid was  in  commotion — the  king's  life 
was    threatened  :      he,    before  whom 
millions  had  bowed  in  abject  servility, 
was  left  without  one  faithful  counsellor, 
or  one   devoted   friend.      Such  is  the 
fate  of  despots,  when  the   mists  of  de- 
lusion and  of  falsehood  are  blown  away 
by  the  presence  of  truth  and  honesty  ! 
How  did  the  patriots  pimish  the  tyran- 
ny and  perfidy  of  the  king — the  injus- 
tice  and    the  cruelty   of   his   agents  ? 
Hundreds  came  forth  from  damp  and 
dismal  dungeons,  from  long  and  mourn- 
ful exile,  to  which  they  had  been  most 
unjustly   condemned  ;     and  how  did 
they  treat  their  oppre^sors  ?  They  for- 
gave— once  and  again — they  forgave  ! 
If  their  generous  charity  should  be  re- 
warded, as  it  is  feared  it  is  about  to  be 
rewarded,  by  new  acts  of  perfidy  on 
the  part  of  the  monarch  and  the  reptiles 
thnt  surround  him,  who  can  answer  for 
human  endurance  }     Not  I  ! 

The  despotism  of  Ferdinand  VH. 
was  untempered  by  any  thing  which 
could  make  it  tolerable  ;  it  had  no 
splendour  like  that  of  Napoleon ;  it 
had  no  external  influence  like  that  of 
Alexander  ;  it  had  no  national  pride 
in  it  like  that  of  Charles  {II.  ;  it  was 
naked  and  unadorned  :  it  had  the  cla- 
morous impotence  of  decrepity,  and  the 
silly  waywardness  of  childhood  ;  it 
commanded  no  respect ;  it  conciliated 
no  affections. 

I  knew  PoRLiER.  His  death  might 
serve  as  a  model  for  a  dying  patriot ; — 
it  was  solemn — it  was  noble — it  was 
worthy  of  the  worthiest  !  Every  thing 
which  cruelty  could  invent  to  aggra- 
vate— every  thing  which  malignity 
could  imagine  to  degrade,  accompanied 
his  execution.  His  remains  were  bu- 
ried on  the  sea-shore,  and  on  a  day 
when  tte  roar  of  the  waves,  and  the 
chorus  oi  the  winds,  were  most  mag- 
nificent. I  wandered  along  the  sands 
to  visit  "  he  place  of  his  rest."  Poor 


triumph  of  bafiled  hatred — Could  Por- 
lier  have  desired  a  subliraer  sepulchre  ? 
Nor  were  my  thoughts  unaffected  by 
the  awful  and  well-suited  inscription 
over  the  gate  of  the  cemetery  before 
which  I  had  just  passed  : 

"  El  termino  de  la  vida  es  lo  que  veis  ! — 
"  El  <iela  muerte  sera  segun  obreis." 

QuiROGA  has  a  martial  air  ;  he  is  in 
the  prime  of  life  ;  somewhat  above  the 
middle  stature,  with  a  pleasing,  some- 
times  even  fascinating,  expression   of 
countenance.     But  I  shall  secure  my 
sketch  from  severe  criticism — you  will 
judge  of  him  yourself,  for  he   is  about 
to  visit   England.       He  was,   as  you 
know,  the   commander-in-chief  of  the 
liberating  army.       Neither  he,  nor  any 
of  his  compeers  had  obtiined  any  con- 
siderable   distinctions,    nor   had  been 
much  known  before  the  great  events  of 
the  Isle  de  l^eon.     It  is  a   strange  fact 
that  those  who  had  failed  in  various 
attempts  to  rescue  Spain,  were  most  of 
them  men  of  signal  reputation  ;  Mina, 
whose  whole  public  life  is  one  of  chi- 
valry ;  Porlier  ;  Abisbal ;  Lacy ;  while 
those  who  succeeded  in  the  perilous  en- 
terprize  were  men,  till  then,   obscure 
and  unnoticed.      Argo  Aguero's  tal- 
ents, as  an  officer  of  engineers,  were 
distinguished.     Lopez  Bano,  and,   in- 
deed, all  the  rest,  had  served   bravely 
and  honourably  in  the  Peninsular  war. 
They  had  every  one  of  them  been  en- 
gaged  in   AbisbaFs   plot ;  if    tyranny 
had   tramjjled   them  under   foot  ;  con- 
tempt and  scorn  would  have  been  pour- 
ed  upon   their  ignoble   heads  ; — your 
worldly-wise  ones — your  servile,   sla- 
vish   creatures — would      have    called 
them   rebels    and  traitors — and    have 
linked  their  names  to  shame  and  infa- 
my ;  but  the  bright   and  glorious  suc- 
cess of  the  /"«/'  heroes  who  triumph  may 
repay  us  for  the  disappointments  of  the 
many  who  are  baffled  in  their  struggle 
for  national  liberty. 

Quiroga  was  well  aware  of  the  pe- 
rils of  the  task  he  had  undertaken.  He 
told  me  that  he  had  determined,  how- 
ever, never  to  fall  alive  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies  ;  he  always  sleeps  with 
a  pair  of  loaded  pistols  under  his  pil- 
low, and  in  case  of  surprise  he  had 
vowed  that  he  would  destroy  himself 
and  his  wife  j    (then  in  an  advanced 
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state  of  pregnancy,)  "  That  nothing," 
he  added,  "  of  me  or  mine  might  wit- 
ness the  horrors  they  have  prepared 
for  me."  His  wife  is  of  an  English 
descent  :  and  during  the  events  of  the 
Isla  his  only  child,  a  daughter,  whom 
he  called  Victoria,  was  born.  "  I  pass- 
ed," he  said,  "  many  moments  of 
doubt  and  of  agony." — '•  And  which 
were  the  bitterest  moments  ?"  I  en- 
quired. "  The  first  when  we  attacked 
the  Isla  ;  for  I  knew,  that  if  it  were 
defended  bravely,  we  never  could  suc- 
ceed against  it :  the  second,  when  Ri- 
ego  left  me  with  his  division  :  the  third, 
when  I  knew  that  his  troops  were  dis- 
persed, and  that  he,  a  fugitive,  was 
wandering  alone  among  the  moun- 
tains." And  let  it  be  owned,  the  heart 
must  have  been  made  of  stern  and  so- 
lid stuff  which  would  bear  its  noble 
projects  onward  amidst  a  series  of 
events  like  these. 

But  it  has  been  remarked  of  Span- 
iards, and  it  has  been  ivell  remarked, 
that  they  never  calculate  difficulties — 
they  conquer  them.  Their  no  impor- 
ta — '  it  does  not  matter,' — leads  them 
through  every  perplexity.  When  Mina 
made  his  unsuccessful  attack  on  Pam- 
peluna,  Spaniards  were  not  dishearten- 
ed— ''  ISo  importa,  Spain  will  be  free." 
— When  Porlier  was  hanged — when 
Lacy  was  shot,  the  answer  to  all  one's 
sympathizing  regrets  was,  "  No  impor- 
ta, Spain  will  be  free  ;"  and  when,  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  joy  and  congratula- 


tion, you  hail  their  deliverance,  the  re- 
ply is  ready,  "  I  told  you  before  that 
all  which  happened  no  importa,  and 
Spain  is  free." 

The  plot  which  was  carried  on  to  its 
full  accomplishment  by  Quiroga  had 
been  cherished  and  conducted  by  Abis- 
BAL,  whose  conduct  throughout  has 
been  mysterious  and  irreconcileable. 
It  was  he  who  had  fostered  the  spirit  of 
opposition  in  1819  ;  it  was  he  who  ar- 
rested Quiroga,  Arco,  Aguero,  and 
their  fellow  officers,  amidst  cries  of 
"  Long  live  the  King  ;"  and  it  was  he 
who  consummated  the  revolution  by 
proclaiming  the  constitution  at  Ocana, 
in  1820.  All  parties  he  had  seemed 
to  serve — all  parties  he  had  seemed  to 
betray.  All  have  forgotten  services 
whose  sincerity  was,  at  the  least,  doubt- 
ful ;  and  Abisbal,  who  might  have  be- 
come the  most  illustrious  character  in 
Spain,  has  sunk  into  obscurity — not  to 
say,  disgrace. 

Every  sort  of  national  honour  which 
can  be  gratifying  to  the  pride  or  the 
patriotism  of  the  heroes  of  the  Isla  de 
Leon  has  been  conferred  on  them  by 
their  grateful  country.  One  of  them 
is  already  no  more.  Arco  Aguero  was 
lately  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  in 
the  midst  of  his  youth  and  of  his  glory 
Riego  has  been  of  late  the  object  of  the 
attacks  and  persecutions  of  a  proud 
and  selfish  faction — but  Riego  is  the 
object  of  the  idolatry  of  his  fellow-cit- 
izens. 


"  ICHABOD.  ' 

1  Sam.  iv.  21,  22. 


Thk  tumult  of  battle  is  o'er, 

And  the  shouts  of  the  conquerors  cease  ; 
The  cliariots  are  rattling  no  more, 

AiiJ  confusion  is  clianged  into  peace  ; 

But  "  where  is  the  glory  ?" 

A  thousand  glad  hearts  are  exulting, 
Removed  from  the  feelings  of  woe  ; 

But  to  us  those  loud  joys  are  insulting, 
Those  shouts  are  the  shouts  of  the  foe  ; 
And  "  where  is  the  gloi-y  ?" 

To  the  idols  their  praise  is  ascending, 

And  glad  tears  of  rejoicing  fast  flow  ; 
But  our  tears  and  our  groans  are  still  blend- 
ing, 
The  groans  and  the  big  tears  of  woe  ; 

"  For  "  where  is  the  glory  ?" 


We  mourn  for  the  fate  of  the  dead, 

And  we  strew  o'er  their  ashes  these  flow- 
ers— 
But  oh  !   that  that  grave  were  our  bed. 
And    the   death-shade    of   cypress   were 
our's  ;  For  "  where  is  the  glory  ?" 

The  sun  of  our  glories  is  clouded, 
O'er  Shiloh  is  darkened  the  star  ; 

For  the  ark  which  the  Shckinah  shrouded, 
Is  lost  in  the  chances  of  war  ; 

And  "  where  is  the  glory?'" 

Accursed  be  the  day  of  this  sorrow, 
O'er  its  front  let  the  tempest  be  spread  ' 

And  blest  be  the  dawn  of  to-morrow. 

Which  numbers  my  name  with  the  dead  ; 
For  "  where  is  the  glory  ?' 
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ARTHUR  ONSLOW. 

'T^HIS  celebrated  speaker  of  the 
-*■  House  of  Commons,  for  the  purpose 
of  relaxing  himself  from  the  multiplied 
cares  of  his  office,  was  in  the  habit  of 
passing  his  evenings  at  a  respectable 
country  public-house,  which  for  nearly 
a  century  was  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Jew's-harp-house,  situated  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  Portland- 
place.  He  dressed  himself  in  plain 
attire,  and  preferred  taking  his  seat  in 
the  chimney  corner  of  the  kitchen, 
where  he  took  part  in  the  vulgar  jokes, 
and  ordinary  concerns  of  the  landlord, 
his  family  and  customers.  He  contin- 
ued this  practice  for  a  year  or  two, 
and  much  ingratiated  himself  with  his 
host  and  his  family,  who,  not  knowing 
his  name,  called  him  "  the  gentleman," 
but,  from  his  familiar  manners,  treated 
him  as  one  of  themselves.  It  happened, 
however,  one  day,  that  the  landlord 
jp,s  walking  along  Parliament-street, 
when  he  met  the  speaker  in  state,  going 
up  with  an  address  to  the  throne,  and 
looking  narrowly  at  the  chief  person- 
age, he  was  astonished  and  confounded 
at  recognizing  the  features  of  the  gen- 
tleman, his  constant  customer.  He 
hurried  home,  and  communicated  the 
extraordinary  intelligence  to  his  wife 
and  family,  all  of  whom  were  discon- 
certed at  the  liberties,  which  at  difler- 
ent  times  they  had  taken  with  so  im- 
portant a  person.  In  the  evening  Mr. 
Onslow  came  as  usual,  with  his  holiday 
face  and  manners,  and  prepared  to  take 
his  usual  seat,  but  found  every  thing  in 
a  state  of  peculiar  preparation,  and  the 
manners  of  the  landlord  and  his  wife 
changed  from  indifference  and  familiar- 
ity to  form  and  obsequiousness.  The 
children  were  not  allowed  to  climb  up- 
on him,  and  pull  his  wig,  as  heretofore, 
and  the  servants  were  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance. He,  however,  took  no  notice  of 
the  change,  but  finding  that  his  name 
and  rank  had  by  some  means  been  dis- 
covered, he  paid  the  reckoning,  civilly 
took  his  departure,  and  never  visited 
the  house  afterwards. 


CALAIS. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury, Calais  was  a  fishing  village,  with 
little  in  it  to  excite  interest  or  attention ; 
but  when  the  inhabitants  had  acquired 
importance  from  success  in  the  herring 
fishery,  we  find  the  church  ready  to  ex- 
tend its  tyranny  and  usurpation  on  the 
occasion.  In  the  year  1 1 80,  Pope  Alex- 
ander III.  granted  the  tithe  of  all  the 
herrings  there  taken  to  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Bertin,  celebrated  for  its  immense 
wealth,  but  to  which  bad  effects  were 
attributed,  from  its  improper  use.  M. 
de  Becquigny  is  the  author  who  informs 
us  of  the  rapacity  thus  excited,  and  the 
luxurious,  worthless,  and  dissolute  lives 
led  by  the  abbots  and  monks. 

The  honest  fishermen,  however,  not 
clearly  comprehending  the  Pope's  right 
to  give  away  their  property,  declared 
they  would  sooner  decimate  the  monks 
than  suffer  their  herrings  to  be  decima- 
ted. But  the  unjust  sentence  passed  on 
them  in  this  transaction,  far  from  being 
combatted,  was  confirmed  by  the  civil 
power,  and  they  were  reduced  to  obe- 
dience by  the  Count  of  Flanders,  who 
was  then  their  regent,  as  guardian  to 
lola,  Countess  of  Boulogne. — See  also 
L-Hisfoire  de  PAcademie  des  Inscrip- 
tions and  Belles  Letters. 

SCIENCE  in  PRANCE. 

Caroline  Herschel,  sister  to  the  as- 
tronomer of  that  name,  is  not  the  only 
female  who  addicts  herself  to  the  study 
of  astronomy,  and  has  reached  a  high 
degree  of  improvement  in  it. 

Madame,  or  to  borrow  her  own  de- 
signation, the  female  citizen,  Le  Fran- 
9ois,  wife  of  Le  Fran9ois,  nephew  and 
assistant  to  Jerome  Lalande,  who  pre- 
sides over  the  national  observatory  at 
Paris,  seconded  the  zeal  of  her  husband 
and  his  uncle,  so  as  to  combine  and 
blend  the  results  of  their  different  ob- 
servations and  calculations. 

In  the  midst  of  the  convulsions  that 
agitate  Europe,  and  exposed  to  immi- 
nent danger  from  the  commotions  that 
render  the  times  dark  and  perilous  in 
their  native  country,  these  three  persons 
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were  occupied  in  the  bloody  year  1794 
in  the  labour  of  making  a  catalogue  of 
the  stars  ;  and  they  published  the  result 
of  their  u.iited  efforts  and  powers,  in 
40,000  calculations. 

During  those  popular  tumults,  science 
was  nourished,  Chizen  Mechain  was 
sent  in  1792,  to  Barcelona,  to  make 
admeasurements,  and  Delembre,  in  the 
same  year,  was  employed  in  measuring 
triangles,  and  taking  the  distances  be- 
tween Orleans  and  Dunkirk. 
LETTER  of  LORD  NELSON  relative  to 

PRIVATEERS. 

Termagant  to  be  sent  with  the 
Dispatches  coming  by  the  Seahorse. 
To  write  Mr.  Nepean  that  although 
I  have  full  power  and  authority  over 
his  majesty's  fleets  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, respecting  military  affairs  ;  yet 
with  respect  to   privateers,  they  being 
private  property,  I  have  not  the  small- 
est controul.     When  commissions  are 
granted  them,  the  owners  give  security 
in  a  large  sum  of  money  for  their  good 
conduct,  and  I  should,  and  so  would 
the  sovereign,  be  liable  to  a  prosecution 
by  law  should  he  force  them  to  any 
act.    Their  conduct  can  only  be  judged 
by  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  on 
which  there  are  two  in   the  Mediterra- 
nean, one  at  MaUa,  the  other  at  Gibral- 
tar.   However,  to  shew  my  sincere  dis- 
position to  do  all  in   my  power  for  the 
security  of  the  neutral  navigation,  which 
I  am  sure  will  never  be  interrupted  by 
H.  M.  ships,  1  send  you  a   paper  for 
each  of  the  vessels,  which  may   possi- 
bly make  the  privateers  consider  a  lit- 
tle befor  they  will  detain  a  real  neutral 
vessel  and  cargo  ;  but   I  must  apprize 
you  and  desire  that  you  will  inform  the 
government  of  Sardinia  that  any  paper 
from  me  will  not   have    the    smallest 
weight  in  an  English  court  of  justice, 
wiiere  they  adjudge  from  what  is  prov- 
ed, and  not  from  any  opinion  of  others, 
liowever  high  their  rank  or  station  in 
life.     I  am  very  much  of  opinion  that 
the  conduct  of  Privateers  of  all  nations 
is  oftentimes  very  irregular,  to  say  no 
more  of  it ;  but  I  can  only  again  repeat 
that  I  have  no  controul  over  them,  their 
conduct  and  seizures  can  only  be  judg- 
ed in  the  Court  of  Admiralty.     I  shall 
send  your  letter  and  papers  to  his  Ex- 


cellency the  Governor  of  Gibraltar, that 
they  may  be  laid  officially  before  the 
Court  of  Admiralty  there  ;  and  I  would 
recommend  the  case  of  the  taking  a 
Sardinian  vessel  to  make  other  captures 
to  be  sent  to  Compte  de  Fidmont,  to 
be  laid  before  the  British  government, 
for  I  am  of  opinion  that  such  conduct 
ought  not  to  be  permitted. 

THE  EMPEROR  DOMITIAN 

assumed  the  title  of  God,  and  dedicated 
the  form  of  a  Letter  to  be  used  by  his 
procurators — "  Our  Lord  and  God  com- 
mands," &c. 

The  time  when  judicial  speeches 
were  not  suffered  to  exceed  was  previ- 
ously fixed,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  cause,  and  was  regulated  by  the 
dropping  of  water  through  a  glass,  call- 
ed Clepsydra. —  Bewick  428. 

Head  of  Melancthon  introduced  in- 
to a  picture,  by  Christopher  Amberger, 
of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  as  one  of 
those  coming  to  pay  homage  to  the  in- 
fant Christ. — Copied  by  Mr.  Lewis. 
St.  Ursula  and  her  11,000  Virgins. 
— "  Oldys  is  of  Father  Simon's  opin- 
ion about  this  Legend,  that  those  who 
first  broached  it,  finding  in  some  old  , 
Martyrological  MSS.  St.  Ursula  et  Un- 
decimilla,  V.  M.  (that  is  S.  Ursula  and 
Undecimilla,  virgin  Martyrs),  and  imag- 
ining that  Undecimilla,  with  the  V,  and 
M.  which  followed, was  an  abbreviation 
for  Undecem  Miliia  Martyrura  Virgi- 
num, — did  thence,  out  of  two  V^Irgins, 
make  eleven  thousand." — Biog.  Brit. 
When  Protector  Somerset,  some 
time  before  his  arrest,  sent  for  Cecil, 
and  communicated  his  apprehensions, 
the  Secretary,  instead  of  suggesting 
any  means  to  avoid  his  impending 
danger,  coldly  replied,  "  that  if  he  was 
innocent  he  might  trust  to  that  ;  and  if 
he  was  otherwise,  he  could  only  pity 
him."  Kijig  EdwarrFs  Journal. — Pity 
indeed,  if  he  really  felt,  it  was  all  that 
he  bestowed  ;  for  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  interposed  either  publicly  or 
privately,  to  avert  the  destruction 
of  his  former  patron. — Macdiarmiil, 
A  gentleman  told  me  (says  Beiwick 
in  a  note  on  Apollonius,  p.  140)  that 
he  was  present  at  a  meeting  of  Jumpers 
in  Glamorganshire,  who  said,  that  in 
proportion  as  they  jumped  hiirh,  they 
approached  nearer  to  the  Lamb. 
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A  N  occurrence  has  just  taken  place 
at  Paris,  which  has  sensibly  affec- 
ted the  public  mind  here,  and  gives  rise 
to  reflections,  vviih  the  expression  of 
which  we  do  not  wish  to  trust  ourselves. 
We  allude  to  the  conversion  of  tlip  el- 
der daughter  of  a  Mr.  Douglas  Love- 
day,  an  English  gentleman.  This  un- 
fortunate man,  smitten,  it  seems,  with 
the  too  prevailing  mania  for  a  1*  rcnch 
education,  was  induced  to  place  his  two 
daughters  and  his  niece  at  the  boarding- 
school  of  a  Madame  Reboul,  with  an 
express  stipulation  that  there  should  be 
no  interffTence  with  their  religious 
principles.  At  this  school  they  con- 
tinued for  six  years,  and,  at  length,  the 
father  announced  his  intention  of  tak- 
ing them  back  to  England.  What  was 
his  horror,  however,  on  going  to  the 
school  for  the  purpose,  at  finding  that 
they  had  not  only  all  been  converted  to 
Catholicism,  but  that  the  eldest  had 
been  juggled  into  a  convent.  It  seems 
their  understandings  were  darkened, 
and  their  terrors  excited,  by  some  fraud- 
ulent legend  of  a  miraculous  host  tor- 
tured by  a  Jew  in  the  year  1290,  un- 
der the  reign  of  Philip  le  Eel.  Mr, 
Loveday  presented  a  petition  on  the 
subject  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
complaining  of  the  fraud,  and  implor- 
ing the  restitution  of  his  child.  This 
petition  is  to  be  the  subject  of  a  future 
discussion,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
drawn  up  by  Dupin,  the  celebrated  ad- 
vocate.    It  embraces  all  the  facts,  and 

occupies  much  more  space  than  we  can 
Spare.  The  father  states,  that  having 
gone  to  the  convent  to  demand  his 
daughter,  he  was  compelled,  under 
four  bayonets,  to  settle  a  pension  for 
life  on  her  to  enable  her  to  live  there, 
while  the  infatuated  victim,  surrounded 
by  monks  and  nuns,  actually  laughed 
at  the  agony  of  her  own  father. 

A  few  daj-s  ago  Mr.  Charbert,  the 
proprietor  of  the  Wild  Indian  Chief,  in 
New  Bond-street,  met  with  a  curious 
accident.  It  appears  that  while  examin- 
ing one  of  the  poisoned  arrows  belong- 


ing to  the  Indian,  he  accidentally  let  the 
point  touch  his  chin,  and  a  slight  scratch 
was  inflicted  thereon.  At  the  moment 
he  paid  no  attention  to  the  circumstance, 
but  in  a  very  short  time  the  whole  of 
his  chin  and  the  side  of  his  face  turned 
black,  and  was  very  much  swollen. 
These  symptoms  began  rather  to  alarm 
Mr.  C.  he  sent  for  three  medical  gentle- 
men, who  used  their  utmost  skill  to  ex- 
tract the  poison,  and  render  their  pa- 
tient service  ;  but  their  efforts  proved 
ineffectual.  The  Wild  Indian  stood  by 
witli  the  utmost  sang  froid,  and  wit- 
nessed the  medical  applications ;  after 
which  he  coolly  walked  away,  and  pro- 
duced some  root  used  in  his  country  to 
extract  the  poison  from  the  wound,  and 
applied  some  to  his  master's  face.  It 
rendered  immediate  relief,  the  swelling 
went  down,  and  the  discolouration  de- 
creased. Had  not  this  remedy  been 
applied,  mortification  would  have  pro- 
bably ensued.  Mr.  C.  is  now  doing 
very  well,  and  since  the  accident  has 
caused  the  points  of  the  arrows  to  be 
divested  of  all  the  poison. — Gent. Ma. 

The  conversion  of  the  daughters  of 
]Mr.  Loveday,  in  Paris,  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  whilst  under  tuition  of  a  French 
governess,  has  made  a  considerable 
impression  both  here  and  abroad  ;  not 
occasioned  so  much  by  the  change  of 
one  religious  belief  for  another,  as  by 
the  unfair  and  treacherous  means  re- 
sorted to,  and  the  dirticuUy  thrown  by 
the  French  authorities  in  the  way  of 
redress.  One  fiction  made  use  of  to 
influence  the  imaginations  of  the  young 
devotees  was,  T-'r  LcffCTid  of  the  Mi- 
raculous Host,  the  force  of  which  may 
now  be  generally  appreciated,  it  having 
been  translated  into  English,  and  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Hone,  with  several  mar- 
vellously expressive  wood  cuts  from  the 
hand  of  Mr.  Cruickshank.  It  is  a 
very  reverend  legend  and  speaks 
abundantly  for  itself.  Whhin  the  walls 
of  a  convent,  and  covered  with  the  dust 
of  five  hundred  years,  it  no  doubt  pro- 
duced great  effects  ;  but  in  its  modern- 
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ized  dress,  we  fear  that  a  protestant  na- 
tion will  think  of  it  with  scorn.  Ap- 
pended to  the  principal  subject  is  an 
extract  from  the  works  of  Father  Pin- 
amonti,  a  Jesuit,  containing  a  most 
elaborate  and  highly  finished  picture  of 
the  infernal  regions,  coloured  with  a 
vividness  beyond  which  not  even  nieth- 
odism  itself  can  go.  Viewing  this 
pamphlet  as  a  means  of  exposing  silly 
supersthion,and  repressing  that  fanati- 
cism which  is  again  endeavouring  to 
raise  its  head  in  France,  we  think  it  is 
seasonably  applied ;  and  we  are  per- 
suaded that  this  is  its  true  aim,  without 
any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lisher to  bring  unmerited  odium  upon 
any  sect  or  country.    Mon.  JSIag. 

POPULAR     SUPERSTITION    ON    SAINT 
AGNES  DAY JAN.  21. 

Saint  Agnes  has  been  always  con- 
sidered by  the  Catholics  as  a  special 
patroness  of  purity,  with  the  immacu- 
late Mother  of  CJod  and  St.  Thecla. 
Rome  was  the  theatre  of  the  triumph 
of  St.  Agnes;  and  Prudentius  says, 
that  her  tomb  was  shown  whhin  sight 
of  that  city.  She  snftered  not  long  af- 
ter the  beginning  of  the  persecution  of 
Dioclesian,  wiiose  bloody  edicts  ap- 
peared in  Marcli  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  303.  She  was  only  13  years  cf 
age  at  the  time  of  her  glorious  death. 

On  this  day,  some  women  still  f\st 
all  day,  and  take  care  that  they  do  not 
touch,  or  are  touched  by,  a  male,  in  or- 
der that  they  may  dream  of  their  lovers 
at  night.  Many  other  kinds  of  divina- 
tion are  practised  by  our  rustic  dam- 
sels, for  the  same  purpose.  On  this 
innocent  superstition  the  late  Mr. 
Keats  has  founded  his  beautiful  poem 
©f  '  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes.' 

Ah  !  bitter  chill  it  was  ! 
The  owl,  for  all  his  feathers,  was  a-cold  ; 
The  hare  limped  tremhling  through  the  frozen  grass, 
And  silent  was  the  Hock  in  woolly  fold  : 
Numb  were  the  Beadsman's  fingers,  wh  ile  he  told 
His  rjsary .  and  while  his  frosted  breath, 
Like  pious  ii.ee:ise  from  a  censer  old. 
Seemed  taking  flight  for  heaven,  without  a  death. 
Past  the  sweet  Virgin's  picture,  while  his  prajer  he 
saith. 

The  precautions  to  be  observed  by 
the  fair  Madeline  differ  somewhat  from 
those  just  mentioned,  and  are  thus  pret- 
tily enumerated  by  the  poet : — 


Tliey  told  her  how,  upon  St.  Agnes'  Eve, 

Young  virgins  might  have  visions  of  delight. 

And  soi't  adorings  from  their  loves  receive 

Upon  the  honied  middle  of  the  night. 

If  ceremonies  due  they  did  aright ; 

As,  supperless  to  bed  they  must  retire, 

And  couch  supine  ;    *        •        * 

Nor  look  behind,  nor  sideways,  but  require 

Of  heaven  with  upward  eyes  for  all  that  they  desire. 

Madeline  prepares  to  retire  to  rest, 
that  she  may  dream  of  her  lover,  while 
her  rich  kinsmen,  the  opposers  of  her 
love,  are  keeping  holiday  in  another 
part  of  the  house.  In  the  following 
exquisite  description  of  IMadeline's 
chamber,  and  highly  finished  portrait 
of  the  heroine,  we  liave  a  striking  spe- 
cimen of  the  sudden  and  strong  matu- 
rity of  the  author's^  genius. 

A  casement  high  and  triple-arched  there  was. 
All  garlanded  with  carven  imag'ries 
of  fruits,  and  Howers,  and  bunches  of  knot-grass. 
And  diamimdeil  with  panes  of  quaint  device, 
InnunK-rable  of  stains  and  splendid  dyes, 
As  are  the  liger-iuoih's  deep-damasked  wings; 
And  in  ihe  midst,  'moiig  thousand  heraldries. 
And  twilight  saints,  and  dim  emblazonings, 
A  shielded  seutcheou  blushed  with  biood  of  queens 
and  kings. 

Full  on  this  casement  shone  the  wintry  moon, 
And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madeline's  fair  breast^ 
As  down  she  knelt  for  heaven's  gr.iceand  boon  ; 
Rose-bloom  fell  on  her  hands,  together  presi, 
And  on  her  silver  cross  soft  amethyst, 
And  ou  her  hair  a  glory,  like  a  saint  : 
She  seemed  a  splendid  angel,  newly  drest, 
Save  w  ings,  for  heaven :  — 

»  *  * 

Soon,  trembling  in  her  soft  and  chilly  nest, 
111  sort  of  wakeful  swoon,  perplexed  she  lay, 
Until  the  poppied  warmth  of  sleep  oppressed 
Her  soothed  limbs,  and  soul  fatigued  aw  ay  ; 
Flown,  like  a  thought,  until  the  morrow-day  ; 
Blissfully  haveu'd  both  from  joy  and  pain  ; 
Clasped  like  a  missal  where  swart  Paynims  pray  ; 
Blinded  alike  from  sunshine  and  from  rain. 
As  tliough  a  rose  should  shut,  and  be  a  bud  again. 

A  singular  discovery  of  hidden  treas- 
ure was  lately  made  at  Eton.  Mrs.Coker, 
who  had  for  many  years  kept  a  grocer's 
shop  in  the  College, lately  died,  leaving 
property  to  a  considerable  amount  to 
her  relations  1  he  house  in  which  she 
lived  was,  with  two  others,  sold  last 
week.  Previously  to  the  purchaser 
taking  possession,  one  of  the  executors 
considered  it  his  duty  to  look  round  the 
p-emises,  to  see  that  no  article  of  per- 
sonal property  had  been  left  behind 
in  a  dark  corner  under  the  counter  he 
discovered  a  small  box,  of  considerable 
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weight,  and  well  secured.  He  brought  which  the  good  old  lady  dealt — but 
it  to  the  light,  and  upon  opening  it  seven  hundred  guineas,  and  fourteen 
found — not  any  of  the  commodities  in    50^.  hank  notes. 


IknitWi^tntt. 


The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  (that  is  the 
name  of  the  next  of  the  IVaverley  Novels,) 
will  be  out  in  a  few  months.  The  collisions 
of  English  and  Scottish  Characters,  Man- 
ners, and  Interests,  during-  the  queer  days 
of  the  British  Solomon,  are  to  furnish,  we 
hear  it  whispered,  the  Materials  of  this 
nexttragi-comedy. 

It  is  currently  reported  in  the  Literary 
Circles,  tliat  Lord  Byron  has  sent  to  the 
Hon.  Douglas  Kinnaird  the  MS.  of  a  Par- 
ody on  Mr.  Southey's  "  Vision  of  Judg- 
ment ;''  which  is,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, unfit  for  publication.  Leigh  Hunt, 
and  Bysche  Shelley,  are  also  understood 
to  be  his  Lordship's  colleagues  at  Pisa, 
where  they  are  engaged  in  the  production 
of  some  periodical  work,  for  transmission 
to  England,  to  console  their  absence. 

The  Rev.  E.  Berens,  author  of  Village 
Sermons,  will  shortly  publish  another  Vol- 
ume, containing  Sixteen  Village  Sermons 
on  certain  Parts  of  the  Christian  Character. 

Mr.  Southey  is  preparing  for  publication 
a  Third  Volume  of  "  The  Remains  of  Hen- 
ry Kirke  White,"  which  will  appear  in 
March. 

Mrs.  Opie's  new  Tale  of  Madeline,  and 
Miss  A.  M.  Porter's  new  Romance  of  Roch 
Blanc,  will  be  published  next  month. 


The  Widow's  Tale,  and  other  Poems, 
by  the  Author  of  Ellen  Fitzarthur,  are  to 
appear  next  week. 

Miss  Lowry,  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
engraver  of  that  name,  has  nearly  ready 
for  publication,  "  Conversations  on  Mine- 
ralogy," illustrated  with  numerous  plates 
by  her  father. 

The  author  of  the  Panorama  of  Youth, 
has  appeared  again  before  the  public  with 
a  work  well  adapted  to  the  juvenile  class  of 
readers,  under  the  title  of  The  Life  of  a 
Boy,  in  two  thick  volumes  in  octavo.  The 
incidents  of  the  story  are  simple,  but  suffi- 
ciently varied  to  support  the  necessary  de- 
gree of  interest,  and  the  instructive  portion 
of  the  work,  which  is  by  no  means  the  least, 
is  so  mixed  up  with  the  lighter  part,  as  to 
give  to  the  whole  a  pleasing  and  entertain- 
ing character.  Tt  is  written  in  a  clear  and 
easy  style  ;  and  we  can  safely  recommend 
it  as  affording  a  very  suitable  and  unexcep- 
tionable addition  to  the  youthful  library. 

Dr.  Drake  has  in  the  press  a  new  Work, 
entitled,  "  Evenings  in  Autumn." 

Constance,  a  Tale,  by  Isabel  Hill.  The 
authoress  of  this  little  volume  has  already 
made  a  favourable  impression  on  the  pub- 
lic by  her  Tragedy  of"  The  Poet's  Child." 


LOSS    IN    BELAYS. 


Shun  delays,  they  breed  remorse. 

Take  thy  time  while  time  is  lent  thee  ; 

Creeping  snails  have  weakest  force. 
Fly  their  fault  lest  thou  repent  thee  ; 

Good  is  best  when  soonest  wrought, 

Lingering  labours  come  to  nought. 

Hoist  up  sail  while  gale  doth  last. 

Tide  and  wind  stay  no  man's  pleasure  : 

Seek  not  time  when  time  is  past. 
Sober  speed  is  wisdom's  leisure. 

After-wits  are  dearly  bought  ; 

Let  thy  fore-wit  guide  thy  thought. 

Time  wears  all  his  locks  before, 

Take  thou  hold  upon  his  forehead  ; 

When  he  flies  he  turns  no  more, 
And  behind  his  scalp  is  naked. 

Works  adjourned  have  many  stays  ; 

Long  demurs  breed  new  delays. 
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It  not  this  the  merry  month  of  May, 
When  love-lads  masken  in  fresh  array  ? 
— Youth's  folks  now  flocken  in  every  where, 
To  gather  May-buskets,  and  smelling  breere, 
But  we  here  sitten  as  drovvntid  in  a  dream. 

Spenser. 

A  LL  ranks,  formerly,  went  out  into 
■^^  the  woods  a  mayine  early  on  the 
1st  of  this  month  ;  returning  laden  with 
boughs  and  garlands,  and  spending  the 
remainder  of  the  day  in  dancing  round 
a  May  pole,*  crowned  with  flowers. 
Of  customs  like  these,  yet  in  full  vigour 
in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  Mr.  Leslie's 
picture  of  Mai/  mornivff  in  the  last  ex- 
hibition (1821)  at  Somerset  House, 
conveys  a  most  excellent  representation. 
The  hobby-horse,  the  dragon,  the  May- 
pole, &c.  as  well  as  the  dresses  of  a 
mixed  company,  are  faithfully  and  ably 
depicted.  This  truly  English  picture 
is  a  work  of  novelty  and  merit,  and  we 
think  that  a  well-executed  engraving 
from  it  would  be  a  profitable  specula- 
tion to  the  very  deserving  artist. ^ 

Other  sports  and  pastimes  besides 
those  of  maying,  were  celebrated  by 
our  ancestors  on  this  day.  The  fol- 
lowing curious  record  of  these  observ- 
ances, in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  we  find 


in  the  '  Moderate  Intelligencer,  26tJi 
April  to  30th  May,  1654  :'— 

*  Hyde  Park,  May  1.  This  day  there 
was  the  hurling  of  a  great  ball,  by  fifty 
Cornish  gentlemen  on  the  one  side, 
and  fifty  on  the  other  :  one  party  play- 
ed in  red-caps  and  the  other  in  white. 
There  was  present  his  Highness  the 
Lord  Protector,  many  of  his  privy 
council,  and  divers  eminent  gentlemen, 
to  whose  view  was  presented  great 
agility  of  body  and  most  neat  and  ex- 
quisite iiirestling  at  every  meeting  of 
one  with  the  other,  which  was  ordered 
with  such  dexterity,  that  it  was  to  show 
more  the  strength,  vigour,  and  nimble- 
ness  of  their  bodies,  than  to  endanger 
their  persons.  The  ball  they  played 
with  was  silver,  and  designed  for  the 
party  that  won  the  goal.'  The  same 
paper  goes  on  to  observe:  '  This  day 
was  more  observed  by  people's  going 
a  maying,  than  for  divers  years  past, 
and  indeed  much  sin  committed  by 
wicked  meetings  with  fiddlers,  drunk- 
anness,  ribaldry  and  the  like  :  great 
resort  came  to  Hyde  Park,  niany  hun- 
dreds of  rich  coaches,  and  gallants  in 
rich  attire,  but  most  shameful  powder- 


*  One  of  these  poles  was   standing  in  East-Smithfield,  till  about  tlie  year  1760  :    some 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

t  That  the  good  Queen  Elizabeth  actually    ivent  a  maying,  we   have  the   authority  of 
'  The  Progresses  of  this  Queen'  (vol.  iv.  part  I.)  where  the  fact  is  thus  stated  :  '  May  8th, 
1602.     On    May-day,   the   queen   went  a  maying  to  Sir  Rich.  Buckley's,  at  Lewisham, 
Some  three  or  four  miles  off  Greenwich. 
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ed-hair  men,  and  painted  and  spotted 
women  ;  some  men  played  with  a  sil- 
ver ball,and  some  took  other  recreation.' 
A  peculiar  rustic  ceremony  used  an- 
nually to  be  observed  at  liovncustle, 
in  Lincolnshire,  about  forty  years  ago, 
which  evidently  derived  its  origin  from 
the  floral  games  of  antiquity.  On  the 
morning  of  Mayday,  when  the  young 
of  the  neighbourhood  assembled  to 
partake  in  the  amusements  which  ush- 
ered in  the  festivals  of  tl)e  month  of 
flowers,  a  train  of  youths  collected 
themselves  at  a  place  to  this  day  called 
the  May-hank.  From  thence,  with 
wands  enwreathcd  with  coivslips,  they 
walked  in  procession  to  the  May-pole, 
situated  to  the  west  end  of  the  town, 
and  adorned  on  that  morning  with  ev- 
ery variety  in  the  gifts  of  Flora.  Here, 
uniting  in  the  wild  joy  of  young  en- 
thusiasm, they  struck  together  their 
wands,  and,  scattering  around  the 
cowslips,  testified  their  thankfulness 
for  that  bounty,  which,  widely  diffusing 
its  riches,  enabled  them  to  return  home 
rejoicing  at  the  promises  of  the  open- 
ing year. — (^Weir^s  Sketches  of  Horn- 
castle.) 

There  is  a  singular  species  of  festiv- 
ity at  Padstow  in  Cornwall,  on  the 
1st  of  May.  This  is  called  tJie  Hob- 
hy-Horse  ;  from  canvass  being  extend- 
ed with  hoops,  and  painted  to  resemble 
a  horse.  Being  carried  through  the 
street,  men,  women,  and  children, 
flock  round  it,  when  they  proceed  to  a 
place  called  Traitor-pool,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  in  which  the 
hobby-horse  is  always  supposed  to 
drink  ;  when  the  head  being  dipped  in- 
to the  wter,  is  instantly  taken  up,  and 
the  mud  and  water  are  sprinkled  on  the 
spectators,  to  the  no  small  diversion  of 
all.  On  returning  home,  a  particular 
song  is  sung,  that  is  supposed  to  com- 
memorate the  event  that  gave  the  hob- 
by-horse birth.  According  to  tradi- 
tion, the  French  on  a  former  occasion 
effected  a  landing  at  a  small  cove  in  the 
vicinity ;  but  seeing  at  a  distance  a 
number  of  women  dressed  in  red 
cloaks,  which  they  mistook  for  soldiers, 
they  fled  to  their  ships,  and  put  to  sea. 
The  day  generally  ends  in  riot  and  dis- 
sipation.  i^llut  chins' s    History    of 

Cormoall.) 


TO    if  AY. 

Come,  faii'cst  nymph ,  resume  thy  reigu ! 
BriDg  all  the  Graces  in  thy  train! 
With  balmy  breath,  and  flowery  tread. 
Rise  from  thy  soft  ambrosial  bed ; 
Where,  in  Elysian  slumber  bound, 
Embow'ring  myrtles  veil  thee  round. 

Awake, in  all  thy  glories  dressed  ; 
Reealthe  Zephyrs  from  the  West: 
Restore  the  Sun,  re\  ive  the  skies : 
At  mine,  and  Nature's  call,  arise  ! 
Great  Nature's  self  upbraids  thy  stay. 
And  misses  her  accustomed  May. 

See  !  all  her  works  demand  thy  aid  ; 
The  labours  of  Pomona  fade  : 
A  plaint  is  heard  from  every  tree  ; 
Each  budding  flow'ret  calls  for  tbee ; 
The  birds  forget  to  love  and  sing  ; 
With  storms  alone  the  forests  ring. 

Come  then,  with  Pleasure  at  thy  side, 
Diffuse  thy  vernal  spirit  wide ; 
Create,  where'er  thou  turn'st  thy  eye. 
Peace,  Plenty,  Love,  and  Harmony ; 
Till  every  being  share  its  part. 
And  Heav'n  and  Earth  be  glad  at  heart, 

This  invocation  was  written  by  Mr. 
West,  the  friend  of  Gray  the  poet, 
eighty  years  ago,  and  affords  some 
proof  that  the  fickleness  of  our  climate 
is  not  so  great  a  novelty  as  it  is  usually 
esteemed.  Backward  springs,  wet 
summers,  fine  autumns,  and  mild  win- 
ters, seem  to  have  occurred  at  almost 
stated  periods  within  the  last  century. 
May  is  often  very  changeful,  and  cold 
winds  and  a  gloomy  atmosphere  but 
too  often  usurp  the  place  of  a  clear 
blue  sky,  and  an  enhvening  sun. 

The  very  seasons  meet,  flinging  the  buds  of  spring 
Into  the  lap  of  summer. 

This  month,  in  favourable  seasons, 
is  bright  with  sunshine,  and  fragrant 
with  perfumes,  covering  the  meadows 
with  verdure  and  decking  the  gardens 
with  all  the  mixtures  of  colorific  radi- 
ance ;  a  month  from  which  the  man 
of  fancy  draws  new  infusions  of  imag- 
ery, and  the  naturalist  new  scenes  of 
observation. 

Now  the  flowers  are  appearing. 
In  the  blythe  month  of  May, 

and  the  smooth  shaven  elastic  lawns 
are  smothered  with  lilacs  and  labur- 
nums ;  the  bees  hum  about  the  clover 
and  sweet  peas,  and  the  early  birds 
shake  away  the  moisture  from  the 
young  twigs  in  a  rosy  shower. 

The  recurrence  of  Spring  brings 
with  it  recollections  of  past  happiness, 
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and  of  the  pleasant  days  of  youth, 
which, '  Hke  snow  upon  a  river,'  are 
melted  away  from  our  grasp,  but  which 
imagination  still  pictures  to  us  in  the 
most  gay  and  vivid  colours.  A  living  au- 
thor thus  admirably  displays  the  mighty 
power  of  past  events  over  our  present 
and  future  happiness, '  warm  from  the 
heart  and  faitliful  to  its  fires,'  in  tliat 
'  longing,  lingering  look'  which  we  cast 
back  to  the  scenes  of  our  youth.  '  Ye 
woods  that  crown  the  clear  lone  brow 
of  Norman  Court,  why  do  I  revisit  ye 
so  oft,  and  feel  a  soothing  consciousness 
of  your  presence,  but  that  your  high 
tops  waving  in  the  wind  recal  to  me  the 
hours  and  years  that  are  for  ever  fled  ; 
that  ye  renew  in  ceaseless  murmurs  the 
story  of  long-cherished  hopes  and  bit- 
ter disappointment ;  that  in  your  soli- 
tudes and  tangled  wilds  I  can  wander 
and  lose  myself,  as  I  wander  on  and 
am  lost  in  the  solitude  of  my  own 
heart ;     and    that,     as  your   rustling 


branches  give  loud  blast  to  the  waste 
below,  borne  on  the  thoughts  of  oth- 
er years,  I  can  look  down  with  pa- 
tient anguish  at  the  cheerless  desola- 
tion which  I  feel  within  !  Without  that 
face  pale  as  the  primrose  with  hyacin- 
thine  locks,  for  ever  shunning  and  for 
ever  haunting  mc,  mocking  my  waking 
thoughts  as  in  a  dream  ;  without  that 
smile  which  my  heart  could  never  turn 
to  scorn  ;  without  those  eyes  dark  with 
their  own  lustre,  still  bent  on  mine,  and 
drawing  t'le  soul  into  their  liquid  mazes 
like  a  sea  of  love ;  without  that  name 
trembling  in  fancy's  ear ;  without  that 
form  gliding  before  me  like  Oread  or 
Dryad  in  fabled  groves,  what  should  I 
do,  how  pass  away  the  listless  leaden- 
fooled  hours  ?  Then  wave,  wave  on, 
ye  woods  of  Tuderley,  and  lift  your 
high  tops  in  the  air;  my  siglis  and 
vows,  uttered  by  your  mystic  voice, 
breathe  into  me  my  former  being,  and 
enable  nie  to  bear  the  thing  I  am  !' 
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rilHERE  are  some  names  in  the  re- 
-*-  public  of  letters,  as  in  the  world 
of  pohtics,  which,  from  a  variety  of  as- 
sociations in  the  mind,  seem  to  have  a 
prescriptive  title  to  public  respect,  even 
when  all  the  members  have  not  the  for- 
tune to  be  distinguished  by  particular 
pre-eminence  over  their  contempora- 
ries. Among  this  envied  list  is  that  of 
Edgeworth.  And,  their  own  specific 
merits  out  of  the  question,  it  would  al- 
most be  a  reflection  on  our  taste  were 
it  not  so,  with  the  chosen  friends  and 
associates  of  Watt,Wedgwood,  Darwin, 
Day,  Beddoes,  and  so  many  otlier  emi- 
nent names  in  science  and  literature. 
To  the  father  of  this  lady  they  render- 
ed the  regard  due  to  solid  and  useful 
acquirements.  To  herself  something 
more.  Her  friends  have  been,  not 
merely  warm,  but  enthusiastic  in  her 
praise  ;  and  the  public  in  general,  sut- 
ficiently  partial.  V^XQn  those  bull- 
dogs of  literature,  the  reviewers,  who 
guard  all  the  avenues  to  the  temple  of 
Fame  with  a  vigilance  that  looks  as  if 
they  thought  none  but  themselves  had 


any  right  to  enter  there,  have  opened 
their  wide  and  noisy  throats  to  join  in 
the  cry  of  applause.  The  coarse- 
mouthed  journal  of  Edinburgh,  grown 
hoarse  in  abuse,  has  deigned  to  take  her 
under  its  especial  protection,  and  now 
flourishes  the  dulcet  notes  of  eulogy 
over  her  volumes  ;  the  fact  covers  a 
multitude  of  its  sins.  Nor  has  the  Quar- 
terly ventured  strongly  to  dispraise, 
though,  like  the  opposite  principles  of 
electricity,  these  two  always  draw  dif- 
ferent ways.  The  British  pursues  its 
drowsy  way  with  characteristic  indif- 
fin-ence.  While  all  the  monthly  tribe, 
the  mere  dog-fish  of  criticism,  with  the 
form  and  appetites  of  tlie  shark,  without 
the  same  powers  of  doing  mischief — let 
pass  with  impunity  what  their  more  vo- 
racious eider  brethren  are  compelled  to 
spare. 

The  trutli  is,  she  is  above  them  all. 
She  has  had  in  an  eminent  degree,  pub- 
lic opinion  in  her  favour.  And  thi;,  if 
it  does  not  elevate  an  author  out  of  the 
reach  of  unjust  or  petulant  criticism,  at 
least  destroys  much  of  its  point,  and  £iU 
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its  malice.  Something  is  likewise  due 
to  coming  out  into  the  world  under  the 
•wing  of  a  father  favourably  distinguish- 
ed in  the  walks  of  science  and  ingenui- 
ty ;  something  to  her  wise  exclusion  of 
politics  and  political  opinions  from  all 
her  works : — something  to  their  uni- 
form aim — utility  :  most  of  all,  to  her 
undoubted  talents  as  a  theoretical  teach- 
er of  education,  as  a  general  novelist, 
and  as  a  faithful  delineator  of  national 
manners. 

The  genius  of  Miss  Edgeworth  is  pe- 
culiar. If  good  sense  can  be  said  to  be 
embodied  in  any  one  novel-writer's  pen 
of  the  day,  it  is  in  her's.  It  is  never  on 
stilts — never  runs  away  with  her  ;  but 
by  a  species  of  habitual  caution, 
seems  pinned  down  to  the  steady, 
the  sober,  and  the  practical.  She  nev- 
er attempts  to  astonish  or  surprise  us  in 
the  conduct  of  her  stories,  to  excite  the 
mind  by  extraordinary  or  violent  means, 
in  order  to  interest  it  to  a  painful  de- 
gree, but  seeks  to  win  the  attention  by 
legitimate  and  more  ordinary  incidents  ; 
and  these  experience  has  proved  both 
to  require  more  power  in  the  writer, 
and  to  possess  more  permanent  effects 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Following 
up  this  design,  we  find  in  her  volumes 
so  much  of  nature  and  general  life,  com- 
bined with  that  rational  tone  of  feeling 
peculiarly  her  own,  that  we  are  often 
tempted  to  think  her  tales  of  fiction,  ac- 
tual truths.  This  very  adherence  to 
nature,  may  induce  some  to  think  her 
too  tame  ;  they  want  to  see  her  give  the 
reins  to  her  imagination ;  to  revel  in 
the  wild  regions  of  improbability,  with- 
out any  check  from  reason  or  reality. 
We  doubt  much  whether  she  has  any 
taste  for  this.  We  doubt  more  wheth- 
er she  could  accomplish  it  successfully 
even  if  so  inclined.  For  tightly  curbed 
as  her  genius  evidently  has  been  by  pa- 
ternal criticism  and  admonition,  it 
might  now  require  some  whipping  and 
spurring  to  plunge  headlong  into  the 
abyss  of  romance. 

With  writers  of  this  kind  indeed  she 
claims  no  kindred.  All  the  stories  of 
the  marvellous,  of  apparitions,  impris- 
oned ladies,  vaulted  castles,  horrible 
ruffians,  knights,  tournaments,  all  the 
clap-traps  of  the  circulating  library,  the 


hack  machinery  which  writers  of  infe- 
rior genius  find  it  necessary  to  use,  and 
which  even  the  author  of  Waverley 
does  not  disdain,  find  no  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  Miss  Edgeworth.  Like  Field- 
ing and  Smollett,  she  draws  largely 
from  actual  life  ;  and  her  sketches  be- 
ing worked  up  with  skill  and  effect,  the 
finished  painting  as  it  is  true,  so  is  it 
likely  to  be  permanent  in  public  es- 
teem. As  her  subject  is  modern  life, 
so  her  great  aim  seems  to  be  moral  im- 
provement. To  this  every  thing  else 
is  subservient.  And  it  is  a  high  degree 
of  praise,  more  perhaps  than  can  be 
said  of  most  of  her  contemporaries,  who 
only  teach  incidentally  what,  with  her, 
forms  the  chief  design. 

She  seems  to  have  surveyed  man- 
kind, so  far  as  a  woman's  opportunities 
admit,  with  a  keen  and  accurate  eye ; 
and  in  those  points  which  seldom  come 
under  female  remark,  to  have  been  well 
informed  by  the  extensive  knowledge  of 
life  and  manners  possessed  by  her  fa- 
ther. It  is  not  difficult  to  discover, 
what  in  reality  she  has  admitted,  that 
facts  have  mostly  furnished  her  with 
models  and  materials.  We  might  go 
farther  and  say,  that  passing  occurren- 
ces have  been  on  the  instant  carefully 
noted  down,  serving,  like  masses  of  ore, 
to  form  the  rough  materials  from  which 
the  metal  was  afterwards  to  be  extract- 
ed. This  impression  is  so  strong, 
that  we  never  put  down  her  volumes 
without  feeling  convinced  we  have 
gained  something  in  experience  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  much  in  amusement. 

Her  Essays  on  Education  are  inge- 
nious, and  display  great  attention  to 
detail,  but  they  are  not,  perhaps,  what 
will  carry  her  name  down  to  posterity. 
Many  of  her  opinions,  and  her  father's 
opinions,  are  controverted,  and  their 
conclusions  denied.  They  have  able 
and  numerous  competitors,  equally 
acute,  equally  philosophical,  equally 
practical  in  the  process  of  unfolding  the 
latent  germ  of  the  human  understand- 
ing. Of  all  knowledge  upon  this  ex- 
tensive subject,  that  which  is  derived 
from  experience  is  the  best.  We, 
therefore,  question  whether  one  family 
can  furnish  sufficient  general  deductions 
for  the  guidance  of  mankind  upon  what, 
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as  it  interests   all,   must  ever  elicit  va- 
rious views,  opinions,  and  systems. 

As  the  faithful  delineator  of  the  na- 
tional character  and  manners  of  Ire- 
land she  is  beyond  all  rivalry.  Though 
not,  we  believe,  exactly  born  there,  she 
is  nevertheless  Irish  in  education,  in 
connexions,  in  property,  irK  family,  in 
all  the  relative  associations  which,  in 
fact,  constitute  country  ;  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  been  so  often  and  so 
long  in  England,  as  fully  to  appreciate 
the  local  peculiarities  which  prevail  in 
the  sister  island.  For  contrast  and 
comparison  are  essential  to  all  who 
would  correctly  describe  the  manners  of 
a  people.  That  to  which  we  have  been 
always  accustomed  necessarily  excites 
little  notice  and  no  surprise  ;  and  were 
even  a  wise  man  to  remain  all  his  life  in 
his  native  village,  it  is  not  likely  that 
he  would  note  the  manners  of  those 
around  him  as  peculiar  or  strange.  To 
know  ourselves  thoroughly  it  is  first  ne- 
cessary to  become  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  others. 

To  do  this  so  as  to  penetrate  to  the 
heart ;  to  shew  at  one  view,  not  merely 
the  language,  but  the  feelings,  senti- 
ments, and  even  thoughts  of  a  peculiar 
people,  requires  a  moral  anatomist  of 
the  first-rate  order.  Miss  Edgeworth 
is  second  to  none  of  her  da}^  She  has 
displayed  for  our  inspection,  with  al- 
most intuitive  sagacity,  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  the  minds  of  her  countrymen 
of  every  class  ;  the  peasantry,  indeed, 
most  powerfully  and  distinctly  ;  but  the 
higher  and  middling  ranks  with  those 
delicate  shadings  which  alone  distin- 
guish people  of  education  and  good 
breeding  in  different  countries.  To 
quote  examples  at  random,  the  tale  of 
the  "  Absentee"  furnishes  samples 
from  the  peer  to  the  peasant.  "  Or- 
mond,"  her  last,  is  equally  rich  in  ori- 
ginal portraits.  None  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  mental  constitution  of 
Ireland,  but  will  immediately  recognize 
Sir  Ulick  O'Shane.  His  brother, 
"  King  Corny,"  a  humourist,  eccentric, 
acute,  strong-minded,  a  despiser  of 
rank,  yet  the  king  of  his  companions, 
is  of  a  higher  and  richer  stamp,  very 
difficult  of  delineation,  but  unquestiona- 
bly true  to  nature.     Such  a  character, 


at  least  in  all  its  leading  lineaments,  we 
think  we  have  seen.  The  scenes  in 
his  dominions  of  the  "  Black  Islands" 
are  admirable.  To  continue  them 
would  have  been  a  work  of  great  labour 
and  ingenuity  ;  and  we  are  half  inclined 
to  think  what  has  been  suggested,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  kill  "  King  Corny,'' 
in  order  to  let  the  story  run  more 
freel}'. 

As  a  play-writer  she  has  been  much 
less  successful,  though  encouraged  to 
that  department  of  literature  by  no  less 
a  judge  than  Sheridan.  The  "  Comic 
Dramas"  do  not  please  in  the  closet, 
and  their  fate  would  not  perhaps  be 
more  fortunate  on  the  stage.  But  IMiss 
Edgeworth  has  little  reason  to  repine  ; 
for  by  a  decree  of  the  muses  of  ancient 
date,  the  callings  of  dramatist  and  nov- 
elist seem  to  be  incompatible  in  one 
mind.  Excellence  in  the  one  almost 
ensures  mediocrity  in  the  other.  They 
demand,  in  fact,  very  opposite  powers ; 
requiring,  in  one  instance,  condensa- 
tion of  incident  and  character — in  the 
other,  expansion.  Fielding  is  the  only 
novel-writer  who  has  had  any  material 
countenance  as  a  play-wright ;  so  little, 
indeed,  that  in  the  latter  capacity  he  is 
nearly  forgotten. 

There  is,  however,  a  merit  of  this 
lady,  not  yet  noticed,  we  believe,  by  the 
public  or  her  friends,  but  which  to  the 
lovers  of  novel-reading  is  no  ordinary 
one — that  of  having  drawn  forth  the 
author  of  Waverley.  If  this  affects  his 
claim  to  originality  of  design,  it  is  at 
least  no  discredit  to  follow  the  footsteps 
of  Miss  Edgeworth.  She  is  the  un- 
doubted founder  and  finisher  of  that 
species  of  novel  which  introduces  us 
to  the  peculiarities  of  a  whole  people. 
Miss  Edgeworth  and  her  unknown 
pupil,  though  of  various  merits,  have  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  each  other. 
The  latter,  in  variety  of  powers,  may 
excel  his  mistress:  but  the  chief  claims 
of  both  to  public  favour,  are  grounded 
on  the  delineation  of  national  charac-  _ 
ter.  On  this  point  it  would  be  difficult  % 
to  say  whicii  has  the  superiority.  He 
writes  currente  calamo ;  she  with  more 
caution  and  deliberation  ;  he  is  rap- 
id and  overwhelming  ;  she  more 
slow,  minute,  and  accurate  ;  he  throws 
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off  his  pages  carelessly,  seemingly  se- 
cure of  their  being  well  received  by  the 
present  generation,  whatever  they  may 
be  by  the  next ;  she  appears  to  have 
her  eye  more  steadily  bent  on  futm-ity. 
He  possesses  greater  powers  of  imagi- 
nation and  displays  more  stores  of 
knowledge.  He  deals  continually  in 
the  bold,  the  glowing,  and  the  impas- 
sioned ;  but  after  all,  the  scenes  inces- 
santly trench  on  the  improbable,  and 
the  characters,  striking  astiiey  are,  seem 
too  highly  coloured.  We  see  in  them 
something  beyond  the  common  qualifi- 
cations of  men — too  brave,  too  witty, 
too  learned,  too  shrewd,  too  adventur- 
ous, too  wicked,  too  good — too  much, 
in  short,  the  characters  of  a  novel  to 
be  mistaken  for  nature ;  yet  all  so  ad- 
mirably (lone,  that  it  is  difficult  to  find 
fault  with  what  is  productive  of  so  much 
amusement. 

Miss  Edgeworth,  with  a  more  cau- 
tious, perhaps  less  vigorous  pen — and 
bold  pens  commonly  get  most  into  such 
scrapes — has  in  great  measure  avoided 
these  extremes.  She  has  not  risked  so 
much,  and  consequently  failed  less. 
Her  personages  are  seldom  overcharged 
in  the  drawing  :  they  are  less  prurient, 
sometimes  less  entertaining,  but  cer- 
tainly more  chaste  in  the  keeping,  than 
those  of  the  great  master  of  Scottish 
manners.  She  has  gone  into  the  actual 
— not  ideal,  world,  to  sketch  persons 
whom  we  have  met  with  there  in  gene- 
ral intercourse,  and  know  again  imme- 
diately on  seeing  thus  exhibited.  Like 
some  of  the  paintings  of  the  Dutch  mas- 
ters, if  they  are  in  themselves  some- 
what ludicrous  or  singular,  they  are  at 
least  not  caricatured. 

The  unknown  author  having  tickled 
the  public  into  singular  admiration, 
and  desirous  fvery  justifiably)  to  pursue 
for  profit  what  he  perhaps  commenced 
for  amusement,  has  been  compelled  to 
seek  other  game.  Being  rather  hard 
run  for  incidents  and  personages  to 
furnish  a  good  story  for  tiie  supply  of 
the  market,  he  necessarily  draws  from 


imagination  what  observation  cannot 
supply.  He  takes  a  wider  range  in  the 
worlds  of  fact  and  fiction,  than  any  or 
all  predecessors  put  together.  He 
grasps  greedily  at  characters  and  events 
past  and  present,  pubhc  and  private, 
'real  and  unreal;  at  civil  broils,  mobs, 
pageants,  and  tiltings  ;  at  fanatics,  reb- 
els, smugglers,  outlaws,  fortune-tellers, 
rogues,  of  all  kinds  ;  in  short,  he  leaves 
nothing  unattempted  by  which  the 
stronger  passions  of  the  mind  are  called 
into  action  ;  but  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment  over,  we  revolt  from  impro- 
babilities in  every  page. 

The  more  subdued  key  of  common 
life,  chosen  by  our  fair  author,  requires 
other  and  peculiar  powers  of  delinea- 
tion in  order  to  make  it  interest  as 
highly  :  much  acquaintance  with  good 
society  and  its  forms,  long  observance 
and  nice  discrimination  of  character, 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
are  all  necessary  to  the  writer.  In  a 
romance,  we  must  take  upon  trust  what 
is  given  us,  without  looking  much  at 
proprieties  or  probabilities.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  fastidious  in  the  de- 
tails of  dinner  parties,  drawing-rooms, 
and  routs  ;  but  surrender  our  judgment 
at  once  to  the  painter  of  glens,  caverns, 
inaccessible  fastnesses,  and  impenetra- 
ble woods.  To  draw  men  skilfully,  to 
give  us  the  lights  and  shades  of  charac- 
ter, as  we  commonly  meet  with  them  in 
the  world,  possessing  a  mixture  of  vices 
and  virtues,  but  the  latter  on  the  whole, 
preponderating,  is  a  very  arduous  task. 
But  to  finish  bold  robbers,  or  heroes  all 
perfection,  requires  only  a  iew  flour- 
ishes of  the  pen  ;  the  former  demands 
the  hand  of  the  master  artist,  the  latter 
may  be  done  by  his  apprentice.  Miss 
Edgeworth  has  succeeded  admirably 
in  what  may  be  considered  the  more 
difficult  department  of  novel  writing. 
While  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Scot- 
tish writer  has  not  once  essayed  his 
powers — and  it  would  be  literary  her- 
esy to  doubt  them — on  the  subject  o'f 
srenteel  modern  life. 
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T  SPENT  the  whole  of  last  summer, 
and  part  of  the  ensuing  winter,  on 
the  Hampshire  coast,  visiting  succes- 
sively must  of  its  sea-ports,  and  bathing- 
places,  and  enjoying  its  beautiful  di- 
versity of  sea  and  wood  scenery,  often 
so  intermingled,  that  the  forest-trees  dip 
down  their  flexile  branches  into  the 
salt  waters  of  the  Solon  sea  ;  and  green 
lawns  and  healthy  glades  slope  down 
to  the  edge  of  the  silver  sands,  and  not 
unfrequently  to  the  very  brink  of  the 
water.  In  no  part  of  Hampshire  is 
this  characteristic  beauty  more  strik- 
ingly exemplified  than  at  the  back  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  that  miniature  ab- 
stract o{  all  that  is  grand  and  lovely 
throughout  Ejigland.  Harl>'  in  Au- 
gust, I  crossed  over  from  Portsmoutli  to 
Ryde,  purposing  to  fix  my  head-quar- 
ters there,  and  from  thence  to  make 
excursions  to  all  such  places  as  are  ac- 
counted worthy  the  tourist's  notice. 
But  a  guide-book  is  at  best  an  unsym- 
pathizing  companion,  cold  and  formal 
as  the  human  machine  that  leads  you 
over  some  old  abbey,  or  venerable  ca- 
thedral, pointing  out  indeed  the  princi- 
pal monuments  and  chapels,  but  pass- 
iiig  by,  unnoticed,  a  hundred  less  out- 
wardly distinguislied  spots,  where  feel- 
ing would  love  to  linger,  and  sentiment 
find  inexhaustible  sources  of  interest 
and  contemplation. 

For  want  of  a  better,  however,  I  set. 
out  with  my  silent  guide,  but  soon  stray- 
ed wide  of  its  directions,  rambling  away, 
and  often  tarrying  hours  and  days  in 
places  unhonouri'd  by  its  notice,  and 
perversely  deviating  from  tlie  beaten 
road,  that  would  have  conducted  a 
more  docile  tourist,  and  one  of  less  in- 
dependent tastes,  to  such  or  such  a  no- 
bleman's or  gentleman's  seat,  or  sum- 
mer-house, or  pavilion,  built  on  pur- 
pose to  be  visited  and  admired.  But  1 
did  not  shape  my  course  thus  designed- 
ly in  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  mute 
director,  whose  (not  unserviceable) 
clue  led  me  at  last  amongst  the  roman- 
tic rocks  and  cottages  of  Shanklin,  Ni- 
ton, and  Undercliff.  It  led  me  to  those 
enchanting  spots  and  to  their  lovely 
vicinity ;  but  to  entice  me  thence,  was 


more  than  its  inviting  promises  could 
effect ;  and  finally  1  took  up  my  abode 
for  an  indefinite  time  in  a  cottage  of 
grey  native  stone,  backed  by  the  solid 
rocks,  and  tapestried  in  front  witij  such 
an  interwoven  jjrofusion  of  rose  and 
myrtle,  as  half  hid  tlie  little  casements, 
and  aspired  far  over  the  thatched  roof 
and  projecting  eaves.  Days,  weeks, 
montlis,  slipped  away  imperceptibly  in 
this  delicious  retreat,  and  in  all  the  lux- 
ury of  lounging  felicity.  Mine  was 
idleness,  it  is  true,  the  sensation  of  per- 
fect exemption  t'rom  all  existing  neces- 
sity of  mental  or  corporeal  exertion  ; — 
not  a  suspension  of  ideas,  but  rather  a 
season  of  unbounded  liberty  for  the 
wild  vagrant  thought  to  revel  in,  to  ram- 
ble at  will  beyond  the  narrow  bound- 
aries assigned  b}'  the  claims  of  business 
or  society,  to  her  natural  excursiveness. 
Summer  passed  away — the  harvest  was 
gathered  in — autumn  verged  upon  win- 
ter, and  I  still  tenanted  the  rock  cot- 
tage. No  where  are  we  so  little  sensi- 
ble of  the  changes  of  season  as  in  the 
sea's  immediate  vicinity  ;  and  the  back 
of  the  Isle  of  \Vight  is  peculiarly  illus- 
trative of  this  remark.  Completely 
screened  from  the  north  by  a  high 
rocky  cliff,  its  shores  are  exposed  only 
to  southern  and  westerly  winds,  and 
those  are  tempered  by  the  peculiar 
softness  always  perceptible  in  sea- 
breezes.  On  a  mild  autumn  day,  or 
brigiit  winter's  morning,  when  tlie  sun 
spnrkles  on  the  white  sands  and  scin- 
tillating waves,  on  the  sails  of  the  little 
fishing-boats  that  steal  along  the  shore 
with  their  wings  spread  open,  like  large 
butterflies,  or  on  the  tall  grey  cliO's, 
tinted  with  many-coloured  lichens,  a 
lounger  on  the  beach  will  hardly  per- 
ceive that  the  year  is  in  its  "  sere  and 
yellow  leaf,"  or  already  ftdlen  into  the 
decrepitude  of  winter.  And  when  the 
unchained  elements  proclaim  aloud 
that  the  hoary  tja-ant  hath  commenced 
his  reign,  when  the  winds  are  yet  let 
loose  from  their  caverns,  and  the  agi- 
tated sea  rolls  its  waves  in  mountain- 
ous ridges  on  the  rocky  coast,  when  the 
sea-fowl's  scream  is  heard  mingling  in 
harsh  concord  with  the  howlingf  blast ; 
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then,  oh  !  then, — who  can  tear  him- 
self from  the  contemplation  of  a  scene 
more  sublimely  interesting  than  all  the 
calm  loveliness  of  a  summer  prospect  ? 
To  me  its  attractions  were  irresistible  ; 
and  besides  tiiose  of  inanimate  nature, 
I  found  other  sources  of  interest  in 
studying  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
almost  amphibious  dwellers  on  that 
coast.  Generally  speaking,  there  is 
soraetliing  peculiarly  interesting  in  the 
character  of  seafaring  men,  even  of 
those  whose  voyages  have  extended 
little  beyond  their  own  shores.  The 
fisherman's  life  indeed  may  be  account- 
ed one  of  the  most  constant  peril.  For 
daily  bread,  he  must  brave  daily  dan- 
gers. In  that  season  when  the  til- 
lers of  the  ground  rest  from  their  la- 
bours— when  the  artisan  and  mechanic 
are  sheltered  within  their  dwellings — 
when  the  dormouse  and  the  squirrel 
hide  in  their  woolly  nests,  and  the  lit- 
tle birds  find  shelter  in  hollow  banks 
and  trees,  or  resort  to  milder  regions, 
the  poor  fisherman  must  encounter  all 
the  fury  of  the  combined  elements — 
for  his  children's  bread  is  scattered  on 
the  waters. 

It  is  this  perpetually  enforced  inter- 
course with  danger  that  interests  our 
feelings  so  powerfully  in  their  behalf, 
together  with  its  concomitant  effects  on 
their  character — undaunted  hardihood 
— insurmountable  perseverance — al- 
most heroic  daring;  and,  generally 
speaking,  a  simplicity  of  heart,  and  a 
tenderness  of  deportment  towards  the 
females  and  little  ones  of  their  families, 
finely  contrasting  their  rugged  exterior. 
But,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  only  in 
their  ostensible  calling  of  fishermen, 
that  these  men  are  forward  in  effront- 
ing  peril.  The  temptation  of  contra- 
band trade  too  often  allures  them  from 
their  honest  and  peaceable  avocations, 
to  brave  the  laws  of  their  country,  and 
encounter  the  most  fearful  risks,  in 
pursuit  of  precarious,  though  sometimes 
considerable  gains.  Of  late,  this  des- 
perate trade  had  extended  almost  to  an 
organized  system  ;  and,  in  spite  of  all 
the  preventive  measures  adopted  by 
government,  it  is  too  obvious  that  the 
numbers  of  these  "  free  traders"  are 
yearly  increasing,  and  that  their  haz- 
ardous commerce  is  more  daringly  and 


vigorously  carried  on.  Along  the 
Hampshire  coast,  and  more  particularly 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  almost  every  sea- 
faring man  is  engaged  in  it,  to  a  less  or 
greater  extent.  For  the  most  part, 
they  are  connected  in  secret  associa- 
tions, both  for  co-operation  and  defence ; 
and  there  is  a  sort  of  freemasonry 
among  them,  the  signs  and  tokens  of 
which  are  soon  apparent  to  an  atten- 
tive observer.  "  The  Custom-House 
sharks,"  as  they  term  them,  are  not 
their  most  formidable  foes,  for  they  wage 
a  more  desperate  warfare,  (as  recent 
circumstances  have  too  fatally  testi- 
fied,^ with  that  part  of  our  naval  force 
employed  by  government  on  the  pre- 
ventive service.  Some  of  the  vessels 
on  the  station  are  perpetually  hovering 
along  on  the  coast ;  but  in  spite  of  their 
utmost  vigilance,  immense  quantities  of 
contraband  goods  are  almost  nightly 
landed,  and  no  where  with  more  daring 
frequency  than  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

In  my  rambles  along  its  shores,  the 
inhabitants  of  almost  every  cottage  and 
fisherman's  cabin,  for  many  miles 
round,  became  known  to  me.  I  have 
always  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  convers- 
ing with  these  people,  in  listening  with 
familiar  interest  (to  which  they  are  nev- 
er insensible)  to  the  details  of  their 
feelings  and  opinions,  and  of  their  fam- 
ily concerns.  With  some  of  my  new 
acquaintances  I  had  ventured  to  expos- 
tulate on  the  iniquitous,  as  well  as  haz- 
ardous nature  of  their  secret  traffic,  and 
many  wives  and  mothers  sanctioned, 
with  approving  looks  and  half-con- 
strained expressions,  my  remonstran- 
ces to  their  husbands  and  sons.  These 
heard  for  the  most  part  in  sullen  down- 
looking  silence,  (not  however  expres- 
sive of  ill-will  towards  me,)  or  some- 
time answered  my  arguments  with  the 
remark,  that,  Poor  folks,  must  live  ;" 
that "  half  of  them  during  the  war,  had 
earned  an  honest  livelihood  in  other 
ways  ;  but  now  they  were  turned  adrift, 
and  must  do  something  to  get  bread  for 
their  little  ones  ;  and,  after  all,  while 
the  rich  and  great  folks  were  pleased  to 
encourage  their  trade,  it  was  plain  they 
could  not  think  much  harm  of  those 
who  carried  it  on."  This  last  was  a 
stinging  observation,  one  of  those  with 
which  babes  and  sucklings  so  oftencon- 
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found  the  sophistry  of  worldly  wisdom. 
Amongst  these  humble  families  there 
was  one  at  whose  cabin  I  stopped  of- 
tenest,  and  lingered  longest,  in  ray  even- 
ing rambles.  The  little  dwelling  was 
wedged  in  a  manner  into  a  cleft  of  the 
grey  rock,  up  which,  on  every  slant- 
ing ledge,  the  hand  of  industry  had  ac- 
cumulated garden  mould,  and  fostered 
a  beautiful  vegetation  :  and  immediate- 
ly before  it,  a  patch  of  the  loveliest 
green  sward  sloped  down  to  the  edge  of 
the  sea-sand,  enamelled  with  aromatic 
wild  thyme,  and  dotted  next  the  ocean, 
whh  tuftsof  thrift, centaury,  and  eringo, 
and  with  gold-coloured  blossoms  of 
the  horn  poppy.  The  peculiar  neat- 
ness of  the  little  cabin  had  early  at- 
tracted my  attention,  which  was  fur- 
ther interested  by  the  singular  appear- 
ance of  its  owner.  He  was  a  large  tall 
man,  of  about  sixty,  distinguished  in  his 
person  by  an  air  of  uncommon  dignity, 
and  by  a  dress,  the  peculiarity  of  which, 
together  with  his  commanding  carriage, 
and  countenance  of  bold  daring,  always 
suggested  the  buccaneer  of  romantic  le- 
gends to  my  fancy.  He  wore  large 
loose  trowsers  of  shaggy  dark-blue 
cloth,  a  sort  of  woollen  vest,  broadly 
striped  with  grey,  lor  the  most  part 
open  at  the  throat  and  bosom,  and 
buckled  in  at  the  waist  with  a  broad 
leathern  belt,  in  which  two  pistols  were 
commonly  stuck,  and  not  unfrequently 
an  old  cutlass  ;  and  over  his  shoulder 
was  slung  a  second  belt  of  broad  white 
knitting,  to  which  a  powder-flask,  a 
leathern-pouch,  and  oi'ten  a  thick  short 
duck-gun,  were  suspended.  A  dark 
fur  cap  was  the  usual  covering  of  his 
head,  and  his  thick  black  hair  was  not 
so  much  intermingled  with  grey,  as 
streaked  with  locks  of  perfect  white- 
ness. Notwithstanding  this  formidable 
equipment,  the  harmless  avocation  of  a 
fisherman  was  his  ostensible  employ- 
ment, though  to  all  appearance,  not 
very  zealously  pursued  ;  for  in  the  day- 
time he  was  oftener  to  be  seen  lying 
along  the  shore  in  the  broad  sun,  or 
strolling  by  the  water's  edge,  or  clean- 
ing the  lock  of  his  gun  under  the  sha- 
dow of  a  projecting  crag,  than  busied 
with  a  hook  and  line  in  his  little  boat, 
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or  mending  his  nets  by  the  cabin  doon 
At  almost  all  hours  of  the  night,  a  light 
was  seen  burning  at  the  cottage  win- 
dow, and  the  master  of  the  family,  with 
liis  son,  was  invariably  absent,  if  [as 
was  sometimes  my  custom  j  1  looked  in 
on  them  after  dark,  on  my  return  from 
some  distant  spot  towards  my  own  hab- 
itation. 

At  such  an  hour  I  was  sure  to  find 
the  female  inmates,  (the  wife  and  wid- 
owed daughter  of  the  man  I  have  been 
describing, )  in  a  state  of  visible  pertur- 
bation, for  which  it  was  easy  to  assigrt 
a  cause;  but  I  had  remonstrated  in 
vain  with  the  infatuated  husband,  and 
it  was  still  more  fruitless  to  argue  with 
the  hei])less  women.  Richard  C  amp- 
bell  was  not  a  native  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  nor  one  trained  from  his  youth 
up  to  "  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships, 
and  occupy  his  business  in  great  wa- 
ters." For  many  generations  his  fam- 
ily had  owned  and  cultivated  a  small 
farn,  in  the  North  of  England  ;  himself 
had  been  bred  up  a  tiller  of  the  ground, 
contrary  to  his  own  wishes,  for  they  had 
pointed  from  his  very  cradle  to  a  sea- 
faring life  ;  and  all  his  hours  of  boyish 
pastime  and  youthful  leisure,  were  spent 
in  the  briny  element,  close  to  which,  at 
the  head  of  a  small  bay,  or  inlet,  stood 
his  paternal  farm.  Just  as  he  had  at- 
tained his  twentieth  year,  his  father 
died,  leaving  him  (an  only  child)  the 
inheritor  of  all  his  little  property,  and 
at  liberty  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  own 
inclination. — Tumultuous  wishes  and 
powerful  3-earnings  were  busy  in  his 
heart ;  but  he  was  "  the  only  son  of  his 
mother,  and  she  was  a  widow."  He 
staid  to  comfort  her  old  age,  and  to 
cultivate  his  little  inheritance,  partly 
influenced  perhaps  in  his  decision  by 
his  attachment  to  a  pretty  blue-eyed 
girl,  whose  sweeter  smiles  rewarded 
his  filial  piety,  and  whose  hand  was  very 
shortly  its  richer  recompense.  The  wid- 
owed mother  continued  to  dwell  imder 
her  son's  roof,  tended  hke  Naomi,  by  a 
dauglner-in  law  as  loving  as  Ruth,  but 
happier  than  the  Hebrew  matron  in  the 
possession  of  both  her  children. 

Many  children  were  born  to  the 
young  couple, "  as  likely  boys  and  girls 
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as  ever  the  sun  shone  upon,"  said  the 
wife  of  Campbell;  from  whom,  at  differ- 
ent times,  I  gleaned  "  the  simple  an- 
nals" I  am  relating.  "  But  God  was 
very  good  to  them.  He  increased  their 
store  with  their  increasing  family,  and 
provided  bread  for  the  little  mouths 
that  were  sent  to  claim  it.  She  never 
grudged  her  labour,  and  a  better  nor  a 
kinder  husband  than  she  was  blessed 
with,  never  woman  had.  To  be  sure, 
he  had  his  fancies  and  particular  ways, 
and  when  he  could  steal  a  holiday,  all 
his  delight  was  to  spend  it  on  the  bay 
that  was  near  their  farm,  (the  worse 
luck)  for  many  an  anxious  hour  had  she 
known  even  then,  when  he  was  out  in 
his  little  boat  shooting  wild-fowl  in  the 
dark  winter's  nights.  But  no  harm 
ever  came  to  him,  only  their  dearest 
boy,  their  dear  Maurice,"  (the  mother 
never  named  him  without  a  glistening 
eye)  "  took  after  his  father's  fancy  for 
the  sea,  and  set  his  heart  on  being  a 
sailor."  And  the  father  called  to  inind 
his  own  youthful  longings,  and  would 
not  control  those  of  his  child,  especial- 
ly as  he  had  another  son,  a  fine  prom- 
ising lad,  who  took  willingly  to  the  bu- 
siness of  the  farm,  and  already  lighten- 
ed his  father's  labours.  The  mother 
grieved  sore  at  parting  with  her  first- 
born, (wliat  feelings  are  like  those  of  a 
mother  toward  her  first-born  ?)  and 
the  young  Maurice  washer  most  loving 
and  dutiful  child,  and  she  had  reared 
him  with  such  anxious  tenderness  as 
only  mothers  feel,  through  the  perilous 
years  of  a  sickly  infancy.  But  the  fa- 
ther jested  with  her  fears,  and  entered 
■with  the  ardour  of  a  boyish  heart  into 
his  son's  enterprizing  hopes;  and  at 
last  the  youth  won  from  her  an  unwil- 
ling consent.  And  when  she  shook  her 
hcnd  mournfully  to  his  promises  of 
bringing  rare  and  beautiful  things  from 
foreign  parts  for  her  and  his  little  sis- 
ter, coaxed  a  half  smile  into  her  looks, 
by  concluding  with,  "  And  then  I  will 
stay  quiet  with  you  and  father,  and 
never  want  to  leave  you  again." — "■•  My 
Maurice  left  us,"  said  the  mother,  "and 
iVom  that  time  every  thing  went  wrong. 
Before  he  had  been  gone  a  month,  we 
buried  my  husband's  mother  ;  but  God 
called  her  away  in  a  good  old  age,  so 
"we  had  no  right  to  take  on  heavily  at 


her  loss,  though  we  felt  it  sorely."  Iij 
addition  to  his  own  land,  Campbell 
rented  some  acres  of  a  neighbouring 
gentleman,  whose  disposition  was  rest- 
lessly litigious,  and  Campbell  being  un- 
happily fiery  and  impetuous,  disputes 
arose  between  them,  and  proceeded  to 
such  lengths,  that  both  parties  finally 
referred  their  differences  to  legal  arbi- 
trement.  After  many  tedious,  and 
apparently  frivolous  delays,  particular- 
ly irritating  to  Campbell's  impatient 
spirit,  the  cause  was  given  in  favour  of 
his  opponent ;  and  from  that  hour  he 
adopted  the  firm  persuasion  that  im- 
partial justice  was  banished  from  the 
land  of  his  fathers.  This  fatal  preju- 
dice turned  all  his  thoughts  to  bitterness, 
— haunted  him  like  a  phantom  in  his 
fields,  by  his  cheerful  hearth,  in  hist 
once-peaceful  bed,  in  the  very  embraces 
of  his  children,  "  who,  were  born,"  he 
would  tell  them,  in  the  midst  of  their 
innocent  caresses, — "  slaves  in  the  land 
where  their  fathers  had  been  free  men." 
In  this  state  of  mind  he  eagerly  lis- 
tened to  the  speculative  visions  of  a  few 
agricultural  adventurers,  who  had  em- 
barked their  small  capital  on  an  Ameri- 
can project,  and  were  on  the  point  of 
quitting  their  native  country  to  seek 
wealth,  liberty,  and  independence,  in  the 
back  settlements  of  the  United  States. 
In  an  evil  hour,  Campbell  was  persuad- 
ed to  embark  his  fortunes  with  those  of 
the  self-expatriated  emigrants.  The 
tears  and  entreaties  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren were  unavailing  to  deter  him  from 
his  rash  purpose;  and  the  unhappy 
mother  was  torn  from  the  beloved  home, 
where  her  heart  lingered  with  a  thou- 
sand tender  reminiscences,  and  most 
tenaciously  in  the  persuasion,  that  if 
her  lost  child  was  ever  restored  to  his 
native  country,  to  the  once  happy 
abode  of  his  parents  his  first  steps 
would  be  directed.  The  ships  in  which 
the  Campbells  were  embarked,  with 
their  five  remaining  children,  and  all 
their  worldly  possessions,  performed 
two-thirds  of  her  course  with  prosper- 
ous celerity  ;  but  as  she  approached 
her  destined  haven,  the  wind,  which  had 
hitherto  favoured  her,  became  contra- 
ry, and  she  lost  sea-way  for  many  days. 
At  last,  a  storm  which  had  been  gath- 
ering with  awfully  gradual  preparation. 
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burst  over  her  with  tremendous  fury. 
Three  days  and  nights  she  drove  before 
it,  but  on  the  fourth  her  masts  and  rig- 
ging went  overboard,  and  before  the 
wreck  could  be  cut  away,  a  plank  in 
the  ship's  side  was  stove  in  by  the 
floating  timbers.  In  the  confusion 
which  had  assembled  every  soul  on 
deck,  the  leak  was  not  discovered  till 
the  water  in  the  hold  had  gained  to  a 
depth  of  many  feet ;  and  though  the 
pump  was  set  to  work  immediately,  and 
for  a  time  kept  going  by  the  almost  su- 
perhuman exertions  of  crew  and  passen- 
gers, all  was  unavailing  ;  and  to  betake 
themselves  to  the  boats  was  the  last  hur- 
ried and  desperate  resource.  Campbell 
had  succeeded  in  lowering  his  tliree 
youngest  children  into  one  of  them, alrea- 
dy crowded  witli  their  fellow-sharers  in 
calamity,  and  was  preparing  to  send 
down  his  eldest  son  and  daughter,  and 
to  descend  himself  with  their  mother  in 
his  arms,  when  a  woman  pressing  be- 
fore him  with  despairing  haste,  leapt 
down  into  the  crowded  boat,  which  up- 
set in  an  instant,  and  the  perishing  cry 
of  twenty  drowning  creatures  mingled 
with  the  agonizing  shriek  of  parents, 
husbands,  and  children,  from  the  deck 
of  the  sinking  ship.  The  other  boat 
was  yet  alongside,  and  Campbell  was 
at  last  seated  in  her  with  his  two  sur- 
viving children,  and  their  unconscious 
mother,  who  sunk  into  a  state  of  bless- 
ed insensibility,  when  the  drowning 
screams  of  her  lost  little  ones  rung  in 
her  ears.  Five-and-twenty  persons 
were  wedged  in  this  frail  bark,  with  a 
cask  of  water,  and  a  small  bag  of  bis- 
cuit. An  old  sail  had  been  flung  down 
with  these  scanty  stores,  which  they 
contrived  to  hoist  on  the  subsiding  of 
the  storm,  toward  the  evening  of  their 
first  day's  commitment  in  that  "  for- 
lorn hope,"  to  the  wide  world  of  wa- 
ters. Their  compass  had  been  lost  in 
the  large  boat,  and  faint  indeed  were 
their  hopes  of  ever  reaching  land,  from 
whence  they  had  no  means  of  comput- 
ing their  distance.  But  the  unsleep- 
ing eye  of  Providence  watched  over 
them,  and  on  the  fourth  day  of  their 
melancholy  progress,  a  sail  making 
towards  them  was  descried  on  the 
verge  of  the  horizon.  It  neared,  and 
the  ship  proved  to  be  a  homeward. 


bound  West  India  trader,  into  which 
the  perishing  adventurers  were  received 
with  prompt  humanity  •,  and  on  her 
reaching  her  appointed  haven,  (Ports- 
mouth) Campbell,  with  his  companions 
in  misfortune,  and  the  remnant  of  his 
once-flourishing  family  once  more  set 
foot  on  British  earth.  He  had  saved 
about  his  person  a  small  part  of  his 
little  ])roperty  •-  but  the  whole  residue 
was  insufficient  to  equip  them  for  a 
second  attempt,  had  he  even  been  so 
obstinately  bent  On  the  prosecution  of 
his  trans-Atlantic  scheme  as  to  persist 
in  it  against  ( what  appeared  to  him)  the 
declared  will  of  the  Almighty.  Once, 
in  his  younger  days,  he  had  visited  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  remembrance  of 
its  stone  cottages,  and  beautiful  bays, 
was  yet  fresli  in  his  mind.  He  crossed 
over  with  his  family,  and  a  few  weeks 
put  him  in  possession  of  a  neat  cabin 
and  small  fishing-boat  ;  and  for  a  time 
the  little  family  was  subsisted  in  frugal 
comfort  by  the  united  industry  of  the 
father  and  son.  Soon  after  their  settle- 
ment in  the  island,  their  daughter  (ma- 
tured to  lovely  womanhood)  married  a 
respectable  and  enterprizing  young 
man,  the  owner  of  a  pilot  vessel.  In 
the  course  of  three  years  she  brought 
her  husband  as  many  children,  and  du- 
ring that  time  all  went  well  whh  them  ; 
but  her  William's  occupation,  a  lucra- 
tive one  in  time  of  war,  exposed  him  to 
frequent  and  fearful  dangers,  and  one 
tempestuous  winter's  night,  having  ven- 
tured out  to  the  assistance  of  a  perish- 
ing vessel,  his  own  little  vessel  founder- 
ed in  the  attempt,  and  the  morning's 
tide  floated  her  husband's  corpse  to  the 
feet  of  Iiis  distracted  wife,  as  she  stood 
on  the  sea-beach  watching  every  white 
sail  that  became  visible  through  the 
haze  of  the  grey-cloudsid  dawn. 

The  forlorn  widow  and  her  orphan 
babes  found  a  refuge  in  the  humble 
cabin  of  her  father,  and  he  and  his  son 
redoubled  their  laborious  exertions  for 
their  support.  But  these  were  heavy 
claims,  and  the  Ihtle  family  but  just 
contrived  to  live,  barely  supplied  with 
the  coarsest  necessaries.  When  temp- 
tation assails  the  poor  man  by  holding 
out  to  his  grasp  tlie  means  of  lessening 
the  hardships  and  privations  of  those 
dear  to  him  as  his^  own  soul,  is  it  to  be 
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wondered  at  that  he  so  often  fails,  when 
others,  without  the  same  excuses  to 
plead,  set  him  the  example  of  yielding  ? 
Campbell  (^  having  first  been  seduced 
into  casual  and  inconsiderable  ventures) 
was  at  last  enrolled  in  the  gang  of 
smugglers,  who  carried  on  their  peri- 
lous trade  along  the  coast ;  and  from 
that  time  though  comparative  plenty 
revisited  his  cottage,  the  careless  smile 
of  innocent  security  no  longer  beamed 
on  the  features  of  its  inmates.  Marga- 
ret struggled  long  with  well-principled 
firmness  against  the  infatuation  of  her 
husband  ;  but,  flushed  with  success, 
and  emboldened  by  association  with 
numbers,  they  resisted  her  anxious  re- 
monstrances •  and  at  last,  heartsick  of 
fruitless  opposition,  and  shrinking  from 
the  angry  frown  of  him  who  had  been 
for  so  many  years  the  sharer  of  her 
joys  and  sorrows,  she  very  passively 
acquie.^ced  in  their  proceedings,  and  in 
the  end  was  persuaded  to  contribute 
her  share  towards  furthering  them,  by 
secretly  disposing  of  the  unlawfully  ob- 
tained articles. 

During  my  abode  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
I  had  become  acquainted  with  two  or 
three  families   resident   within   a  ie\y 
miles  of  the  spot  where  I  had  taken  up 
my    habitation.      With  one    of  these 
(consisting  of  a  widow  lady  of  rank  and 
her  two    grown-up  daughters)  I  had 
been   previously  acquainted    in  Lon- 
don, and  at  other  places.     They  had 
been  recommended    by  the    medical 
adviser  of  the  younger  daughter,  who 
was  threatened   with  a  pulmonary  af- 
fection, to  try  the  effects  of  a  winter  at 
the  back  of  the  island,  and  I  was  agree- 
ably surprised  to  find  them  inhabitants 
of  a  beautiful  villa,   "  a  cottage  of  hu- 
mility," about  three  miles  from  my  own 
cabin  at  the  Undercliff.     They  were 
agreeable  and  accomplished  women  ; 
and  a  k\v  hours  spent  in  their  compa- 
ny formed  a  pleasing  and  not  unfre- 
quent  variety  in  my  solitary  life  ;  and 
in  the  dearth  of  society  incident  to  their 
insulated  retreat,  my  fair  friends  conde- 
scended to  tolerate,  and  even  welcome 
the  eccentric  old   bachelor  with   their 
most  gracious  smiles.     One  November 
evening  my  ramble  had  terminated  at 
their  abode,  and  T  had  just  drawn   my 
iphair  into  the  ciieerful  circle  round  the 


tea-table,  when  a  powdered  footman 
entered,  and  spoke  a  few  words   in  a 
mysterious  half  whisper  to  the  elder  la- 
dy, who  smiled  and  replied,  "  Oh,  tell 
h0r  to  come  in ;  there  is  no  one  here 
(/f  whom  she  need  be  apprehensive." 
The  communication  of  which  assur-snce 
quickly  ushered  into  the  room  my  new 
acquaintance  Margaret  Campbell     An 
old  rusty   black    bonnet   was    drawn 
down  lower  than  usual    over  her  face, 
and  her  dingy  red  cloak  (under  which 
she  carried   some   bulky  parcel  j   was 
wrapped  round  a  figure  that  seemed 
endeavouring  to   shrink   itself  into  the 
least  possible  compass.     At  sight  of  me 
she  half  started,  and   dropt  her  eyes 
with  a  fearful  curtsey.     "  Ah,  Marga- 
ret '"  I  exclaimed,  too  well  divining  the 
object  of  her  darkling   embassy.      But 
the  lady  of  the  house  encouraged  her 
to  advance,  laughingly  saying,  "  Oh, 
never  mind  Mr. ,  he   will   not  in- 
form against  us,  though  he  shakes  his 
head    so     awfully — Well,    have    you 
brought  the  tea  r"' — "  And  the   lace, 
and  the  silk  scarfs  ?"  chimed   in  the 
younger  ladies,   with    eager   curiosity 
sparkling  in  their  eyes,  as  they  almost 
dragged  the    important   budget,  with 
their  own  hands,  from    beneath   the 
poor   woman's   cloak.       "  Have  you 
Ijrought  our  scarfs  at  la»t  ?  what  a  time 
we  have  been    expecting    them  '" — 
"  Yes,  indeed,"  echoed   Lady  Mary ; 
"  and,  depending  on  your   promise  of 
procuring  me  some,  I  have  been  quite 
distressed  for  tea — There  is  really  no 
dependance  on  your  word,  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell;    and  yet  I  have   been  at  some 
pains  to  impress  you  with  a  just  sense 
of  your  christian  duties,  amongst  which 
you  have  often  heard  me  remark,  (and 
I  am  sure  the  tracts  I  have  given  you 
inculcate  the  same  lesson,")  that  a  strict 
attention  to  truth  is  one  of  the  most  es- 
sential— Well !    where's  the  tea  ?" — 
"  Oh  !  my  lady,"  answered  the   poor 
woman  with  a  humbly  deprecating  tone 
and  look, ''  if  you   did  but  know  what 
risks  we  run  to  get  these  things,   and 
how  uncertain  our  trade  is,  you  would 
not  wonder  that  we  cannot  always  oblige 
our  customers    so   punctually  as   we 
would  wish — 1  have  brought  the  silks 
and  scarfs  for  the  young  ladies,  but  the 
tea "  ''  What !  no  tea  yet  ?  Real- 
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iy  it  is  too  bad,  Mrs.  Campbell ;  I  must 
try  if  other  people  are  not  more  to  be 
■depended  on." — "  Indeed,  my  lady,  we 
have  tried  hard  to  get  it  for  your  lady- 
ship ;  but  there's  such  a  sharp  look  out 
now,  and  the  Ranger  has  been  lying  off 
the  island  for  this  week  past,  our  people 
haven't  been  able  to  get  nothing  asiiore, 
and  yet  I  am  sure  my  husband  and  son 
have  been  upon  the  watch  along  the 
beach,  and  in  the  boat  these  three 
nights  in  all  this  dreadful  weather  ;  and 
to-night,  though  it  blows  a  gale,  they're 
out  again  ;"  and  the  poor  woman  cast 
a  tearful  shuddering  glance  towards  the 
window,  against  which  the  wind  beat 
dismally,  accompanied  with  thick  driv- 
ing sleet,  that  half  obscured  theghmpses 
of  a  sickly  moon. 

The  lady  was  pacified  by  these  as- 
surances, that  the  foreign  luxury  should 
be  procured  for  her  that  night,  if  human 
exertions  made  at  the  peril  of  human 
life,  could  succeed  in  landing  it.  The 
silks,  &c.  were  examined  and  approved 
of  by  the  young  ladies,  and  finally  ta- 
ken and  paid  for,  after  some  haggling 
about  ''the  price  of  blood,"  as  the  pur- 
chase-money might  too  justly  have  been 
denominated.  Mrs.  Campbell  receiv- 
ed it  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  humbly  curt- 
seying, withdrew  from  the  presence, 
not  without  ( involuntarily,  as  it  were) 
stealing  an  abashed  glance  towards  my 
countenance  as  she  passed  me.  She 
was  no  sooner  out  of  the  room  than  her 
fair  customers  began  to  expatiate  with 
rapturous  volubility,  on  the  cheapness 
of  their  purchases,  an  inconsistency  of 
remark  that  puzzled  me  exceedingly, 
as,  not  five  minutes  before,  while  bar- 
gaining with  the  seller,  they  had  averred 
her  goods  to  be  of  very  inferior  manu- 
facture, and  exorbitantly  dear.  "  Ay, 
but,"  observed  the  prudent  mother, 
"  you  were  in  such  a  hurry,  or  you 
might  have  made  better  bargains  ;  but 
it's  always  the  way — and  yet  I  winked 
and  winked  at  you  both.  I  should 
have  got  those  things  half  as  cheap 
again." 

Indulgently  tender  as  I  am  inclined 
to  be  to  the  little  whims  and  foibles  of 
the  sex,  I  could  not,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, refrain  from  hinting  to  my  fair 
friends  a  part  of  what  was  passing  in 
my  mind.     At  first  they  laughed  at 


my  quizzical  scruples,  and  replied  to 
them  with  the  common-place  remark, 
tliat  "  the  kvf  things  they  occasionally 
purchased  could  make  no  difference  ; 
for  that  the  people  would  smuggle  all 
the  same,  and  find  encouragement  from 
others,  if  not  from  them."  And  when 
I  pressed  the  question  a  little  further, 
suggesting  to  their  consciences  whether 
all  who  encouraged  the  trade  were  not, 
in  a  great  measure  answerable  for  the 
guilt  incurred,  and  the  lives  lost  in  the 
prosecution  of  it,  they  bade  me  not  talk 
of  such  horrid  things,  and  huddled 
away  their  recent  purchases  in  a  sort  of 
disconcerted  silence,  that  spoke  any 
thing  rather  than  remorse  of  conscience 
and  purposed  reformation.  My  "  ser- 
monizing," as  it  was  termed,  seemed  to 
have  thrown  a  spell  over  the  frank  so- 
ciability that  usually  enhvened  our 
evening  coteries.  Conversation  lan- 
guished— the  piano  was  out  of  tune — 
and  the  young  ladies  not  in  a  singing 
mood.  Their  mamma  broke  her  net- 
ting-thread every  three  minutes,  and, 
from  a  digression  on  the  degenerate 
rottenness  of  modern  cotton,  digressed 
insensibly  into  a  train  of  serious  obser- 
vations on  the  dangers  impending  over 
Church  and  State,  from  the  machina- 
tions of  evangelical  reformers — ever 
and  anon,  when  the  storm  waxed  loud- 
er, interspersing  her  remarks  with  pa- 
thetic complaints  of  the  perverseness 
with  which  the  very  elements  seemed 
to  conspire  with  Government  against 
the  landing  of  the  precious  bales. 

The  storm  did  rage  fearfully,  and 
its  increasing  violence  warned  me  to 
retrace  my  homeward  way,  before  the 
disappearance  of  a  yet  glimmering 
moon  should  leave  me  to  pursue  it  in 
total  darkness.  Flapping  my  hat  over 
my  eyes,  and  wrapping  myself  snugly 
round  in  the  thick  folds  of  a  huge  boat- 
cloak,  I  issued  forth  from  the  cliecrful 
brightness  of  the  cottage  parlour  into 
the  darkness  visible  of  the  wild  scene 
without.  Wildly  magnificent  it  was  ! 
My  path  lay  along  the  shore,  against 
which  mountainous  waves  came  rolling 
in  long  ridges,  with  a  sound  like  thun- 
der. Sleet,  falling  at  intervals,  min- 
gled with  the  sea  surf,  and  both  were 
driven  into  my  face  by  the  south-east 
blast,  with  a  violence  that  obliged  me 
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frequently  to  pause  and  gasp  for 
breath.  Large  masses  of  clouds  were 
hurried  in  sublime  disorder  across  the 
dim  struggling  moon,  whose  pale  light 
gleamed  at  intervals,  with  ghastly  in- 
distinctness, along  the  white  sands,  and 
on  the  frothy  summits  of  the  advancing 
billows.  As  I  pursued  my  way,  buf- 
feting the  conflicting  elements,  other 
sounds,  methought,  appeared  to  mingle 
in  their  uproar.  The  deep  and  shrill 
intonation  of  human  voices  seemed 
blended  with  the  wailing  and  sobbing 
of  the  storm  ;  the  creaking  and  labour- 
ing of  planks,  the  splash  of  oars  was 
distinguishable,  I  thought,  in  the  pause 
of  the  receding  waves.  I  was  not  de- 
ceived. A  momentary  gleam  of  moon- 
light glanced  on  the  white  sails  of  a  ves- 
sel at  some  distance  from  the  land,  and 
one  of  her  boats  a  black  speck  on  the 
billows)  was  discernible,  making  her 
way  towards  the  shore.  At  that  mo- 
ment, another  boat  close  in  shore,  shot 
by  with  the  velocity  of  lightning,  and 
at  the  same  instant  a  man  rushed  quick- 
ly by  me,  whose  tall  remarkable  figure 
I  recognized  for  Campbell's  in  that 
dim  momentary  glance,  he  darted  on 
Avith  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow,  and  im- 
mediately I  heard  a  long  shrill  whistle 
re-echoed  by  another  and  another  from 
the  cliffs,  from  the  shore,  and  from  the 
sea.  The  moon  had  almost  withdrawn 
her  feeble  light,  and  I  could  no  longer 
discern  any  object  but  the  white  sands 
under  my  feet,  and  the  sea  foam  that 
frothed  over  them.  More  than  two 
miles  of  my  homeward  path  was  yet 
before  me  ;  and  in  their  progress  I 
should  hav;  to  cross  two  gullies  furrow- 
ed through  the  sand  by  land-springs 
from  the  adjacent  cliffs.  Intermingled 
and  bedded  in  these  were  several  rocky 
crags,  and  portions  of  the  foundered 
cliff,  amongst  which  it  was  easy  to  pick 
one's  day-light  way  ;  but  the  impene- 
trable gloom  that  now  enveloped  every 
object,  made  me  pause  for  a  moment 
to  consider  how  far  it  might  be  safe  to 
continue  onward  in  my  wave-washed 
path.  A  light  streaming  from  one  of 
the  windows  of  Campbell's  cottage,  a 
few  furlongs  from  the  beach,  decided 
the  result  of  my  deliberation,  and  I 
turned  towards  the  little  dwelling,  pur- 
posing to  apply  there  for  a  lantern  and 


a  guide,  should  the  younger  Campbell 
chance  to  be  at  home. 

I  had  no  need  to  tap  for  admittance 
at  the  humble  door.  It  was  open,  and 
on  the  threshold  stood  the  mother  of 
the  family.  The  Hght  from  within 
gleamed  across  her  face  and  figure,  and 
I  could  perceive  that  she  was  listening 
with  intent  breathlessness,  and  with 
eyes  rivetted,  as  if  they  could  pierce 
the  darkness,  towards  the  quarter  from 
whence  I  was  approaching.  My  steps 
on  the  loose  shingle  at  length  reached 
the  ear,  nnd  she  darted  forward,  ex- 
claiming, "  Oh  Amy  !  thank  God  ! 
here's  your  father."  The  woman 
sprang  to  the  door  Avith  a  light,  and  its' 
beams  revealed  my  then  unwelcome 
features,  instead  of  those  of  the  husband 
and  father.  "  Oh,  sir  !  I  thought" — 
was  poor  Margaret's  eloquently  unfin- 
ished ejaculation,  when  she  discovered 
her  mistake;  "  but  you  are  kindly  wel- 
come," she  quickly  added,  "  for  this  is 
no  night  for  any  Christian  soul  to  be 
out  in,  though  my  husband  and  son 
Oh,  sir  !  they  are  both,  both  toss- 
ing in  one  little  boat  on  that  dreadful 
sea  ;  and  that  is  not  all,  the  Ranger's 
boats  are  on  the  look  out  for  the  lug- 
ger they  are  gone  to  meet,  and  God 
knows  what  may  happen — I  prayed 
and  beseeched  them  for  this  night  only 
to  stay  peaceably  at  home,  such  a  night 
of  weather  as  was  working  up,  but  all 
in  vain  ;  we  had  promised  our  lady  and 
the  cargo  was  to  be  landed  to-night — 
Oh,  sir  !  my  lady,  and  the  like  of  she, 

little  think" And  tlie  poor  woman 

burst  into  tears.  This  was  no  time  for 
admonition  and  reproof,  or  for  the  con- 
solatory remarks  so  often  addressed  to 
the  unhappy,  of  "  I  told  you  it  would 
come  to  this,"  or  "This  would  not 
have  happened  if  you  had  listened  to 
me,"  or,  <'  Well,  you  have  brought  it 
all  upon  yourself"  The  consequences 
of  their  illicit  traffic  was  now  brought 
more  forcibly  home  to  the  minds  of 
these  poor  people,  by  the  agonizing 
suspense  they  were  enduring,  than  they 
could  have  been  by  any  arguments  I 
might  have  laboured  to  enforce.  I  did 
my  best  to  calm  their  terrors.  To  dis- 
pel them  was  impossible,  while  the 
tempest  raged  louder  and  louder  ;  and 
independent  of  that  there  were  other 
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too  reasonable  grounds  for  apprehen- 
sion. T  suggested  the  probability  of 
Campbell  not  being  in  the  boat,  as  he 
had  passed  me  on  the  beach  so  recent- 
ly ;  but  at  all  events  he  was  abroad  in 
a  tremendous  night,  and  with  a  despe- 
rate gang,  expecting  and  armed  against 
resistance,  j'orgetting  my  own  pur- 
pose of  borrowing  a  lantern  to  continue 
my  homeward  path,  I  entered  the  cabin 
with  the  distressed  females,  whose  looks 
thanked  me  for  abiding  with  them  in 
this  their  hour  of  need.  A  cheerful 
fire  brightened  the  interior  of  the  little 
dwelling,  where  neatness  and  order  still 
bore  testimony  that  the  habits  of  its  in- 
mates had  at  least  been  those  of  peace- 
ful industry.  The  fire-light  gleamed 
ruddy  red  on  the  clean  brick  floor  :  a 
carved  oak  table,  and  a  few  clumsy  old 
chairs  of  the  same  fashion,  were  bright 
with  the  polish  of  age  and  housewifer}^; 
and  one,  distinguished  by  capacious 
arms,  a  high  stuffed  back,  and  red  cush- 
ion, was  placed  close  beside  the  ingle 
nook,  the  accustomed  seat  of  the  fa- 
ther of  the  family.  His  pipe  lay  close 
at  hand,  on  the  high  mantle  shelf,  where 
a  pair  of  brass  candlesticks,  a  few  china 
cups,  some  long-shanked  drinking 
glasses,  and  sundry  tobacco  stoppers,  of 
fantastical  figure,  were  ranged  in  sym- 
metrical order.  The  dresser  was  elab- 
orately set  out  with  its  rows  of  various 
shape  and  quaint  diversity  of  motto, 
and  device,  its  japanned  tray,  and  ma- 
hogany tea-chest,  proudly  conspicuous 
in  the  middle.  The  walls  were  hung 
round  with  nets,  baskets,  and  fishing 
apparatus,  and  to  the  rafter  various  ar- 
ticles of  the  same  description  were  ap- 
pended; but  Campbell's  duck  gun,  and 
his  two  clumsy  pistols,  rested  not  on 
the  hooks  he  was  wont  to  call  his  ar- 
moury. An  unfinished  net  was  sus- 
pended by  the  chimney  corner,  at 
which  the  youthful  widow  had  appar- 
ently been  employed.  She  resumed 
her  seat  and  shuttle,  but  the  hand  that 
held  it  rested  idly  on  her  lap,  while  her 
eyes  were  rivetted  in  mournful  solici- 
tude on  the  anxious  countenance  of  her 
mother.  There  was  something  pecu- 
liarly interesting  in  this  young  woman; 
not  beauty  of  feature,  for  excepting  a 
pair  of  fine  dark  eyes,  shaded  by  lashes 


of  unusual  length,  there  was  nothing 
uncommon    in    her    countenance,   and 
her  naturally  dark  and  colourless  com- 
plexion was  tinged  with  the  sallow  hue 
of  sickness  ; — her  lips  were  whiter  than 
her  cheek,  and    her   uncommonly  tall 
figure,  slender  and   fragile  as  the  reed, 
bowed  down  with  the  languor  of  weak- 
ness and  sorrow.     But  when  she  lifted 
up  those  dark  eyes,   their    melancholy 
light  was  touchingly  expressive,  and  in 
unison  with  the  general  character  of  the 
slight  shadowy  frame,  that  seemed  al- 
most transparent  to  the  workings  of  the 
wounded  spirit  within.     Amy's  young 
heart  had  never  recovered  the  shock  of 
her  William's  untimely  death,  and  her 
timid  tender  nature  was  weighed  down 
under   a   perpetual  load   of  conscious 
self-reproach,  that  for   her  sake,  and 
that  of  her  infants,  her  father  and  her 
brother  had  engaged  in  the  perilous  un- 
lawfulness of  their  present  courses.   As 
she  sat  looking  on  her  mother's  face,  I 
could     perceive   what   thoughts    were 
passing  in  her  mind.     At   last  a  large 
tea)-,  that  had  been  some  time  collect- 
ing, swelled  over  the  quivering  lid,  and 
trickled  slowly  down  her  cheek,  and 
rising  suddenly,  and  letting  fall  the  net- 
ting and  shuttle,  she   came  and  edged 
herself  on  the  corner   of  her  mother's 
chair,  and  clasping  one  arm  round  her 
neck,  and  hiding  her  face  on  her  shoul- 
der,  "Mother  !''—"  My   Amy!    my 
dear  child  !"  whispered   the  fond   pa- 
rent, tenderly   caressing    her,    "  why 
should  you  always   reproach  yourself 
so  ?  You  who  have  been  a  good  dutiful 
child,  and  a  comfort  to  us  ever  since  you 
were  born.     Before  your  father  fell  in- 
to evil  company,  and    listened  to  their 
temptations,   did   we    not    contrive   to 
maintain  ourselves,   and  you  and  your 
dear  fatherless  babies,  by  honest  indus- 
try ;  and  where  should  you  have  taken 
refuge,  my  precious  Amy,   but  under 
your  parents'  roof  ?"     A   look  of  elo- 
quent gratitude  and  a  tender  kiss   was 
Amy's  reply  to  these  fond  assurances. 
For  a  few  moments  this  touching  inter- 
course of  hearts,  beguiled  them   from 
the  intense  anxiousness  with  which  they 
had  been  listening  to  every  sound  from 
without ;  but  the  redoubled  violence  of 
the  storm  fearfully  roused  them  from 
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that  momentary  abstraction,  and  they 
started  and  looked  in  each  other's 
faces,  and  then  in  mine,  as  if  beseech- 
ing comfort,  when,  alas  !  I  had  only 
sympathy  to  bestow.  The  conflict  of 
winds  and  waves  was  indeed  tremen- 
dous, and  I  felt  too  forcibly  convinced, 
that  if  the  poor  Campbells  were  indeed 
exposed  to  it,  in  their  little  fishing  boat, 
nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could  save 
them  from  a  watery  grave.  There 
was  a  chance,  however, that  the  landing 
of  the  contraband  goods  might  have 
been  effected  by  the  crew  of  the  lugger, 
without  help  from  shore,  and,  in  that 
case,  the  prolonged  absence  of  the  fa- 
ther and  son  might  arise  from  their 
having  proceeded  with  them  to  some 
inland  place  of  concealment.  The 
probability  of  this  suggestion  was  ea- 
gerly caught  at  by  the  conscious  pair, 
but  the  ray  of  hope  gleamed  with 
transient  brightness  :  A  gust  of  wind, 
more  awful  than  any  which  had  pre- 
ceded it,  rushed  past  with  deafening 
uproar,  and  as  it  died  away,  low 
sobs,  and  shrill  moaning  lamentations, 
seemed  mingled  with  its  deep  bass. 
We  were  all  silent,  now  straining  our 
sight  from  the  cabin  door  into  the  mur- 
ky gloom  without, — now  gathering  to- 
gether round  the  blazing  hearth,  where 
the  neglected  embers  emitted  only  a 
fitful  glimmer.  The  wind  rushing 
through  every  chink  and  cranny,  wa- 
ved to  and  fro  the  flame  of  the  small 
candle,  declining  in  its  socket,  and  at 
last  the  hour  of  twelve  was  struck  by 
the  old  clock  that  "  ticked  behind  the 
door"  in  its  dark  lieavy  case.  At  that 
moment  a  large  venerable  looking  book, 
that  lay  with  a  few  others  on  a  hang- 
ing shelf,  near  the  chimney,  slipped 
from  the  edge  on  which  it  rested,  and 
fell  with  a  dull  heavy  sound  at  Marga- 
ret's feet.  It  was  the  l^ible  that  had 
belonged  to  her  Iiusband's  mother,  and 
as  she  stooped  to  pick  it  up  and  replace 
it,  she  perceived  tiiat  it  had  fallen  open 
at  the  leaf,  where,  twenty-two  years 
back  from  that  very  day,  the  venerable 
parent  had  recorded,  with  pious  grati- 
tude, the  birth  of  her  son's  first  born. 
"  Ah,  my  dear  son  :  ray  good  Mau- 
rice !"  ejaculated  the  heartstruck  mo- 
ther ;  "  I  was  not  used  to  forget  the 
day  God  gave  thee  to  me — Thou  wert 


the  first  to  leave  me,  and  now"— — -i 
She  was  interrupted  by  the  low  inar- 
ticulate murmur  of  a  human  voice,  that 
sounded  near  us.     We  all  started,  but 
Amy's  ear  was  familiarized  to  the  tone 
— it  was  one   of  her  little  ones  talking 
and  moaning  in  its  sleep.     The  small 
chamber  where  they  lay  opened  from 
that  we  were  in,  and  the  young  mother 
crept  softly  towards  the   bed   of  her 
sleeping  infants.    She  was  still  bending 
over  them,  when  the  outer  door  was 
suddenly  dashed  open,  and  Campbell 
— Campbell  himself,  burst  into  the  cot- 
tage.    Oh  !  with  what  a  shriek  of  ec- 
stacy  was  he  welcomed  !  With  what 
a  rapture  of  inarticulate  words,  clinging 
embraces,  and  tearful  smiles  !   But  the 
joy  was  transient,  and  succeeded  by  a 
sudden  chill  of  nameless  appreliensions ; 
for,  disengaging  himself  almost  roughly 
from  the  arms  of  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter, he  staggered  towards  his  own  old 
chair,  and  flinging  himself  back  \ii  it, 
covered  his  face  with  his  clasped  hands. 
One  only  cause  for  this  fearful  agitation 
suggested  itself  to  his  trembling  wife. 
"  iVly  son  !   my  son  !''  she  shrieked  out, 
grasping  her    husband's   arms,    what 
have  you  done  with  him  ?  He  is  dead  ! . 
he  is  murdered  !  Oh  !  1  knew  it  would 
come    to    this." — "  Peace,  woman  !" 
shouted  Campbell,  in  a  voice  of  thun- 
der, uncovering  his    face  as  he  started 
up  wildly  from  his  chair  with  a  look  of 
appalling  fierceness — "  Peace,  woman  ! 
your    son    is    safe ;"    then    his  tone 
suddenly   dropping    to   a  low  hoarse 
murmur,  he  added,  "  This  is  not  his 
blood,"  and  he  flung  on  the  table  his 
broad  white  belt,  on  which  the  tokens 
of  a  deadly  fmy  were  frightfully  appa- 
rent. "  Campbell !''  I  cried,  "  unhappy 
man  !   what  have  you   done  ?  to  what 
have  you  brought  your  wretched  fami- 
ly ?     For  their  sakes,  escape,  escape 
for  you  life,  while  the  darkness  favours 
you."     He  trembled,  and  looked  irre- 
soluie  for  a  moa^ent,  but  immediately 
resuming  the  voice  and  air  of  desperate 
sternness,  replied,  '•  It  is  too  late — they 
are  at   my    heels — they    tracked    me 
home ;"  and  while  he  yet  spoke,  the 
trampling  of  fi-et,  and  the  shout  of  loud 
voices   were    heard  ;    the   door    burst 
open,  and  several  rough  looking  men, 
in  the  garb  of  sailors,  rushed  into  the 
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cottage.  "  Ah  !  we  have  you,  my 
man,"  they  vociferated — ''  we  have  you 
at  last,  though  the  young  villain  has 
given  us  the  shp.'' — ''  \  illain  !''  shout- 
ed Campbell  ;  "  who  dares  to  call  my 
son  a  villain  ?"  13ut  checking  himsell" 
instantaneously,  he  added,  in  a  subdued 
tone,  "  but  I  am  in  your  power  now, 
you  may  do  what  you  will ;''  and  once 
more  he  seated  himself  in  sullen  sub- 
raissiveness.  The  women  clung  round 
him,  his  unhappy  wife  exclaiming, 
"  Oh  .'  what  has  he  done  ?  Jf  there  has 
been  mischief,  it  is  not  his  fault — he 
wouM  not  hurt  a  fly — For  all  his  rough 
way  he  is  as  tender-hearted  as  a  child 
— Kichard!  Richard!  speak  to  them 
— tell  tlipm  "tis  a  mistake."  He  nei- 
ther spoke  nor  moved,  nor  lifted  up  his 
eyes  from  the  ground  on  which  they 
were  fixed.  "  No  mistake  at  ail,  mis- 
tress," said  one  of  the  men,  "he  has 
only  shot  one  of  our  people,  that's  all, 
and  we  must  just  fit  him  with  a  couple 
of  these  new  bracelets  "  And  so  say- 
ing, he  began  fastening  a  pair  of  hand- 
cuffs round  Campbell's  wrists.  He  of- 
fered no  resistance,  and  seemed  indeed 
almost  unconscious  of  what  was  doing, 
when  the  eldest  of  Amy's  children,  a 
pretty  little  girl  of  four  years  old,  who 
having  been  awakened  by  the  noise, 
had  crept  softly  from  her  bed,  and 
and  made  her  way  unperceived  tow- 
ards her  grandfather,  burst  into  a  fit  of 
loud  sobbing,  and  climbing  up  upon  his 
knees,  and  clasping  her  little  arms 
about  his  neck,  and  laying  her  soft 
cheek  to  his  dark  rougii  one,  lisjjed  out, 
"  Send  away  naughty  men  grandad — 
naughty  men  frighten  Amy." 

The  springs  of  sensibility  that  seem- 
ed frozen  up  in  Campbell's  bosom  were 
touched  electrically  by  the  loving  tones 
and  caresses  of  his  little  darling.  He 
hugged  her  to  his  bosom,  which  began 
to  heave  with  deep  convulsive  sobs, 
and  for  a  moment  the  tears  of  the  old 
man  and  the  child  mingled  in  touching 
silence.  As  he  clasped  her  thus,  the 
handcufi"  that  was  already  fastened  to 
his  left  wrist,  pressed  painfully  on  her 
tender  arms,  and  as  she  shrunk  from 
it,  he  seemed  first'to  perceive  t!ie  igno- 
minious fetter.  His  brow  was  wrung 
with  a  sudden  convulsion,  but  its  dis- 
tortion was  momentary,  and  turning  to 
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his  weeping  daughter,  he  said  quietly, 
''  Amy,  my  dear  child  !  take  the  poor 
baby ;  I  little  thought,  dear  lamb ! 
she  would  ever  find  hurt  or  harm  ia 
her  old  grandfather's  arms."  It  was  a 
touching  scene — even  the  rough  sail- 
ors seemed  affected  by  it,  and  they  were 
more  gently  executing  their  task  of 
fitting  on  the  other  manacle,  when  again 
steps  and  voices  approached  ;  again 
the  door  opened,  and  a  second  band  ap- 
peared at  it,  a  group  of  sailors  like- 
wise, bearing  amongst  them  a  ghastly 
burthen,  the  lifeless  body  of  the  unfor- 
tunate young  man  who  had  been  shot 
in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  by  the  rash 
hand  of  the  wretched  culprit  before  us, 
whose  aim  was  not  the  less  fatal,  for 
having  been  almost  unconsciously  ta- 
ken in  the  bustle  of  a  desperate  con- 
flict. "  We've  missed  our  boat,  and 
we  could  not  let  him  lie  bleeding  on  the 
beach,"  said  one  of  the  new  comers,  ia 
reply  to  an  exclamation  of  surprise 
from  those  who  before  occupied  the 
cottage.  Campbell's  agitation  was 
dreadlul — He  turned,  shuddering,  from 
the  sight  of  his  victim.  The  women 
stood  petrified  with  horror.  I  alone 
retaining  some  self-possession,  advanc- 
ed to  examine  if  human  aid  might  yet 
avail  to  save  the  poor  youth,  who  was 
laid  (apparently  a  corpse)  on  three 
chairs,  near  the  door.  Comprehend- 
ing my  purpose,  the  humane  tender- 
ness of  poor  iMargaret's  nature  sur- 
mounted her  agonizing  feelings,  and  she 
came  trembling  to  assist  in  the  painful 
examination.  The  young  man's  face 
was  turned  from  us  towards  the  wall, 
and  almost  covered  by  the  luxuriant 
hair,  (a  sailor's  pride)  which,  escaping 
from  the  confining  ribbon,  had  fallen 
in  dark  wet  masses  over  his  cheek  and 
brow.  His  right  hand  hung  down  from 
his  side,  and  on  taking  it  into  mine,  I 
found  that  it  was  already  cold  as  mar- 
ble, and  that  no  pulse  was  perceptible 
in  the  artery.  Margaret  had.  as  expe- 
ditiously as  her  agitation  would  permit, 
unclosed  his  sailor's  jacket,  and  check- 
ed shirt,  and  though  she  started  and 
shuddered  at  the  sight  of  blood  thickly 
congealed  over  his  bosom,  she  persisted 
heroically  in  her  trying  task.  His  neck 
handkerchief  liad  been  previously  un- 
tied, and  stuffed'  down  as  a  temporary 
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pledget  into  the  wounded  breast.  In 
removing  it,  Margaret's  finger  became 
entangled  by  a  black  string  passed 
round  the  youth's  neck,  to  which  a 
small  locket  was  suspended.  She  had 
hastily  moving  it  aside,  when  the  light 
held  by  one  of  the  sailors  fell  upon  the 
medallion,  (a  perforated  gold  pocket 
piece)  and  her  eye  glancing  towards  it 
at  the  same  moment,  a  half  choaked 
exclamation  burst  from  her  lips,  and, 
looking  up,  I  saw  her  motionless, 
breathless,  her  hands  clasped  together 
with  convulsive  energy,  and  her  eyes 
almost  from  their  sockets,  in  the  stare 
of  indescribable  horror  with  which  they 
were  rivetted  on  the  suspended  token. 
At  last,  a  shriek  (such  a  one  as  my  ears 
never  before  heard,  the  recollection  of 
which  still  curdles  the  blood  in  my 
veins)  burst  from  her  lips,  and  brought 
her  daughter  and  husband  (even  the 
unfortunate  man  himself)  to  the  spot 
Avhere  she  stood  absorbed  in  that  fear- 
ful contemplation.  She  looked  up  to- 
wards her  husband  (on  whose  brow 
cold  drops  of  agony  were  thickly  gath- 
ering, whose  white  lips  quivered  with 
the  workings  of  a  tortured  spirit)  she 
gazed  up  in  his  face  with  such  a  look 
as  I  shall  never  forget.  It  was  one  of 
horrid  calmness,  more  fearful  to  behold 
than  the  wildest  expressions  of  passion- 
ate agony,  and  grasping  his  fettered 
hand  firmly  in  one  of  her's,  and  with 
the  other  pointing  to  the  perforated 
gold  piece,  as  it  lay  on  the  mangled 
bosom  of  the  dead  youth,  she  said  in  a 


slow  steady  voice,  "  Look  there !  what 
is  that  ? — Who  is  that,  Richard  ?"  His 
eyes  rivetted  themselves  with  a  ghastly 
stare  on  the  object  to  which  she  point- 
ed, then  wandered  wildly  over  the  life- 
less form  before  him  ;  but  the  tremu- 
lous agitation  of  his  frame  ceased,  the 
convulsive  working  of  the  muscles  of 
his  face  changed  into  rigid  fixedness, 
and  he  stood  like  one  petrified  in  the 
very  burst  of  despair.  Once  more  she 
repeated,  in  the  same  calm  dehberate 
tone,  "  Who  is  that,  Richard  ?"  and 
suddenly  leaning  forward,  dashed  aside 
from  the  face  of  the  corpse  the  dark 
locks  that  had  hitherto  concealed  it. 
"  There,  there  !"  she  shrieked — "  I 
knew  it  was  my  son  !"  and  bursting 
into  a  frenzied  laugh,  she  called  out, 
"  Amy  !  Amy  !  your  brother  is  come 
home  !  come  home  on  his  birth-day  ! 
— Will  nobody  bid  him  welcome  ? 
Richard  won't  you  speak  to  your  son, 
to  our  dear  Maurice  !  won't  you  bless 
him  on  his  birth-day  ?"  And  snatch- 
ing her  husband's  hand,  she  endeavour- 
ed to  drag  him  towards  the  pale  face 
of  the  dead.  He  to  whom  this  heart- 
rending appeal  was  addressed,  replied 
only  by  one  deep  groan,  which  seemed 
to  burst  up  the  very  fountains  of  feeling 
and  of  life.  He  staggered  back  a  few 
paces — his  eyes  closed — the  convulsion 
of  a  moment  passed  over  his  features, 
and  he  fell  back  as  inanimate  as  the 
pale  corpse  that  was  still  clasped  with 
frantic  rapture  to  the  heart  of  the  brain- 
struck  mother. 


ONE    KISS   MORE, 


One  kiss  more  ? 

And  then  we  part,  my  love  ; 
"Tis  sweet  to  bless  afiection  o'er 
And  teach  the  heartstrings  music's   lore, 

Like  seraphim  above. 

Lips  are  leaves 

To  rosy  hearts  and  eyes, 
Are  sans  that  lio-ht  affection's  heaves, 
And  !ove  to  life's  pun;  kisses  cleaves 

When  to  part  tbndiiess  he  tries. 


One  kiss  more  ? 

The  echo  still  returns, 
Another  ?  oh,  there's  yet  full  stars, 

The  hallow'd  incense  sweetly  burns 
From  feeling's  precious  core. 

Good  nig-ht,  sweeting  ! 

Nay,  but    one    more  ?  then  fly: 
Once  parted  here,  time  is  so  fleeting-, 
In  heaven  may  be  our  next  love-meeting'. 

Where  kisses  never  die. 
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AVOMEN-. 


TT  has  often  been  a  subject  of  medi- 
-^  tation  with  me,  whether  there  be 
really  any  difference  between  men  and 
women — I  mean  in  their  intellectual 
powers.  It  is  argued  by  some,  that 
there  is  naturally  no  difference  whatev- 
er, and  that  all  the  difference  we  observe 
is  produced  by  art.  Education  has 
certainly  a  wonderful  influence  in  fash- 
ioning the  mind,  and  some  philosophers 
have  carried  this  principle  so  far,  as  to 
ascribe  to  it  all  the  varieties  in  the  ani- 
mal creation.  They  say  that  man  is 
indebted  for  his  superiority  solely  to 
some  accidental  peculiarities  in  Ins  or- 
ganization ;  that  had  he  had  the  hoof  of 
an  ox,  the  nails  of  the  wolf,  or  the  claws 
of  the  lion,  he  would  have  been  no  bet- 
ter than  these  animals.  I  confess  I  do 
not  hold  with  this  sort  of  philosophy  ; 
I  rather  think,  with  Galen,  that  man  is 
wise  not  because  of  his  hands,  but  that 
he  had  hands  appended  to  his  wrists 
instead  of  the  hoofs  of  a  horse,  because 
of  his  pre-eminent  wisdom.  And  I 
think,  in  like  manner,  it  will  be  easy  to 
shew,  that  there  is  a  natural,  or  as  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry  would  say,  a 
fundamental  difference  between  the  sex- 
es, wholly  independent  of  social  institu- 
tions. Were  there  apt  this  difference, 
how  is  it  that  women  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
countries,  have  held  only  a  subordinate 
station  in  society  ?  Education  is  insuf- 
ficient to  account  for  this  circumstance, 
because  it  is  in  nature  for  every  thing 
ultimately  to  triumph  over  adventitious 
obstacles,  and  attain  that  rank  for  which 
it  is  qualified.  Besides,we  do  not  observe 
that  education  exerts  such  an  omnipotent 
influence  overthe  destiny  of  individuals. 
Most  persons,  remarkable  for  intellec- 
tual eminence,  have  attained  it  in  spite 
of  peculiar  disadvantages  ;  it  has  ever 
been  the  lot  of  Genius  to  contend  with 
the  difiiculties  of  fortune,  birth,  and  ed- 
ucation. Allowing,  then,  that  females 
labour  under  disadvantages  from  this 
source,  is  it  not  surprising  that  they  do 
not  exhibit  similar  instances  of  triumph- 
ing over  them  ?  yet  we  do  not  find 
such  instances.  If  they  afford  any  ex- 
traordinary examples  of  intellect,  they 
are  always,  I  apprehend,  an  inferior 


grade.  Thus  they  have  produced  no 
philosopher  equal  to  Aewton,  no  poet 
like  Homer,  no  conqueror  like  Alex- 
ander, no  dramatist  like  Shakspeare, — 
nor,  to  my  mind,  any  cook  equal  to  the 
great  Doctor  Kitchener. 

Eminent  women,  no  doubt,  there 
have  been  ;  but  when  we  examine  their 
productions,  we  seldom,  1  think,  fail  to 
discover  traces  to  which  sex  they  be- 
long :  the  peculiarities  -of  their  nature 
usually  reminding  us  of  the  fable  of 
vEsop,  quoted  by  I'acon  ;  when  puss 
sat  demurely  at  table,  in  man's  attire, 
till  a  mouse  crossed  the  room.  The 
late  Madame  de  Stael  was  a  striking  in- 
stance of  this  sort.  No  female  displaj'- 
ed  greater  and  more  varied  powers  of 
intellect ;  yet  in  her  occasional  vanity 
and  especially  in  her  personal  antipa- 
thies, she  evinced  all  the  weaknesses 
(shall  I  say  ?)  of  her  sex.  Queen 
EHzabeth  ">  another  instance  of  a  mas- 
culine mind  conjoined  with  womanly 
infirmities.  She  was  never  weary  of  list- 
ening to  discourses  on  her  "  excellent 
bemtties,''^  and  her  most  grave  minis- 
ters found  no  way  so  effectual  to  her  fa- 
vour, as  by  telling  her,  that  "  the  lustre 
of  her  beauty  dazzled  them  like  the  sun, 
and  they  could  not  behold  it  with  fixed 
eyes."  But  perhaps  the  rarest  exam- 
ple of  intellectual  manhood  is  Cathe- 
rine the  Second,  Empress  of  Russia  : 
she  indeed  seems  to  have  very  little 
of  woman  in  her  nature  ;  even  her  vices 
were  of  a  manly  order — ambitious, 
cruel,  and  imperious ;  and  in  her  amours 
she  appears,  in  some  respects,  to  have 
usurped  the  place  of  the  opposite  sex, 
and  treated  her  numerous  lovers  more 
like  her  mistresses  than  admirers. 

I  have  chosen  these  three  examples 
as  being  the  best  known,  and  exhibiting 
the  strongest  claims  to  an  equalit}'  with 
man.  I  perhaps  might  have  found 
living  instances  of  great  merit,  but  I 
prefer  confining  my  observations  to 
those  that  are  dead.  The  examples, 
however,  that  I  have  quoted,  by  no 
means  decide  the  question  :  it  is  not  by 
particular  instances,  but  by  comparing 
the  most  eminent  of  both  sexes,  that  a 
fair  inference  can  be  drawn. 
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But,  perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  only  a 
dispute  about  words,  arising  from  the 
standard  to  which  we  refer.  Man's 
superiority  is  not  universal.  If  he  pos- 
sess the  comprehension  of  an  angel,  he 
has  neither  the  eye  of  an  eagle,  nor  the 
fleetness  of  a  gre^^hound.  If  he  excel 
woman  ["■  lovely  woman,"  as  the  poets 
say  in  arts  and  arms,  and  science  and 
philosophy,  in  foresight  and  grandeur 
of  soul,  how  v'astly  inferior  is  he  in  all 
the  softer  graces,  in  tenderness,  delica- 
cy, and  sentiment!  What,indeed.would 
he  have  been  without  woman,  or  where 
would  he  have  been  ! 

"  Oh,  woman  .'  lovely  woman  I  Nature  made  you 
To  temper  man  :  we  had  been  brutes  without  you  ! 
Angels  are  painted  fair  to  look  like  you  : 
There's  in  you  all  that  we  believe  of  Heaven — 
Aniazinfj  brightness,  psirity,  and  truth, 
Kternai  joy  and  everlasting  love." 

But  there  is  no  end  to  such  a  theme. 
For  my  part,  I  think  Nature  in  this 
matter  has  shewn  her  accustomed  wis- 
dom. As  she  made  man  with  aright 
and  a  left  hand,  so  it  seems  meet  that 
there  should  be  some  inequality  be- 
tween the  sexes ;  for,  as  monogamy 
(Mr.  Mahhus  notwithstanding)  is 
clearly  a  state  designed  for  man,  it 
"would  obviously  have  been  a  source  of 
endless  embarrassment, contention,  and 
difficulty,  had  the  parties  in  all  respects 
been  exactly  equal  and  homologous. 

I  shall  conclude  these  observations, 
"by  remarking  three  paradoxes  concern- 
ing females,  the  first  shewing  how  much 
more  individual  security  depends  on 
public  opinion  than  positive  institu- 
tions. Although  females  are  excluded 
from  power,  and  apparently  without 
protection,  yet  no  class  is  more  secure 
in  the  enjoyment  of  its  rights.  With- 
out representative  in  parliament,  they 
are  least  of  all  obnoxious  to  oppressive 
laws  ;  excluded  from  juries,  the  bar, 
and  the  bench,  their  offences  are  al- 
ways viewed  with  indulgence.  They 
have  no  minister  in  the  church,  yet  no 
class  is  prayed  for  more  fervently  ;  nor 
have  they  any  part  in  the  army  or  na- 
vy, yet  both  are  enthusiastic  in  their 
service ;  nor  in  die  magistrac}^,  yet  al- 
derman and  justices  of  peace  are  al- 
most proverbially  devoted  to  their  in- 
terest. In  short,  every  where,  and  on 
every  occasion,  they  are  treated  as  pri- 


vileged beings,  entitled  to  precedency  5 
and  thus  do  they  enjoy  the  honours  and 
immunities  through  courtesy,  which  the 
most  unquestioned  right  and  superiori- 
ty would  scarcely  procure  them.  It  is 
certainly  a  most  refined  and  nobly  prin- 
ciple which  grants  from  generosity  that 
respect,  reverence,  and  devotion  which 
the  most  unbounded  power  could 
scarcely  command.  If  that  chivalrous 
feeling  which  protects  the  interests  of 
the  fair  from  violation  from  a  sense  of 
their  weakness,  were  to  be  extended  to 
the  poorer  classes  from  a  sense  of  their 
destitute  condition,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  their  rights  would  be  far 
more  effectually  guarded  than  by  uni- 
versal suffrage  and  annual  parliaments. 
So  much  more  omnipotent  is  opinion 
than  law. 

The  second  paradox  is  somewhat 
connected  with  the  first.  Though  fe- 
males are  considered  unqualified  for 
superior  stations  in  society,  yet  they 
sometimes  exercise  sovereign  authority ; 
though  they  are  considered  unfit  to  dis- 
charge the  functions  of  an  admiral,  a 
judge,  a  commander-in-chief,  or  even  a 
parish  beadle,  yet  they  are  sometimes 
placed,  by  the  principle  of  hereditary 
succession,  at  the  head  of  the  array,  the 
navy,  and  the  administration  of  justice. 

The  last  paradox  is  this  :  one  would 
imagine  in  the  ^ warm  regions  of  the 
south,  where  men's  passions  are  the 
most  violent,  females  would  have  attain- 
ed the  highest  rank  ;  instead  of  which, 
it  is  in  the  cold  countries  of  the  north 
that  modern  gallantry  had  its  origin. 
Tacitus  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  distinguished  manner  in  which  our 
German  ancestors  treated  their  women 
in  their  almost  impenetrable  forests. 
They  worshipped  them  as  a  sort  of  su- 
pernatural beings  ;  their  household 
gods  in  peace,  their  most  valued  trea- 
sure in  war,  and  their  counsellors  and 
companions  at  all  times.  This  high 
homage  no  doubt,  arose  from  the  ex- 
treme delicacy  which  prevailed  respect- 
ing the  sexual  intercourse.  It  was  es- 
teemed dishonourable  to  be  intimate 
with  a  woman  till  the  twentieth  year ; 
a  custom  which,  Sir  Walter  Scott  ob- 
serves, was  not  only  favourable  to 
health  and  morals,  but  contributed  to 
place  females  in   that  dignified  rank 
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which  they  held  in  society.  "  Noth- 
ing," continues  the  same  writer,  "  tends 
so  much  to  bhmt  the  feehngs,  to  harden 
the  heart,  and  to  destroy  the  imagina- 
tion, as  the  worship  of  Vaga  V^enus  in 
early  youth."  The  German  wife,  once 
married,  seldom  endeavoured  to  forma 
second  union.  Polygamy  was  un- 
known ;  and  adultery,  which  rarely  oc- 
curred, was  punished  with  great  sever- 
ity ;  while  the  unfortunate  offender  had 
no  chance  to  obtain  a  second  husband, 
however  distinguished  by  beauty,  birth, 
or  wealth. 

These  customs  sufficiently  account 
for  the  high  estimation  of  women  among 
the  Gothic  tribes.  The  divinity  of  fe- 
males is  in  their  chastity  :  when  that  is 
violated,  the  veil  of  the  temple  is  rent, 
and  they  ceased  almost  to  be  objects  of 
devotion.  They  are  then  reduced  to 
that  state  of  humiliation  in  which  we 
find  them  in  the  seraglios  of  the  East. 
Is  it  surprising,  then,  that  they  guard 
with  such  watchfulness  the  secret  of 
their  power  ?  To  them  it  is  the  wand 
of  harlequin  ;  and  such  as  betray  it  to 
the  enemy  are  very  naturally  shunned 
as  traiteresses  to  the  interests  of  their 
order.  Indeed  it  is  a  double  treachery, 
equally  injurious  to  both  sides  :  by  it 
the  women  lose  their  dominion,  and 
the  men,  who  had  probably  fed  on 
heavenly  visions,  awake,  in  the  fruition 


of  their  hopes,  with  the  sad  conviction 
of  Philip  of  their  own  mortality. 

There  is  another  consideration  aris- 
ing out  of  this  subject,  which  may,  per- 
haps, be  worth  noticing.  We  learn 
from  it,  that  European  gallantry  is  not 
formed  on  the  models  of  ancient  chiv- 
alry, but  that  it  is  derived  from  a  njuch 
higher  source — from  that  source  from 
which  we  derive  our  most  valued  mu- 
nicipal institutions.  Indeed  chivalry 
(whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary, 
as  has  been  elsewhere  observed)  was 
but  a  gloomy,  ascetic,  and  absurd  super- 
stition, which  very  soon  after  its  insti- 
tution degenerated  into  the  coarsest 
brutality  and  licentiousness.  Mr.  I)y- 
moke,  at  the  Coronation,  I  ha\  e  often 
thought,  was  but  a  poor  representation 
of  the  stern,  subacid  knights  of  yore  ; 
his  gaudy  plumes  and  tinsel  trappings 
had  as  much  relation  to  the  Godfreys, 
Orlandos,  and  Bertrands  of  the  old 
time,  as  a  modern  drawing-room  has  to 
the  hall  of  William  Rufus. — But  I  have 
done,  Mr.  Editor.  In  looking  over  the 
beginning  of  this  epistle,  I  find  that 
there  are  some  matters  at  which  your 
fair  readers  may  probably  cavil :  you 
know.  Sir,  ray  object  is  merely  truth 
and  fair  play  ;  should  I  therefore  have 
inadvertently  fallen  into  any  considera- 
ble errors,  I  shall  most  willingly  submit 
to  correction. 


TO    A    STREAM. 


Whither,  tell  me,  Stream  ! 
Roll  these  idle  rills 
Down  the  rocks  where  Echo  lies, 
From  the  bleeding  hills  ; 
Kissing  every  heedless   flow'r 
As  it  droops  thy  waters  o'er 
With  a  liquid  lip  of  foam  ? 

*  From  the  mountain  urn 

O'er  the  heath    I  p,o, 

AVhcre  tht'  \\\\i\  linuct  sings 

To  the  woods  below  ; 

O'er  (he  meadow's  golden  dress, 

Rover  of  the  wilderness  ! 

And  the  sleeping  vales,  I  roam.' 

Wild  and  .silly  Stream  ! 
Ere  the  wish  be  vain, 
Turn  to  thy  grassy  spring, 
Murnnner  !  again. 
Tears,  tears  of  sorrow  deep, 
Rovers  o'er  their  follies  weep, 
For  a  dear  and  distant  home. 

Richard  Belvoir. 


(     lie     ) 


ALL  HALLOW  EVE  IN  IRELANB. 

Ill  the  hinder  end  of  harvest  upon  All  Hallow  eve 

Quhen  our  *g7u/e  nichbovrs  rydis  (now  gif  I  reid  richt) 

Some  bucklit  on  a  benwood  and  some  on  a  bene, 

Ay  trottand  into  troupes  fra  the  twilicht.  King  James  VI. 


COME  years  ago,  I  had  the  pleasure 
*^  of  passing  an  All  Hallow  Eve  at 
the  house  of  a  substantial  farmer  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  of  Shgo.  I  had 
been  wandering  the  whole  day,  about 
the  beautiful  and  romantic  glen  of 
Knock-na-ree,  and  entered  the  hospita- 
ble abode  of  my  wortliy  Milesian 
friend  just  as  the  dim  twilight  was 
melting  into  the  dark  gloom  of  an  au- 
tumnal evening. 

A  sparkling  turf-fire  enlivened  the 
liearth,  and  a  number  of  the  neighbour- 
ing young  rustics  were  mingled  with 
the  ruddy  children  of  mine  host  about 
the  room  ;  while  the  el,der  folks  encir- 
cled the  glittering  blaze,  or  crouched 
beneath  the  immense  chimney  that  jut- 
ted far  out  into  the  room.  Large  pie- 
ces of  hung  beef  and  rusty  bacon  adorn- 
ed the  walls,  a  spinning-wheel  was 
turned  up  under  the  ladder  which  as- 
cended to  the  loft,  the  white  wooden 
piggins  and  well-scoured  trenchers 
were  placed  in  meet  array  on  the  well- 
filled  shelves,  and  the  huge  dresser 
proudly  exhibited  its  store  of  shining 
pewter  to  the  admiring  eyes  of  the 
youthful  peasants.  A  door,  which 
stood  ajar  in  one  corner,  purposely  be- 
trayed the  treasures  of  "  the  best 
room  ;"  a  double  chest  of  drawers,  a 
polished  oaken  table,  and  several  an- 
tique and  quaintly-figured  chairs  re- 
flected the  beams  of  the  burning  turf, 
and  faintly  illumined  the  sacred  apart- 
ment. 

The  buxom  good  wife,  arrayed  in  a 
striped  linsey-wolsey  gown,  was  rega- 
ling her  friends  with  merry  lamb's- 
wool,  while  her  lively  children  and 
their  young  guests  indulged  in  the  usual 
.superstitions  and  quaint  customs  of  All 
Hallow  Eve.  Three  of  the  eldest  las- 
ses were  lurking  in  a  dark  corner  busily 
employed  in  kneading  a  cake  with  their 
left  thumbs.  Not  a  sound  escaped 
iVom  their  clenched  lips  ;    the   work 


proceeded  in  mute  solemnity;  a  single 
word  would  have  broken  the  charm, 
and  destroyed  their  ardent  hopes  of 
beholding  their  future  husbands  in  their 
dreams  after  having  partaken  of  the 
mystic  chmih-cake. 

While  this  work  was  going  on  si- 
lently in  the  corner,  a  group  of  sturdy 
boys  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  were  in- 
dulging in  all  the  uproar  of  boisterous 
merriment  at  the  glorious  game  oi  snap- 
apple.  A  burning  candle  was  affixed 
to  one  end  of  a  short  skewer,  and  a 
ripe  ruddy-cheeked  apple  stuck  at  the 
other.  The  skewer  was  suspended  by 
its  middle  with  a  piece  of  strong  cord 
from  the  dusky  ceiling,  and  being  gen- 
tly put  in  motion,  the  eager  boys  throng- 
ed tumultuously  forward  to  catch  the 
delicious  apple  in  their  mouths,  as  it 
performed  its  swinging  evolutions. 
Many  a  furzy  head  was  set  in  a  blaze, 
and  many  loud  laughs  and  chirruping 
exclamations  emanated  from  the  merry 
group  before  the  prize  was  carried  off. 
Several  young  girls  were  roasting  pairs 
of  matrimonial  apples  on  the  hearth. 
One  they  dignified  with  the  lordly  title 
of  "  The  Baron,"  and  the  other  was 
supposed  to  be  his  lady-wife.  And 
truly  it  was  a  bitter  satire  on  the  mar- 
ried state.  The  scorching  apples  re- 
sembled many  a  foolish  couple  in  the 
land.  Such  sputtering  and  foaming — 
such  angry  fuming  at  each  other — such 
prodigious  perspirations — such  vindic- 
tive tones  and  contemptuous  hissings  on 
both  sides,  and  then  such  melting  quiet- 
ness for  a  moment,  interrupted  by  a 
sudden  svvelling-up,  or  a  burly  look, 
that  renewed  the  sputtering  and  fum- 
ing, until  both  were  utterly  exhausted ! 
The  married  folks  looked  on  and  laugh- 
ed prodigiously,  ever  and  anon  ex- 
changing those  most  eloquent  and  vol- 
ume-speaking looks,  which  often  pass 
between  man  and  wife. 

Some  of  the  voiuiger  children  were 
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wandering  about  in  the  cold  moonlight, 
zealously  seeking  for  protecting  "  an- 
gry weed,"  to  charm  them  against  the 
fearful  displeasure  of  their  parents,  for 
the  ensuing  year.  The  revered  and 
grey-tressed  patriarch  of  the  family, 
with  fearful  inquisitive  looks  and  quiv- 
ering lips,  silently  tottered  about  on  his 
crutclies,  to  inspect  the  lusty  "  live- 
longs"  which  each  of  his  beloved 
grandchildren  had  suspended  from  the 
roof  on  Midsummer  Eve.  If  the  plant 
still  looked  green  and  healthy,  his 
countenance  lighted  up  into  a  faint 
smile,  and  a  pious  ejaculation  escaped 
from  his  thin  lips  ;  but  if  he  met  with 
one  which  shewed  the  sickly  symptoms 
of  decay,  how  woefully  would  tlie  fond 
old  man  look  round  for  the  child  who 
had  hung  it  up,  impressed  with  the 
heart-sickening  certainty,  that  the  sunk 
eye  and  pale  cheek  of  his  little  darling 
were  sorrowful  foretokens  of  the  untime- 
ly death  predicted  by  the  fatal  live-long. 

A  troop  of  the  youngest  boys  were 
kneeling  round  a  bucket  of  ice-cold  wa- 
ter, into  which  the  old  people,  from 
time  to  time,  threw  small  pieces  of 
coin,  for  the  shivering  younglings  to 
pick  up  from  the  bottom  with  their 
freezing  lips.  Some  of  the  maidens 
were  pouring  molten  lead  through  the 
bow  of  a  rusty  key  into  a  bowl  of  pure 
fountain-water,  and  tracing  indistinct 
semblances  to  different  objects  in  the 
various  shapes  which  the  lead  assumed. 
If  any  of  them  happened  to  cast  the 
likeness  of  a  ship,  her  future  lord  was 
doomed  to  be  a  hardy  sailor.  If  fancy 
could  warp  a  mis-shapen  lump  of  the 
cooled  metal  into  the  similitude  of 
a  horse,  a  helmet,  or  a  sword, 
the  happy  lass  tempted  her  fate  no 
farther,  but  merrily  danced  away,  rich 
in  the  dear  hope  of  being  wedded  to  a 
gallant  soldier.  If  the  dim  resem- 
blance accorded  not  with  her  sympa- 
thies or  inchnations,  the  dissatisfied  and 
pouting  girl  would  try  her  luck  again, 
again  to  be  defeated  in  her  hopes  :  un- 
til, at  length,  wearied  and  disgusted,  she 
rose  from  the  mystic  well  with  a  sad 
heart  and  a  heavy  brow,  to  seek  for 
consolation,  and  promises  of  better  for- 
tune in  a  different  rite. 

During  one    of  those  moments  of 


universal,  silence  which  often  happen 
in  the  most  roystering  assemblages,  a 
loud  and  rather  melodious  voice  was 
heard  at  a  little  distance  gaily  chanting 
an  old  beggarman's  song,  to  one  of  the 
merriest  tunes  that  ever  flowed  from 
the  lips  of  mirth  and  happiness. 

In  a  few  moments  the  children  came 
tumbling  in,and  joyfully  announced  the 
unexpected  arrival  of  Larry  Donovan. 
The  welcome  information  was  received 
with  an  unanimous  burst  of  enthusias- 
tic rapture,  which  had  hardly  subsided 
when  Larry  Donovan,  the  ancient  buc- 
haugh,  mounted  on  a  grey  drowsy- 
looking,  lop-eared  ass,  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  open  doorway.  Men, 
women,  and  children  were  all  collected 
about  the  threshold  to  greet  the  arrival 
of  the  white-bearded,  jovial  betrgar- 
man,  who  continued  to  troll  his  old 
song  amid  the  hearty  kead-mille-a-fal- 
thas*j  that  were  showered  upon  liira 
from  every  quarter.  He  vigorously 
raised  himself 'from  his  pad,  and  reach- 
ing over  the  heads  of  the  delighted 
youngsters,  warmly  grasped  the  tremb- 
ling, out-stretched  hand  of  the  old  pa- 
triarch. This  action  betrayed  a  pair 
of  thin  mis-shapen  legs  that  dangled 
impotently  behind  Larry's  muscular 
calves,  under  whose  efficient  covert 
they  had  hitherto  been  concealed. 
"  Who  have  you  there,  Larry  ?"  cried 
twenty  voices  at  once.  "  Och !  boys, 
boys,"  replied  the  happy  mendicant, 
'"  I'll  engage  my  fellow-traveller  and 
kinsman  here,  will  make  every  one  of 
your  young  hearts  dance  with  joy  this 
merry  night: — who  did  you"  think, 
boys,  Fd  mount  upon  my  Rory  and 
bring  along  with  me  to  the  house  of 
revelry  and  feasting,  but  honest  Dennis 
O'Neil,  the  old  piper  of  Innismurv." 
Dennis  now  shewed  his  grizzled  face 
over  the  broad  shoulder  of  his  compan- 
ion, and  struck  into  the  heart  of  the 
tune  of  Larry  Donovan's  much-loved 
song,  pealing  forth  such  cheering  notes 
from  his  pipes,  as  he  entered  the  house, 
that  every  eye  beamed  with  transport 
and  every  toe  was  set  in  merr}'  motion. 

The  floor  was  quickly  cleared  for 
dancing,  and  after  Larry  and  the  piper 
had  quaffed  a  piggin  of  pure  Potliient 
between  them,  the  latter  gave  the  sig- 
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nal  for  the  lads  and  lasses  to  take  their 
places.  Every  brow  was  beaming 
with  joy  and  expectation,  the  young 
men  were  looking  lovingly  into  tlie  blue 
eyes  of  their  maiden  partners,  when, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  the  top  couple 
started  off  to  the  galloping  measures  of 
"  Kiss  in  the  Furze." 

I  had  now  an  opportunity  of  more 
particularly  surveying  the  figure  and 
appearance  of  the  buchaugh.  He  was 
a  tall  handsome-looking  old  fellow, 
with  a  bright  eagle  glance,  a  high  un- 
furrowed  forehead,  a  full  cheek  and  a 
profusion  of  long  white  locks  floating 
carelessly  down  his  back  and  bosom. 
He  was  wrapped  up  in  a  coarse  blue 
cloak,  fastened  at  his  breast  with  a 
wooden  skewer.  A  broad  leathern 
belt  was  buckled  round  his  middle,  to 
which  his  little  meal-can,  and  flat  whis- 
key bottle  were  carefully  fastened,  and 
a  nut-brown  doothien  or  stunted  tobac- 
co pipe,  was  twisted  in  the  band  of  his 
old  slouched  hat.  He  was  engaged  in 
deep  confab  with  the  aged  grandsire  of 
the  family,  bur  his  ear  was  still  atten- 
tive to  the  rapid  flow  of  the  tune,  and 
he  regularly  beat  time  with  the  iron 
point  of  his  oaken  pike. 

As  soon  as  the  dance  was  ended, 
preparations  for  the  supper  were  set 
about  with  infinite  vigour  and  alacrity. 
A  neighbour's  son  disappeared  for  a 
few  seconds,  and  returned  with  a  colos- 
sal ''  cobler's  nob,t"  which,  Meleager 
like,  he  presented  on  bended  knee  to 
our  host's  eldest  daughter,  the  bloom- 
ing little  Alice,  and  gave  the  signa,!  for 
every  youth  to  salute  his  willing  part- 
ner by  imprinting  a  warm  kiss  on  the 
ripe  luscious  cheek  of  the  blushing 
damsel. 

The  young  man's  gift  was  immedi- 
ately ushered  into  an  iron  pot,  a  kish  of 
turf  and  a  fresh  log  were  brought  in — 
the  good  wife  spitted  a  fine  turkey,  and 
a  quarter  of  fat  kid  (w'.iich,  when  drest, 
tasted  as  delicious  as  tawn's  flesh,)  and 
little  Nicodemus,  our  host's  youngest 
boy,  with  a  mortified  and  reluctant  air, 
took  his  allotted  station  in  the  chimney 
corner,  and  sullenly  and  slowly  turned 
round  the  richly-fraught  spit  with  a 
heavy  old-fashioned  iron  hand-dog. 

The  simmering  waters  soon  began  to 
send  forth  the  most  delicious  of  sounds 
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to  the  ears  of  the  hungry  ;  the  blue 
flames  curled  and  twined  round  the 
black  crocks  in  snake-like  coils ;  the 
moaning  wind  sang  a  melancholy  fore- 
token of  the  death  of  the  waning  year  ; 
the  burning  turf,  and  the  bright  embers 
of  the  crumbling  log,  assumed  strange 
images  in  the  eyes  of  superstition  and 
fancy ;  and  the  whole  party  drew 
closely  round  the  glimmering  hearth, 
drinking  with  greedy  ears  the  honeyed 
words  of  the  old  Buchaugh.  He  was 
rich  in  the  legendary  histories  of  all 
the  great  families  in  the  kingdom  ;  ex- 
plained the  origin  of  such  bitter  male- 
dictions as  "  the  curse  of  Cromwell," 
and  "  the  screech  of  the  morning ;" 
sang  ancient  ditties,  and  told  affecting 
love-stories,  and  superstitious  tales  of 
midnight  goblins,  ladies  clad  in  white 
garments  tinged  with  crimson  blood, 
and  gaunt  warriors  galloping  through 
dark  glens  in  sable  armour  and  plumes 
of  waving  fire  ;  fearful  visions  of  dying 
men  ;  and  rich  descriptions  of  fairy 
revels  among  old  ruins,  or  on  the  bright 
greensward,  in  the  chill  moonlight 
beam. 

He  had  travelled  from  a  village  on 
the  other  side  of  Sligo,  with  the  ancient 
piper  behind  him,  alternately  playing 
boisterous  tunes  and  singing  roaring 
catches,  to  scare  away  the  mischievous 
elves  and  fearful  goblins  that  flit  about 
in  the  dark,  and  play  lawless  pranks 
upon  sober  travellers  with  impunit}^, 
on  All  Hallowmas  Eve.  "Wicked 
flesh  and  blood  too,"  quoth  he,  "  is  of- 
ten abroad  on  such  a  night  as  this.  I 
remember,  this  time  seven  years,  a  poor 
sin  fill  soul  of  a  footpad  formed  a  plan 
to  waylay  me,  as  I  passed  from  father 
Fitzpatrick's  snug  little  cabin,  on  the 
bog's  side,  to  old  Biddy  Maguire's  mer- 
ry-making on  the  liill.  The  simple 
fool  thought,  perhaps,  that  my  old 
cloak,  like  Thady  Aroon's,  was  lined 
with  rich  gold;  but  no  such  thing, 
boys :  Larry  Donovan  never  takes 
more  from  charitable  Christians,  than 
just  enough  to  make  his  heart  glad, and 
his  tongue  chirrup  for  the  night,  hving 
like  the  happy  birds  in  the  forest,  with- 
out a  single  thought  of  the  morrow. 
Well,  boys,  the  footpad  not  having 
a  distinct  recollection  of  my  figure,  at- 
tire, and  phiznomy,  or  perhaps  being 
head. 
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hoodwinked  by  the  thoughts  of  the 
ugly  business  he  was  going  about,  in- 
stead of  my  own  poor  body,  actually 
fell  upon  htde  Jack  Delany,  that  keeps 
the  a/i^-been-honse  in  the  valley.  It  is 
an  old  saying  and  a  true  one,  that  a  bad 
cause  makes  a  weak  heart ;  and  by  this 
pike  in  m/'  grasp,  little  Delany  over- 
came the  cowardly  cur  of  a  footpad, 
(who  was  no  Irishman,  do  you  mark,) 
knocked  the  dirty  poltroon  down,  and 
resolutely  robbed  him.  Now,  whether 
Delany  was  justified  in  going  so  far, 
Larry  Donovan  won't  pretend  to  de- 
cide ;  for  I'm  told  it  was  a  poser  for 
the  rosy,  good-humoured  priest  himself. 
But  when  Jack  lies  on  his  low  death- 
bed, with  the  clammy  dews  standing  on 
his  brow,  the  moaning  bibe  combing  her 
yellow  locks,  and  singing  the  death- 
wail  at  his  casement,  then  will  this, 
and  all  poor  Delany's  other  actions, 
appear  to  his  darkening  eye  in  their 
true  colours." 

The  supper-table  was  now  prepared. 
The  bright  holiday  pewter-plates  and 
dishes  gleamed  upon  the  board,  to  the 
utter  exclusion  of  the  wooden  bowl  and 
rude  trencher.  The  cobler's  nob  grin- 
ned ghastly  in  the  centre,  surrounded 
by  huge  piles  of  laughing  potatoes, 
while  the  light  brown  kid  and  frothy 
turkey  harmoniously  mingled  their 
tempting  odours.  Caulcannon  and 
apple-pies  were  smoking  on  all  sides  ; 
piggins  of  pure  Pothien  shone  brightly 
on  different  parts  of  the  loaded  table  ; 
and  we  took  our  seats  as  old  Dennis 
played  a  festal  flourish  on  his  sonorous 
pipe- 
After  the  repast,  dancing  was  resum- 
ed, and  the  old  mendicant  cheerily  ac- 
companied the  music  with  several  ver- 
ses of  the  old  song, 

"  'Twas  on  a  day, 
When  play  was  passing  free 
With  great  pleasantry. 
Mirth  and  jollity, 
Och  !  Ro  ! 
And  dancing  also." 

The  diversion  was  kept  up  for  many 
hours,  when  the  exhausted  young  men 
and  maidens  again  flocked  round  the 
entertaining  Buchaugh  I  had  wound 
myself  into  the  very  inmost  recesses  of 
his  affectionate  old  breast,  by  a  lucky  as- 
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sertion  that  there  were  wandering  men- 
dicants in  Fairy-land,  as  well  as  among 
the  Milesians.  A  blended  expression  of 
surprise  and  rapture  sat  on  his  happy 
countenance,  and  he  listened  with  dumb 
attention  to  my  recital  of  part  of  the 
Beggar's  petition  to  Mab  the  Fairy 
Queen. 

As  I  concluded  my  quotation  from 
the  alms-begging  prayer  of  the  pigmy 
mendicant  to  her  fairy  grace,  when  she 
was  rioting  perhaps  on  '•  a  moon-parch- 
ed grain  of  purest  wheat,"  or 

"  The  broke  heart  of  a  nightingale 
O'ercome  in  music," 

the  old  Buchaugh  cordially  grasped  my 
hand,  and,  drawing  his  tattered  cloak 
closer  about  him,  requited  me  with  a 
narration  of  '^  his  travels  into  foreign 
parts." 

After  a  preliminary  draught,  and 
the  usual  guttural  "  notes  of  prepara- 
tion," he  thus  began  : — "  Many,  many 
long  years  ago,  when  the  good  wife  in 
the  bee-hive  chair  was  as  blooming  a 
lass  as  any  of  the  young  blossoms  that 
gather  around  her,  I  was  slowly  pacing 
along  the  sea-shore,  near  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Stradbally,  when  a  barefooted 
little  fellow  ran  up  to  me,  ready  to  ex- 
plode, with  a  message  from  old  Thady 
Aroon,  the  great  Buchaugh,  who  lay 
at  the  last  extremity  of  lite  in  one  of 
the  little  cabins  in  the  village.  I  found 
the  old  man  at  holy  devotion  with  a 
venerable  priest  ;  and  as  soon  as  his 
prayers  were  ended  he  motioned  me 
to  approach,  and, convulsively  pressing 
my  hand  to  his  weakly -throbbing  heart, 
in  a  tremulous  and  broken  voice  spoke 
to  me  as  follows ; — '  Donovan,'  said 
he,  '  you're  my  own  cousin-german, 
and  I  am  sure  you've  as  honest  a  heart 
as  ever  beat  in  the  bosom  of  man. 
You  know  well  enough  how  long  I've 
been  wandering  over  the  land,  curing 
the  sick,  amusing  the  lusty,  carrying 
love-tokens  over  mountains  and  rivers, 
and  bearing  fond  requests  to  young 
maidens  from  their  lovers,  to  look  up 
to  the  blight  moon  at  midnight,  and 
think  that  those  who  dearly  loved  them, 
although  far,  far  away,  were  at  that 
moment  lifting  their  eyes  to  the  same 
place,  and  fondly  musing  upon  them. 
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In  the  course  of  a  long  life  I  have  con- 
trived to  glean  a  mighty  sum  of  money, 
which  you  will  find  carefully  sewed  up 
in  my  old   patched  cloak,  with    many 
valuable  bonds    and  good   notes  from 
some  of  the  great  ones  of   the  land. 
These  I  deliver  up  to  thee,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  this  good  and  holy  man,  solemn- 
ly enjoining  thee  to  act  faithfully,  and 
do  the  bidding  of  thy  dying  kinsman. 
By  the  side  of  the  Blackwater  you  will 
find  my  only  and  beloved  daughter,  in 
a  white  little  cottage,  which   was  lately 
inhabited  by  my  pious  sister  Bridget, 
whose  death-lament  was  sung   a    few 
weeks  ago — and  my  sweet  bud  is  now 
left  desolate   and  unprotected.     She  is 
married  ;  but  her  husband  breathes  the 
air  of  a  foreign   and    far-distant  land. 
He  is  a  young   East  Indian,  whom  his 
parents  sent  over  to  a  relation  in  Dub- 
lin, for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  libe- 
ral  education.     He  saw  my  mild  and 
beautiful  child,  loved  her,  and   was  be- 
loved, ardently  beloved,  in  return.    Al- 
though springing  from  a  proud  and  an- 
cient family,  he  disdained  not  to  wed 
with  the  humble  blood  of  a  wandering 
Buchaugh.     True  love  levels  all  dis- 
tinctions and  degrees.     The  youth  was 
suddenly  called  to  the  Indies    by  his 
father,  and  he  left  my  daughter  with  her 
aunt,  until  he  should  have   somewhat 
smoothed  the  severity  of  his  proud  fa- 
ther's displeasure,  which  he  expected 
would  at  first  rage  most  vehemently,  on 
hearing  that  the  child  of  his   hopes  had 
married  without  his  consent,  and  to  the 
daughter  of  a  beggar  too — a  wandering 
Buchaugh  on   the  mountains  of  Erin. 
He  knows  not  that  Peggy's  old  father 
can  give  her  the  dowry  of  a  Duchess, 
neither  does  the  girl  herself.     I  have 
confided  the  secret  of  my  wealth   to 
none  on  earth  before  this  day.     I  fear, 
from  the  young  man's  silence,  that  his 
father  has  roughly  thrust  him  from  his 
roof  for  his  indiscretion  ;    and  my  dy- 
ing wish  is,  that  you,  my  friend,  should 
accompany  my  Peggy  to  Calcutta,  seek 
out  her    beloved  husband,   and  place 
them  above  the  frowns   and  scorns  of 
the  cold  world,  and  his   cruel   haughty 
relatives,  by  endowing  them   with  this 
my  tattered  cloak. 

"  The  old  man  died  a  few  hours  af- 
ter, and  I  sought  out  the  young  bride's 


cottage  at  the  place  mentioned  by  the 
old  Buchaugh. 

'There  I  heard  the  thrushes  warbling:. 
The  dore  and  partridge  I  there  descried. 
And  the  lambkins  sporting  every  morning 
Down  by  the  banks  of  Blackwater  side.' 

After  a  long  search,  I  at  length  discov- 
ered the  jewel ;  and  truly  never  did 
the  warm  eye  of  youth  gaze  on  a  more 
lovely  object.  The  deep  melancholy 
in  which  i  found  her  absorbed,  her  pale 
countenance  and  mourning  raiment, 
interested  me  beyond  measure.  I  was 
then  young  and  warm-hearted,  and 
looked  upon  her  with  feeUngs  little 
short  of  pure   devotion. 

*  Her  head  hung  down  on  her  white,  white   breast) 
A  true  lover's  knot  to  her  heart  she  press'd, 
And  the  tear-drop  gleam'd  on  her  cold  pale  cheek 
Like  frozen  dew  on  the  lily  meek.' 

I  shewed  her  the  antique  silver  ring, 
richly  studded  with  diamonds,  of  old 
Aroon,  and  she  resigned  herself  wholly 
to  my  direction,  bitterly  bewailing  the 
death  of  the  Buchaugh.  We  coura- 
geously set  sail  for  the  Indies,  braving 
the  fearful  dangers  of  the  great  ocean, 
and  arrived  in  safety  at  the  doorgha 
father-in-law.  He  bore  the  honoured 
name  of  a  proud  Irish  family,  but  un- 
luckily springing  from  a  younger 
branch,  which  his  ancestors  had  impov- 
erished by  lavishing  the  whole  of  their 
possessions  on  the  elder  sons,  he  was 
driven  to  truck  and  barter  for  his  sup- 
port. He  went  on  prosperously  for 
many  years,  but,  meeting  with  a  sudden 
reverse  of  fortune  in  some  great  spec- 
ulations, had  sent  for  his  son  to  marry 
a  rich  heiress,  in  order  to  prop  up  his 
falhng  fortunes,  the  tottering  state  of 
wliich  he  had  much  ado  to  conceal. 
What  a  flood  of  agony  did  these  dread- 
ful tidings  pour  on  the  heart  of  young 
Hector  O'Hara,  on  his  arrival  at  Cal- 
cutta !  He  often  rallied  his  sinking 
spirits,  and  resolved  to  impart  the  se- 
cret of  his  marriage  to  his  father  ;  but 
the  moment  the  old  man  appeared  with 
his  stern  eye  and  care-worn  brow,  his 
resolution  vanished.  How  could  he 
hurry  him  into  the  grave,  by  saying  he 
had  wedded  with  the  daughter  of  a 
beggar  ?  How  blast  all  those  budding 
hopes,  from  the  blossoming  of  which 
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he  anticipated  such  pleasure  and  ad- 
vantages ? 

"  The  father  ahernately  endeavour- 
ed to  threaten   and   cajole  him  into  a 
consent  to  the  marriage  with  the   heir- 
ess— his  mother  on  her  bended  knees 
besought  hira  to  save  her  from  poverty 
and  ruin  ;    and  his  sisters  turned   with 
eyes  full  of  tears  and  imploring  looks 
upon  him.     Oppressed    with  their  un- 
relenting persecution  for  many  weeks, 
he  had  passed  the   night  in  dreaming 
agony.      The  whole  family  were  gath- 
ered round  him  in  the  breastfast-room, 
assailing  him  with   tears,  threats,  and 
bitter    reproaches — his  fevered   blood 
rushed   wildly   through  his  veins  ;  his 
heart  beat  convulsively  in   his  breast : 
his  sight  grew  dim  ;    his  brain  whirled, 
and  I  fear  the  fatal  consent  was   just 
quivering  on    his   white  lip,  when  the 
folding  doors  of  the  apartment  sudden- 
ly burst  open,   and  the   pale  face  and 
slender   figure   of  his  Peggy  appeared 
before  him.      "  My   wife  !    my  dear 
wife  !"  was  all  that  he  could  utter,  and 
he  bounded  into  her  encircling  arms. 
The  father   stood   aghast,  tlie  women 
shrieked,  and  the  young  wife  and  her 
husband  were  still  locked  to  each  oth- 
er's breast  when   I  entered   the   room, 
and  with  a  low  obeisance   introduced 
myself  as  a  relatioa  of  the  bride.     The 
amazement  of  all  instantly  increased  ; 
and  the  face  of  old  Hector  assumed  an 
expression  of   unfeigned    horror    and 
disgust,  as    I  threw  the  old   patciied 
cloaked  of  the   Buchaugh  at  his  feet, 
loudly  proclaiming  it  to  be  the  marriage 
portion  of  his  son's  wife.     The  sudden 
jerk  loosened  some  of  the  stitches,  and 
a  shower  of  bright  gold   covered  the 
floor.     In  a  few  words  I  explained  ev- 
ery thing.     The  winning  ways  of  Peg- 
gy soon  moved  the  hearts  of  the  family 


in  her  favour  ;  her  husband  was  hap- 
py in  her  love  ;  and  the  old  gold  and 
great  money-bonds  of  the  wandering 
Buchaugh  effectually  saved  the  sinking 
fortunes  of  the  proud  old  Hector 
O'ilara. 

'^  The  grateful  young  couple  implor- 
ed me  to  pass  the  remainder  of  my 
days  under  their  roof ;  but  my  heart 
yearned  for  the  land  of  my  forefatiiers. 
How  could  I  die  happy  in  a  foreign 
country,  with  only  one  of  my  own  dear 
kinsfolk  to  close  my  eyes  and  wail  over 
my  cold  corpse.''  How  could  I  rest  un- 
der any  turf  but  that  of  old  Erin  ? 
The  sun  seemed  to  look  upon  me  with 
a  strange  aspect — the  moon  had  not 
half  the  sweet  quietness  in  her  white 
face,  the  stars  did  not  shed  the  same 
soft  light  as  in  my  own  native  land. 
There  were  no  smiling  maidens  to  look 
out  upon  me  as  I  passed — no  bright- 
eyed  children  to  listen  to  my  tales — no 
hoary  grandsires  to  drop  the  tear  at  my 
pathetic  ditties — no  festal  merry-meet- 
ings on  All  Hallow  Eve — no  willing 
voice  to  join  with  me  in  loudly  chant- 
ing the  soul-stirring  anthem  of  Erin-go- 
bragh.  My  heart  was  in  Ireland,  all 
my  affections  were  centered  in  my  own 
country  ;  and  I  quickly  bade  adieu  to 
my  kind  friends,  and  cheerily  set  sail 
again  for  my  own  little  Isle  of  the 
Ocean." 

The  old  Buchaugh  and  the  merry 
piper  continued  to  amuse  us  for  the 
greatest  part  of  the  night ;  nor  did  the 
rustic  party  break  up  before  many  of 
the  youngsters  were  dozing  in  their 
seats,  the  piper's  eyes  twinkling  with 
the  effects  of  the  strong  Pothien,  the 
merry  cock  crowing  out  his  matinal 
salutation,  and  the  grey  dawn  glimmer- 
ing over  the  summit  of  the  lofty 
Knock-na-ree. 


VALE    ClUCIS. 


^i  Welsh  Song,  by  Mr.  Roscoe. 


Vale  of  the  Cross,  the  shepherds  tell, 
'Tis  sweet  within  thy  woods  to  dwell, 
For  there  are  sainted  shadows  seen, 
That  frequent  haunt  thy  dewy  green  ; 
In  wand'ring  winds  the  dirge  is  sung', 
The  convent  bell  by  spirits  rung. 
And  matin  hymns,  and  vesper  pray'r, 
Break  softly  on  the  tranquil  air. 


Vale  of  the  Cross,  the  shepherds  tell, 
'Tis  sweet  within  thy  woods  to  dwell, 
For  peace  has  there  her  spotless  throne. 
And  pleasure  to  the  world  unknown  ) 
The  murmur  of  the  distant  rills, 
The  Sabbath  silence  of  the  hills, 
And  all  the  quiet  God  has  given. 
Without  the  golden  gates  of  Heavea. 
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Hail,  lovely  land  !  from  cliffs  where  Winter  reigns 
Stern  midst  his  snows,  I  seek  thy  sunny  plains, 
And  gazing,  breathless  with  the  new  delight, 
Far,  far  beneath  me  bend  mine  eager  sight, 
To  watch  the  radiance  of  thy  beauty  break 
Through  vapours  frowning  round  each  rugged  peal<;. 
One  spot  appears,  one  line  of  tender  blue — 
Are  those  the  hills  I  loved,  the  vales  I  knew 
E'en  from  my  childhood  in  the  Poet's  strain  ? 
Behind  yon  beetling  crag  they're  lost  again  ; 
And  Desolation  re-assumes  her  sway, 
And  forms  of  Terror  close  around  ray  way. 
Once  more  the  clouds  dispart ;  yon  gorge  betwcea 
A  line  of  brighter,  clearer  light  is  seen, 
Wide  and  more  wide  its  spreading  circles  swell, 
Pale  tints  of  saffron  glance  o'er  tower  and  fell, 
And  rays  of  purple  mingling  with  the  shade 
Stream  o'er  the  plain,  and  in  the  horizon  fade  ;— 
Here,  weary  pilgrim,  rest  thine  anxious  eye, 
That  is  the  land  you  seek  ;  there,  there  lies  Italy. 

And  yet  I  linger — Yes,  thou  Power  sublime, 
That  dwell'st  exulting  'mid  the  wrecks  of  Time, 
I  pause  e'en  at  the  portal  of  thy  fame, 
And  feel  that  even  Keauty  woos  in  vain. 
Whilst  thou,  encircled  by  majestic  forms, 
Stalk'st  wildly  by,  and  through  the  deep-toned  StornjSf 
Speak'st  to  the  elements.     Thy  word  is  past ! 
The  icy  mountain  quivers  to  the  blast, 
The  overhanging  avalanche  impends. 
It  crashes,  toppling  downward,  it  descends 
With  repereussive  echoes,  sweeping  wide 
Forest  and  hamlet  in  its  furious  tide  ; 
Now  in  broad  cataracts  of  splendour  tost, 
Now  shatter'd  into  sparkling  gems  of  frost,  ■ 

Now  thundering  o'er  the  precipice's  verge 
Thiough  the  black  glen,  and  bursting  into  surge. 
Dread  symbols  of  omnipotence  Divine, 
Works  of  the  Eternal  Intellect,  whose  shrine 
Is  universal  Nature,  in  this  hour 
Of  solitude  I  feel,  I  own  your  power 
With  keener  sense  :  ye  mountains,  tempest-riven, 
From  peak  to  base  ;  ye  torrents,  madly  driven  -^ 

With  wreck  of  crag  and  forest  to  the  night 

Of  fathomless  gulphs  ;  ye  snowy  floods  of  light, 

Ridged  like  the  billow  of  a  shoreless  main 

Behind  the  pathway  of  the  hurricane — 

There  is  a  spirit  in  you,  which  comes  o'er 

The  mind's  lone  contemplations — let  me  pour 

Its  feeling  in  my  breast,  and  as  I  gaze  adore. 

Eternity  speaks  from  your  heights,  around 

Your  icy  brows  sweeps  the  awakening  sound 

That  hails  us  as  immortal :  this  vile  earth, 

This  body,  prison  of  our  heavenly  birth. 

Holds  not  communion  with  ;  'tis  the  soul 

That  mingles  with  your  terrors,  in  the  roll 

Of  your  deep  thunders,  in  the  distant  voice  ; 

Of  cataracts,  commanding  to  rejoice 

Its  heaven-aspiring  faculties.     Power,  might, 

And  majesty,  the  vast,  the  infinite, 

Are  shadow'd  in  those  giant  forms,  and  raise  ' 

To  $hem  pyx  aspir^tioos  wUiJs^  we  gaze 
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Till  all  the  bitter  ills  of  life,  which  tear 

Our  mortal  part,  the  stripes  of  grief  which  bare 

Our  bleeding  bosoms  to  the  scoffs  of  those 

Whose  morbid  dulness  feels  not  Fancy's  woes, 

Glance  harmless  from  us  ; — here  at  length  we're  free  ; 

Nature,  these  mental  spectres  haunt  not  thee. 


'T^HE  road  over  MontCenis  first  con- 
-*-  ducted  me  into  Italy.  What  I  saw 
and  felt  on  the  occasion  suggested  the 
foregoing  lines.  I  will  detail  in  prose, 
from  the  memoranda  I  made  on  the 
spot,  more  accurately,  the  observations 
which  occurred  to  nie,  and  the  emo- 
tions which  I  experienced. 

April  j.     We  left   the  small  town 
of  St.  Michael  at  break  of  day,  and  at 
the  first  post  arrived  at  Modene,  situa- 
ted very  romantically  at  the  entrance 
of  a  deep  defile   of  precipitous  moun- 
tains.    From  Modene  we   began  very 
perceptibly  to    ascend,  although    the 
commencement  of  the  passage  of  Mont 
Cenis  is  not  reckoned  from   this  place, 
but  from  Lans-le-bourg,  a  stage  farther. 
The  scenery,  upon  our  leaving  Modene, 
assumed  the  wildest  and  most  magnifi- 
cent character  :     the  precipices  were 
sudden   and   deep,  the   valleys  below 
hollowed  out  into  a   variety  of  savage 
forms,  and  their  natural  gloom  increas- 
ed by  the  thick  woods  of  pine  which 
overhung  them  ;  the  mountains  peaked 
and  covered  with  snow,  and  projecting 
their  bleak  and  barren  sides  and  straight 
unbroken  lines  into  the   glens  beneath. 
At  Lans-le-bourg  we  had  attained   an 
elevation  above  the  sea  of  more  than 
4000  feet.     From  this  place  the  ascent 
became  more  rapid  :  we  were  forced  to 
put  on  an  additional  pair  of  horses  to 
the  carriage,  and  to  take  with  us  some 
peasants,  to    assist  in   supporting   its 
weight  on  the  edge  of  the  precipices, 
which,  by  the  accumulation   of  snow, 
were  rendered  more  than  usually  dan- 
gerous.    We  proceeded  on  foot,  in  or- 
der to  have  a  more  perfect  view  of  the 
scenery.     The  road  ascended  by  long 
traverses,  six  of  which,  each  a  mile  in 
length,  led  from  Lans-le-bourg  to  the 
highest  point  of  Mont  Cenis  which   it 
was  necessary  to  pass.     Our  prospect 
was  dreary  in  the  extreme  :    on  every 
side  we  saw  wide-expanded  snows,  in- 
terrupted only  by  dark  woods  of  pine, 
which  stretched   up     the    mountains. 
The  snows  were  in  some  parts  so  deep. 


that  the  posts  which  are  placed  at  the 
edge  of  the  road  to  mark  its  direction, 
and  which  must  be  at  least  sixteen  feet 
high,  were  almost  covered.    The  snowy 
masses  impended  over  our  heads  from 
the  verge  of  perpendicular  cliffs,  and 
threatened  to  descend  and  overwhelm 
us  as  we   passed  ;  or  they  had  fallen 
across  the   road,  and  had     been   cut 
through   by  the  workmen  constantly 
employed  on  Mont  Cenis,  in  order  or 
to  afford  a  passage.     Whether  Hanni- 
bal passed  over  Mont  Cenis  or  not  has 
been  a  subject  of  debate   and  inquiry. 
It   is  however,  impossible  to  cross  it 
without   perpetually   recurring   to  the 
adventures  of  the  Punic  chiei',  and  the 
admirable  narrative   of   his  historian. 
'^  Ex  propinquo  visa  montium  altitudo, 
nivesque   coelo   prope  immixtee,  tecta 
informia  imposita   rupibus,  pecora  ju- 
mentaque  torrida  frigore,  homines  in- 
tonsi  et  inculti,  animalia  inanimaque 
omnia  rigentia  gelu,  ceetera  visu  quam 
dictu   foediora  tnrrorem   renovarunt." 
The  day  was  very  cold,  and  the  wind 
rushing  down  the  deep   gorges   of  the 
mountain,  and  bringing  with   it   parti- 
cles of  snow,  beat  directly  in  our  faces, 
and  added  much  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
ascent.       We,   however,  reached  the 
highest  part  of  the  road  in  about  two 
hours  and  a  half.      We  then  traversed 
a  dreary  plain,  completely  buried  under 
the  snow,  from  one  part  of  which   we 
had  a  fine  view  of  the  highest  peak  of 
Mont  Cenis,  which,  as  we  passed,  burst 
for  a  few  moments  from   the  clouds 
that   surrounded  it,  and   then   retired 
again  into  obscurity.     On  this  plain  is 
situated  a  convent,  the  monks  of  which 
are  especially  charged   with   the  care 
and  protection  of  the  distressed  travel- 
ler.    Near  the  convent  is  a  lake  whicii 
I  conclude  to  be  the  one  which  Strabo 
notices  as  the   sources  of    the   rivers 
Druentias  and  Durias.     At  a  short  dis- 
tance beyond,  near  a  single  house  call- 
ed the  Grande  Croix,  we  found  sledges 
waiting  for  us.     We  placed  ourselves 
in  them,  and  began  to  descend  very 
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rapidly.  Each  sledge  was  drawn  by  a 
mule,  and  guided  by  an  athletic  weath- 
er-beaten mountaineer.  In  one  place  the 
descent  was  so  rapid,  that  my  guide  dis- 
missed the  mule,  and  directed  the  sledge 
down  a  shelving  bank  of  snow,  so  steep 
that  my  own  weight  was  sufficient 
to  impel  it  with  considerable  velocity. 
Nothing  could  be  wilder  than  the  whole 
scene.  The  mountaineers  with  their 
sledges  bounding  from  rock  to  rock,  or 
sliding  with  their  burden  down  the  ridg- 
es of  congealed  snow  ;  the  bare  broad 
cliffs  hung  with  icicles,  or  the  torrent 
suspended  in  its  course  by  the  frost  ; 
the  road  winding  above  our  heads  in 
short  traverses,  down  which  was  seen 
at  a  distance  the  carriage  slowly  de- 
scending ;  a  rude  bridge  thrown  across 
a  chasm  or  mountain-stream  ;  the  deep 
black  valley  below,  in  which  appeared 
the  small  solitary  village  half  buried 
beneath  the  impending  rocks;  and  the 
vast  amphitheatre  of  Mont  Cenis,  with 
its  attendant  mountains  closing  in  every 
direction  around  us,  covered  with  snow 
and  veiled  in  clouds — all  together  form- 
ed a  scene  of  impressive  magnificence 
and  desolation.  We  left  our  sledges 
at  a  small  place  called  San  Nicolo,  and 


descended  in  our  carriage  the  rest  of 
the  way  to  Susa,  along  an  excellent 
road.  We  soon  perceived  that  we 
were  approaching  a  warmer  climate  j 
the  snow  disappeared  altogether  from 
the  edges  of  the  roads,  although  at  the 
corresponding  elevation  on  the  side  of 
Savoy  it  was  several  feet  deep  ;  the  air 
was  much  milder,  and  breathed  upon 
us  the  balmy  softness  of  Italy.  About 
an  hour  before  we  reached  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  Susa  was  visible,  deeply 
sunk  amidst  cliffs  of  great  elevation. 
As  we  descended,  and  as  the  mountains 
by  which  we  had  been  so  long  sur- 
rounded gradually  opened,  we  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  distant  Italian  plains 
and  hills,  seen  through  the  vista  of  the 
termination  of  the  range  of  Cenis. 
At  one  point  the  view  was  extremely 
beautiful :  vineyards  and  majestic 
woods  of  chesnut  formed  the  fore- 
ground ;  the  small  village  of  Novalese, 
with  the  spire  of  its  church,  appeared  a 
little  beyond  ;  Susa  still  farther  ;  and 
the  river  Duria,  winding  amidst  the 
dark  cliffs  of  the  Alps,  seemed  to  steal 
along  with  delight  to  the  purple  hills 
and  green  plains  of  Italy,  which  were 
seen  faintly  in  the  distance. 


Phillips's  history.^ 


Ty/TR.  Phillips  is  very  advantageously 
-*-"-■■  known  to  the  public  by  his  former 
work,  which,  though  defective  and  er- 
roneous in  parts,  yet  possesses  so  much 
of  curious  information  and  useful  in- 
struction as  to  be  very  generally  accep- 
table to  almost  every  class  of  readers. 
The  volumes  now  offered  are  equally 
deserving  of  praise.  The  author  has 
bestowed  similar  pains  in  digging  into 
ancient  writers  for  the  opinions  of  an- 
tiquity on  the  vegetable  world,  the 
strange  ideas  entertained  of  the  prop- 
erties of  particular  plants,  the  supersti- 
tions connected  with  others,  and  the 
domestic  purposes  to  which  all  that 
were  known  at  certain  eras  were  appli- 
ed. This  research,  mixed  as  it  is  with 
the  statement  of  recent  discoveries,  and 
the  results  of  an  improved  system  al- 
ways creating  new  varieties,  forms  al- 


together a  mass  of  intelligence  at  once 
entertaining  in  the  perusal,  and  replete 
with  matter  that  may  be  turned  to  plea- 
sure and  profit  in  the  every-day  routine 
of  life. 

During  the  reign  of  George  III.  six 
thousand  seven  Imndred  and  fifty-six 
rare  exotics  were  introduced  intoGreat 
Britain  ;  and  the  fostering  rule  of  his 
august  successor  assures  us  that  still 
more  marked  and  rapid  progress  will 
continue  to  be  made  in  thus  improving 
and  enriching  the  country.  To  exem- 
plify our  subject  in  details,  we  pass  Ar- 
tichoke, Asparagus,  Asphodel,  Barley, 
&c.  &c.  being  attracted  by  its  poetical 
analogies  to  Ocimum  or  Basil.  Mr.  P. 
defines  its  order  genus,  &c.  and  says, 

"  The  difficulty  of  overcoming  super- 
stitious prejudices  is  fully  exemplified 
in  this  fragrant  herb.     It  was  an  opin- 
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ion  among  the  ancients,  that  if  basil  was 
pounded  and  put  under  a  stone,  it 
would  breed  serpents  ;  from  this  notion 
its  use  was  decried ; — and  when  it  was 
transplanted  into  our  climate,  which 
was  found  too  cold  for  serpents,  these 
reptiles  degenerated  into  worms  and 
maggots,  which,  we  are  told,  this  vege- 
table will  engender,  if  it  be  only  chew- 
ed, and  put  into  the  sun. 

"  Basil  was  condemned  byChrysip- 
pus,  more  than  two  hundred  years  b.c.  as 
being  hurtful  to  the  stomach,  a  suppres- 
sor of  urine,  an  enemy  to  the  sight,  and 
a  robber  of  the  wits.  Diodorus  added, 
that  the  eating  of  this  plant  caused  cu- 
taneous insects  ;  and  the  Africans  were 
persuaded  that  no  person  could  survive 
if  he  were  stung  by  a  scorpion  on  the 
same  day  that  he  had  eaten  basil. 

"  We  notice  the  story  told  by  Hollerus 
of  this  plant  to  shew  how  far  supersti- 
tion and  credulity  carried  the  ill  effects 
of  basil.  He  relates,  that  an  Italian  by 
frequent  smelling  this  herb,  bred  a  scor- 
pion in  his  brain.        —     —     — 

"  The  Romans  sowed  the  seeds  of  this 
plant  with  maledictions  and  ill  words, 
believing  that  the  more  it  was  cursed, 
the  better  it  would  prosper  ;  and  when 
they  wished  for  a  crop,  they  trod  it 
down  with  their  feet,  and  prayed  to  the 
gods  that  it  might  not  vegetate.  —     — 

"  The  French  are  now  so  partial  to 
the  flavour  and  qualities  of  this  plant, 
that  its  leaves  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  almost  all  their  soups  and  sauces." 

Our  next  examples  shall  be  drawn 
from  the  more  familiar  Faba  or  Bean, 
and  Brassica  or  cabbage — 

"'  The  meal  of  beans  is  the  heaviest 
made  from  pulse,  and  was  called  in 
Latin  lomentum.  This  was  mingled 
with  frumentic  corn,  whole,  and  so 
eaten  by  the  ancients  ;  but  they  some- 
times, by  way  of  having  a  dainty,  bruis- 
ed it  first :  it  was  considered  a  strong 
food,  and  was  generally  eaten  with 
gruel  or  pottage.  It  was  thought  to 
dull  the  senses  and  understanding,  and 
to  cause  troublesome  dreams.  Pythag- 
oras expressly  forbade  beans  to  be 
eaten  by  his  disciples,  because  he  suj> 
posed  them  to  have  been  produced 
from  the  same  putrid  matter  from  which, 
at  the  creation  of  the  world,  man  was 
formed.       The  Romans  at  one  time 


believed,  that  the  souls  of  such  as  were 
departed,  resided  in  beans  ;  therefore 
they  were  eaten  at  funerals  and  obse- 
quies of  the  dead. 

"  Varro  relates,  that  the  great  priests 
or  sacrificers,  called  Fiamines,  abstain- 
ed from  beans  on  this  account,  as  also 
from  a  supposition  that  certain  letters 
or  characters  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
flowers,  that  indicated  heaviness  and 
signs  of  death.  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
attributes  the  abstinence  from  beans  to 
the  opinion  that  they  occasioned  steril- 
ity ;  which  is  confirmed  by  Theophras- 
tus,  who  extends  the  effects  even  to  the 
plants. 

"  The  Egyptian  priests  held  it  a 
crime  to  look  at  beans,  judging  the 
very  sight  unclean.  The  Flamens  Di- 
alis  was  not  permitted  even  to  mention 
the  name.  Lucian  introduces  a  philos- 
opher in  hell  saying,  that  to  eat  beans, 
and  to  eat  our  father's  head,  were  equal 
crimes.  —         —         — 

"  Beans  make  one  of  the  finest  of  all 
baits  for  fish,  if  prejxired  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  :  Steep  them  in  warm  wa- 
ter for  about  six  hours  ;  then  boil  them 
in  river-water  in  a  new  earthen  pot, 
glazed  in  the  inside  ;  when  about  half 
boiled,  to  a  quart  of  beans  add  two 
ounces  of  honey,  and  about  a  grain  of 
musk  ;  after  which  let  them  boil  for 
a  short  time.  Select  a  clear  part  of  the 
water,  and  throw  in  a  few  c^  these  beans 
early  in  the  morning,  and  again  at  even- 
ing, for  two  or  three  days,  which  will 
draw  the  fish  together,  and  they  may  be 
taken  in  a  casting  net  in  great  numbers. 

"  The  Roman  name  Brassica,  came, 
as  is  supposed,  from  pr(Bseco,  because 
it  was  cut  off  from  the  stalk :  it  was 
also  called  Caluis  in  Latin,  on  account 
of  the  goodness  of  its  stalks,  and  from 
which  the  English  name  Cole,  Colwort, 
or  Colewort,  is  derived.  The  word 
Cabbage,  by  which  all  the  varieties  of 
this  plant  are  now  improperly  called, 
means  the  firm  head  or  ball  that  is 
formed  by  the  leaves  turning  close  over 
each  other ;  from  that  circumstance  we 
say  the  cole  has  cabbaged,  or  the  tailor 
has  cabbaged. 

'Your  tailor,  instead  of  shreds,  cab- 
bages whole  yards  of  cloth.'* 

*  Avbuthnot's  History  of  John  Bull, 
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"  From  thence  arose  the  cant  word 
applied  to  tailors,  who  formerly  worked 
at  the  private  houses  of  their  customers, 
where  they  were  often  accused  of  cab- 
baging; which  means  the  rolling  up 
pieces  of  cloth,  instead  of  the  lists  and 
shreds,  which  they  claim  as  their  due. 

"  We  cannot  here  pass  over  tlie  ad- 
vice of  Bruyerinus,  respecting  the  pre- 
paring cabbage  for  the  table.  "  I  must," 
says  he,  "  expose  an  error,  which  is  no 
less  common  than  pernicious,  in  pre- 
paring cabbage.  Most  people,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ignorance  of  their 
cooks,  eat  it  after  it  has  been  long  boil- 
ed, a  circumstance  which  does  not  a 
little  diminish  both  its  grateful  taste  and 
salutary  qualities.  But  I  observe,  that 
those  who  have  a  more  polite  and  ele- 
gant turn,  order  their  cabbage  to  be 
slightly  boiled,  put  into  dishes,  and  sea- 
soned with  salt  and  oil ;  by  which 
method  they  assume  a  beautiful  green 
colour,  become  grateful  to  the  taste, 
and  proper  for  keeping  the  body  solu- 
ble. This  circumstance  ought  not  to  be 
forgot  by  those  who  are  lovers  of  cab- 
bage." 

"  The  ancients  boiled  their  cabbage 
with  nitre,  whicli  rendered  it  at  once 
more  grateful  to  the  palate,  and  more 
agreeable  to  the  eye.      —       —       — 

In  the  EconomicalJournal  of  France, 
the  following  method  of  guarding  cab- 
bages from  the  depredations  of  cater- 
pillars, is  stated  to  be  infallible  ;  and 
may,  perhaps,  be  equally  serviceable 
against  those  which  infect  other  vege- 
tables. 

"  Sow  a  belt  of  hemp-seed  round  the 
borders  of  the  ground  where  the  cab- 
bages are  planted,  and  although  the 
neighbourhood  be  infected  \\nth  cater- 
pillars, the  space  enclosed  by  the  hemp 
will  be  perfectly  free,  and  not  one  of 
these  vermin  will  approach  it." 

The  following  miscellaneous  extracts 
from  the  first  volume  will  further  illus- 
trate Mr.  Phillips'  production — 

"  Guinea  Pepper. — ^^he  following 
receipt  is  the  famous  pepper  medicine 
for  the  cure  of  malignant  influenza  and 
sore  throats  ;  which  has  been  found 
highly  efficacious,  and  is  recommended 
as  a  powerful  diaphorectic,  stimulant, 
and  antiseptic. 


"  Take  two  table  spoonfuls  of  small 
red  pepper,  or  three  of  common  Ca- 
yenne pepper,  add  two  of  fine  salt,  and 
beat  them  into  a  paste  ;  add  half  a  pint 
of  boiling  water,  strain  off  the  liquor 
when  cold,  and  add  to  it  half  a  pint  of 
very  sharp  vinegar.  Give  a  table 
spoonful  every  half  hour  as  a  dose  for 
an  adult,  and  so  in  proportion  for 
younger  patients.  Perhaps  this  medi- 
cine might  merit  a  trial  in  the  yellow 
fever.* 

"  The  general  mode  of  preparing  Ca- 
yenne  pepper  is  by  gathering  the  bird 
peppers  when  ripe,  drying  them  in  the 
sun,  powdering  and  mixing  them  with 
salt,  which,  when  well  dried,  is  put  in- 
to close  corked  bottles,  for  the  purpose 
of  excluding  the  air,  which  disposes  the 
salt  to  liquefy,  and  therefore  is  thought 
by  some  an  improper  ingredient  in  the 
composition.  This  is  sometimes  called 
Cayenne  butter,  and  is  is  general  es- 
teem for  the  excellent  relish  it  gives  to 
different  dishes," 

"  Fennel. — The  common  fennel  is 
now  but  little  used  for  culinary  pur- 
poses, except  as  a  sauce  for  mackerel. 
The  French  epicures  keep  their  fish  in 
the  leaves  of  fennel  to  make  them  firm. 
It  is  also  used  in  France,  in  water-suche, 
and  all  fish  soups. 

"  The  whole  of  the  plant  is  good  in 
soup  or  broth.  It  was  formerly  the 
practice  to  boil  fennel  with  all  fish,  and 
it  never  would  have  been  discontinued, 
had  its  virtues  been  more  generally 
known ;  for  it  consumes  the  phlegmatic 
humour,  in  which  most  fish  abound, 
and  which  greatly  annoys  many  per- 
sons who  are  fond  of  boiled  fish.  Our 
fishmongers  should  at  all  times  have  a 
plentiful  supply  of  this  hardy  and 
wholesome  herb,  every  part  of  which 
agrees  with  the  stomach. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  five  opening  roots  : 
it  is  recommended  in  broth  to  cleanse 
the  blood,  and  remove  obstructions  of 
the  liver,  and  to  clear  and  improve  the 
complexion  after  the  jaundice  and  other 
sickness. 

"  The  seed  is  one  of  the  greater  car- 
minative seeds  ;  and,  boiled  in  barley- 
water,  is  good  for  nurses,  as  it  is  said 
to  increase  milk  and  make  it  more 
"  Lunan. 
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wholesome  for  the  child — a  virtue  at- 
tributed also  to  the  leaves.  The  seeds 
are  also  recommended  for  those  who  are 
troubled  with  shortness  of  breath,  and 
wheezing  occasioned  by  stoppage  of 
the  kings.  Its  leaves  in  decoction 
strengthen  the  sight ;  its  juice,  taken 
fasting,  is  said  to  cure  intermittent  fe- 
vers. It  is  a  sudorific  and  carminative, 
facilitates  digestion  when  chewed  ;  and 
is  a  specific  in  malignant  putrid  fevers. 

"  There  is  a  simple  water  made  from 
the  leaves,  and  an  essential  oil  from  the 
seed  and  leaves.  Neumann  says,  "  The 
oil  obtained  from  the  leaves  on  the  up- 
per part  of  the  plant  is  much  finer, 
lighter,  and  more  subtle,  than  the  oil 
obtained  from  the  lower  leaves.  The 
former  oil  swims  on  water,  and  the  lat- 
ter sinks."  There  is  also  a  strong  wa- 
ter, or  kind  of  brandy,  made  of  the 
seeds  of  fennel,  called  fennel  water. 

"  Snakes  and  serpents  delight  in  fen- 


nel, and  seem  to  eat  it  medicinally  be- 
fore they  cast  off  their  old  skins.  Pliny 
says,  the  ancient  physicians  observed 
that  the  serpents,  having  wounded  the 
fennel  stalk,  cleared  their  eyes  with  the 
juice,  whereby  they  learnt  that  this 
herb  hath  the  singular  property  of 
cleansing  our  sight,  and  taking  away 
the  film  or  web  from  our  eye$  :  he  adds, 
that  the  only  time  to  obtain  the  juice  is 
when  the  stalk  is  nearly  full  grown  :  it 
was  administered  with  honey. 

"  Induced  by  these  observations,  the 
author  planted  fennel  on  a  bank  in  his 
shrubbery,  where  he  had  frequently 
seen  snakes ;  but  for  want  of  that  time 
and  caution,  which  it  requires  to  watch 
these  reptiles,  he  has  never  seen  them 
bite  this  herb,  but  has  often  found  the 
stalks  not  only  wounded,  but  eaten 
nearly  half  through,  either  by  these,  or 
some  other  animal." 
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A  VOLUME  of  poetry  from  the  pen 
■^^  of  a  person  who  stands  so  high 
both  in  the  literary  and  political  world 
as  Mr.  Thelwall,  cannot  fail  to  be  an 
object  of  more  than  ordinary  interest ; 
and  we  are  persuaded,  that  in  introdu- 
cing such  a  production  to"  the  notice  of 
our  readers,  we  are  conferring  a  recip- 
rocal pleasure  upon  them  and  ourselves. 
Many  of  Mr.  Thelwall's  poetical 
productions  have  already  met  the  pub- 
lic eye,  but  they  have  never  before 
made  their  appearance,  in  a  regular  or 
collected  form,  and  the  present  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  the  first  fair 
opportunity  that  has  been  afforded  of 
ascertaining  his  true  character  as  a  po- 
et. Judging  from  these  specimens,  we 
should  say,  that  the  soft  and  tender  is 
more  his  forte  than  the  bold  and  sub- 
lime :  he  is  better  fitted  to  chant  the 
amorous  lay  of  the  Troubaduor,  than 
the  spirit-stirring  strain  of  the  warrior  ; 
and  seems  rather  to  aim  at  culling  a 
wreath  of  the  wild  flowers  that  nature 
has  strewn  in  his  way,  than  at  soaring 


into  the  loftier  regions  of  Parnassus, 
and  giving  "to  airy  nothing  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name."  Nor  will  he 
suffer  by  this  preference  in  the  estima- 
tion of  those  persons,  who  are  no  ad- 
mirers of  certain  bards  of  high  re- 
nown, that  have  mistaken  rhapsody 
for  sublimity  :  have  deemed  horrors 
and  crimes  to  be  the  most  appropriate 
subjects  of  soothing  song,  and  have 
conceived  that  they  approach  the  per- 
fection of  their  art,  in  proportion  as 
their  languaage  becomes  remote  from 
common  understanding,  and  their  de- 
scriptions from  versimilitude.  With 
writers  of  this  stamp,  Mr.  Thelwall  has 
certainly  nothing  in  common  ;  but  he 
may  justly  claim  an  honourable  station 
among  those  who  have  excelled  in 
strains  of  sweetness  and  tenderness, 
and  in  awakening  the  better  feelings, 
and  kindlier  sensibilities  of  our  nature. 
His  anacreontics,  of  which  there  are 
several  in  the  collection,  exhibit  very 
superior  powers  ;  we  subjoin  the  fol- 
lowing as  a  specimen. 


16 
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IF   WHEJV    THE    SPARKLING    GOB- 
LET   FLOWS. 

If  when  the  sparkling  goblet  flows, 

I  braid  my  temples  with  the  rose. 

And,  while  reflected  o'er  the  brira, 

I  see  the  deepening  blushes  swim. 

With  wilder  ecstacies  of  soul, 

I  b  id  the  tide  of  Bacchus  roll,— 

'Tis  that  the  blush  that  paints  the  rose, 

A  type  of  thee,  my  fair,  bestows, 

And  bath'd  within  the  cup  I'd  be. 

That  glows  with  love,  and  glows  of  thee. 

If,  when  retiring  to  repose. 
Still  in  my  chamber  bloom  the  rose. 
And,  twin'd  in  many  a  wreathing  string, 
O'er  all  my  couch  a  fragrance  fling. 
Which  scattering  on  my  fervid  breast. 
Sooths  me,  with  opiate  charm,  to  rest  ;— 
'xis  that  the  fragrance  of  tlie  rose 
The  breathing  of  thy  lip  bestows  : 
And  dreams  of  b  liss  it  wafts  to  me. 
That  ;reathe  of  love,  and  breathe  of  thee. 

Then  come,  Naera  !  sweeter  rose! 
For  whom  my  restless  fancy  glows  ; 
Come — whelm  in  dearer  joys  the  soul 
Than  ever  bath'd  in  flowing  bowl  ; — 
Come, and,  in  waking  kisses,  deal 
Such  rapture  as  my  dreams  reveal ; 
And  while,  with  mingling  soul,  I  sip 
The  balmy  fragrance  of  thy  lip. 
More — more  than  vision'd  bliss  'twill  be— 
To  wake  to  love,  and  wake  for  thee. 

From  many  of  equal  merit,  we  offer 
to  our  readers,  the  beautiful  piece  enti- 
tled, 

HOPE    DEFERRED, 

Brimful  of  blifs  the  goblet  flow'd, 

'Twas  lifted  to  the  very  lip  ; 
With  hope  the  thirsty  bosoiu  glow'd. 

And  the  bow'd  head  was  bent  to  sip  : 

But  envious  fortune  snatch'd  away 

The  mantling  promise  of  delight: 
O'er-clouded  was  the  genial  ray. 

And  the  sweet  dream  was  put  to  flight. 

O  Mary  !  is  the  goblet  gone — 

The  draught  forever  cast  away  ? 
Or  IS  it  but  a  while  withdrawn. 

To  come  more  sweeten'd  by  delay  ? 

Yes,  Mary!  yes— that  speaking  eye 

Tells  me  the  cup  again  shall  flow  : 
And  bless'd  occasion  shall  supply 

The  mutual  bliss  we  pant  to  know. 

The  following  version  of  the  138th 
psalm  certainly  appears  to  us  extreme- 
ly harmonious. 

r4STRYTHY  STRBAM,0  BABTlON. 

Fast  by  thy  stream,  O  Babylon,  reclining, 
Woe-begone  exiie,  lO  the  gale  of  evening 
Only  responsive,  my  forsaken  harp  I 

Hung  on  the  willow. 


Gush'd  the  big  tear-drops,  as  my  soul  remembered 
Zion,  thy  mountain  paradise,  my  country  ! 
When  the  fierce  bands  Assyrian,  who  led  us 
Captive  from  Salem, 

Claim'd,inour  mournful  bitterness  of  anguish. 
Songs  and  unscasun'd  madrigals  of  joyance  ; 
"  Sing  the  sweet-tempered  carol  that  ye  wont  to 
Warble  in  Zion." 

Dumb  be  my  tuneful  eloquence,  if  ever 
Strange  echoes  answer  to  a  song  of  Zion  : 
Blasted  this  right  hand  if  I  should  forget  thee, 
Land  of  my  fathers. 

The  reproach  under  which  our  lan- 
guage labours  of  harshness,  arising 
from  the  frequent  recurrence  of  hissing 
sounds,  is  well  known.  Mr.  Thelwall 
has  given  us  a  curious  specimen  of  "  an 
English  song  without  a  Sibilant,"  as  a 
proof  that  this  fault  might  partly,  at 
least,  be  avoided.  As  it  contains  but 
a  few  stanzas,  and  may  be  considered 
a  kind  of  poetical  novelty,  we  shall 
subjoin  it. 

SONG. 

No— not  the  eye  of  tender  blue, 

Tho'  Mai-y,  twere  the  tint  of  thine  ;— 

Or  breathing  lip  of  glowing  hue 
Might  bid  the  opening  bud  repine, 

Had  long  enthraii'd  my  mind  : 

Nor  tint  with  tint,  alternate  aiding 

That  o'er  the  dimpled  tablet  flow. 
The  vermile  to  the  lily  fading  ; 

Nor  ringlet  bright  with  orient  glow 

In  many  a  tendril  twin'd. 

The  breathing  tint,  the  beamy  ray. 

The  linear  harmony  divine. 
That  o'er  the  form  of  beauty  play. 

Might  warm  a  colder  heart  than  mine, 
But  not  for  ever  bind. 

But  when  to  radiant  form  and  feature, 

Internal  worth  and  feeling  join 
With  temper  mild  and  gay  good  nature,— 

Around  the  willing  heart,  they  twine 

The  empire  of  the  mind. 

We  had  marked  several  other  beau- 
tiful passages  for  extracting,  but  our 
limits  will  not  admit  of  their  insertion  5 
we  must  therefore  refer  our  readers  to 
the  work  itself  for  further  entertain- 
ment. For  ourselves,  we  can  truly 
say,  that  this  miscellany  has  much  ex- 
ceeded our  expectations,  and  that  we 
should  be  glad  indeed,  could  we  always 
in  our  moments  of  relaxation  from  the 
severer  pursuits  and  occupations  of 
life,  ensure  amusement  equal  to  that 
which  we  have  derived  from  the  Poet- 
ical Recreations  of  the  Champion, 
Moiu  Mag.  March 
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An  Original  tv^TT^u  from  a  Travel- 
ler of  Distinction,  concerning  gen- 
eral  WASHINGTON. 

#^N  my  arrival  at  Alexandria,  I  was 
exceedingly  desirous  to  visit  Mount 
Vernon,  a  seat  belonging  to  General 
Washington  at  ten  miles  distance. 
After  having  traversed  several  exten- 
sive woods,  and  surmounted  two  hills, 
1  discovered  a  house  built  in  a  style  of 
elegant  simplicity,  and  appearing  in 
every  respect  agreeable.  In  front  of 
it,  were  meadows  kept  in  excellent  or- 
der ;  on  one  side  were  tables  and  offi- 
ces, and  on  the  other  a  greenhouse  and 
several  buildings  in  which  negroes  were 
at  work,  and  a  court-yard  adjoining 
was  full  of  turkies,  ducks,  geese,  and 
other  fowls.  This  house  which  com- 
mands a  charming  prospect  of  the  Po- 
tomac, has  a  large  and  elegant  portico 
on  the  side  towards  the  river  ;  the 
apartments  are  admirably  adapted  to 
the  building,  and  the  outside  is  covered 
with  a  kind  of  varnish,  that  renders  it 
impenetrable  to  the  rain. 

The  general,  who  did  not  arrive  until 
the  evening,  when  he  came  home  ex- 
ceedingly fatigued,  had  been  visiting  a 
distant  part  of  his  property,  wiiere  he 
intended  to  open  a  new  road.  You 
have  often  heard  him  compared  to  Cin- 
cinnatus ;  the  comparison  is  exact. 
This  celebrated  general  is  no  more  at 
present  than  a  plain  planter,  unceas- 
ingly occupied  about  the  cares  of  his 
farm,  as  he  himself  terms  it. 

He  shewed  me  a  barn  which  he  had 
just  finished ;  it  is  a  building  about 
one  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  of  a 
breadth  in  proportion.  It  is  destined 
to  contain  his  corn,  his  potatoes,  his 
turnips,  &c.  Around  it  he  has  con- 
structed stables  for  his  cattle,  his  horses, 
and  his  asses,  of  which  he  has  multi- 
plied a  breed  hitherto  unknown  in  that 
country.  The  different  parts  of  this 
building  are  so  skilfully  distributed  that 
one  man  may  fill  the  racks  with  pota- 
toes, hay,  &c.  in  a  very  short  time,  and 
that  without  any  difficulty;  the  general 
informed  me  that  it  was  built  after  a 
plan  transmitted  him  by  the  celebrated 


Arthur  Young,  but  that  he  had  made 
several  alterations  in  it.  This  barn, 
which  is  of  bricks  made  upon  the  spot, 
did  not  cost  above  3001. — in  i.ngland 
the  expenses  would  have  amounted  to 
lOOOl.  He  has  planted  700  bushels  of 
potatoes  this  year  :  all  this  seems  very 
sinprising  in  Virginia,  where  they 
Jieither  erect  barns,  nor  raise  provender 
for  their  cattle. 

His  asses,  his  horses,  and  his  mules, 
were  feeding  in  the  neighbouring  fields. 
He  informed  me  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  introduce  the  use  of  artificial 
meadows,  wliich  are  so  uncommon,  and 
yet  so  necessary  in  that  province,  for 
the  cattle  often  want  provisions  in  win- 
ter. His  mules  thrive  uncommonly 
well, and  he  has  a  noble  stallion  which 
will  keep  up  the  race  of  the  finest  hor- 
ses to  be  found  in  this  part  of  America. 
He  also  possesses  two  superb  asses.  >ne 
of  which  came  from  Malta  and  the  other 
from  Spain.  He  has  three  hundred 
negroes,  who  are  distributed  in  log 
houses,  scattered  over  diiferent  parts  of 
his  [)roperty  which,  in  this  neighbour- 
hood alone,  amounts  to  10,000  acres, 
and  Colonel  Humphrey,  his  secretary^ 
assured  me  that  in  different  parts  of 
America,  he  has  more  than  200,i>  if . 

The  general  sent  to  tingland  for  a 
farmer  well  skilled  in  the  agriculture  cf 
that  country,  and  this  person  presides 
over  the  cultivation  of  his  lands. 

Every  thing  in  his  house  bespeak', 
simplicity  ;  his  table  is  served  plenti 
fully  but  without  any  pomp,  and  every 
part  of  his  domestic  economy  evince i 
uncommon  regularity.  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington superintends  every  thing,  and 
joins  to  the  good  qualities  o(  a  farmer's 
wife,  that  dignified  simplicity  which 
ought  to  characterize  a  lady  whose 
husband  has  acted  so  conspicuous  part. 

General  Washington  has  noiliing 
very  characteristic  in  his  countenance, 
and  it  is  owing  to  this  circumstance  tliat 
his  likeness  is  so  very  difficult  to  be. 
taken,  and  that  so  few  painters  have 
succeeded  in  his  portrait.  Thegooti- 
ness  of  I'.is  heart,  seems  conspicuous  in 
every  look,  and  every   movement  of 
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his  mind  :  his  eyes  possess  but  httle 
of  that  brilliancy  for  which  they  were 
so  conspicuous  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
or  during  some  difilicult  emergency  in 
the  field  of  battle  ;  they  become  ex- 
tremely animated,  however,  and  lively, 
in  the  heat  of  argument.  Abundance 
of  good  sense  is  discoverable  in  all  his 
questions  and  replies,  and  in  his  con- 
versation he  evinces  the  utmost  modesty 
and  diffidence  of  his  own  powers.  He 
speaks  of  the  American  war  as  if  he 
had  not  directed  its  operations,  and  of 
his  own  battles  and  victories,  with  an 
indifiference  that  would  not  become  a 
stranger. 

After  having  given  liberty  to  his 
country,  he  is  now  about  to  add  to  her 
wealth  and  her  respectability,  being 
called  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  his 
fellow  citizens  to  preside  over  the  civil 
government  of  America,  and  to  evince 
that  zeal,  discretion,  assiduity  and  pub- 
lic virtue  in  peace,  which  he  so  won- 
derfully displayed  during  a  long,  a 
bloody,  a  ruinous,  but  a  successful  war- 
fare. 

FASCINATION. 

That  serpents  terrify  birds,   and  to 
such  a  degree  that  the   poor  little   vic- 
tims flutter  about  and  fall  within   their 
reach,  I   can   readily   believe ;    but  to 
suppose   that  they   possess  any  charm 
or   power  of  fascination  will  scarcely 
be  allowed  by  those  who  deserve  the 
name  of  philosophers,  or  who  search 
into  the   reason   of  things.       The  fol- 
lowing occurrence  towards   the  latter 
end  of  1800,  suggests   an  observation 
that  will  explain  some   circumstantial 
relations  quoted  in  natural  history  : — 
A  parrot  belonging  to  my  family,  was 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  neighbour, 
during  our  retirement   to     a   country 
house,  and  was  placed,  as  usual,  at  the 
■window.     A  dromedary  happened   to 
pass  by,  and  stretching  forth  its  long 
neck  towards  the  parrot,  affrighted  the 
poor  bird  to  such  a  degree  that  it  fell 
off  its  perch  upon  its  back,  and  remain- 
ed a  long  time  in  convulsions.     Why 
give  an  air  of  adventure  and  surprize  ? 
why  plunge  inte  a  maze  of  inquiries  ? 
May  not  a  common  incident — a  fright 
— produced    by    an    object  of  terror, 
serve    as    a  clue    to    the  judgment  ? 
Would  not  this  have  been  called  fasci- 


nation had  the  part  of  the  dromedary 
been  performed  by  the  serpent  ? 

LADY  ARCHER,  formerly  miss  west, 

lived  to  a  good  old  age — a  proof  that 
cosmetics  are  not  so  fatal  as  has  been 
supposed.  Nature  had  given  her  a  fine 
aquiline  nose,  like  the  princesses  of  the 
House  of  Austria,  and  she  did  not  fail 
to  give  herself  a  complexion.  She  re- 
sembled a  fine  old  wainscoted  painting 
with  the  face  and  features  shining  thro' 
a  thick  incrustation  of  copal  varnish. 

Her  ladyship  was,  for  many  years, 
the  wonder  of  the  fashionable  world — 
envied  by  all  the  ladies  that  frequented 
the  court.  She  had  a  splendid  house 
in  Portland  Place,  with  et  cetera  equal 
in  brilliancy  and  beauty  to,  or  rather 
surpassing  those  of  any  of  her  con- 
temporaries. JVlagnificent  appendages 
were  a  sort  of  scenery  she  glorified  in 
— milk-white  horse  to  her  carriage — 
the  coachman  and  footman  in  grand, 
shewy  liveries — the  carriage  lined  with 
a  silk  calculated  to  exhibit  the  com- 
plexion, &c.  &c. 

I  recollect,  however,  to  have  seen 
the  late  Mrs.  Robinson  go  far  beyond 
all  this  in  the  rich  exuberance  of  her 
genius  ;  a  yellow  lining  to  her  landau 
with  a  black  footman,  to  contrast  with 
her  beautiful  countenance  and  fascina- 
ting figure,  and  thus  render  both  more 
lovely.  Lady  Archer's  house  at  Barnes 
Elms  Terrace,  was  fittted  up  with  an 
elegance  of  ornaments  and  drapery  to 
strike  the  senses,  and  yet  powerfully 
addressed  to  the  imagination.  She 
could  give  an  insinuating  interest  to  the 
scenes  about  her,  which  other  eyes 
were  viewing.  Her  kitchen  garden 
and  pleasure  ground  of  five  acres — the 
Thames  running  in  front  as  if  apper- 
taining to  the  grounds — the  apartments 
most  tastefully  decorated  in  the  Chinese 
style — a  fine  conservatory  opening  into 
the  principal  apartment,  with  grapes, 
slow  peaches,  &c.  at  the  end  a  magnifi- 
cent sopha,  with  a  superb  curtain,  all 
displayed  with  a  peculiar  grace,  and  to 
the  greatest  advantage.  Much  praise 
was  due  to  the  arrangements  in  her 
collection  of  green  and  hot  house 
plants,  the  appellations  of  which  she 
was  well  acquainted  with,  as  also  every 
thing  relating  to  their  history. 
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ADMIRAL    SIR   RICHARD    HUGHES 

was  of  an  ancient  family — ran  away 
with  Miss  Sloane,  descended  from  the 
family  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  ;  he  was  a 
midshipman  with  Sir  Edward  Hughes, 
who,  by  some  mistake,  put  out  the  eye 
of  his  friend  with  a  fork,  when  about 
to  transfix  a  cock  roach.  While  admi- 
ral on  the  Halifax  station,  he  surveyed 
the  woods  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  was 
introduced  to  the  King  on  his  return, 
and  had  an  audience  of  two  hours  in 
the  closet.  He  then  became  an  admi- 
ral in  the  West  Indies.  He  was  a  very 
handsome  man,  wore  a  ribbon  over  his 
eye,  and  was  at  once  a  poet,  a  musi- 
cian, a  well  informed  man,  and  a  most 
accomphshed  gentleman. 

The  late  captain  hughes 
was  the  son  of  an  admiral  and  a  baronet. 
This  young  man,  heir  to  a  good  fortune, 
possessed  of  wit  and  humour,  and  un- 
doubtedly had  many  of  the  best  requi- 
sites for  a  gentleman.  But  one  fault 
he  had  also,  but  it  was  a  fault  that  pre- 
cluded his  advancement,  ruinefl  his 
constitution  completely,  cut  his  life 
short,  and  put  a  period  to  the  hopes  of 
his  family  and  acquaintance. 

Constant  and  habitual   intoxication 


Not  so  iu  ancient  days  of  Caledon, 

Was  thy  voice  mute  amid  the  fatal  crowd, 

When  lays  of  hopeless  love  or  glory  won 
Aroused  thefc-arful,  and  subdiicd  the  proud. 

At  each  according  pause  was  heard  aloud 
Thine  ardent  sympathy,  sublime  and  high. 

Fair  dames  and  crested  knights  attentive  bow'd. 
For  still  the  burthen  of  thy  minstrelsy 
Was  knighthood's   dauntless    deed,  and  beauty's 
matchless  eye. 

O,  wake  once  more  !  how  rude  soe'er  the  hand 
That  ventures  o'er  thy  magic  maze  to  stray, 
O,  wake  once  more!    though  scarce  thy  skill  eom^ 
mand 

Some  feeble  echoing  of  thine  earlier  lay  : 
Though  harsh  and  faint,  and  soon  to  die  away, 

And  all  unworthy  of  thy  nobler  strain, 
Yet  if  one  heart  breathe  higher  at  the  sway, 

The  wizard  note  has  not  bten  touched  in  vain, 

Then  silent  be  no  more  !  Enchantress  wake  again  ! 
Sweet  f  eviot  on  thy  silver  tide. 

The  glaring  bale-fires  blaze  no  more, 
No  longer  steel-clad  warriors  ride 

Along  thy  wild  and  willow'd  shore. 
Where'er  thou  wmd'st  by  dale  and  hill 
All,  all  is  peaceful,  all  is  still. 

As  if  thy  waves,  since  Time  was  born. 
Since  first  they  roU'd  their  way  to  Tweed, 
Had  only  heard  the  shepherd's  reed, 

Nor  started  at  the  bugle  horn. 


Unlike  the  tide  of  human  time. 

Which,  though  it  change  in  ceaseless  flow. 

Retains  each  grief,  retains  each  crime, 
Its  earliest  course  was  doomed  to  know. 

And  darker  as  it  downward  bears. 

Is  staiii'd  with  past  and  present  tears. 

having  at  length  endangered  his  life,  a    Low  as  that  tide  has  ebbed  wuh  me, 

physician     belonging    to    the     fleet   told         ItstiUrenects  to  memory-seye 

him  that  if  he  persisted  he  would  ac- 
tually wear  away  the  coats  of  his  sto- 
mach. With  a  non-chalance  that  too 
strongly  marked  his  character,  he  re- 
plied, ''  I  thank  you,  Doctor,  for  your 
information,  but  in  case  of  such  an  ac- 
cident, which  I  find  it  difficult  to  pro- 
vide against,  it  must  loork  in  its  icaist- 
coat.^' 


The  tiour  my  brave,  my  only  boy 
Fell  by  the  side  of  great  Dundee. 
Why,  when  the  volleying  minstrel  play'd 
Against  the  bloody  Highland  blade, 
Vv'hy  was  not  I  beside  him  laid  ? 
Ei'ough  !  he  died  the  death  of  fame. 
Enough  !  he  died  with  conquering  Giame. 

WALTER  SCOTT. 
Fehnuay  17,  1810. 


MARMION. 

The  following  exquisitely  beautiful 
passage  of  JMarmion  was  in  circulation 
before  the  poem  was  published,  and  as 
it  varies  in  some  respects  I'rom  the 
printed  copy,  it  will  be  esteemed  a  cu- 
riosity among  the  devotees  of  the  il- 
lustrious author. 

Ilaip  of  the  north  !  that  mouldering  long  hath  hung 
On  the  witch  elm  that  shades  Saint  Fellan's  spring, 

And  down  the  fitful  breeze  its  warblings  flung 
Till  enviously  did  around  thee  cling. 

With  her  green  ringlets  muffling  every  stirring, 
O,  wizard  harp  !  still  must  thine  accent*  sleep 

'Jilid  rustling  leaves  and  fountains  murmuring. 
Still  must  thy  sweeter  sounds  their  silence  keep. 
Nor  bid  a  warrior  smile,  nor  teach  a  maid  to  weep. 


LORD    NELSON. 

I  visited  Lord  JNelson  relative  to  my 
History  of  the  War.  On  the  Neapoli- 
tan subject  he  was  as  impetuous  in  lan- 
guage as  in  gesture,  two  or  three  times 
clapping  his  hand  on  his  sword,  and 
once  drawing  it  half  out.  When  he 
had  calmed  himself  on  his  questionable 
conduct  in  that  business,  I  directed  tht^ 
discourse  to  the  battle  of  the  Isile,  aiui 
becoming  tranquil,  he  drew  on  a  sheet 
of  paper,  a  sketch  of  the  positions,  and 
entered  minutely  into  a  desciiptiou  of 
his  manoeuvres.  1  thought  the  sketch 
curious,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
bring  it  away. 
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ORI&I.VAL    ANECDOTES — LITERARV    NEWS REMARKABLE    IN«IDEMT3j    fcc. 


THE    UNICORN, 

Mr.  Campbell  has  brought  with  him  from 
Mashow,  itt  Africa,  the  head  of  an  animal 
which  is  believed  by  many,  and  it  is  endeav- 
oured to  prove,  to  be  the  Unicorn  of  Holy 
Writ. 

When  shot  it  was  called  a  rhinoceros, 
but  the  head  being  brought  in,  it  was  found 
to  be  different  from  all  the  others  that  had 
been  killed.  The  common  African  rhinoce- 
ros, continues  Campbell,  has  a  crooked 
horn  resembling  a  cock's  spur,  which  rises 
about  nine  or  ten  inches  above  the  nose  and 
inclines  backwards  ;  immadiately  behind 
this  is  a  short  thick  horn  ;  but  the  head  they 
brought  had  a  straight  horn  projecting  three 
feet  from  the  forehead,  about  ten  inches  above 
the  tip  of  the  nose.  The  projection  of  this 
great  horn  very  much  resembles  that  of  the 
fanciful  Unicorn  in  the  British  arms.  It  has 
a  small  thick  horny  substance,  eight  inches 
long,  immediately  behind  it,  which  can 
hardly  be  observed  on  the  animal  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  hundred  yards,  and  seems  to  be 
designed  for  keeping  fast  that  which  is  pen- 


etrated by  the  long  horn  ;  so  that  this  spe- 
cies of  rhinoceros  must  appear  really  like  a 
unicorn  when  running  in  the  field.  The 
head  resembled  in  size  a  uine-gallon  cask, 
nnd  measured  three  feet  from  the  mouth  to 
the  ear,  and  being  much  larger  than  that  of 
the  one  with  the  crooked  horn,  and  which 
measured  eleven  feet  in  length,  the  animal 
itself  must  have  been  still  larger  and  more 
formidable.  From  its  weight,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  horn,  it  appears  capable  of  over- 
coming any  creature  hitherto  known.  Hard- 
ly any  of  the  natives  took  the  smallest  no- 
tice of  the  head,  but  treated  it  as  a  thing 
familiar  to  them.  As  the  entire  horn  is 
perfectly  solid,  the  natives,  I  afterwards 
heard,  made  from  one  horn  four  handles 
for  their  battle-axes.  Our  people  wounded 
another,  which  they  reported  to  be  much 
larger.* 

it  has  been  further  stated  in  No.  XV.  of 

the  Missionary   Sketches,  that    "  the  head 

measured  from  the   ears  to  the  nose  three 

feet :  the  length  of  the  horn,  which  is  nearly 

black,  is  also   three  feet,  projecting   from 

the  forehead,  about  ten  inches   above    the 

nose.     There  is  a   small  horny  projection, 

of  a  conical  shape,  measuring  about  eight 

inches,  immediately  behind  the  great  horn, 

apparently  designed     for   keeping   fast    or 

steady  whatever  is  penetrated  by  the  great 

horn.     Tills  projection  is  scarcely  observed 

at  a  very  little  distance.     The  animal  is  not 

carnivorous,  but  chiefly  feeds  on  grass  and 

bushes. 

"  Mr.  Campbell  was  very  desirous  to  ob- 
tain as  adequate  an  idea  as  possible  of  the 
bulk  of  the  animal  killed  near  Mashow 
and  with  this  view  questioned  Ihs  Hotten- 
tots, who  described  it  as  being  much  larger 
than  the  rhinoceros,  and  equal  in  size  to 
three  oxen  or  four  horses. 

"  The  skull  and  horn  excited  great  curi- 
osity at  Cape  Town,  most  scientific  persons 
there  being  of  opinion  that  it  was  all  that 
we  should  have  for  the  Unicorn.  An  ani- 
mal of  the  size  af  a  horse,  which  the  fancied 
Unicorn  is  supposed  to  be,  would  not  answer 
the  description  of  the  Unicorn  given  in  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  where  it  is  described  as  a 
very  large,  ferocious,  and  untameable  crea- 
ture ;  but  the  animal  in  question  exactly 
enswers  to  it  in  every  respect. 

"  The  Hebrew  name  by  which  it  is  called 
is  Reem,  which  signifies  Might  or  Strength. 
The  translators  of  the  Old  Testament   into 


*  The  head  being  so  weighty  ;  and  the  distance  to  the  Cape  so  great,  it  appeared  neces- 
sary to  cut  off  the  under  jaw  and  leave  it  behind  ;  (the  Mashow  who  cut  off  the  flesh  from 
it  had  ten  cuts  on  his  back,  which  were  marks  for  ten  men  he  had  killed  in  his  lifetime.) 
The  animal  is  considered  by  naturalists,  since  the  arrival  of  the  skull  in  London,  to  be  the 
Unicorn  of  the  ancients,  and  the  same  as  that  which  is  described  in  the  39th  chapter  of 
the  book  of  Job.  The  part  of  the  head  brought  to  London,  may  be  seffn  at  the  Missionary 
jMuseum  ;  and,  for  such  as  n^ay  not  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  head  itself,  the  an- 
sexed  drawing  of  it  has  bceii  mudc. 


.  Varieties. 
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Greek  called  it  Monoeeros ;  in  the  Latin  (or 
Vulgate)  translation  it  is  Unicornis.  In  va- 
rious countries  it  bears  a  name  of  similar 
import.  In  Geez  it  is  called  Jlrwe  Harich, 
and  in  the  Amharic,  Jluraris,  both  signify- 
ing "  the  large  wild  beast  with  the  horn." 
In  Nubia,  it  is  called  Girnamgirn,  or  "  horn 
upon  horn."  This  exactly  applies  to  the 
skull  in  the  Society's  Museum,  which  has 
a  small  conical  horn  behind  the  long  one. 
From  the  latter  we  presume  this  animal  has 
been  denominated  the  Unicorn,  it  being  the 
principal,  and  by  far  the  most  prominent 
horn,  the  other,  as  before  intimated,  being 
scarcely  distinguishable  at  a  short  distance 
The  writer  of  the  article  "  Unicorn,"  in  the 
Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 
observes,  (defining  the  term,)  "  the  Scrip- 
tural name  of  an  animal,  which  was  un- 
doubtedly the  one-horned  Rhinoceros." 

"  Some  authors,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
have  described  an  animal,  which  they  call 
the  Unicorn,  said  to  resemble  a  horse,  or 
deer,  with  a  long  horn,  represented  in 
English  heraldry  as  one  of  the  supporters 
of  the  royal  arms  ;  but  there  is  reason  to 
doubt  the  existence  of  any  such  quadruped. 
It  is  probable  that  the  long  horn  ascribed 
to  such  an  animal  is  that  of  a  fish,  or,  as 
termed  by  some,  a  Sea  Unicorn,  called  the 
Monodon,  or  Xarwhol,  confounding  the 
land  and  sea  animal  together.  The  horn  of 
the  fish  here  alluded  to,  was  formerly  im- 
posed on  the  world  as  the  horn  of  the"  Uni- 
corn, at  an  immense  price.  On  the  whole, 
it  appears  highly  probable  that  the  Rhino- 
ceros, having  one  long  horn  projecting  from 
Its  face,  is  the  only  Unicorn  existing,  and 
although  it  has  a  kind  of  stump  of  another 
horn  behind  the  long  projecting  one,  yet 
that  it  has  been  denominated  Unicorn,  (or 
one  horn,)  from  that  which  is  so  obvious 
and  prominent ;  and  certainly  its  great  bulk 
and  strength  render  it  such"  a  formidable 
and  powerful  animal  as  is  described  in  the 
Sacred  Scriptures." 

STEAM  ENGINES  OP  ENGLAND. 
A  French  writer,  M.  Dupin,  give  the  fol- 
lowmg  illustration  of  the  labour  of  these 
machines.  The  great  pyramid  of  Egypt  re- 
quired for  its  erection  above  1(>0,00(>  men 
for  20  years  :  but  if  it  were  required  again 
to  raise  the  stones  from  the  quarries,  and 
place  them  at  their  present  heiglit,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  steam-engines  of  England,  which 
are  at  most  managed  by  36,000  men,  would 
be  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect  in  18 
hours.  U  it  were  required  to  know  how 
long  a  time  they  would  take  to  cut  the  stones, 
and  move  them  from  the  quarries  to  the 
P-^^^l^''!'  a  very  tow  days  would  be  found 
sufiicient.  The  vohime  of  the  great  pyramid 
IS  4,0«X>,000  cubic  metres,  its  weight  is 
about  10,400,000  tons,or  10,400,000,000  kil- 
ogrammes. The  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
pyramid  is  elevated  49  metres  from  the 
base,  and  taking  11  metres  as  the  main 
depth  oi  the  quarries,  the  total  height  of 
e'evfttion  is  10  metres,  which,  multiplied  by 
i0,400j000  tons,  gives  624,000,000  tons  rais- 


ed one  metre.  Thus  the  total  of  the  steam- 
engines  in  England  represents  a  power  of 
320,000  horses.  These  engines  moved  for 
twenty-four  hours  would  raise  862,800,000 
tons  one  metre  high,  and  consequently, 
547,100,000  tons  in  13  hours,  which  sur- 
passes the  produce  of  the  labour  spent  in 
raising  the  materials  of  the  great  pyramid. 

Washington's  statue. 

Canova's  Statue  of  Washington  repre- 
sents him  as  writing  his  farewell  address. 
He  is  seated  in  an  ancient  Roman  chair,  with 
his  right  leg  drawn  up  and  his  left  careless- 
ly extended  ;  holding  in  one  hand  a  pen 
and  in  the  other  a  scroll  ;  at  his  feet  lie  the 
baton  of  a  field  marshal,  and  a  sword  like 
that  of  the  ancient  Roman.  The  costume  is 
also  Roman,  the  head  and  neck  bare,  a  close 
vest  and  bracese,  with  a  girdle  round  the 
waist,  upon  which  are  displayed  Medusa's 
head  and  other  classical  emblems.  The 
statue  is  of  white  marble  of  the  finest  kind, 
as  is  likewise  the  pedestal  ;  upon  the  four 
sides  of  which  are  four  bas-reliefs,  com- 
memorating important  circumstances  in  the 
life  of  the  hero. 

GREECE. 

A  pamphlet  of  considerable  interest  has 
just  been  published,  under  the  title  of  War 
in  Greece,  in  which  the  writer  draws  the  fol- 
lowing picture  of  the  respective  forces,  &.C. 
of  the  Turks  and  Greeks  : — "  Greece  at  this 
moment  is  full  of  men  highly  endowed,  and  a 
powerful  and  general  thirst  for  knowledge 
has  filled  the  universities  of  Europe  with 
Greek  students,  supported  by  the  patriotic 
aid  of  their  countrymen.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  Greeks  are  pre-eminently  industrious, 
brave,  learned,  patriotic,  or  religious  ;  but  I 
do  say,  that  to  possess  these  qualities  at  all,  is 
a  strong  proof  of  their  force  of  character,  to 
those  who  know  what  the  Turkish  sway  has 
been,  and  that  it  still  is,  with  regard  to  civil- 
ization, an  exterminating  principle.  It  is 
said  that  the  Greeks  lie — that  they  steal — 
that  they  assassinate — be  it  so  ;  but  let  it  be 
asked  what  can  men  do  that  have  no  pro- 
tection against  conquerors,  who  at  pleasure 
take  from  them  their  wives,  their  children, 
their  fortunes,  and  their  lives  .''  They  will 
lie,  whose  destruction  follows  the  truth  ; 
they  will  steal,  from  whom  all  has  been  sto- 
len ;  they  will  assassinate,  who  have  ne 
other  protection  against  murderers.  There 
was  but  one  reproach  against  the  Greeks  : 
'  Why  do  you  not  use  upon  your  tyrants  V 
and  this  reproach  they  have  wiped  awa_>  ; 
let  it  not  be  said  that  a  great  people,  strug- 
gling sword  in  hand  for  freedom,  are  a  de- 
based people  ;  say,  rather,  that  those  sur- 
rounding nations  who  withhold  their  aid  are 
debased." 

The  writer  gives  the  following  estimate  of 
the  advantages  possessed  by  each  of  the 
contending  parties  : — "  What  is  then  the 
state  of  the  Greeks.'  1st.  They  are  far 
more  numerous  than  their  enemies.  2d. 
They  possess  equal  courage.  3d.  They  pos- 
sess tiie  greatest  part  of  the  country,  and 
many  large  tracts,  and  some  islands  where 
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the  Turk,  even  in  the  day  of  his  strength, 
never  could  penetrate  ;  and  these  form  so 
many  impregnable  fortresses  from  which  to 
draw  supplies.  4th.  The  Greeks  have  sail- 
ors ;  the  Turks  have  none.  5th.  The  ma- 
chine of  Turkish  government  has,  in  all  its 
subordinate  parts,  been  woiked  by  Greeks, 
and  will  go  on  badly  without  them.  6th. 
The  Greeks  are  better  informed  on  all  sub- 
jects than  the  Turks.  7th.  They  fight  not 
for  civil  and  religious  freedom  alone,  but 
for  existence;  extirpation  is  certain,  if  they 
are  defeated  ;  whereas  the  Turks  have  Asia 
Minor  to  retreat  into,  and  only  fight  for  a 
province  belonging  to  their  sovereign.  8th 
The  best  troops  the  Sultan  had  in  his  army 
are  amongst  those  Greeks  now  in  arms 
against  him  ;  and  9th.  The  Turkish  army 
may  have  courage  and  arms,  but  nothing 
else,  and  is  not  entitled  to  the  name  of  an 
army  ;  it  is  a  numerous  banditti,  so  bad, 
that  the  last  Emperor  lo.st  his  life  by  an  at- 
tempt to  restore  discipline  and  introduce 
tlie  European  system  among  theJanizaries." 

Against  these  nine  advantages  may  be 
placed  these  on  the  side  of  the  Turks  : — 
'■'  1st.  They  have  an  established  govern- 
ment. 2d.  They  hold  most  of  the  fortresses. 
3d.  The  Sultan  may  have  great  command 
of  money  if  he  acts  wisely.  4th.  He  has 
greater  means  of  forging  arms  and  making 
gunpowder.  A  total  ignorance  of  the  art  of 
war,  and  a  complete  want  of  discipline,  is  a 
disadvantage  common  to  both  Greeks  and 
Turks,  but  the  former  have  the  advantage  of 
being  aware  of  their  ignorance,  and  eager 
to  remedy  the  deficit.  This  feeling  is  a  host 
of  strength  on  their  side." 

With  respect  to  the  manner  of  arming 
the  Greeks,  he  proposes  the  pike  as  the  best 
weapon  they  can  adopt.  It  can  be  made  by 
every  peasant ;  it  is  cheaper  than  any  oth- 
er ;  it  needs  no  ammunition  but  courage  ;  it 
is  used  without  any  instruction  ;  it  is  terri- 
ble in  attack,  and  offensive  war  is  the  game 
for  Greece  to  play  :  It  is  termed  by  Monte- 
cuculi  the  queen  of  iveapons.  He  does  not 
assert  that  it  is  superior  to  the  musket  and 
bayonet  generally,  but  it  is  superior  to  the 
Turkish  musket  that  has  no  bayonet.  In 
retreating,  a  musket  is  a  superior  weapon, 
and  he  proposes  that  one-fourth  of  the  army 
should  carry  them.  The  cavalry  should  be 
armed  v,ith  swords  and  lances  ;  and  pistols, 
which  abound  in  Greece,  might  be  given  to 
both  services. 

LITERARY. 

The  Songs  of  Anacreon,  of  Teos,  are  in 
the  press  ;  translated  into  English  measure, 
by  Lord  Tiiurlow. 

Early  in  March  will  be  published,  Marian 
De  Britton,  a  Novel,  by  Capt.  DeRf.nzv. 

That  delightful  writer.  Miss  Opie,  has  in 
the  press  Madeline,  a  tale,  in  two  vols. 

We  have  been  assured  that  the  sale  of 
Scottish  novels  has  been  unduly  e.r/jggcrff/erf, 
and  that  not  more  than  12,000  of  one  novel 
has  ever  been  sold.  The  profits,  therefore, 
are  not  more  than  a  third  of  our  late  esti- 
mate. 


The  revived  art  of  Engraving  on  Wood,  is 
about  to  be  extensively  and  eflfectually  ap- 
plied to  the  illustration  of  Bibles,  Testa- 
ments, and  Common  Prayer  Books.  In 
February  was  published,  in  all  the  usual 
sizes,  and  varied  bindings,  at  an  advance 
of  only  four,  five,  or  six  shillings  each,  oa 
different  sized  editions,  the  Holy  Bible, 
with  Three  Hundred  Engravings,  copied  by 
W.  M.  Craig,  Esq.  from  the  designs  of  the 
great  masters  in  the  different  schools  of 
painting,  and  engraved  in  a  style  of  superior 
effect  and  beauty.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  attempts  hitherto  made  to  illus- 
trate Bibles  in  a  pleasing  and  popular  man- 
ner, this  undertaking  will  unquestionably 
be  the  cheapest,  most  comprehensive,  and 
complete  that  has  ever  been  submitted  to 
the  world.  For  Pocket  Bibles,  impressions 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  upwards,  of  the 
best  subjects  will  be  taken  on  India  Paper 
as  proofs,  and  this  edition,  at  the  same  ex- 
tra cost  of  five  Shillings,  will  form  the  most 
exquisitively  beautiful  edition  of  the  Bible 
ever  offered  to  the  world.  Ornamented  Tes- 
taments of  all  sizes  may  in  like  manner  be 
had,  each  illustrated  by  one  hundred  en- 
gravings, at  two  shillings  above  the  usual 
price  ;  and  the  cheapest  School  Testaments 
will  be  prepared  at  one  shilling  extra.  Or- 
namented Common  Prayer  Books  will  also 
be  prepared  of  every  size,  from  the  large 
octavo  to  the  small  32mo,  illustrated  with 
sixty  engravings,  and  may  be  had  at  one 
shilling  and  sixpence,  or  one  shilling  extra 
in  every  variety.  By  changing  the  inscrip- 
tions the  engravings  will  be  adapted  to  Bi- 
bles and  Testaments  in  all  languages.  For- 
eign booksellers  and  Missionary  Societies, 
may  be  supplied  with  sets  of  the  engravings 
with  inscriptions  in  any  language  for  the 
ornament  and  illustration  of  Bibles  and 
Testaments,  whatever  be  the  language  in 
which  they  are  printed.  The  English  edi- 
tions into  which  the  engravings  will  be  in- 
troduced, will  be  the  best  that  are  produced 
at  the  authorized  presses  of  the  United  King- 
dom ;  and  the  Bibles,  Testaments,  and  Com- 
mon Prayer  Books,  thus  offered  to  the 
world,  will,  in  consequence,  unite  every 
point  of  perfection. 

Miss  Spence  will  shortly  publish  a  new 
work,  entitled  Old  Stories,  in  3  vols. 

The  Works  of  Doctor  James  Arminius, 
formerly  of  Ley  den,  are  in  the  press. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

Sir  Horaud  of  Arden  :  a  Tale. 

The  Priest :  a  Novel,  3  vols. 

Maurice  Powell :  an  Historical  Welsh 
Tale  of  England's  Troubles,  3  vols. 

Tales  of  Ton  ;  third  and  last  Series,  con- 
taining a  Tale  of  the  Heart,  the  Hat  and 
Feathers,  Education  and  no  Education,  iic. 

De  Renzy ;  or,  the  Man  of  Sorrow,  3  vols. 

Mav  you  like  it. 

The  Scottish  Orphans :  a  Moral  Tale, 
founded  on  an  Historical  Fact  ;  by  Mrs. 
Blackford. 

G'liltv  or  not  Guilty  ?  or,  a  Lesson  for 
Husbands  ;  by  Ann  of  Swansea,  5  vols. 
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BOSTON,  MAY  15,  1822. 


(Montbly  Ma;;azineiJan>) 
A     VISIT   TO   MOUAT    ETNA. 


Catania. 

TITE  set  out  at  three  o'clock,  P.  M. 
from  this  city,  and  proceeding 
slowly  on  my  mule,  I  ruminated  on  the 
description  which  1  am  about  to  give 
you  of  the  most  celebrated  of  volcanoes, 
of  which  you  have  already  heard  so 
much, that  I  have  decided  simply  tore- 
late  to  you  what  came  under  my  own 
observation.  We  began  our  march  in 
frightful  roads,  amidst  rocks  of  lava 
which  cover  the  first  part  of  the  route. 
Our  mules,  habituated  to  these  rough 
passes,  never  once  stumbled  ;  but  an 
accident  happening  to  mine  embarrass- 
ed me  greatly.  1  felt  my  foot  wet,  and 
one  side  of  my  pantaloons  was  covered 
with  blood  :  I  alighted  and  perceived 
that  my  mule  had  been  recently  hurt. 
With  a  handkerchief  and  thong  we 
bound  up  the  wound,  and  continued  our 
journey  in  a  road  covered  with  lava, 
but  bordered  with  superb  Indian  fig 
trees,  (this  fruit  which  is  despised  in 
America  is  an  article  of  great  consump- 
tion in  Sicily,)  ordinary  fig  trees,  and 
enormous  olives  :  every  where  else  this 
tree  appeared  to  me  paltry,  and  of  a 
difficult  vegetation  ;  but  here  it  grows 
to  admiration.  After  proceeding  five 
or  six  miles,  we  passed  through  the  vil- 
lage of  Gravelina  ;  where  I  was  assail- 
ed by  nearly  the  whole  population  de- 
manding charity.  The  number  of  poor 
which  you  meet  with  in  Sicily  and  Italy, 
is  sufficient  to  harden  the  heart  of  the 
traveller,  who  cannot  be  expected  to 
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supply  the  wants  of  such  idle  mendi- 
cants, who  languish  on  a  land,  the  fruit- 
ful soil  of  which  affords  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  subsistence.  Some  miles  fur- 
ther we  perceived,  and  afterwards  pas- 
sed through,  another  village  called 
Masca-Luscia  :  it  contains  two  church- 
es ;  one  of  which,  nearly  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake,  was  never  very  remark- 
able, and  the  other  is  only  rendered  so, 
by  a  steeple  fantastically  decorated  with 
stones  of  various  colours.  We  arrived, 
in  fine,  at  the  last  village,  that  of  Nico- 
losi,  which  appeared  poorer  than  all  the 
rest  ;  this  was  surely  in  former  times, 
the  Town  of  Etna,  where  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Catania  took  refuge,  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Greeks  :  the  environs 
abound  in  olive  trees  and  vineyards, 
which  produce  excellent  wine.  All  this 
part  was  covered  with  ashes  by  the 
eruption  of  Monte  Rosso,  a  secondary 
volcano  which  formed  itself  at  the  time 
of  the  last  eruption.  Monte  Rosso  is 
one  of  those  mountains  by  which  Etna 
is  surrounded.  It  appears  that  when 
an  eruption  takes  place,  the  lava  ma- 
king its  way  on  the  flanks  of  thejxioun- 
tains,  pierces  the  ground  in  the  place 
which  offers  the  least  resistance,  and 
there  forms  a  swelling,  which  it  after- 
wards consolidates  by  flowing  from 
above.  In  this  village  we  found  the 
guide,  or,  as  he  is  called,  the  Pilot  of 
Etna.  After  some  conversation,  he 
engaged  to  ascend  for  three  piastres, 
about  12s.6d.      From  thence  to    the 
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convent,  where    we  were  to    rest  our 
beasts,  we  had  no  more  than  a  mile  to 
go,  which  we  performed    in    coasting 
along  Monte  Rosso,  whose  summit  was 
gilded  by  the  sun,  and  behind   which  it 
had  already  set  when  we  arrived.  This 
mountain  is  several  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence.    I  profited   by  the  last  light  of 
the  sky,  in  order  to  sketch  a  view  of  the 
convent,  which  altho'  of  the  common 
extent,  is  nevertheless  very  picturesque. 
Built  against  a  small  hill,  long  since  be- 
come cold,  and  covered  whh  woods,  it 
seems  sheltered  from  the  destructive  ef- 
fects of  the  volcano  ;    from  the   other 
side,  between  superb  fir  trees,  you  per- 
ceive the  sea,  the  plains  of  Catania  and 
Syracuse.     You  are  received  into  the 
convent  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as 
you  would  be  at  an  inn  ;  the  best  situ- 
ated room  for  the  view  is  reserved  for 
strangers.    We  were  twelve  hours  in 
coming  from  Catania,  which  is,notwith- 
standing,  only  a  distance  of  12   miles. 
Being  provided  with  a  fowl,  &c.  I  sup- 
ped pretty  well,  slept  in  my  cloak,  and 
we  set  out  at  half  past  nine  by  moon- 
light, the  guide,  servant,  and  myself,  on 
our  mules,  the   mule-driver  always  on 
foot.    We  first  entered  into  an  immense 
torrent  of  lava  ;  the  uncertain  glimmer- 
ings of  the  moon  gave  an  extraordinary 
aspect  to  the  huge  masses  by  which  I 
was  surrounded.     I  forgot  to  tell  you, 
that  in  this  convent,  which  is  very  con- 
venient for  the  traveller  visiting  Etna, 
as  he  there  dines  and  rests  himself,  you 
also  put  on  winter  clothing  ;  in  fact, 
that  season  was  drawing  near  when  we 
quitted    the    monaster}^     You    might 
have  seen  me  then  on  the  21st  of  Au- 
gust, dressed  nearly  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  England  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber.    Soon  after,  long  shadows  scatter- 
ed here  and  there,  and  a  trembling  of 
the  leaves,  announced  the  approach  to 
(he  forest  of  oaks,  which  formerly  en- 
circled Etna  to  the  height  of  several 
miles  ;  but  which  an  immense    torrent 
of   lava   had    cruelly    ravaged.     The 
light  of  the  moon,  the  huge  and  broken 
rocks,  the  great  oaks,  whose  vegetation 
surprises  the   beholder,  in  the  midst  of 
lavas,  the  silence  of  my  guides,  inter- 
rupted only  by  the  rustling  of  the  leaves, 
and  by  the    trampling   of   our   mules, 
every  thing  led  me  to  reflection.    How 


can  we  reconcile  the  evident  primitive^, 
ness  of  Etna  with  what  Moses  informs 
us  of  the  creation  of  the  world  ?  It  is 
true,  he  does  not  say  that  God  created 
the  world  in  infancy  ;  and  if  He  made 
Adam  at  the  age  of  30  years.  He  might 
also  well  create  Etna  with  an  open  cra- 
ter, and  its  flanks  covered  with  lava. 

While  journeying  along,  I  asked  my 
guide  if  it  was  true,  as  I  had  read,  that 
the  mountain  subsisted  all  kinds  of  game 
and  wild  beasts :  he  begged  me  not  to  be 
afraid  :  I  repeated  the  question  to  him, 
and  received  the  same  reply,  he  being 
still  persuaded  that  the  fear  of  encoun- 
tering ferocious  animals  caused  me  to 
speak  in  that  manner.  I  should,  not- 
withstanding, be  led  to  believe,  that  the 
mountain,  considering  its  extent  and 
gradual  temperature,  might  well  sup- 
port them  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr. 
Brydone  gave  too  wide  a  scope  to  his 
imagination,  when  he  described  Etna  as 
a  general  botanic  garden,  an  almost 
universal  menagerie.  As  for  the  rest,  I 
had  not  the  pleasure  of  seeing  any  of 
these  animals,  and  we  arrived  without 
molestation,  at  the  extremity  of  their 
domain,  the  forest,  which  may  be  about 
six  miles  in  width.  We  then  entered 
into  the  most  fantastical  lavas  ;  they 
have  more  of  a  slope,  and  the  crevices 
which  form  there,  as  soon  as  they  be- 
come cold,  acquire  more  extent,  and 
present  a  more  rent  appearance.  It 
was  one  o'clock,  and  already  the  wind 
blew  piercingly  cold. 

I  was  sorry  not  to  have  brought  a 
thermometer,  but  1  had  not  been  able 
to  find  one  for  sale,  either  at  Messina  or 
at  Catania.  As  for  a  barometer,  it 
would  have  been  almost  useless  to  me  ; 
the  custom  of  calculating  the  elevation 
with  this  instrument,is  extremely  blame- 
able.  Some  have  found  the  elevation 
of  Etna  to  be  12,000  feet,  and  others 
24,000.  Cassini  reckons  ten  fathoms 
for  the  falling  line  of  the  mercury,  by 
adding  one  to  the  first  ten,  two  to  the 
second,  &c.,  but  he  has  never  surely 
made  the  experiment  of  his  method  on 
very  high  mountains,  where  the  air  is 
rarefied  in  a  much  more  rapid  progres- 
sion. Etna  might  be  measured  trigo- 
nometrically,  for  it  descends  as  far  as 
the  sea,  the  shore  being  taken  for  the 
base.   We  may  even  have  an  approach- 
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iner  idea  of  its  elevation  by  the  time 
which  the  sun's  light  takes  in  descend- 
ing from  its  summit  to  the  sea.* 

Having  arrived  near  a  mass  of  snow 
which  filled  one  of  the  narrow  passes  of 
the  mountain,  a  summit  which  looked 
black  in  the  sky,  made  me  believe  that 
I  was  at  the  end  of  the  journey  ;  an  old 
tower  which  I  took  for  the  Torre  del 
Filosofo,  confirmed  me  in  my  error.  I 
soon  after  perceived  another  summit 
•covered  with  a  whitish  smoke  ;  1  asked 
if  it  was  much  higher  than  the  other  : 
my  guide  affirmed  that  it  was,  and  he 
was  in  the  right,  for  it  seemed  to  me  to 
surpass  the  first  in  the  whole  height  of 
Vesuvius.  The  road  became  more  uni- 
ted, and  the  acclivity  gentler,  but  the 
wind  was  very  violent,  and  the  cold  as 
sharp  as  it  is  with  you  in  winter.  We 
coasted  along  a  torrent  of  black  lava, 
the  more  singular,  as  its  elevation  was 
from  eight  to  ten  feet,  and  perpendicu- 
lar like  a  wall,  which  clearly  proved  to 
me,  that  this  matter,  in  flowing,  is  not 
in  perfect  fusion  ;  as  a  great  part  of  the 
substances  which  it  drags  along,  are  suf- 
ficiently hard  to  prevent  their  melting, 
and  that  they  are  like  the  basalt,  de- 
tached from  the  immense  vaults  which 
during  many  ages  supported  this  natu- 
ral forge.  The  sky  began  to  adorn  it- 
self in  the  east,  and  we  perceived  the 
house  called  hes  Anglais.  You  have 
generally  the  key  of  this  hut ;  but  not 
having  sent  a  shilling,  with  ray  request, 
to  the  person  it  belonged  to,  or  rather 
to  his  domestic,  we  entered  into  the 
stable,  where  we  kindled  the  charcoal 
which  we  had  brought,  and  \  can  as- 
sure you,  that  I  experienced  there  a 


pleasure  which  T  had  not  for  a  long  time 
enjoyed,  that  of  being  cold  and  feeling 
the  beneficent  heat  of  the  fire.  After 
a  light  breakfast  I  directed  my  steps  to- 
wards the  place  where,  according  to 
custom,  the  curious  go  to  behold  the 
rising  of  the  sun. 

There  is  no  sight  in  the  world  which 
can  equal  this  :  the  point  of  Calabria, 
the  sea  which  separates  it  from  Sicily, 
the  mountains  of  Southern  Italy,  even 
the  clouds  which  covered  them,  seemed 
to  be  at  your  feet. 

The  horizon  was  in  ablaze  :  a  globe 
of  fire  escaped  from  the  floods,  it  was 
the  sun  appearing  in  the  midst  of  the 
fog  :  it  was  of  a  greyish  red,  and  its 
horizontal  diameter  was  much  greater 
than  the  perpendicular.  The  colour 
became  more  vivid  ;  a  rapid  llash  of 
lightning  which  glided  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea,  announces  the  presence 
of  the  star  of  day  ;  its  diameter  enlarg- 
ed, and  it  rose  in  the  heavens.  I  prof- 
ited by  the  moment  in  which  the  sha- 
dows still  lengthened  on  the  plains,  to 
climb  up  the  last  summit,  at  a  distaiice 
of  two  miles. 

I  do  not  exactly  know  how  it  can  be 
explained,  why  the  sun  appears  length- 
ened in  the  fog,  if  it  is  not  by  the  pres- 
sure which  each  bed  of  the  latter  pro- 
duces on  the  one  under  it ;  the  stars 
appeared  brilliant  and  numerous,  and 
the  moon  was  small  but  bright.  I  have 
already  more  tlian  once  remarked  this 
effect  in  the  most  elevated  places, which 
I  attribute  to  the  rarefaction  of  the  air 
diverging  a  little  the  luminous  rays. 

The  mule-driver  remaining  with  our 
beasts,  I   bent  my  steps  towards  the 


*  In  returning  from  Alexandria  to  Marseilles  in  the  month  of  March,  I  saw  Etna  cov- 
ered with  snow.  A  calm  having  lasted  some  hours,  1  profited  by  it  to  take  the  height  of 
this  mountain.  With  the  aid  of  a  mariner's  compass,  I  perceived  that  the  Cape  Sparti- 
Vento,  in  Calabria,  reached  us  by  the  N.N.E.,  and  Cape  Passaro,  in  Sicily,  by  the  S.W.  ; 
I  was  then  sure  of  the  point  where  I  found  myself  .on  the  chart.  (We  made  use  on  board 
of  the  French  charts  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  are  very  good.)  This  point  being  at  a 
(li:<tance  of  60  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  axis  of  Etna,  I  measured  at  that  time  tlie  angle 
v.'hich  the  summit  of  the  mountain  made  with  the  horizon  ;  it  was  found  to  be  (5  degrees  : 
which  gave  me  a  rectangular  triangle  of  which  I  knew  a  side  and  the  three  angles,  the  one 
right  the  other  of  6  degrees,  and  the  third  of  84  degrees.  The  base  being  of  60  miles, 
there  remained  for  me  only  to  make  the  following  proportion  : 
Sin.  84°  :  66  miles  .-  :    Sin.  6P  :  41^. 
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The  result  is  found  to  be,  for  the  axis  side  of  Etna,  4  miles  and  24-84ths,  (above  4  miles 
and  a  quarter,)  or  about  20,400  i'eet  for  the  total  height.  This  measure  is  not  perhaps 
perfectly  correct,  but,  at  least,  it  approximates  very  near  to  it.  If  this  height  appears  sur- 
prising, we  ought  to  consider  that  other  great  mountains  iiavc  n.  ver  been  measured  but 
with  the  barometer,  and  that  Mr.  Brydone  was  surprised  to  see  the  mercury  here,  descend' 
ing  nearly  two  inches  lower  thaa  on  the  summit  of  the  Alps. 
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last  summit,  which,  covered  with  a  light 
white  smoke,  seemed  to  move  away 
from  the  impatient  traveller.  We 
walked  nearly  a  mile  on  an  almost  hor- 
izontal lava,  or  to  speak  more  correct- 
ly, on  striated  scoriae,  or  dross,  which 
made  a  cracking  noise  under  our  feet, 
and  soon  after  on  a  large  swamp  of 
snow,  where  we  found  a  large  round 
stone,  three  feet  in  diameter,  of  the 
species  of  those  called  volcanic  balls, 
■which  the  mountain  throws  up  in  great 
eruptions ;  but  it  is  only  a  grain  of 
metal  in  comparison  with  the  volcano, 
which  ejected  it  from  its  bosom.  In 
fine,  we  mounted  the  last  cone  which 
supports  the  crater  ;  the  ashes  and  the 
stones  slipping  under  our  feet.  The 
cold  was  excessive,  but  exercise  kept 
us  warm  ;  I  quitted  my  cloak,  and  roll- 
ing up  in  it  some  pieces  of  lava,  I  left  it 
on  the  mountain.  My  guide,  in  order 
to  repose  himself,  invited  me  at  every 
moment  to  enjoy  the  view  which  pre- 
sented itself  At  last  we  arrived  on  the 
"borders  of  the  crater ;  but  the  wind  was 
so  violent,  that  I  could  scarcely  cast  a 
glance  over.  I  was  thrown  down,  and 
Jiad  it  not  been  for  my  ciceroni,!  might 
have  rolled  to  the  foot  of  the  declivit}' 
which  had  given  us  so  much  trouble  to 
ascend.  Fastening  and  lying  down  on 
the  ridge  of  the  crater,  I  considered  it 
at  my  ease,  and  braved  the  fury  ofJEo- 
lus  and  Vulcan. 

it  is  a  vast  aperture  having  four  sum- 


mits of  different  heights,  rather  more 
than  a  mile  in  width,  and  on  account 
of  its  inequalities,  I  should  think  it 
about  four  in  circumference.  It  is  di- 
vided into  two  craters,  by  a  cone  rising 
from  it  centre,  and  which  forms  a  cra- 
ter itself,  the  slope  of  which  is  not 
very  rapid.  The  antient  aperture  is 
united  to  this  cone  by  a  gentle  declivity 
where  has  probably  been  formed, within 
a  recent  period,  a  small  crater,  a  partial 
volcano,  a  perfect  truncated  cone,  from 
whence  issues  a  great  quantity  of  smoke. 
The  general  aspect  of  the  crater  is 
much  less  dreary  than  that  of  Vesuvius; 
the  substances  surrounding  it  are  not  so 
black,  but  have  rather  the  colour  of  pot- 
ter's earth.  It  is  now  (1819)  six  years 
since  Etna  has  made  an  eruption,  but 
it  has  given  concussions  which  have 
alarmed  the  inhabitants  of  Catania  and 
overthrown  some  houses.  I  attribute 
its  silence  and  its  tranquillity,  not  to  the 
extinction  of  the  fires,  for  they  still  rage  , 
in  its  bosom,  but  to  tlie  great  vacuum 
which  must  necessarily  exist  under  this 
enoimous  vault.  The  whole  of  the 
mountain  being  formed  only  by  what 
it  has  seized  and  driven  out  of  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  we  might  reason- 
ably think  that  an  interior  vacuum, 
perliaps  equal  to  the  half  of  the  exte- 
rior m^ss.  must  exist ;  at  least  that  it  is 
not  filled  with  water  as  some  persons 
have  believed.  However  this  may  be, 
it  appears  that  in  great  eruptions,  all 
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the  cones,  all  the  partial  volcanoes  form- 
ed in  the  crater,  are  thrown  to  the  out- 
side ;  which  must  then  make  a  frightful 
aperture  by  its  extent  and  profundity. 
I  don't  know  whether,  when  this  cone 
is  considerably  enlarged,  its  weight 
alone  makes  it  fall  into  the  gulph,  the 
vaults  of  which  have  no  longer  the 
force  to  sustain  it,  or  whether  the  erup- 
tion suffices  to  cause  this  displacement. 
This  question  can  never  be  well  deci- 
ded ;  for  it  would  then  require  that 
chance  should  place  an  observer  on  the 
jjorders  of  the  crater,  and  in  that  case, 
he  would  run  a  great  risk  never  to  be 
able  to  relate  what  he  had  seen. 

How  can  I  describe  to  you  the  im- 
mense panorama  which  developed  itself 
before  my  eyes  !  The  whole  of  Sicily 
was  encircled  round  Etna,  which  its 
own  grandeur  insulates  from  every  thing 
that  surrounds  it ;  the  other  mountains, 
rivers,  woods  and  plains,  are  simply 
traced  on  a  map  extended  at  my  feet. 
Calabria,  from  which  a  small  canal  a- 
lone  separates  us,  is  only  a  point  of  land, 
which  is  almost  lost  between  the  two 
seas.  Farther  off  is  Greece,  but  I  could 
not  see  it.  The  point  which  is  distin- 
guished to  the  south,  in  the  midst  of  the 
immensity  of  waters,  is  Malta,  that  bul- 
wark of  Christianity,  that  rock  on  which 
split  the  glory  of  the  Ottoman  arms.  I 
fancied  I  saw  those  numerous  fleets,and 
those  brave  knights  who  manned  them, 
ploughing  the  liquid  plains  ;  first  I  ad- 
mired them,  and  soon  I  made  the  sad 
reflection  that  oil  were  dead,  that  gene- 
rations had  succeeded  them,  and  that 
man  is  as  small  in  time  as  in  space. 

I  was  assured  that  we  might  see  the 
coast  of  Africa  ;  but  the  weather  was 
very  foggy,  and  T  could  not  perceive  it. 
One  thing  struck  me,  altho'  it  was  only 
a  very  simple  effect  of  the  perspective, 
and  this  was  the  inclined  plane  which 
the  sea  presented  towards  me. 

In  that  moment,  when  the  sun  rises 
to  render  life  to  so  many  creatures,  so 
many  towns  which  are  only  a  point  in 
the  extent  embraced  by  the  eye,  I  was 
truly  enraptured  to  find  myself  in  the 
centre  of  so  vast  a  panorama.  Of  how 
many  successive  beds  of  lava  and  ashes 
is  this  mountain  formed  }  How  many 
generations  has  it  seen  ?  With  how 
many  eruptions  has  it  alarmed  the  va- 


rious inhabitants,  of  which  we  have  not 
even  an  idea  ?  , 

1  could  not  make  the  entire  tour  of 
the  crater  on  account  of  the  violence  of 
the  wind,  which  prevented  me  also  from 
descending  into  the  interior,  which  a}> 
peared  to  me  less  rapid  than  that  of 
^"esuvius. 

It  is  when  seated  on  the  borders  cf 
the  crater,  that  we  may  look  down  from 
one  side  into  the  rugged  flanks  of  the 
mountain,  and  from  the  other  on  an 
immense  horizon  ;  it  is  then,  I  say,  that 
one  is  tempted  to  reason  on  the  nature 
of  volcanoes.  I  passed  in  review  the 
various  systems  with  which  I  was  con- 
versant, and  I  am  forced  to  confess  that 
each  of  them  presents  difficulties.  I 
claim  your  indulgence  for  the  reading 
of  this  letter  :  it  is  already  very  long,  I 
shall  notwithstanding  explain  to  you  the 
ideas  which  the  sight  of  Vesuvius  and 
Etna  has  left  on  my  mind. 

Volcanoes  are  certainly  the  most  sur- 
prising objects  we  meet  with  on  the  sur- 
face of  our  globe.  Allow  me  to  sup- 
pose that  one  man  alone  inhabits  it:  that 
he  walks  about  in  his  domains  :  where 
will  he  find  fire  unless  a  thunder-bolt 
falls  under  his  feet,  or  that  he  arrives 
near  to  a  volcano,  near  to  Etna  for  in- 
stance }  We  may  judge  of  his  astonish- 
ment at  the  sight  of  a  mountain  different 
from  all  others.  Huge  stones,  of  which 
the  whole  is  the  true  image  of  chaos, 
would  at  first  appear  to  him  a  barrier 
to  his  arriving  at  the  summit ;  but  a 
deafening  noise  is  heard,  the  entire 
mountain  roars,  a  thick  cloud  of  smoke 
rises  up  and  becomes  white,  a  light,  of 
which  he  cannot  conceive  the  cause, 
covers  the  top  and  escapes  in  sparkling 
sheafs  ;  if  curiosity  has  triumphed  over 
his  fear,  he  braves  all  obstacles,  he 
traverses  the  snow,  and  at  last  he  ar- 
rives at  the  summit.  Some  red  hot 
stones  are  still  strewed  under  his  feet  ; 
should  he  lay  hold  of  one,  what  will  he 
think  of  the  pain  he  experiences  ? 
Without  doubt  he  will  attribute  the 
cause  to  some  evil  genius,  to  some  being 
superior  to  his  nature  and  inhabiting 
these  places ;  thus  of  how  many  nivtho- 
logical  tales  has  i'^tna  been  the  theatre  ! 
It  was  there  that  were  found  the  f-.ioes 
of  Vulcan,  the  cavern  of  the  terrible 
Polyphemus  that    monstrous   Cyclop, 
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from  whose  voracity  Ulysses  had  so 
much  difficuhy  in  escaping  ;  the  people 
believe  still  that  Etna  is  the  sojourn  of 
demons — a  door  of  hell. 

It  was  with  great  regret  that  I  quitted 
a  spot  where  1  breathed,  lthought,vvith 
more  freedom  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  Having  arrived  at  the 
Maison  des  Anglais,  I  there  finished 
my  breakfast  and  amused  myself  in  de- 
signing. You  perceive  from  thence  in 
the  south  east,  a  tower  which  is  detach- 
ed in  the  sky,  and  wh.ch  is  called  the 
Philosopher's  Tower  ;  it  is  a  small 
square  heap  of  stones  and  bricks  which 
have  been  elevated  on  the  ruins  of  a 
more  ancient  edifice,  and  which  was 
primitively  constructed  for  the  philoso- 
pher Empedocles  of  Agrigentum,  who 
wishing  to  retire  from  the  world  and 
give  himself  up  to  reflection,  established 
himself  there.  He  might  have  chosen, 
it  appears,  a  place  less  exposed  to  the 
wind,  for  it  was  on  the  top  of  one  of 
these  papillae,  so  young  in  comparison 
with  the  mountain,  but  which  have  not- 
withstanding, seen  so  many  generations 
P3SS  away.  It  is  said,  that  wishing  to 
have  it  believed  that  he  had  been  car- 
ried away  by  the  gods,  he  precipitated 
himself  into  the  crater,  and  that  the  lat- 
ter, an  unfaithful  repository  of  the  re- 
mains of  this  madman,  vomited  his 
brass  sandals,  which  were  found  on  the 
borders  of  the  crater. 


In  a  little  time  we  arrived  in  the  tem- 
perate region  ;  the  road  became  diffi- 
cuh,and  the"  fatigue  became  overwhelm- 
ing for  ray  beast  and  for  myself  Neai' 
the  middle  of  the  forest  is  the  cavern  of 
goats  ;  it  is  a  vacant  space  under  an 
ancient  torrent  of  lava ;  it  is  2(;  feet 
wide  but  very  few  in  depth.  This  for- 
est contains  oaks  from  20  to  30  feet 
round,  but  their  exportation  is  very  dif- 
ficult ;  I  should  have  even  thought  it 
impossible  if  1  had  not  met  v/ith  a  square 
piece  transported  on  rollers,  gliding  on 
two  rafters  successively  placed  on  the 
lava.  We  afterwards  entered  into  the 
vast  torrent  of  lava  which  flowed  from 
Monte  Rosse  ;  the  heat  of  the  sun  be- 
came insupportable.  I  entered  into  the 
torrid  zone,  and  again  put  on  ray  sum- 
mer clothing.  This  Etna  is  truly  an 
image  of  the  earth  ;  it  may  be  compar- 
ed to  one  of  the  two  hemispheres,  of  the 
north  or  of  the  south  ;  its  icy  summit 
resembles  the  pole,  and  is  not  suscepti- 
ble of  culture  ;  its  temperate  zone,  on 
the  contrary,  presents  the  finest  vegeta- 
tion. If  I  were  to  remain  longer  in  Si- 
cily, I  should  conduct  you  into  the  im- 
mense valley  of  Bova,  and  should  ex- 
hibit to  you  the  famous  chesnuttree  of 
a  hundred  horses,  which  no  longer  sat- 
isfies the  curious,because  it  is  separated 
into  five  different  trunks,  which  it  is 
said  are  joined  at  their  roots.  I  am  a- 
bout  to  set  out  for  Syracuse.    Adieu  ! 


IIYMN    TO    SPRIIVG. 


Thou  virsfin  bliss  the  seasons  bring-, 

Thou  yet  beloved  in  vain  : 

I  long  to  hail  thee,  gentle  Spring, 

And  meet  thy  face  again. 

That  rose-bud  check,  that  sunlit  eye, 

Those  locks  of  fairest  hue, 

Which  zephyrs  wave  each  minute  by 

And  show  thy  smiles  anew. 

Oh  !  how  I  wait  thj'  reign  begun, 
To  gladden  earth  and  skies  ; 
When,  threaten'd  with  a  warmer  sun, 
The  sullen  Winter  flies  ; 
When  songs  are  sung  from  every  tree, 
When  bushes  bud  to  bowers, 
When  plains  a  carpet  spread  for  thee, 
Aud  strew  thy  way  with  flowers. 

Ah  !  I  do  long  that  day  to  see 
When,  near  a  fountain  side, 
I  loiter  hours  away  by  thee, 
With  beauty  gratiiied  ; 


To  look  upon  those  eyes  of  blue 
Whose  light  is  of  the  sky. 
And  that  unearthly  face  to  view 
Which  love  might  deify. 

I  long  to  press  that  glowing  breast. 

Whose  softness  might  suffice 

As  pillow  for  an  angel's  rest, 

And  still  be  paradise. 

And,  oh  !  I  wait  those  smiles  to  see, 

To  me,  to  nature,  given  ; 

Smiles  stol'n  from  joy's  eternity, 

Whence  mortals  taste  of  heaven. 

Oh  !  urge  the  surly  Winter  by, 

Nor  lot  him  longer  live  ; 

Whose  suns  creep  shyly  down  the  sky 

And  grudge  the  light  they  give. 

Oh  !  bring  thy  suns,  and  brighter  days, 

Which,  lover-like,  delight 

To  hasten  oi  their  morning  ways, 

Aud  loth  retire  at  night. 
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Ob  !  hasten  on,  thou  lovely  Spring  ; 

Bid  Winter  frown  in  vain  : 

Thy  mantle  o'er  thy  shoulders  bring, 

And  choose  an  early  reign. 

Thy  herald  flower,  in  many  a  place, 

The  daisy,  joins  with  me  ; 

AVhile  chill  winds  nip  his  crimpled  face, 

He  smiles  in  hopes  of  thee. 


Then  come  ;  and  while  my  heart  is  warm, 

To  sing  th}'  pleasures  new, 

Led  onward  by  thy  lovely  arm 

I'll  hie  me  through  the  dew ; 

Or  meet  thy  noon-day's  sober  wind 

Thy  rearing  flowers  to  see^ 

And  weave  a  wreath,  of  those  I  find. 

To  nature  and  to  Thee.  John  Clare. 


THE    KING    OF   THE    PEAK,    A    DEKBYSHIUE    TALE. 

(London  Mag.  Mar.) 


What  time  the  bird  wakes  in  its  bower, 
He  stood,  andlook'd  on  Haddon  tower; 
High  rose  it  o'er  the  woodland  height. 
With  portals  strong,  and  turrets  briglit, 
And  gardens  green  ;  with  swirl  and  sweep, 
Round  rush'd  the  Wye,  both  broad  and  deep. 
Leaping  and  looking  for  the  sun, 
He  saw  the  red-deer  and  the  dun; 
The  warders  with  their  weapons  sheen. 
The  watchers  with  their  mantles  green  ; 
The  deer-hounds  at  their  feet  were  flung. 
The  red-blood  at  their  dew-laps  hung. 
Adown  he  leap'd,  and  awhile  he  stood. 
With  a  downcast  look,  and  pondering  mood ; 
Then  made   a  step,  and  his  bright  sword 

drew. 
And  cleft  a  stone  at  a  stroke  in  two— 
So  shall  the  heads  of  my  foemen  be, 
Who  seek  to  sunder  my  love  from  me. 

(Old  Derbyshire  Rhyme  of  Dora  Vernon. 

nnnOSE  who  have  never  seen  Had- 
-^  don  Hall,  the  ancient  residence  of 
the  Vernons  of  Derbyshire,  can  have 
but  an  imperfect  notion  of  the  golden 
days  of  old  England.  Though  now 
deserted  and  dilapidated — its  halls  si- 
lent— the  sacred  bell  of  its  chapel  mute 
— though  its  tables  no  longer  send  up 
the  cheering  smell  of  roasted  boars,  and 
spitted  oxen — though  the  music  and  the 
voice  of  the  minstrel  are  silenced,  and 
the  light  foot  of  the  dancer  no  longer 
sounds  on  the  floor — though  no  gentle 
knights  and  gentler  dames  go  trooping 
hand  in  hand,  and  whispering  among 
the  twilight  groves — and  the  portal 
no  longer  sends  out  its  shining  helms, 
and  its  barbed  steeds; — where  is  the 
place  that  can  recal  the  stately  hospi- 
tality and  glory  of  former  times,  like 
the  Hall  of  Old  Haddon  ? 

It  happened  on  a  summer  evening, 
when  I  was  a  boy,  that  several  curious 
people  had  seated  themselves  on  a  lit- 
tle round  knoll  near  the  gate  of  Haddon 
Hall :  and  their  talk  was  of  the  Ver- 
nons, the  Cavendishes,  the  Mannere, 
?tnd  many  old  names  once  renowned  in 


Derbyshire.  I  had  fastened  myself  to 
the  apron-string  of  a  venerable  dame, 
at  whose  girdle  hung  a  mighty  iron 
key,  which  commanded  the  entrance  of 
the  hall  ;  her  name  was  Dolly  Fol- 
jambe;  and  she  boasted  her  descent 
from  an  ancient  red  cross  knight  of 
that  name,  whose  alabaster  figure,  in 
mail,  may  be  found  in  Bakewell  church. 
This  high  origin,  which,  on  consulting 
family  history,  I  find,  had  not  the  con- 
currence of  clergy,  seemed  not  an  idle 
vanity  of  the  humble  portress ;  she  had 
the  straight  frame,  and  rigid,  demure, 
and  even  warlike  cast  of  face,  which 
alabaster  still  retains  of  her  ancestor  ; 
and  had  she  laid  herself  by  his  side, 
she  might  have  passed  muster,  with  an 
ordinary  antiquarian,  for  a  coeval  fig- 
ure. At  our  feet  the  river  Wye  ran 
winding  and  deep  ;  at  our  side  rose 
the  hall,  huge  and  grey  ;  and  the  rough 
heathy  hills,  renowned  in  Druidic,  and 
Roman,  and  Saxon,  and  Norman  sto- 
ry, bounded  our  wish  for  distant  pros- 
pects, and  gave  us  the  mansion  of  the 
Vernons  for  our  contemplation,  clear  of 
all  meaner  encumbrances  of  landscape. 
"  Ah  !  dame  Foljambe,"  said  an  old 
husbandman,  whose  hair  was  whitened 
by  acquaintance  with  seventy  winters  ; 
"  it's  a  sore  and  a  sad  sight,  to  look  at 
that  fair  tower,  and  see  no  smoke  as- 
cending. I  remember  it  in  a  brighter 
day,  when  many  a  fair  face  gazed  out 
at  the  windows,  and  many  a  gallant 
form  appeared  at  the  gate.  Then 
were  the  days  when  the  husbandman 
could  live — could  whistle  as  he  sowed  ; 
dance  and  sing  as  he  reaped  ;  and 
could  pay  his  rent  in  fatted  oxen  to  my 
lord,  and  in  fatted  fowls  to  my  lady. 
Ah  !  dame  Foljambe,  we  remember 
when  men  could  cast  their  lines  in  the 
Wye  ;  could  feast  on  the  red  deer  and 
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the  fallow  deer,  on  the  plover  and  the 
ptarmigan  ;  had  right  of  the  common 
for  their  flocks,  of  the  flood  for  their 
nets,  and  of  the  air  for  their  harqiie- 
biiss.  Ah  !  dame,  old  England  is  no 
more  the  old  England  it  was, — than 
that  hall,  dark  and  silent  and  desolate 
— is  the  proud  hall  that  held  Sir  George 
Vernon,  the  King  of  the  Peak,  and  his 
two  lovely  daughters,  Margaret  and 
Dora.  Those  were  days,  dame ;  those 
were  days.''  And  as  he  ceased,  he 
looked  up  to  the  tower,  with  an  eye  of 
sorrow,  and  shook  and  smoothed  down 
his  white  hairs. 

"  I  tell  thee,"  replied  the  ancient 
portress,  sorely  moved  in  mind,  be- 
tween present  duty  and  service  to  the 
noble  owner  of  Haddon,  and  her  linger- 
ing afft'ction  for  the  good  old  times,  of 
•which  memory  shapes  so  many  para- 
disps,  •'  I  tell  thee  the  tower  looks  as 
high  and  as  lurdly  as  ever  ;  and  there 
is  something  about  its  silent  porch, 
and  its  crumbling  turrets,  which  gives 
it  a  deeper  hold  of  our  affections,  than 
if  an  hundred  knights  even  now  came 
prancing  forth  at  its  porch,  with  trum- 
pets blowing,  and  banners  displayed." 

"  Ah  !  dame  Foljambe,"  said  the 
husbandman  ;  "  yon  deer  now  bound- 
ing so  blythely  down  the  old  chase, 
with  his  horny  head  held  high,  and  an 
eye  that  seems  to  make  nought  of 
mountain  and  vale  ;  it  is  a  fair  crea- 
ture. Look  at  him  !  see  how  he  cools 
his  feet  in  the  Wye,  surveys  his  shadow 
in  the  stream,  and  now  he  contem- 
plates his  native  hills  again.  So  ! 
away  he  goes,  and  we  gaze  after  him, 
nnd  admire  his  speed  and  his  beauty. 
But  were  the  hounds  at  his  flanks,  and 
the  bullets  in  his  side,  and  the  swords 
of  the  hunters  bared  fur  the  brittling  ! 
Ah !  dame,  we  should  change  our 
cheer  :  we  should  think  that  such 
shapely  limbs,  and  such  stately  antlers, 
might  have  reigned  in  wood  and  on 
hill  for  many  summers.  Even  so  we 
think  of  that  stately  old  hall,  and  hi- 
ment  its  destruction." 

"  Dame  Foljambe  thinks  not  so  deep- 
ly on  the  matter,"  said  a  rustic  ;  '"  she 
thinks,  the  less  the  hall  fire,  the  less  is 
the  chance  of  the  hvdl  being  consmned  ; 
the  less  the  company,  the  longer  will 
the  old  hall  floor  last,  which  she  sweeps 


so  clean,  telling  so  many  stories  of  thd 
tree  that  made  it ; — that  the  seven  Vir- 
tues in  tapestry  would  do  well  in  avoid- 
ing wild  Company ;  and  that  the  lass 
with  the  long  shanks,  Diana,  and  her 
nymphs,  will  hunt  more  to  her  fancy 
on  her  dusty  acre  of  old  arras,  than  in 
the  dubious  society  of  the  lords  and  the 
heroes  of  the  court  gazette.  Moreover, 
the  key  at  her  girdle  is  the  commission 
by  which  she  is  keeper  of  this  cast  off 
and  moth-eaten  garment  of  the  noble 
name  of  Manners  ;  and  think  ye  that 
she  holds  that  power  lightly,  which 
makes  her  governess  of  ten  thousand 
bats  and  owls,  and  gives  her  the  awful 
responsibility  of  an  armoury  contain- 
ing almost  an  entire  harquebuss,  the 
remains  of  a  pair  of  boots,  and  the  rel- 
ique  of  a  bufl'jerkin  ?" 

What  answer  to  this  unceremonious 
attack  on  ancient  things  committed  to 
her  keeph:g,  the  portress  might  have 
made,  1  had  not  an  opportunity  to 
learn  ;  her  darkening  brow  indicated 
little  meekness  of  reply  ;  a  voice,  how- 
ever, much  sweeter  than  the  dame's, 
intruded  on  the  debate.  In  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  hall,  at  the  foot  of  a  limestone 
rock,  the  summer  visitors  of  Haddon 
may  and  do  refiesh  themselves  at  a 
small  fount  of  pure  water,  which  love 
of  the  clear  element  induced  one  of  the 
the  old  ladies  to  confine  within  the  lim- 
its of  a  large  stone  basin.  Virtues  were 
imputed  to  the  spring,  and  the  super- 
stition of  another  proprietor  erected 
beside  it  a  cross  of  stone,  lately  muti- 
lated, and  now  removed,  but  once  cov- 
ered with  sculptures  and  rude  emblems, 
which  conveyed  religious  instruction 
to  an  ignorant  people.  Towards  this 
fountain,  a  maiden  from  a  neighbour- 
ing cottage  was  observed  to  proceed, 
warbling,  as  she  went,  a  fragment  of 
one  of  those  legendary  ballads  which 
the  old  minstrels,  illiterate  or  learned, 
scattered  so  abundantly  over  the  coun- 
try. 

DORA    VERNOJf. 

1. 

It  happeriM  between  March  and  May-day, 

When  wooil-buds  wake  which  sin iiibii'd  late^ 
When  hill  and  valley  grow  green  and  gaily, 

And  every  wight  longs  for  a  mate ; 
When  lovers  sleep  with  an  open  eje-lid, 

I.ikp  nighiiigales  on  thi  orehard  tree. 
Anil  sorely  wish  they  had  wings  forfiyinsf, 

So  they  might  with  their  true  love  be ; 
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A  knight  all  worthy,  in  this  sweet  season 

Went  outtoCaicliff  with  bow  and  gxm, 
Not  to  chase  tht  roebuck,  nor  shoot  the  pheasant, 

But  hunt  the  fierce  fox  so  svild  and  dun. 
And  hy  his  side  was  a  young  maid  riding, 

With  laughing  blue  eyes,  and  sunny  hair; 
And  who  was  it  but  young  Dora  Vernon, 

Young  Rutland's  true  love,  and  Haddon's  heir. 
3. 
Her  gentle  hand  was  a  good  bow  bearing,— 

The  deer  at  speed,  or  the  fowl  on  wing, 
Stay'd  in  their  flight,  when  the  bearded  arrow 

Her  white  hand  loosed  from  the  sounding  string. 
Old  men  made  bare  their  locks,  and  blest  her. 

As  biythe  she  rode  down  the  Durwood  side, 
Her  steed  rejoiced  in  his  lovely  rider, 

Arch'd  bis  neck  proudly,  and  pranced  in  pride. 

This  unexpected  minstrelsy  was  soon 
interrupted  by  dame  Foljaml)e,  whose 
total  devotion  to  the  family  of  Rutland 
rendered  her  averse  to  hear  the  story 
of  Dora  Vernon's  elopement,  protaned 
in  the  familiar  ballad  strain  of  a  forgot- 
ten minstrel.  "  I  wonder  at  the  pre- 
sumption of  that  rude  minion,"  saidtiie 
ofTended  portress,  "  in  chaunting  such 
ungentle  strains  in  my  ear.  Home  to 
thy  milk-pails,  idle  hussey — home  to 
thy  distaff,  foolish  maiden  ;  or  if  thou 
wilt  sing,  come  over  to  my  lodge  when 
the  sun  is  down,  and  I  will  teach  tlifee  a 
strain  of  a  higher  sort,  made  by  a  great 
court  lord,  on  the  marriage  of  her  late 
Grace.  It  is  none  of  your  rustic 
chaunts,  but  full  of  fine  words,  both 
long  and  lordly  5  it  begins. 

Come,  burn  your  incense,  ye  god-like  graces, 
Come,  Cupid,  dip  your  darts  in  light; 

Unloose  her  starry  zone,  chaste  Venus, 
And  trim  the  bride  for  the  bridal  night. 

None  of  your  vulgar  chaunts,  minion, 
I  tell  thee  ;  but  stuffed  with  spiced 
words,  and  shining  with  gods,  and  gar- 
ters, and  stars,  and  precious  stones, 
and  odours  thicidy  dropping  ;  a  noble 
strain  indeed."  The  maiden  smiled, 
nodded  acquiescence,  and  tripping 
homewards,  renewed  her  hom.ely  and 
interrupted  song,  till  the  river  bank  and 
the  ancient  towers  acknowledged,  with 
their  sweetest  echoes,  the  native  charms 
of  her  voice. 

"  I  marvel  much,"  said  the  hoary 
portress,  "  at  the  idle  love  for  strange 
and  incredible  stories  which  possesses 
as  with  a  demon  the  peasants  of  this 
district.     Not  only  have  they  given  a 
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saint,  with  a  shirt  of  hair  cloth  and  a 
scourge,  to  every  cavern,  and  a  druid 
with  iiis  golden  sickle  and  his  misletoe 
to  every  circle  of  shapeless  stones; 
but  they  have  made  the  Vernons.  the 
t^avendishes,  the  Cockaynes,  and  the 
Foljambes,  erect  on  every  wild  place 
Crosses  or  altars  of  atonement  for 
crimes  which  they  never  committed ; 
unless  fighting  ankle-deep  in  heathea 
blood,  for  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem 
and  tlie  holy  Sepulchre,  required  such 
outlandish  penance.  They  cast  too  a 
supernatural  light  round  the  common- 
est story ;  if  you  credit  them,  the  an- 
cient chapel  bell  of  Haddon,  safely 
lodged  on  the  floor  for  a  century,  is 
carried  to  the  top  of  the  turret,  and, 
touched  by  some  invisible  hand,  is  made 
to  toll  forth  midnight  notes  of  dolour 
and  woe,  when  any  misfortune  is  about 
to  befal  the  noble  family  of  Rutland. 
They  tell  you  too  that  wailings  of  no 
earthly  voice  are  heard  around  the  de- 
cayed towers,  and  along  the  garden 
terraces,  on  the  festival  night  of  the 
saint  who  presided  of  old  over  the  for- 
tunes of  the  name  of  Vernon.  And  no 
longer  agone  than  yesterday,  old  Ed- 
gar Ferrars  assured  me  that  he  had 
nearly  as  good  as  seen  the  apparition 
of  the  King  of  the  Peak  himself,  mount- 
ed on  his  visionary  steed,  and,  with 
imaginary  horn,  and  hound,  and  halloo, 
pursuing  a  spectre  stag  over  the  wild 
chase  of  Haddon.  Nay,  so  far  has 
vulgar  credulity  and  assurance  gone, 
that  the  great  garden  entrance,  called 
the  Knight's  porch,  through  v/hich 
Dora  Vernon  descended  step  by  step 
among  her  twenty  att^dant  maidens, 
all  rustling  in  embroider^  silks,  and 
shining  and  sparklinglike  a  winter  sky, 
in  diamonds,  and  such  like  costly 
stones — to  welcome  her  noble  bride- 
groom. Lord  John  Manners,  who  came 
cap  in  hand  with  his  company  of  gal- 
lant gentlemen — " 

"  Nay,  now,  dame  Foljambe,"  in- 
terrupted the  husbandman,  '•'  all  this  is 
fine  enough,  and  lordly  too,  1*11  war- 
rant :  but  thou  must  not  apparel  a  plain 
old  tale  in  the  embroidered  raiment  of 
thy  own  brain,  nor  adorn  it  in  the  pre- 
cious stones  of  thy  own  fancy.  Dora 
Vernon  was  a  lovely  lass,  and  as  proud 
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as  she  was  lovely  ;  she  bore  her  head 
high,  dame ;  and  well  she  might,  for 
she  was  a  gallant  Knight's  daughter  ; 
and  lords  and  dukes,  and  what  not, 
have  descended  from  her.  But,  for  all 
that,  I  cannot  forget  that  she  ran  away 
in  the  middle  of  a  moonlight  night, 
with  young  Lord  John  Manners, and  no 
other  attendant  than  her  own  sweet 
self.  Aye,  dame,  and  for  the  diamonds, 
and  what  not,  which  thy  story  showers 
on  her  locks  and  her  garments,  she  tied 
up  her  berry  brown  locks  in  a  menial's 
cap,  and  ran  away  in  a  mantle  of  Bake- 
v/ell  brown,  three  yards  for  a  groat. 
Aye,  dame,  and  instead  of  going  out 
regularly  by  the  door,  she  leapt  out  of 
a  window  ;  more  by  token  she  left  one 
of  her  silver  heeled  slippers  fastened  in 
the  grating,  and  the  place  has  ever 
since  been  called  the  Lady's  Leap." 

Dame  P'oljambe,  like  an  experienced 
rider,  whose  steed  refuses  obedience  to 
voice  and  hand,  resigned  the  contest 
in  despair,  and  allowed  her  rustic  com- 
panion to  enter  full  career  into  the 
debatable  land,  where  she  had  so  often 
fought  and  vanquished  in  defence  of 
the  decorum  of  the  mode  of  alliance 
between  the  houses  of  Haddon  and 
Paitland. 

"And  now,  dame,"  said  the  husband- 
man, "  I  will  tell  thee  the  story  in  my 
own  and  my  father's  way.  The  last 
of  the  name  of  Vernon  was  renowned 
far  and  wide  for  the  hospitality  and 
magnificence  of  his  house,  for  the  splen- 
dour of  his  retinue,  and  more  for  the 
beauty  of  his  daughters,  Margaret  and 
Dorothy.  Thkis  speaking  in  thy  own 
manner,  darWe  T'oljambe ;  but  truth's 
truth.  He  \va«  much  given  to  hunting 
and  hawking,  and  jousting,  with  lances 
either  blunt  or  sharp  ;  and  though  a 
harqu^buss  generally  was  found  in  the 
hindof  the  gallant  hunters  of  that  time, 
the  year  of  grace  1560,  Sir  George 
Vernon  despised  that  foreign  weapon  ; 
and  well  he  might,  for  he  bent  the 
strongest  bow,  and  shot  the  surest 
shaft,  of  any  man  in  Knghind.  His 
chase-dogs  too  were  all  of  the  most 
expert  and  famous  kinds — his  falcons 
had  the  fairest  and  most  certain  flight  ; 
and  thc.ugh  he  had  seen  foreign  lands, 
he  chiefly  prided  hinniclf  in  maintain- 
ing unimpaired  the  old  baronial  gran- 


deur of  his  house.  I  have  heard  my 
grandsire  say,  how  his  great  grandsire 
told  him,  that  the  like  of  the  knight  of 
Haddon,  for  a  stately  form,  and  a  no- 
ble, free,  and  natural  grace  of  manner, 
was  not  to  be  seen  in  court  or  camp. 
He  was  hailed,  in  common  tale,  and  in 
minstrel  song,  by  the  name  of  the  King 
OP  THE  Peak  ;  and  it  is  said,  his  hand- 
some person  and  witchery  of  tongue 
chiefly  prevented  his  mistress,  good 
Queen  Bess,  from  abridging  his  pro- 
vincial designation  with  the  heads- 
man's axe. 

"  It  happened  in  the  fifth  year  of 
the  reign  of  his  young  and  sovereign 
mistress,  that  a  great  hunting  festival 
was  held  at  Haddon,  where  all  the 
beauty  and  high  blood  of  Derbyshire 
assembled.  Lords  of  distant  counties 
came  ;  for  to  bend  a  bow,  or  brittle 
the  deer,  under  the  eye  of  Sir  George 
Vernon,  was  an  honour  sought  for  by 
many.  Over  the  chase  of  Haddon, 
over  the  hill  of  Stanton,  over  Bakewell- 
edge,  over  Chatsworth  hill  and  Hard- 
wicke  plain,  and  beneath  the  ancient 
ca^Je  of  Bolsover,  as  far  as  the  edge  of 
theTprest  of  old  Sherwood,  were  the 
souncls  of  harquebuss  and  bowstring 
heard,  and  the  cry  of  dogs  and  the 
cheering  of  men.  The  brown-mouthed 
and  white-footed  dogs  of  Derbyshire 
were  there  among  the  foremost ;  the 
snow-white  hound  and  the  coal  black, 
from  the  Scottish  border  and  bonny 
Westmoreland,  preserved  or  augment- 
ed their  ancient  fame ;  nor  were  the 
dappled  hounds  of  old  Godfrey  Fol- 
jambe,  of  Bakevvell  bank,  far  from  the 
throat  of  the  red  deer  when  they  turned 
at  bay,  and  gored  horses  and  riders. 
The  great  hall  floor  of  Haddon  was 
soon  covered  with  the  produce  of  wood 
and  wild. 

"  Nor  were  the  preparations  for 
feasting  their  nobly  hunting  party  un- 
worthy the  reputation  for  solid  hospi- 
tality wliich  cliaracterised  the  ancient 
Kinff  of  the  Peak.  Minstrels  had  come 
from  distant  parts,  as  far  even  as  the 
Scottish  border  ;  bold,  free-spoken, 
rude,  rougli  witted  men  ;  '  for  the  sel- 
vage of  the  web,'  says  the  northern 
proverb,  '  is  aye  the  coarsest  cloth.' 
But  in  ihe  larder  the  skill  of  man  was 
chiefly  employed,  and  a  thousand  rari- 
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Jaes  were  prepared  for  pleasing  the  eye 
and  appeasing  the  appetite.  In  the 
kitchen,  with  its  huge  chimneys  and 
prodigious  spits,  the  menial  maidens 
were  flooded  nigh  ankle  deep  in  the 
richness  of  roasted  oxen  and  deer  ;  and 
along  the  passage,  communicating  with 
the  hall  of  state,  men  might  have  slided 
along,  because  of  the  fat  droppings 
of  that  prodigious  feast,  like  a  slider 
on  the  frozen  Wye.  The  kitchen  ta- 
bles, of  solid  plank,  groaned  and 
yielded  beneath  the  roasted  beeves  and 
the  spitted  deer  ;  while  a  stream  of 
rich  smoke,  massy,  and  slow,  and  sa- 
voury, sallied  out  at  the  grated  win- 
dows, and  sailed  round  the  mansion, 
like  a  mist  exhaled  by  the  influence  of 
the  moon.  I  tell  thee, dame  Foljambe, 
I  call  those  the  golden  days  of  old 
England. 

"  But  I  wish  you  had  seen  the  hall 
prepared  for  this  princely  feast.  The 
floor,  of  hard  and  sohd  stone,was  strewn 
deep  with  rushes  and  fern  ;  and  tliere 
lay  the  dogs  of  the  chase  in  couples, 
their  mouths  still  red  with  the  blood  of 
stags,  and  panting  yet  from  the  fervour 
and  length  of  their  pursuit.  At  the 
lower  end  of  tlie  hall,  where  the  floor 
subsided  a  step,  was  spread  a  table  for 
the  stewards  and  other  chiefs  over  the 
menials.  There  sat  the  keeper  of  the 
bows,  the  warder  of  the  chase,  and  the 
head  falconer,  together  with  many  oth- 
ers of  lower  degree,  but  mighty  men 
among  the  retainers  of  the  noble  name 
of  Vernon.  Over  their  heads  v/ere 
hung  the  horns  of  stags,  the  tusks  of 
boars,  the  skulls  of  the  enormous  bi- 
sons, and  the  foreheads  of  foxes.  Nor 
were  there  wanting  trophies,  where  the 
contest  had  been  more  bloody  and  ob- 
stinate— banners  and  shields,  and  hel- 
mets, won  in  the  Civil  and  Scottish, 
and  Crusading  wars,  together  with  ma- 
ny strange  weapons  of  annoyance  or 
defence,  borne  in  the  Norwegian  and 
Saxon  broils.  Beside  them  were  hung 
rude  paintings  of  the  most  renowned 
of  these  rustic  heroes,  all  in  the  pic- 
turesque habiliments  of  the  times. 
Horns,  and  harquebusses,  and  swords, 
and  bows,  aiid  buff  coats,  and  caps, 
were  thrown  in  negligent  groups  all 
about  the  floor,  while  their  owners 
sat  in   expectation   of   an   immediate 


and  ample  feast,  which  they  hoped 
to  wash  down  with  floods  of  that  sal- 
utary beverage,  the  brown  blood  of 
barley. 

"  At  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  where 
the  floor  was  elevated  exactly  as  much 
in  respect,  as  it  was  lowered  in  submis- 
sion at  the  other,  there  tiie  table  for 
feasting  the  nobles  stood  ;  and  well  was 
it  worthy  of  its  station.  It  was  one 
solid  plank  of  white  sycamore,  shaped 
from  the  entire  shaft  of  an  enormous 
tree,  and  supported  on  squat  columns 
of  oak,  ornamented  with  the  arms  of 
the  Vernons,  and  grooved  into  the 
stone  floor,  beyond  all  chance  of  being 
upset  by  human  powers.  Benches  of 
wood,  curiously  carved,  and  covered, 
in  times  of  more  than  ordinary  ceremo- 
ny, with  cushions  of  embroidered  vel- 
vet, surrounded  this  ample  table  ; — . 
while  in  the  recess  beliind  appeared  a 
curious  work  in  arras,  consisting  of  fes- 
tivals and  processions,  and  bridals,  ex- 
ecuted from  the  ancient  poets ;  and  for 
the  more  staid  and  grave,  a  more  de- 
vout hand  had  wrought  some  scenes 
from  the  controversial  fathers  and  the 
monkish  legends  of  the  ancient  church. 
The  former  employed  the  white  hands 
of  Dora  Vernon  herself;  while  the  lat- 
ter were  the  labours  of  her  sister  Mar- 
garet, who  was  of  a  serious  turn,  and 
never  happened  to  be  so  far  in  love  as 
to  leap  from  a  window." 

"  And  now,"  said  dame  Foljambe, 
'^  I  will  describe  the  Knight  of  Haddon, 
with  his  fair  daughters  and  principal 
guests,  myself."  "  A  task  that  will 
last  thee  to  doomsday,  dame,"  mut- 
tered the  husbandman.  ,«The  portress 
heeded  not  this  ejaculation,  but  with  a 
particular  stateliness  of  cfelivery  pro- 
ceeded. "  The  silver  dinner  bell  rung 
on  the  summit  of  Haddon  hall,  the 
warder  thrice  wound  his  horn,  and 
straightway  the  sound  of  silver  spurs 
was  heard  in  the  passage,  the  folding 
door  opened,  and  in  marclied  my  own 
ancestor,  Ferrars  Foljambe  !>y  name. 
I  liave  heard  his  dress  too  ofu  n  describ- 
ed not  to  remember  it.  A  buff  jerkin, 
with  slashed  and  ornamented  sleeves,  a 
mantle  of  fine  Lincoln  green,  fastened 
round  his  neck  with  wolf-claws  of  pure 
gold,  a  pair  of  gilt  spurs  on  tiie  heels  of 
his  brown  hunting-boots,  garnished  9- 
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bove  with  taslets  of  silver,  and  at  the 
square  and  turned-up  toes,  with  links 
of  the  same  metal  connected  with  the 
taslets.  On  his  head  was  a  boar-skin 
cap,  on  which  the  white  teeth  of  the 
boar  were  set  tipt  with  gold.  At  his 
side,  was  a  hunting  horn,  called  the 
white  hunting  horn  of  Tutbury,  band- 
ed with  silver  in  the  middle,  belted 
•with  black  silk  at  the  ends,  set  with 
tuckles  of  silver,  and  bearing  the  arms 
of  Edmund,  the  warlike  brother  of  Ed- 
ward Longshanks.  This  fair  horn  de- 
scended by  marriage  to  Stanhope,  of 
Elvaston,  who  sold  it  to  Foxlowe,  of 
Staveley.  The  gift  of  a  king  and  the 
property  of  heroes  was  sold  for  some 
paltry  pieces  of  gold." 

"  Dame  Foljambe,"  said  the  old  man, 
*'  the  march  of  thy  tale  is  like  the  course 
of  the  Wye,  seventeen  miles  of  links 
and  windings  down  a  fair  valley  five 
miles  long.  A  man  might  carve  thy 
ancestQr''s  figure  in  alabaster  in  the 
time  thou  describest  him.  I  must  re- 
sume my  story,  dame  ;  so  let  thy  de- 
scription of  old  Ferrars  Foljambe 
stand  ;  and  suppose  the  table  filled 
about  with  the  gallants  of  the  chase  and 
many  fair  ladies,  while  at  the  head  sat 
the  King  of  the  Peak  himself,  his  beard 
descending  to  his  broad  girdle,  his  own 
natural  hair  of  dark  brown — blessings 
on  the  head  that  keeps  God's  own  cov- 
ering on  it,  and  scorns  the  curled  inven- 
tions of  man — falling  in  thick  masses 
on  his  broad,  manly  shoulder.  Nor  sil- 
"ver,  nor  gold,  wore  he  ;  the  natural  no- 
Itleness  of  his  looks  maintained  his  rank 
and  pre-eminence  among  men;  the  step 
of  Sir  George  Vernon  was  one  that 
many  imitated,  but  few  could  attain — 
at  once  manly  and  graceful.  I  have 
heard  it  said,  that  he  carried  privately 
in  his  bosom  a  small  rosary  of  precious 
metal,  in  which  his  favourite  daughter 
Dora  had  entwined  one  of  her  mother's 
tresses.  The  ewer-bearers  entered  with 
silver  basins  full  of  water ;  the  element 
came  pure  and  returned  red  ;  for  the 
hands  of  the  guests  were  stained  with 
the  blood  of  the  chase.  The  attendant 
minstrels  vov.'ed,  that  no  hands  so 
shapely,  nor  fingers  so  taper,  and  long, 
and  white,  and  round,  as  those  of  the 
Knight  of  Haddon,  vvere  that  day  dip- 
ped in  water. 


"  There  is  wondrous  little  pleasure 
in  describing  a  feast  of  which  we  have 
not  partaken  ;  so  pass  we  on  to  the 
time  when  the  fair  dames  retired,  and 
the  red  wine  in  cups  of  gold,  and  the 
ale  in  silver  flagons,  shone  and  sparkled 
as  they  passed  from  hand  to  lip  beneath 
the  blaze  of  seven  massy  lamps.  The 
knights  toasted  their  mistresses,  the  re- 
tainers told  their  exploits,  and  the  min- 
strels with  harp  and  tongue  made  music 
and  song  abound.  The  gentles  struck 
their  drinking  vessels  on  the  table  till 
they  rang  again  ;  the  menials  stamped 
with  the  heel  of  their  ponderous  boots 
on  the  solid  floor ;  while  the  hounds, 
imagining  they  heard  the  call  to  the 
chase,  leaped  up,  and  bayed  in  hoarse 
but  appropriate  chorus, 

"  The  ladies  now  re-appeared,  in  the 
side  galleries,  and  overlooked  the  scene 
of  festivity  below.  The  loveliest  of  ma- 
ny counties  were  there  ;  but  the  fairest 
was  a  young  maid  of  middle  size,  in  a 
dress  disencumbered  of  ornament,  and 
possessedof  one  of  those  free  and  grace-, 
ful  forms  which  may  be  met  with  in 
other  counties,  but  for  which  our  own 
Derbyshire  alone  is  famous.  Those 
who  admired  the  graces  of  her  person 
were  no  less  charmed  with  her  simpli- 
city and  natural  meekness  of  deport- 
ment. Nature  did  much  for  her,  and 
art  strove  in  vain  to  rival  her  with  oth- 
ers ;  while  health,  that  handmaid  of 
beauty,  supplied  her  ey(?.  and  her  cheek 
with  the  purest  light  and  the  freshest 
roses.  Her  short  and  rosy  upper-lip 
was  slightly  curled,  with  as  much  of 
maiden  sanctity,  perhaps, as  pride;  her 
white  high  forehead  was  shaded  with 
free  and  unaffected  modesty.  Those 
who  observed  her  close,  might  see  her 
eyes,  as  she  glanced  about,  sparkling 
for  a  nioment  with  other  lights,  but 
scarce  less  hol}^,  than  those  of  devotion 
and  awe.  Of  all  the  knights  present,  it 
was  impossible  to  sa}^  who  inspired  her 
with  those  love-fits  of  flushing  joy  and 
delirious  agitation  ;  each  hoped  himself 
the  happy  person  ;  for  none  could  look 
on  Dora  Vernon  without  awe  and  love. 
She  leaned  her  white  bosom,  shining 
through  the  veil  which  shaded  it,  near 
one  of  the  minstrel's  harps  ;  and  look- 
ing round  on  the  presence,  her  eyes 
grew  brighter  as  she  looked  j  at  least. 
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so  vowed  the  knights,  and  so  sang  the 
minstrels. 

'■■  All  the  knights  arose  when  Dora 
Vernon  appeared.  '  Fill  all  your  wine- 
cups,  knights,'  said  Sir  Lucas  Feverel. 
'  Fill  thera  to  the  brim,'  said  Sir  Henry 
Avenel.  '  And  drain  them  out,  were 
they  deeper  than  the  Wye,'  said  Sir 
Godfrey  Gernon.  '  To  the  health  of 
the  Princess  of  the  Peak,'  said  Sir 
Ralph  Ca\endish.  '  To  the  heaUh  of 
Dora  \>rnon,'  said  Sir  Hugh  de  Wo- 
densley  ;  '  beanty  is  above  titles,  she  is 
the  loveliest  maiden  a  knight  ever  look- 
ed on,  with  the  sweetest  name  too.' 
<  And  yet,  Sir  Knight,'  said  Feverel, 
filling  his  cup, '  I  know  one  who  thinks 
so  humbly  of  the  fair  name  of  Vernon, 
as  to  wish  it  charmed  into  that  of  De  Wo- 
densley.'  '  He  is  not  master  of  a  spell 
so  profound ;'  said  Avenel.  '  And  yet 
he  is  master  of  his  sword,'  answered 
De  Wodensley,  with  a  darkening  brow. 
'I  counsel  him  to  keep  it  in  its  sheath,' 
said  Cavendish,  '  lest  it  prove  a  way- 
ward servant.'  '  I  will  prove  its  ser- 
vice on  thy  bosom  where  and  when 
thou  wilt,  Lord  of  Chatsworth,'  said 
De  Wodensley.  '  Lord  of  Barley,'  an- 
swered Cavendish,  'it  is  a  tempting 
moonlight,  but  there  is  a  charm  over 
Haddon  to-night  it  would  be  unseemly 
to  dispel.  To-morrow,  I  meet  Lord 
John  Manners  to  try  whose  hawk  has 
the  fairer  flight,  and  whose  love  the 
whiter  hand.  That  can  be  soon  seen  ; 
for  who  has  so  fair  a  hand  as  the  love 
of  young  Rutland  ?  1  shall  be  found  by 
Durwood-Tor  when  the  sun  is  three 
hours  up,  with  my  sword  drawn — 
there's  my  hand  on't,  De  Wodensley  ;' 
and  he  wrung  the  knight's  hand  till  the 
blood  seemed  starting  from  beneath  his 
finger  nails. 

"  '  By  the  saints,  Sir  Knights,'  said 
Sir  Godfrey  Gernon,  '  you  may  as  well 
beard  one  another  about  the  love  of 
•  some  bright  particular  star  and  think 
10  wed  it,'  as  the  wild  wizard  of  War- 
wick says,  as  quarrel  about  this  unat- 
tainable love.  Hearken,  minstrels  : 
while  we  drain  our  cups  to  this  beaute- 
ous lass,  sing  some  of  you  a  kindly 
love  strain,  wondrously  mirthful  and 
melancholy.  Here's  a  cup  of  Rhenish, 
and  a  good  gold  Harry  in  tlie  bottom 
pn't,  for  the  minstrel  who  pleases  me.' 


The  minstrels  laid  their  hands  on 
the  strings,  and  a  sound  was  heard 
like  the  swarming  of  bees  before  sum- 
mer thunder.  ^  Sir  Knight,'  said 
one,  '  I  will  sing  ye,  Cannie  Johnie 
Armstrong  with  all  the  seventeen  vari- 
ations.' '  He  was  hanged  for  cattle 
stealing,'  answered  the  knight.  '  Fll 
have  none  of  him.'  '  What  say  you 
to  Dick  of  the  Cow,  or  the  Harper  of 
Lochmaben  ?'  said  another,  with  some- 
thing of  a  tone  of  diffidence  :  '  What ! 
you  northern  knaves,  can  you  sing  of 
nothing  but  thievery  and  jail  breaking  ?' 
'  Perhaps  your  knightship,'  humbly  sug- 
gested a  third,  '  may  have  a  turn  for 
the  supernatural,  and  Fm  thinking  the 
Fairy  Legend  of  young  Tamlane  is 
just  the  thing  that  suits  your  fancy.'  'I 
like  the  naivete  of  the  young  lady  very 
much,'  answered  the  knight,  '  but  the 
fair  dames  of  Derbyshire  prize  the 
charms  of  lovers  with  flesh  and  blood, 
before  the  gayest  Elfin-knight  that  ever 
ran  a  course  from  Carlisle  to  Caerlave- 
rock.'  '  What  would  your  worship 
say  to  William  of  Cloudesley  .^'  said  a 
Cumberland  minstrel,  '  or  to  the  Friar 
of  Orders  Grey?'  said  a  harper  from 
the  halls  of  the  Percys. 

"  '  Minstrels,'  said  Sir  Ralph  Caven- 
dish, 'the  invention  of  sweet  and  gentle 
poesy  is  dead  among  you.  Every 
churl  in  the  Peak  can  chaunt  us  these 
beautiful  but  common  ditties.  Have 
you  nothing  new  for  the  honour  of  the 
sacred  calling  of  verse,  and  the  beauty 
of  Dora  Vernon  ?  Fellow — harper, — 
what's  your  name  ?  you  with  the  long 
hair  and  the  green  mantle,'  said  the 
knight,  beckoning  to  a  young  minstrel 
who  sat  with  his  harp  held  before  him, 
and  his  face  half  buried  in  his  mantle's 
fold  :  '  come,  touch  your  strings  and 
sing  ;  FU  wager  my  gold-hilted  sword 
agahist  that  pheasant  feather  in  thy  cap, 
that  thou  hast  a  new  and  a  gallant 
strain  ;  for  I  have  seen  thee  measure 
more  than  once  the  form  of  fair  Dora 
Vernon  with  a  ballad-maker's  eye. — 
Sing,  n.ian,  sing.' 

"  The  young  minstrel,  as  he  bowed 
liis  head  to  this  singular  mode  of  re- 
quest, blushed  from  brow  to  bosom  ; 
nor  were  the  face  and  neck  of  Dora 
Vernon  without  an  acknowledgment  of 
how  deeply  she  sympathized    in   his 
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embarrassment.  A  finer  instrument,  a 
truer  hand,  or  a  more  sweet  and  manly 
voice,  hardly  ever  united  to  lend  grace 
to  rhyme. 

THE    minstrel's   SONG. 
1. 
Last  night  a  proud  page  came  to  me  ; 
Sir  Knight,  he  said,  1  greet  you  free  ; 
The  moon  is  up  at  midnight  hour, 
All  mute  and  lonely  is  the  bower  : 
To  rouse  the  deer,  ray  lord  is  gone, 
And  his  lair  daughter's  all  alone. 
As  lily  fair,  and  as  sweet  to  see, — 
Arise,  Sir  Knight,  and  follow  me. 

2. 
The  stars  streara'd  out,  the  new-woke  moon 
O'er  Chatsworth  hill  gleam'd  brightly  down, 
And  my  love's  cheeks,  half-seen,  half-hid, 
With  love  and  joy  blush'd  deeply  red  : 
Short  was  our  time,  and  chaste  our  bliss, 
A  whisper'd  vow  and  a  gentle  kiss  ; 
And  one  of  those  long  looks,  which  earth 
With  all  its  glory  is  not  worth. 

3. 
The  stars  beam'd  lovelier  from  the  sky, 
The  smiling  brook  flow'd  gentlier  by  ; 
Life,  fly  thou  on  ;  I'll  mind  that  hour 
Of  sacred  love  in  greenwood  bower  ; 
Let  seas  between  us  swell  and  sound, 
Still  at  her  name  my  heart  shall  bound  ; 
Her  name — which  like  a  spell  I'll  keep. 
To  soothe  me  and  to  charm  my  sleep. 

" '  Fellow,'  said  Sir  Ralph  Caven- 
dish, '  thou  hast  not  shamed  my  belief 
of  thy  skill ;  keep  that  piece  of  gold, 
and  drink  thy  cup  of  wine  in  quiet,  to 
the  health  of  the  lass  who  inspired  thy 
strain,  be  she  lordly,  or  be  she  low.' 
The  minstrel  seated  himself,  and  the 
interrupted  mirth  re-commenced,  which 
was  not  long  to  continue.  When  the 
minstrel  began  to  sing,  the  King  of  the 
Peak  fixed  his  large  and  searching  eyes 
on  his  person,  with  a  scrutiny  from 
which  nothing  could  escape,  and  which 
called  a  flush  of  apprehension  to  the 
face  of  his  daughter  Dora.  Something 
like  a  cloud  came  upon  his  brow  at  the 
first  verse,  which,  darkening  down 
through  the  second,  became  as  dark  as 
a  December  night  at  the  close  of  the 
third,  when  rising,  and  motioning  Sir 
Ralph  Cavendish  to  follow,  he  retir- 
ed into  the  recess  of  the  southern  win- 
dow. 

"  '  Sir  Knight,'  said  the  lord  of  Had- 
don,  '  thou  art  the  sworn  friend  of  John 
Manners,  and  well  thou  knowest  what 
his  presumption  dares  at,  and  what  are 
the  letts  between  him  and  me.  Caven- 
do  tutus  !  ponder  on  thy  own  motto 


well. — '  Let  seas  between  us  swell  and 
sound  :' — let  his  song  be  prophetic,  for 
Derbyshire, — for  England  has  no  river 
deep  enough  and  broad  enough  to  pre- 
serve him  from  a  father's  sword,  whose 
peace  he  seeks  to  wound.'  *  Knight  of 
Haddon,'  said  Sir  Ralph,  '  John  ivlan- 
ners  is  indeed  my  friend  ;  and  the  friend 
of  a  Cavendish  can  be  no  mean  person ; 
a  braver  and  a  better  spirit  never  aspir- 
ed after  beauty.'  '  Sir  Knight,'  said 
the  King  of  the  Peak, '  I  court  no  man's 
counsel ;  hearken  to  my  words.  Look 
at  the  moon's  shadow  on  Haddon-dial ; 
there  it  is  beside  the  casement ;  the 
shadow  falls  short  of  twelve.  If  it 
darkens  the  midnight  hour,  and  John 
Manners  be  found  here,  he  shall  be  cast 
fettered,  neck  and  heel,  into  the  deepest 
dungeon  of  Haddon.' 

"  All  this  passed  not  unobserved  of 
Dora  Vernon,  whose  fears  and  affec- 
tions divined  immediate  mischief  from 
the  calm  speech  and  darkened  brow  of 
her  father.  Her  heart  sank  within  her 
when  he  beckoned  her  to  withdraw; 
she  followed  him  into  the  great  tapes- 
tried room.  '  My  daughter, — my  love 
Dora,'  said  the  not  idle  fears  of  a  fath- 
er, '  wine  has  done  more  than  its  usual 
good  office  with  the  wits  of  our  guests 
to-night ;  they  look  on  thee  with  bolder 
ej^es,  and  speak  of  thee  with  a  bolder 
tongue,  than  a  father  can  wish.  Retire, 
therefore,  to  thy  chamber.  One  of  thy 
wisest  attendants  shall  be  thy  compan- 
ion.— Adieu,  my  love,  till  sun-rise  !'  He 
kissed  her  white  temples  and  white 
brow;  and  Dora  clung  to  his  neck,  and 
sobbed  in  his  bosom ; — while  the  secret 
of  her  heart  rose  near  her  lips.  He  re- 
turned to  his  guests,  and  mirth  and  mu- 
sic, and  the  march  of  the  wine-cup, 
re-commenced  whh  a  vigour  which 
promised  reparation  for  the  late  inter- 
mission. 

"  The  chamber,  or  rather  temporary 
prison  of  Dora  Vernon,  Was  nigh  the 
cross-bow  window  which  looked  out  on 
the  terraced  garden,  and  the  extensive 
chase  towards  the  hill  of  Haddon.  All 
that  side  of  the  hall  lay  in  deep  shadow, 
and  the  moon,  sunk  in  the  very  summit 
of  the  western  heath,  threw  a  level  and 
a  farewell  beam  over  river  and  tower. 
The  young  lady  of  Haddon  seated  her- 
self in  the  recessed  window,  and  lent 
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her  ear  to  every  sound,  and  her  eye  to 
every  shadow  that  flitted  over  the  gar- 
den and  chase.  Her  attendant  maiden 
— shrewd,  demure,  and  suspicious,  of 
the  ripe  age  of  thirty — yet  of  a  merry 
pleasant  look,  which  had  its  admirers — 
sat  watching  every  motion  with  the  eye 
of  an  owl. 

"  It  was  past  midnight,  when  a  foot 
came  gliding  along  the  passage,  and  a 
finger  gave  three  slight  scratches  on  the 
door  of  the  chamber.     The  maid  went 
out,  and  after  a  brief  conference  sud- 
denly returned,  red  with   blushes  from 
ear  to  ear.     '  Oh,  my  lady  !'  said  the 
trusty  maiden, — '  oh,  my  sweet  young 
lady, — here^s  that  poor  young  lad — ye 
know  his  name — who  gave   me  three 
yards  of  crimson  ribbon,  to   trim  my 
peach-bloom  mantle,  last  Bakewell  fair. 
An  honester  or  a  kinder  heart  never 
kept  a   promise;  and  yet  I  may  not 
give  him  the  meeting.     Oh,  my  young 
lady,  my  sweet  young  lady,  my  beauti- 
ful young  lady,  could  you  not  stay  here 
for  half  an  hour  by  yourself  ?'    Ere  her 
young  mistress  could  answer,  the  notice 
of  the  lover's  presence  was  renewed. — 
The    maiden    again    went — whispers 
were  heard — and  the  audible  salutation 
of  lips  ;  she  returned  again  more  reso- 
lute than   ever  to  oblige  her  lover. — 
'  Oh,  my  lady — my  young  lady;  if  ye 
ever  hope  to  prosper  in  true  love  your- 
self— spare  me  but  one  half  hour  with 
this  harmless  kind  lad. — He  has  come 
seven  long  miles  to  see  my  fair  face,  he 
says  ; — and,   oh,  my  lady,   he  has   a 
handsome  face  of  his  own. — Oh,  never 
let  it  be  said  that  Dora  Vernon  sunder- 
ed true  lovers  ! — but  I  see  consent  writ- 
ten in  your  own  lovely  face — so  1  shall 
run — and,   oh,  my  lady,  take  care  of 
your  own  sweet  handsome  self,  when 
your  faithful  Nan's  away.'     And  the 
maiden  retired  with  her  lover. 

"It  was  half  an  hour  after  midnight, 
when  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  chase, 
as  he  lay  beneath  a  holly  bush  listening, 
with  a  prolonged  groan,  to  the  audible 
Voice  of  revelry  in  the  hall,  from  which 
his  duty  had  lately  excluded  him,  haj)- 
pf'iie'l  to  observe  two  forms  approach- 
ing ;  one  of  low  stature,  a  light  step, 
and  muffled  in  a  common  mantle  : — 
the  other  with  the  air,  and  in  the  dress, 
of  a  forester — a  sword  at  his  side,  and 


pistols  in  his  belt.     The  ale  and  the 
wine  had  invaded  the  keeper's  brain, 
and  impaired  his  sight  ;  yet  he  roused 
himself  up  whh   a  hiccup  and  a  '  hil- 
loah,'  and  '  where  go  ye,  my  masters  ?* 
The  lesser  foim  whispered  to  the  other 
— who  immediately  said,  'Jasper  Jugg, 
is  this  you  ?  Heaven  be  praised  1  have 
found  you  so  soon  ; — here's  that  north 
country  pedlar,  with  his  beads  and  blue 
ribbon — he  has  come  and  whistled  out 
pretty  Nan  Malkin,tlie  lady's  favourite, 
and  the  lord's  trusty  maid. — I  left  them 
under  the  terrace,  and  came  to  tell  you.' 
"  The  enraged  keeper  scarce  heard 
this  account  of  the  faithlessness  of  his 
love  to  an  end, — he  started  off  with  the 
swiftness  of  one  of  the  deer  which  he 
watched,  making  the  boughs  crash,  as 
he  forced  his  way  through   bush  and 
glebe  direct  for  the  hall,  vowing  deser- 
tion to  the  girl,  and   destruction  to  the 
pedlar.     '  Let  us  hasten  our  steps,  my 
love,'  said  the  lesser  figure,  in  a  sweet 
voice;  and  unmantling  as  she  spoke, 
turned  back  to  the  towers  of  Haddoit 
the  fairest  face  that  ever  left  them — 
the  face  of  Dora  A'ernon  herself.    '  My 
men  and  my  horses  are  nigh,  my  love,' 
said  the  taller  figure  ;  and  taking  a  sil- 
ver call  from  his   pocket,  he  imitated 
the  sharp  shrill  cry  of  the  plover ;  then 
turning  round  he  stood  and  gazed  to- 
wards Haddon,  scarcely  darkened  by 
the  setting  of  the  moon,  for  the  festal 
lights  flashed  from  turret  and  casement, 
and  the  sound  of  mirth  and  revelry  rang 
with  augmenting  din.     '  Ah,   fair  and 
stately  Haddon,'  said  Lord  John  Man- 
ners, '  little  dost  thou  know,  thou  hast 
lost  thy  jev/ei  from  thy  brow — else  thy 
lights   would   be    dinnned,    tiiy  mirth 
would   turn   to   wailing,    and    swords 
would  be  flashing  from  thy  portals  in 
all  the  haste  of  hot  pursuit.     Farewell, 
for  a  while,  fair  tower,  farewell  for  a 
while. — I  shall  return,  and   bless  the 
time  I  harped  among  thy  menials  and 
sang  of  my  love — and  charmed  her  out 
of  thy  little  chamber  window.'  Several 
armed   men  now  came  suddenly  down 
from  the  hill  of  Haddon,  horses  richly- 
caparisoned  were  brought  from  among 
the  trees  of  the  chase,  and  the  ancestors 
of  the  present  family  of  Rutland  sought 
shelter,  for  a  time,  in  a  distant  land, 
from  the  wrath  of  the  King  of  the  Peak."' 
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/■iHTS  volume  contains  seventy-three 
-*•  poetical  pieces,  and  twenty  bio- 
graphical notices,  which  include  the 
interesting  names  of  Biirger,  Claudius, 
Von  Goethe,  Hblty,  Klopstock,  Von 
Kotzebue,  Von  Schiller,  Schubart,Stol- 
berg,  Voss,  and  Weisze.  As  these 
names  have  already  a  powerful  interest 
with  the  public,  we  shall  select  our 
specimens  chiefly  from  them.  Our 
first  extract  shall  be  from  the  masterly 
Goethe,  only  remarking,  that  the  sub- 
ject is  quite  a  German  Romance,  and 
that  it  is  headed  by  a  delicate  wood-cut : 

THE    EISHER. 

IN  gurgfling  eddies  roll'd  the  tide. 

The  wily  angler  sat 
Its  verdant,  willow'd  bank  beside. 

And  spread  the  treacherous  bait. 
Rechn'd  he  sat  in  careless  mood. 

The  floating  quill  he  eyed  ;— 
When,  rising  from  the  opening  flood, 

A  humid  maid  he  spied. 

She  sweetly  sang,  she  sweetly  said, 

As  gazed  the  wond'ring  swain  ; 
'  Why  thus  with  murd'rous  arts  invade 

My  placid,  harmless  reign  ? 
Ah,  didst  thou  know,  how  blest,  how  free^i 

The  finny  myriads  stray, 
Thou'stlong  to  dive  the  limpid  sea, 

And  live  as  blest  as  they. 

The  sun,  the  lovely  queen  of  night, 

Beneath  the  deep  repair  ; 
And  thence  in  streamy  lustre  bright. 

Return  more  fresh  and  fair. 
Tempts  thee  not  yon  a;therial  space, 

Betinged  with  liquid  blue  ? — 
Nor  tempts  thee  there  thy  pictured  face. 

To  bathe  in  worlds  of  dew  ?' 

The  tide  in  gurgling  eddies  rose, 

It  reach'd  his  trembling  feet ; 
His  heart  with  fond  impatience  glows 

The  promis'd  joys  to  meet. 
So  sang  the  soft,  the  winning  fair  ; 

Alas  !  ill-fated  swain!  — 
Half-dragg"d,  half-pleased,  he  sinks  with  her, 

And  ne'er  was  seen  again  I 

The  following  beautiful  song  by  the 
same  poet,  must  remind  every  reader 
of  the  commencement  of  the  Bride  of 
Abydos. 


SOjVG. 

Know'st  thou  the  land,  where  citrons  scent  the  gale,^ 
Where  glows  the  orange  in  the  scented  vale  ; 
Where  softer  breezes  fan  the  azure  skies, 
Where  myrtles  spring,  and  prouder  laurels  rise  ? 
Know'st  thou  the  land  ?  'tis  tliei-e  our  footsteps  tend: 
And  there,  my  faithful  love,  our  course  shall  end. 

Know'st  thou  the  pile,  the  colonade  sustains. 
Its  splendid  chambers  and  its  rich  domains. 
Where  breathing  statues  stand  in  bright  array. 
And  seem,  '  What  ails  thee,liapless  maid  ?'  to  say. 
Know'st  thou  the  land  ?  'tis  there  ourfootsteps  tend  ' 
And  there,  my  gentle  guide,  our  course  shall  end. 

Know'st  thou  the  mount,  where  clouds  obscure  the 

day ; 
Where  scarce  the  mule  can  trace  his  misty  way  ; 

Where  lurks  the  dragon  and  her  scaly  brood  ; 
And  broken  rocks  oppose  the  headlong  flood  ? 
Know'st  thou  the  land  ?  'tis  there  our  course  shall  end : 
There  lies  our  way,— ah,  thither  let  us  tend ! 

Of  Schiller's  genius  we  select   the 
following  grand  specimen. 

MART,    (^UEEN    OF    SCOTS, 

In  the  Park  of  Fotheringay  Castle. 

Freedom  returns,- oh  let  me  enjoy  it. 

Let  me  be  happy,  be  happy  with  rae,— 
Freedom  invites  rae,— oh  !  let  me  employ  it, 

Skimming,  with  winged  step,  light  o'er  the  lea,— 
Have  I  escaped  from  this  mansion  of  mourning  ? 

Holds  me  no  more  this  sad  dungeon  of  care  ? 
Let  me,  with  thirsty  impatience  burning. 

Drink  in  the  free,  the  celestial  air. — 
Thanks  to  these  friendly  trees  which  hide  from  me 

My  prison's  bounds,  and  flatter  my  illusion  ; 
Happy  I'll  dream  myself,  and  gladly  free  ; 

Why  wake  me  from  myDream's  so  sweet  confusion? 
From  where  yon  misty  mountains  rise  on  high, 

lean  my  Empire's  boundaries  explore. 
And  those  light  clouds  which  steering  southwards  fly. 

Seek  the  mild  clime  of  France's  genial  shore; 
Hastening  clouds !  ye  meteors  that  fl}-. 
Could  I  but  with  you  speed  through  the  sky  ? 
Tenderly  greet  me  the  land  of  my  youth; 
I  am  in  sorrow,  I  am  in  restraint. 
I  have  none  else  to  bear  my  complaint ; 
Free  in  ether  your  path  is  seen, 
Ye  are  not  subject  to  this  tyrant  Queen. 
Hear'st  thou  the  bugle  ?  blithely  resounding  ; 

Hear'st  thou  the  blast  through  wood  and  plain  ? 
Could  I  once  more  on  my  nimble  steed  bounding. 

Join  the  jocund,  the  frolicsome  train! 
Again,  oh  !  sadly  pleasing  remen.lirani'e  ; 
Such  were  the  wounds  which  so  merry  and  clear. 

Oft,  when  with  music  the  hounds  and  tJie  hern 

Cheerfully  wakened  the  slumbering  morn, 
On  the  hills  of  the  Highlands  delighted  my  ear. 
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The  following  is  by  Salis  : 


SPRING. 

Fresher  green  the  lawns  display. 
Vernal  odours  scent  the  dale ; 
Gayly  trills  the  linnet's  lay. 

Sweetly  wails  the  nightingale. 
See  the  grove  its  buds  disclose  ; 
Love  awakes  the  soft  recess : 
Now  each  shepherd  bolder  grows. 
Kinder  evury  shepherdess  ! 

Now  the  blossom  rears  its  head, 

Spring  recals  its  blooming  pride  ; 
Spring  enamels  all  the  mead. 

Decks  the  hillock's  sloping  side. 
See  the  lily  of  the  vale. 

Peeping  through  its  leafy  shade. 
Half  its  modest  charms  conceal  : 

Garland  meet  for  spotless  maid. 

Now  the  woodbine's  twining  shade. 

Sweetly  forms  the  rustic  bower  ; — 
Soft  retreat  of  youth  and  maid, 

1  rue  to  love's  appointed  hour! 
Fonder  grows  the  Zephyr's  kiss, 

Pleasure  wakes  at  every  call  : 
Vernal  life,  and  thrilling  bliss. 

Feels  the  heart,  that  feels  at  all ! 

The  ensuing  drinking  Song,  which 
has  all  the  vivacious  feeling  of  our  own 
Morris,is  extracted  from  the  anonymous 
writers  which  close  the  volume  ;  and 
with  it  our  poetical  specimens  must  al- 
so be  concluded. 

To  Bacchus,  dear  Bacchus,  an  altar  I'll  raise. 
And,  full  of  his  presence,  grow  wild  in  his  praise. 
Approach,  thirsty  topers, no  ills  shall  annoy. 
But  wme  flow  in  plenty,  and  plenty  of  joy. 
We'll  drain  the  bowl  empty,  and  drink  away  care, 
If  endless  such  pleasures,  how  happy  it  were. 

And  Venus,  bright  Goddess. the  incense  shall  share. 
And  bumpers  bequaff'd  to  the  health  of  each  fair  : 
In  Love's  happy  triu>iiph  each  beauty  shall  shine, 
And  heighten  the  joys  of  the  juice  o   the  vine. 
We'll  drink, and  we'll  love,  8t  we'll  laugh  away  care; 
If  endless  such  pleasures,  how  happy  we  were  ! 

Independent  of  the  above,  did  our 
space  allow,  we  should  be  happy  to 
give  copies  of  many  other  beautiful  po- 
ems contained  in  this  volume  ;  as,  for 
instance,  Burger's  verses  beginning, 

How  in  the  charms  of  countless  loves, 

in  which  there  is  such  a  beautiful  dis- 
play of  pious,  tender,  and  delicate  sen- 
timent, that  it  almost  shakes  our  faith 
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in  Schlegel's  remark  on  this  poet; 
namely,  that  '•  his  feelings  are  more 
honest  and  candid,  than  tender  and 
delicate  :"  but  had  he  often  written 
thus,  such  negative  praise  could  never 
have  been  awarded  to  him.  Of  a  dif- 
ferent character  is  the  next  poem,  enti- 
tled "■  Love's  Witchcraft  ;"'  but  the 
swoet  playfulness  of  it  deserves  equal 
commendation. 

love's  witchcraft. 

Maiden,  look  me  in  the  face  ; 
Stedfasl,  serious — no  grimace  ! 
Maiden,  mark  nie,  now  I  task  thee. 
Answer  quickly,  what  I  ask  thee  ; 
Stedfast,  look  me  in  the  face  ; 
Little  vixen— no  grimace  ! 

Frightful  art  thou  not ;  'tis  true, 
Eyes  thou  hast  of  lovely  blue ; 
Lips  and  cheeks,  the  rose  defying. 
Bosom,  snow  in  whiteness  vying. 
Charms  thou  hast ; — ah,  sure  'lis  true ; 
Killing  eyes  of  az.ure  hue  ! 

Be  thou  lovely  ; — yet,  I  ween, 
Fair  thou  art,  but  not  a  queen  ; 
Not  the  queen  of  all  that's  charming  ; 
Not  alone  ail  hearts  alarming. 
Fair  and  bright ;— but  still,  I  ween. 
Bright  and  fair  ;— but  not  a  queen. 

When  1  turn  me  here  and  there. 
Scores  of  lovely  maids  appear  ; 
Scores  uf  maids,  in  beauty  blooming, 
Claims, as  fair  as  thine  assuming  : 
Scores  of  maidens  here  and  there, 
Smile  as  sweet,  and  look  as  fair ! 

Yet  hast  thou  imperial  sway  ; 
I,  thy  willing  slave, obey  ! 
Sway  imperial,  now  to  teaze  me. 
Now  to  soothe,  and  now  to  please  ma, 
Life  and  death  attend  tby  sway ; 
See  thy  willing  slave  obey  ! 

Scores  of  maidens  .'—what  a  train  !— 
Scores  and  scores  .'—yet  all  were  vain. 
Should  ev'n  thousands  strive  to  chase  thee 
From  the  throne  where  love  doth  place  thee; 
Tens  of  thousan<ls !— \vh;rt  a  train  ! 
All  their  fondest  hopes  were  vain  ! 

Look  me,  charmer,  in  the  face  ; 
Little  vixen,  no  grimace: 
T  ell  me,  why  for  thee  I'm  sighing, 
Thee  alone,  and  others  flying  i 
Little  charmer,  no  grimace; 
Speak,  and  look  me  in  the  face! 

Long  the  caust-  I've  vainly  scann'd. 
Why  to  thee  a.one  I  be  nd  .' 
Toriur'd  thus,  nor  know  the  reason, 
Martyr  still  to  am  rous  treason  ! 
Fair  eiichaiitri  ss  !  'fore  me  stand  : 
Speak — and  show  thy  magic  wand  ! 
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T^E  continue  without  preface  our 
extracts  from  tins  History  of  Veg- 
etables ;  a  few  columns  of  which  ad- 
minister to  the  miscellaneous  nature  of 
our  various  sheet. 

Mint. — Should  be  cut  for  drying, just 
when  it  is  in  flower,  and  on  a  fine  day  ; 
for,  if  cut  in  damp  weather,  the  leaves 
will  turn  black.  It  should  be  tied  in 
small  bunches,  and  dried  in  a  shady 
place  out  of  the  wind  ;  but,  to  retain 
its  natural  virtues  more  eflectually,  it 
has  been  found  better  to  place  the  mint 
in  a  screen,  and  to  dry  it  quickly  before 
a  fire,  so  that  it  may  be  powdered,  and 
immediately  put  into  glass  bottles  and 
kept  well  stopped.  Parsley,  thyme, 
sage,  and  other  herbs,  retain  their  full 
fragrance  when  thus  prepared,  and 
are  by  this  mode  secured  from  dust,  and 
always  ready  (o  the  hand  of  the  cook. 

A  conserve  made  of  mint  is  grateful, 
and  the  distilled  waters,  both  simple 
and  spiritous,  are  much  esteemed.  The 
juice  of  spearmint  drunk  in  vinegar, 
often  stops  the  hiccup.  Lewis  observes, 
what  has  before  been  observed  by  Pli- 
ny, that  mint  prevents  the  coagulation 
of  milk,  and  hence  is  recommended  in 
milk  diets.  When  dry,  and  digested 
in  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  it  gives  out 
a  tincture  which  appears  by  day-light 
of  a  fine  dark  green,  but  by  candle-light 
of  a  bright  red  colour ;  a  small  quanti- 
ty is  green  by  day-light  or  candle-light; 
a  large  quantity  seems  impervious  to 
day-light,  but  when  held  between  the 
eye  and  the  candle,  or  between  the  eye 
and  the  sun,  it  appears  red.  If  put  in- 
to a  flat  bottle,  it  appears  green  side- 
ways ;  but  when  viewed  edgeways, 
red. 

Mushrooms. — So  much  are  mush- 
rooms now  in  request,  that  we  cannot 
content  ourselves  with  mushroom  beds 
only,  but  we  have  mushroom  houses 
also.  The  author,  on  referring  to  his 
diary  of  November  fourteenth,  finds  a 
memorandum  that  would  have  puzzled 
our  forefathers. 

"  While  gathering  a  mushroom,  the 
ladder  slipped  and  1  was  precipitated 
to  the  groundj  but  without  injury." 


The  mushrooms  in  the  house  allude^l 
to,  were  growing  on  beds  supported" 
one  over  the  other  by  broad  shelves  of 
elm  planks,  with  a  deep  ledge  to  keep 
up  the  earth. 

As  light  is  not  necessary  for  the 
growth  of  this  high-flavoured  vegeta- 
ble, almost  every  country-seat  may  fur- 
nish an  out-house  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  mushrooms  at  all  seasons,  and 
of  a  safe  quality. 

The  author  has  observed  that  the 
upper  shelves  in  his  Majesty's  mush- 
room house  at  Kensington,  were  equal- 
ly or  more  productive  than  those  be- 
low :  thus  by  good  arrangement  a 
small  shed,  or  even  a  closet,  may  be 
made  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  a  mod- 
erate family.  As  mice  will  destroy  the 
spawn  or  young  mushrooms,  either 
traps  must  be  set,  or  ingress  allowed  to 
their  purring  enemy. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  London,  ex- 
perienced mushroom-men  go  about  at 
the  proper  season,  collecting  vast  quan- 
tities of  spawn  for  the  supply  of  seeds- 
men, who  sell  it  by  the  bushel,  the  price 
varying  according  to  the  favourableness 
of  the  weather  when  it  is  collected. — 
Since  mushrooms  have  been  so  much 
grown  on  hot-beds,  and  more  minutely 
attended  to,  the  plant  has  been  found 
so  perfect,  that  it  can  either  be  raised 
by  seed  or  propagated  by  roots,  the 
several  filaments  at  the  root  producing 
tubercles  in  the  manner  of  potatoes, 
from  each  of  which  will  arise  new  roots 
and  a  new  plant  or  flower. 

The  following  simple  and  easy  meth- 
od is  recommended  for  trying  the  qual- 
ity of  field  mushrooms  :  take  an  onion, 
and  strip  the  outer  skin,  and  boil  it 
with  them  ;  if  it  remains  white,  they 
are  good,  but  if  it  become  blue  or  black, 
there  are  certainly  dangerous  ones  a- 
niong  them. 

The  most  venomous  sort  is  one  that 
rises  out  of  the  earth  about  six  inches 
high,  rounding  and  hollow  like  a  blad- 
der, red  as  scarlet,  full  of  holes  like  fine 
wrought  net  work  ;  which  is  most  pro- 
bably the  Clathrus  cancellatm.  There 
is  one  kind  of  these  mushrooms  that  is 
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said  to  kill  the  very  flies  that  settle  on 
them. 

Matthiolus  mentions  mushrooms  that 
weighed  thirty  pounds  each.  Fer.  Im- 
peratus  tells  us,  he  saw  some  which 
weighed  above  one  hundred  pounds 
a-piece.  The  Journal  des  Scavans  fur- 
nishes us  with  an  account  of  some  grow- 
ing on  the  frontiers  of  Hungary,  which 
made  a  full  cart  load. 

A  mushroom  of  the  very  first  quali- 
ty was  lately  gathered  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Brigg,  in  Lincolnshire,  which 
measured  three  feet  four  inches  in  cir- 
cumference ;  girth  of  the  stalk,  five 
inches  and  a  half ;  it  was  two  inches  in 
thickness,  and  weighed  twenty-nine 
ounces.  Six  otiiers  were  gathered  at 
the  same  time  near  the  above,  averag- 
ing about  two  feet  in  circumference. 

Chambers  relates,  that  some  years 
ago,  an  extraordinary  mushroom  grew 
upon  an  old  piece  of  timber  in  a  black- 
smhh's  cellar  in  the  Haymarket,  and 
attained  the  height  of  twelve  inches  or 
more,  and  when  cut  down,  appeared 
again  at  the  same  time  the  next  year, 
and  so  for  several  succeeding  years.  In 
the  year  1692,  M.  Tournefort  found 
such  an  one  growing  on  an  old  beam  in 
the  abbey  at  St.  Germain's  :  the  smell 
was  like  others  of  the  same  kind.  An 
infusion  from  part  of  it  turned  an  infu- 
sion of  turnsol  into  to  a  bright  red  ;  so 
that  it  evidently  abounded  in  acids. — 
This  seed  must  have  been  brought  by 
some  accident  to  these  situations,  un- 
less the  fungi  originated  in  the  decay- 
ing timber.  Lord  Bacon  says,  "  It  is 
reported,  that  the  bark  of  white  or  red 
poplar  (which  may  be  classed  amongst 
the  moistest  trees)  cut  small  and  cast  in- 
to furrows  well  dunged,  will  cause  the 
ground  to  put  forth  mushrooms,  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  fit  to  be  eaten ; 
some  add  to  the  mixture  leaven  bread, 
resolved  in  water.  It  is  also  reported, 
that  if  a  hilly  field,  where  the  stubble 
is  standing,  be  set  on  fire,  in  tlie  show- 
ery season  it  will  put  forth  great  store 
of  mushrooms." 

Parsley. — The  seed  should  be  sown 
in  the  spring  ;  it  remains  six  weeks  in 
the  earth  ;  it  never  appears  in  less  than 
forty  days,  nor  does  it  often  exceed  fif- 
ty :  thus  it  takes  longer  to  vegetate  than 
any  other  known  seed  j  but  it  is  ob- 


served that  old  seed  comes  up  earlier 
than  new. 

Parsley,  when  rubbed  against  a  glass 
goblet  or  tumbler,  will  break  it  ;  the 
cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  not  known. 

To  preserve  parsley  for  the  season- 
ing of  meats,  &c.  let  it  be  gathered  on 
a  dry  day,  and  immediately  put  into  a 
tinned  roasting-screen,  and  placed  close 
to  a  large  fire ;  it  will  then  soon  be- 
come brittle,  when  it  may  be  rubbed 
fine,  and  put  into  glass  bottles  for  use. 

Rosemary. — It  is  still  the  custom  in 
some  parts  of  this  country,  as  well  as 
in  France,  to  put  a  branch  of  rosemary 
in  the  hands  of  the  dead  when  in  the 
coftin  ;  and  we  are  told  by  Valmont 
Bomare,  in  his  Histoire  Natnrelle, 
"  that  when  the  coffins  have  been  open- 
ed after  several  years,  the  plant  has 
been  found  to  have  vegetated  so  much 
that  the  leaves  have  covered  the  whole 
corpse.  This  account  savours  more 
of  superstition  than  of  the  nature  of 
the  plant. 

It  is  still  the  custom  at  the  hospitals 
in  France  to  burn  rosemary  with  juni- 
per berries,  to  correct  impure  air,  and 
to  prevent  infection.  The  custom  of 
using  it  at  funerals  may  have  had  refer- 
ence to  this  virtue  in  the  plant. 

Without  entering  into  the  extrava- 
gant opinions  of  the  ancients  respecting 
odours,  we  cannot  avoid  thinking  that 
the  effect  which  different  smells  and 
perfumes  have  on  the  mind  as  well  as 
the  health,  is  not  at  present  sufficiently 
attended  to. 

Most  people  acknowledge  to  have 
felt  the  refreshing  odour  of  tea  and  cof- 
fee before  tasting  them  ;  and  in  heated 
rooms  the  fragrance  of  a  cut  lemon,  or 
a  recently  sliced  cucumber,  has  been 
observed  to  give  general  refreshment. 

The  ancients  held  certain  odours  in 
great  veneration.  Among  the  Israel- 
ites, the  principal  perfume  of  the  sanc- 
tuary was  forbidden  for  all  common 
uses.  The  smell  of  the  incense  and 
burnt  offerings  in  their  sacrifices  was 
thought  to  dispose  trie  mind  to  devo- 
tion ;  while  others  weie  used  to  excite 
love.  '•'  I  have  perfumed  my  bed  with 
myrrh,  aloes,  and  cinnamon."*  Some 
perfumes  were  prescribed  to  procure 
*  Proverbs,  c.  Tii.  t.  17. 
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pleasant  dreams ;  whereas  others  were  poured  wine   into  them,  and   so  kept 

deemed  of  a  contrary  effect.    It  appears  himself  alive  with  the   odour  of  them 

that  they   also    employed  odours  as  a  until  the  feast  was  past.     —     —     — 
nourishment  when  the  frame  was    ex-        The    sprigs  of  this   plant  were  for- 

hausted  ;  as  it  is  related  that   Democ-  merly  stuck  into  beef  whilst   roasting, 

ritus  when  on  his  deathbed,  hearing  a  and  they  are  said  to  have  communica- 

woman  in  the  house  complain  that  she  ted  to  it  an  excellent  relish.  The  leaves 

should  be  prevented  from  being  at  a  were  also  boiled  in  milk  pottage, to  give 

solemn  feast  which  she  had  a  great  de-  it  an  aromatic  flavour  ;  and  this    plant 

sire  to  see,  because  there   would  be  a  also    produces     by  distillation  an  es- 

corpse  in  the  house.ordered  some  loaves  sential  oil,   which  was  much  esteemed 

to  be  brought,  and  having  opened  them,  for  all  affections  of  the  brain. 


(New  Monthly  Magazine,  April.) 
SKETCHES    OF    ITALY    IN    PROSE    AND    VERSE. 

Como. 

Where  Como  on  its  lake's  still  bosom  views 
Bleak  Alpine  snows,  and  summer's  fervid  hues, 
There  is  a  solitude  more  sweet  than  e'er 
Was  given  to  Fancy's  dream,  or  Poets   prayer ; 
Where  rocks  and  woods  ward  off  the  noon-tide  ray, 
And  meeting  points  inclose  a  tranquil  bay 
Which  sleeps  on  russet  sands,  or  ripples  o'er, 
Where  the  bare  crag  that  to  the  wave  descends 
Its  shadows  with  the  light-leaved  olive  blends, 
And  myrtles  mingled  with  the  clustering  vir.e 
High  over-arch'd  a  bower  of  fragrance  twine  ; 
Whilst  far  beyond  the  lake's  broad  waters  roU'd 
Expand  their  pnrple  splendours  edged  with  gold, 
By  headland  bleak  and  misty  isle  retire, 
And  seem  to  tinge  each  distant  cape  with  fire. 

This  calm  retirement  virtuous  Pliny  chose, 
Within  these  groves  he  sought  and  found  repose, 
When  sickening  with  the  vulgar  toils  of  life. 
The  courtly  homage,  the  forensic  strife, 
He  left  the  world  which  triflers  hold  so  dear, 
And  joyous  sprang  to  feast  on  Nature  here. 
"  Beauties  of  earth  and  heaven,'  ('twas  thus  he  cried) 
"  Thou  wave  dark-heaving  to  the  cavern's  side, 
Thou  ancient  forest's  venerable  shade, 
Ye  azure  mountains  that  in  distance  fade, 
Ye  clouds  that  round  their  icy   summits  break. 
How  pure,  how  deep  the  wisdom  that  ye  speak  ! 
Not  that  vain  knowledge  taught  in  worldly  schools, 
To  flatter,  fawn,  ensnare,  delude  by  rules  ; 
In  truth's  fair  semblance  to  conceal  our  guile. 
And  sheath  the  stings  of  malice  in  a  smile: 
Not  that  base  grovelling  to  another's  will. 
Reviled,  spurn'd,  trampled,  yet  complacent  still  ; 
But  studious  thoughts  on  Nature's  works  intent, 
The  soaring  hopes  in   fancy's  vision  sent, 
The  clear  transparence  of  the  spotless  mind, 
Which  glows  with  joys  that  leave  no  shade  behind." 

Thus  didst  thou  read  Creation's  moral  page. 
Thus  soothe  thy  cares,  O  philosophic  sage. 
I  feel  with  thee  the  raptures  that  inspii'd 
Thy  lonely  hours,  when,  in  itself  retired, 
Thy  free  mind  soar'd  upon  the  wings  of  thought, 
And  grasp'd  the  fair  ideas  which  it  sought. 
I  seem  thy  sports,  thy  studies  to  divide, 
Through  valleys  lone  I  linger  by  thy  side, 
Breathe  the  keen  freshness  of  the  mountain-air, 
And  read  man's  charter'd  independence  there. 
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Or  trim  with  thee  the  midnight  lamp,  and  g.ize 
Upon  the  glories  of  Rome's  ancient  days, 
The  glow  of  mind,  the  constancy  of  soul, 
Stamp'd  by  thy  genius  on  the  historic  roll, 
When  o'er  thy  breast  prophetic  longings  came, 
And  tlirobb'd  with  promise  of  immortal  fame. 

But  did  thy  virtuous  bosom  never  feel 
Those  blighted  hopes  which  thought  could  never  heal 
Did  thy  capacious  wisdom  ne'er  explore 
An  unseen  world,  where  fame  should  be  no  more  ? 
Wast  thou  content  mind's  purest  joys  to  know, 
And  in  the  silent  grave  those  joys  forego  ? 
The  towering  heights  of  Reason's  lore  to  try, 
To  plume  ihine  eagle  fancy  and  to  die  ? 
Did  no  still  voice  e'er  whisper  in  thy  breast, 
That  those  fond  aspirations  to  be  blest. 
That  feverish  restlessness,  that  mortal  strife, 
Were  the  sure  earnests  of  immortal  life, 
Seeds  of  that  flower  that  was  again  to  bloom 
More  bright,  more  fair  and  live  beyond  the  tomb  ? 
Unhappy  !  from  these  truths  thou  turn'dst  aw  ay, 
Nor  hail'dst  the  morn  that  brought  our  glorious  day. 


'T^HE  view  of  the  Lake  of  Coino 
•*  from  the  town  is  confined  to  a 
small  circular  basin,  surrounded  hy  high 
hills,  and  enlivened  by  villas.  On 
doubling  a  low  headland,  a  very  beau- 
tiful reach  is  seen.  The  mountains 
rise  on  each  side  boldly  from  the  wa- 
ter's edge,  and  their  summits  terminate 
in  peaks  of  varied  form  and  elevation. 
Their  gradual  ascent  (in  Gibbon's 
words)  is  covered  by  a  triple  plantation 
of  olives,  of  vines,  and  of  chesnut- 
trees,  and  they  are  clothed  nearly  to 
their  summits  with  verdure.  The 
green  mass  of  the  woods  is  agreeably 
interrupted  in  various  places  by  small 
villages,  clustering  round  the  slender 
tower  of  the  church,  or  by  the  solitary 
convent  or  chapel,  whilst  the  white  vil- 
las which  crowd  the  shores  are  reflect- 
ed in  the  transparent  waters  which 
flow  close  under  their  walls.  About 
three  miles  from  Como  we  came  to  the 
promontory  and  small  village  of  Torno. 
It  forms  a  very  picturesque  object, 
sloping  gradually  from  the  higher  hills, 
and  piojecting  far  into  the  lake,  with 
its  houses,  church,  and  cvjircss-trocs. 
Here  some  have  placed  Pliny's  two  vil- 
las— his  Tragedy  and  Comedy.  The 
situation  has  sufficient  beauty,  and 
agrees  well  enough  with  Pliny's  de- 
scription to  warrant  us  in  placing  them 
here  ;  but  there  is  nothing  like  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  their  having  occupied 
this  site.  We  coasted  the  Eastern 
shore  of  the  lake  from  Torno,  admir- 
ing, as  we  advanced;  the  beauty  and 


boldness  of  the  scenery,  and,  about 
two  miles  farther,  landed  at  a  modern 
villa  called  the  Pliniana.  Here,  in  the 
inner  court  of  the  house,  is  the  inter- 
mitting fountain  described  by  both  Pli- 
nys.  Its  source  is  under  a  low  cavern  ; 
it  runs  with  great  rapidity,  and  is  as 
clear  as  crystal.  The  attendant  in- 
formed us,  that  it  still  rises  and  falls 
thrice  a  day,  but  at  uncertain  hours. 
It  does  not,  I  think,  appear  from  Pli- 
ny's account,  that  he  had  a  villa  close 
to  this  fountain  ;  and,  indeed,  the  con- 
fined situation,  hardly  allowing  room 
for  a  house,  is  very  ill  adapted  to  the 
space  of  a  Roman  mansion.  The  site 
however,  of  the  Pliniana  is  very  beau- 
tiful ;  it  is  embosomed  in  a  grove  of 
chesnuts,  laurel,  and  cypress  ;  it  clings 
close  to  the  rocky  hill  which  rises  im- 
mediately above  it  ;  and  commands  an 
extensive  and  magnificent  view  of  tlie 
lake. 

I  shall  subjoin  Pliny's  description  of 
his  villas  on  the  lake,  as  tending  to  il- 
lustrate the  beautiful  scenery  in  which 
his  elegant  genius  seems  so  much  to 
have  deliplited.  "  On  this  shore  I  have 
many  villas,  but  two,  as  they  please  me 
most,  so  principally  engage  me.  The 
one  placed  on  rocks,  after  the  Baian 
fashion,  looks  over  the  lake  ;  the  other, 
also,  in  the  Baian  manner,  touches  its 
waters  :  wherefore,  that  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  call  Tragedy,  because  she  is 
supported  on  buskins;  this.  Comedy, 
because  her  feet  are  sandaled.  Each 
has  its  peculiar  charms,  which,   to   the 
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possessor  of  both,  are,  from  their  very 
diversity,  rendered  more  attractive. 
This  enjoys  the  lake  more  closely  ;  that 
more  extensively — this  embraces  in  its 
prospect  one  bay  only  of  a  soft  circling 
outline  ;  that  with  its  lofty  promontory 
divides  two  : — from  that  the  extended 
line  of  coast,  stretching  to  a  great  dis- 
tance, appears  like  a  school  of  eques- 
trian exercise ;  from  this  the  gentle 
.  curve  of  the   shore   forms  a  spacious 


and  sheltered  portico  for  pedestrian 
recreation.  That  feels  not  the  waves ; 
this  breaks  them ; — from  that  you  can 
look  down  upon  the  fishermen  :  from 
this  you  can  partake  in  the  sport  your- 
self, and  throw  the  hook  from  your 
chamber,  nay,  almost  from  your  bed,  as 
from  a  boat.  These  united  attractions 
have  induced  me  to  make  to  each  those 
additions  in  which  they  are  separately 
deficient." — Pliny,  B.  ix.  Ep,  7. 


(Monthly  Maf!;azine»>Iar.) 

TII£    TKEE    OF    KEBYRBOR, 

111  the  Island  of  that  narae,5ituated  twelve  miles  N.E.  of  Baroatch,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Comaline  Mines. 
(Read  to  the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay,  by  Dr.  Copland.) 


^T^HE  moon  was  shining  bright,  and 
we  could  distinguish  objects  so  as 
to  form  a  correct  notion  of  the  tree. 
The  obscurity  diffused  beneath  the  fo- 
liage added  to  the  grandeur  and  solem- 
nity of  the  scene.  Its  leafy  colonnades, 
its  verdant  arcades,  its  immense  fes- 
toons, the  spacious  area  that  this  giant 
of  the  forest  covers  with  its  shade,  its 
enormous  trunks,  all  concur  to  attest 
its  antiquity,  and  I  experienced  emo- 
tions similar  to  what  are  felt  in  the  vast 
basilicos  of  the  gothic  order,  while  the 
freshness  which  emanated  from  the 
thick  foliage  seemed  to  give  me  new 
life. 

The  ground  which  this  tree  covers 
with  its  branches,  as  far  as  I  could 
judge,  is  about  three  or  four  acres. 
They  ascend  to  such  a  height  as  to  be 
visible  in  a  radius  of  many  miles  ;  at 
certain  distances  the  tree  appears  like  a 
hill,  forming  one  extremity  of  the  isl- 
and. On  the  east  the  river  washes  its 
foot ;  to  the  south  and  west  are  sand 
banks,  which  are  covered  at  high  tides. 
The  northern  part  of  the  island  is  a 
tongue  stretching  about  three  miles. 
The  soil,  hght  and  sandy,  has  some 
fertility. 

When  the  river  overflows,  towards 
the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  the  island 
becomes  inundated.  This  forces  the 
few  islanders  that  inhabit  it,  with  the 


apes,  their  neighbours,  to  seek  refuge 
in  the  higher  parts  of  the  tree,  where 
they  remain  perched  several  days,  till 
the  waters  retire ;  such  being  their  ra- 
pidity, that  no  boat  can  manoeuvre  in 
them. 

A  singular  tradition  exists  among  the 
Hindoos  respecting  this  tree.  They  re- 
late that  a  man  of  the  name  of  Kebyr, 
renowned  for  sanctity,  after  cleansing 
his  teeth  in  the  Indian  manner,  with  a 
piece  of  wood,  threw  it  into  the  river, 
where  it  took  root  so  as  to  foi-m,  in  time, 
this  prodigious  tree.  After  his  death, 
the  saint  had  the  honours  of  canoniza- 
tion, and  we  saw  his  statue  in  a  temple 
near  one  of  the  most  ancient  trunks, 
supposed  to  be  the  piece  of  wood  that 
served  him  for  a  tooth  pick. 

To  this  temple  repair  all  the  neigh- 
bouring villagers,  and  a  multitude  of 
strangers  arrive  to  pay  their  devotions. 
The  duty  of  celebrating  the  ceremonies 
is  confined  to  the  mendicants  named 
Biragi/s,  superintended  by  a  chief  who 
resides  in  that  island.  With  an  excep- 
tion of  the  students  that  dwell  on  the 
neighbouring  continent,  the  rest  are 
wanderers  that  come  from  all  parts  of 
India.  Our  intention  was  to  pass  the 
night  under  the  protection  of  the  saint, 
but  not  having  our  hammocks  we  were 
obliged  to  take  to  our  boat,  and  pass, 
the  night  in  it,  instead  of  a  temple. 
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THE      devil's     ladder. 


IWrOT  far  from  Lorrich,   upon  the 
-'-^  extreme  frontiers  of  the  Rhhie  pro- 
vince, are  still  to  be   seen   the  ruins  of 
an   ancient  castle,  which  was  formerly 
inhabited  by  Sibo,  of  Lorrich,  a  knight 
great  courage,  but  of  a   character  any 
thing  rather  than  gentle.     It  happened 
once,  in  a  stormy  eve,  that  a  little  old 
man  knocked  at  his  castle-gate,  and  be- 
sought his  hospitality, — a  request  which 
was  not  a  little  enforced  by  the  shrill 
voice  of  the  wind,  as  it  whistled  through 
his  streaming  locks,  almost  as  white  as 
the  snows  that  fell  fast  about  him.  The 
knight,  however,  was  not  in  one  of  his 
mildest  moods,  nor  did  the  wild  dwar- 
fish figure  of  the  stranger  plead  much 
for  him  who  was  by  no  means  an  ad- 
mirer of   povei'ty,  whatever  shape  it 
might  assume.     His  repulse,  therefore, 
was  not  couched   in  the  gentlest  lan- 
guage ;  and,  indeed,  deserved   praise, 
rather    for  its    energetic    conciseness, 
than  for  any  other  quality.     The  little 
old  man  was  equally  sparing  of  words 
on  his  part,  and  simply  saying,  "  I  will 
requite  your  kindness,"  passed  on  his 
way  with  a  most  provoking  serenity  of 
temper. 

At  the  time,  Sibo  did  not  take  this 
threat  very  much  to  heart ;  but  it  soon 
appeared  to  be  something  more  than  an 
empty  menace ;  for  the  next  day  he 
missed  his  daughter,  a  lovely  girl  in 
her  tenth  year,  who  was  already  cele- 
brated for  her  beauty  through  the  whole 
province.  People  were  immediately 
sent  out  to  seek  her  in  every  direction, 
and  at  last  the  knight,  finding  none  of 
his  messengers  return,  set  out  himself 
for  the  same  purpose.  For  a  long  time 
he  was  no  more  successful  in  the  search 
than  his  vasstds  ;  nobody  had  seen  her, 
nobody  could  give  him  any  information, 
till  he  met  with  an  old  shepherd,  who 
said,  "  that  early  in  the  day  he  had  seen 
a  young  girl  gathering  flowers  at  the 
foot  of  the  Redrich  mountain  ;  that,  in 
a  little  time  after,  several  dwarfs  had 
approached  the  child,  and,  having  seiz- 
ed her  in  their  arms,  tripped  up  to  the 
summit  of  the  rock  with  as  much  facili- 


ity  as  if  they  had  been   walking  on  a 
plain.     God  forbid  !"    added  the  shep- 
herd, making  the   sign   of  the   cross, 
"  God  forbid,  that  they  were  of  those 
evil  spirits  who  live  in  the  hidden   cen- 
tre of  the  mountain  ;  they  are  easily 
excited  to  anger,  which  is  too  often  fa- 
tal to  its  victims.-'     The  knight,  alarm- 
ed at  this  recital,  cast  his  eyes  towards 
the  summit  of  the  Redrich,  and  there, 
indeed,  was  Garlinda,  who   seemed  to 
stretch  forth  her  arms  for  his  assistance. 
Stung-  with   all  the  impotence  of  pas- 
sion, he  instantly  assembled  his  vassals, 
to  see  if  there  was  not  one  among  the 
number  who  could  climb  the  precipice; 
but,   though  several   made   the  effort, 
none  succeeded.    He  then  ordered  theni 
to   provide   instruments   for   cutting  a 
pathway  in   the  rock  ;    this   attempt, 
however,  was  not  a  jot  more  successful 
than  the  first,  for  no  sooner  liad  the 
workmen  begun  to  use  their  axes,  than 
such  a  shower  of  stones  was  poured  up- 
on their  heads  from  the  mountain-top, 
that  they  were  compelled  to  fly  for  safe- 
ty.    At  the   same   time   a  voice  was 
heard,  which  seemed  to  proceed  from 
the  depths  of  the  Redrich,  and  which 
distinctly  uttered  these  words  : — "  It  is 
thus  that  we  requite  the  hospitality  of 
the  Knight  of  Lorrich  " 

Sibo,  finding  earthly  arms  of  no  avail 
against  the  gnomes,  had  now  recourse 
to  heaven ;  and  as  he  had  certain  pri- 
vate reasons  for  distrusting  the  efllcacy 
of  his  own  prayers,  he  bribed  the  monks 
and  nuns  of  the  neighbourhood  to  em- 
ploy their  intercession.  But  these  hol3' 
folks  prospered  no  better  with  their 
beads  than  the  peasants  had  done  with 
their  pick-axes  ;  the  gnomes  continued 
as  immoveable  as  their  own  mountain, 
and  nothing  was  left  to  console  the  poor 
Sibo,  except  the  certainty  of  his  daugh- 
ter's living.  His  first  looks  at  day- 
break, and  his  last  at  night-fall,  were 
given  to  the  Redrich,  and  each  time  he 
could  see  Garlinda  on  its  summit, 
stretching  out  her  little  arms  in  mourn- 
ful greeting  to  her  father. 

But,  to  do  justice  to  the  gnomes,  they 
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took  all  possible  care  of  their  little 
foimdliiig.  and  suffered  her  to  want  for 
nothing  ;  they  built  for  her  a  beautiful 
little  cottage,  the  walls  of  which  were 
covered  with  shells,  and  crystals,  and 
stones  of  a  thousand  colours.  Their 
wives,  too,  made  her  necklaces  of  pearl 
and  emerald  wreaths,  and  found  every 
hour  some  fresh  amusements  for  her 
youth,  which  grew  up  in  a  continued 
round  of  delight,  like  a  snow-drop  in 
the  first  gentle  visitings  of  the  spring. 
Indeed,  she  seemed  to  be  a  general  fa- 
vourite, and  more  particularly  so  with 
one  old  gnome,  the  sister  of  him  who 
h  id  tempted  her  by  the  flowers  on  the 
Redrich.  Often  would  she  say  to  her 
pupil,  w'l.jn  her  young  eyes  were  for  a 
moment  dimmed  with  a  transient  re- 
collection of  past  times  :  ''  Be  of  good 
heart,  my  dear  child  ;  I  am  preparing 
for  you  a  dowry,  such  as  was  never  yet 
given  to  the  daughter  of  a  king." 

Thus  rolled  away  four  years,  and 
Sibo  had  nearly  renounced  all  hope  of 
again  seeing  his  Garlinda,  when  Ru- 
thelm.  a  young  and  valiant  knight,  re- 
turned from  Hungary,  where  he  had 
acquired  a  glorious  name,  by  his  deeds 
against  the  infidels.  His  castle  being 
only  half  a  league  distant  from  Lorrich, 
he  was  not  long  in  hearing  of  Sibo's 
loss,  upon  which  he  determined  to  re- 
cover the  fair  fugitive,  or  perish  in  the 
attempt.  With  this  design,  he  sought 
the  old  knight,  who  was  still  buried  in 
grief  for  his  daughter's  absence,  and 
made  him  acquainted  with  his  purpose. 
Sibo  grasped  the  young  warrior's  hand, 
and  a  smile,  the  first  he  had  known  for 
many  years,  passed  over  his  hard  fea- 
tures as  he  replied,  "  Look  out  from 
this  window,  my  gallant  stranger ;  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  it  looks  upon 
the  lands  of  Sibo  ;  below,  too,  in  the 
castle  vaults,  where  others  keep  their 
prisoners,  I  lock  up  my  gold,  enough  to 
purchase  another  such  a  province. 
Bring  me  back  my  daughter,  and  this 
shall  be  yours, — and  a  prize  beyond  all 
this, — my  daughter's  hand.  Go  forth, 
my  young  knight,  and  heaven's  bless- 
ing go  with  you." 

Ruthelm  immediately  betook  himself 
to  the  foot  of  the  Redrich  to  explore  his 
ground,  but  he  soon  saw  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  climb  the  mountain 


withont  aid  from  some  quarter,  for  the 
sides  were  absolutely  perpendicular. 
Still  he  was  unwilling  to  give  up  his 
purpose  ;  he  walked  round  and  round 
the  rock,  exploring  every  cleft  and  eve- 
ry cranny,  wishing  that  he  had  wings, 
and  cursing  the  shrubs  that  nodded 
their  heads  most  triumphantly  near  the 
summit,  as  if  in  defiance  of  his  efforts. 
Almost  ready  to  burst  with  vexation, 
he  was  about  to  desist,  when  the  moun- 
tain-gnome stood  before  him  on  a  sud- 
den, and  thus  accosted  him  : — 

"  Ho  !  ho  !  my  spruce  knight ;  you 
have  heard,  it  seems,  of  the  beautiful 
Garlinda,  whose  abode  is  on  the  summit 
of  these  rocks.  Is  it  not  so,  my  mighty 
man  of  arms  ?  Well,  I'll  be  your  friend 
in  this  business ;  she  is  ray  pupil,  and  I 
promise  you  she  is  yours,  as  soon  as 
you  can  get  her." 

^'  Be  it  so,"  replied  the  knight,  hold- 
ing out  his  hand  in  token  that  the  offer 
was  accepted. 

"  I  am  but  a  dwarf  in  comparison 
with  you,"  rephed  the  little  man, ''  but 
my  word  is  as  good  as  yours  notwith- 
standing. If  you  can  manage  to  climb 
the  precipice,  I  shall  give  you  up  the 
maiden ;  and  though  the  road  is  some- 
what rough,  the  prize  will  more  than 
recompense  your  labour.  About  it, 
therefore,  and  good  luck  attend  you  on 
your  journey." 

Having  uttered  these  words,  the 
dwarf  disappeared,  with  loud  bursts 
of  laughter,  to  the  great  indignation  of 
Ruthelin,  whose  wit  was  altogether  in 
the  elbows.  He  measured  the  cliff  with 
angry  eyes,  and  at  last  exclaimed, 
"  Climb  it,  quotha  !  yes,  indeed,  if  I 
had  wings." 

"  It  may  happen  without  wings," 
said  a  voice  close  beside  him  ;  and  the 
knight,  looking  round,  perceived  a  little 
old  woman,  who  gently  tapped  him  on 
the  shoulder  :  "  I  have  heard  all  that 
passed  just  now  between  you  and  my 
brother.  He  was  once  offended  by 
Sibo,  but  the  knight  has  long  since  paid 
the  penalty  of  that  offence;  and  besides, 
the  maiden  has  none  of  her  father's 
harshness ;  she  is  beautiful,  good,  and 
compassionate  to  the  waits  of  others  ; 
I  am  certain,  that  she  would  never  re- 
fuse hospitality,  even  though  it  were  to 
a  beggar.     For  my  part,  I  love  her,  as 
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if  she  were  my  own  child,  and  have 
long  wished  that  some  noble  knight 
would  choose  her  as  his  bride.  It  seems 
that  you  have  done  so  ;  and  my  bro- 
ther has  given  you  his  word,  a  pledge 
that  with  us  is  sacred,  fake,  there- 
fore, this  silver  bell ;  go  with  it  to  the 
Wisper  Valley,  where  you  will  find  a 
mine,  which  has  long  ceased  to  be 
worked,  and  which  you  will  easily  rec- 
ognise by  the  beech  tree  and  the  fir  that 
twine  their  boughs  together  at  its  en- 
trance. Go  in  whhout  fear,  and  ring 
the  bell  thrice,  for  within  lives  my 
younger  brother,  who  will  come  to  you 
the  moment  he  hears  its  sound.  At 
the  same  time  the  bell  will  be  a  token 
to  him  that  you  are  sent  from  me.  Re- 
quest him  to  make  a  ladder  for  you  up 
to  the  summit  of  Redrich ;  he  will  easi- 
ly accomplish  this  task  before  the 
break  of  day,  and,  when  done,you  may 
trust  to  it  without  the  slightest  fear  of 
danger." 

Ruthelm  did  as  the  old  woman  had 
directed ;  he  set  out  instantly  for  the 
Wisper  Valley,  where  he  soon  found 
the  mine  in  question,  with  the  two 
trees  twined  together  at  hs  opening. 
Here  he  paused  in  something  like  ter- 
ror ;  it  was  one  of  those  still  nights, 
when  the  mind  has  leisure  for  appre- 
hension. The  moon  shone  sadly  on 
the  wet  grass,  and  not  a  star  was  visi- 
ble. For  a  moment  his  cheek  was 
pale,  but  in  the  next  instant  it  was  red 
with  shame,  and  he  rang  the  bell  with 
a  most  defying  vehemence,  as  if  to 
atone  for  his  momentary  alarm. .  At 
the  third  sound,  a  little  man  arose  from 
the  depths  of  the  mine,  habited  in 
grey,  and  carrying  a  lamp,  in  which 
burnt  a  pale  blue  meteor.  To  the 
gnome's  question  of  what  did  he  want, 
the  knight  boldly  replied  by  a  plain 
story  of  his  adventure  ;  and  the  friend- 
ly dwarf,  bidding  him  to  be  of  good 
cheer,  desired  that  he  would  visit  the 
Redrich  by  the  break  of  day ;  at  the 
same  time  he  took  from  his  pocket  a 
whistle,  which  he  blew  thrice,  when 
the  whole  valley  swarmed  with  little 
gnomes,  carrying  saws  and  axes,  and 
other  instruments  of  labour.  A  sign 
from  their  leader  was  enough  ;  they 
set  off  in  the  direction  of  the  Redrich, 
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when,  in  a  few  moments  only,  it  was 
evident  their  task  had  begun  by  the 
horrible  din  that  be  heard  even  in  the 
Wisper  Valley.  Highly  delighted  with 
this  result,  the  knight  bent  his  way 
homewards,  his  heart  beating  as  fast  as 
the  hammers  of  the  gnomes,  the  noise 
of  which  accompanied  him  in  his  jour- 
ney, and  entertained  him  in  his  castle. 
Nor  indeed  did  Ruthelm  desire  better 
music,  for  besides  that  the  knights  of 
those  warlike  times  were  more  celebrat- 
ed for  hard  blows  than  for  fine  ears, 
every  sound  of  the  axe  was  a  step  in 
the  ladder,  and  every  step  in  the  ladder 
was  a  step  nearer  to  Garlinda,  with 
whom  he  had  contrived  to  be  despe- 
rately in  love,  without  the  superfluity 
of  seeing  her. 

No  sooner  had  the  morning  begun  to 
dawn,  than  he  set  out  for  the  Redrich, 
where  he  found  that  the  gnomes  had 
not  made  all  that  nightly  clatter  to  no 
purpose  ;  a  ladder  was  firmly  planted 
against  the  rock,  and  reached  to  the 
very  top  of  the  mountain.  There  was 
a  slight  throb  of  fear  at  his  heart,  as  he 
mounted  the  lower  steps,  but  his  cour- 
age .  increased  in  proportion  to  his  ad- 
vance. In  a  short  time  he  arrived  hap- 
pily at  the  summit,  precisely  as  the 
light  of  day  was  breaking  in  the  east, 
when  the  first  object  presented  to  his 
eyes  was  Garlinda,  who  sweetly  slum- 
bered on  a  bank  of  flowers.  The  knight 
was  riveted  to  the  spot,  and  his  heart 
beat  high  with  pleasure  as  he  gazed  on 
the  sleeping  beatity  ;  but  when  she  o- 
pened  her  bright  blue  eyes,  and  turned 
their  mild  lustre  upon  him,  he  almost 
sank  beneath  the  gush  of  ecstacy  that 
thrilled  through  every  vein.  In  an  in- 
stant he  was  at  her  feet,  and  poured 
forth  the  story  of  his  love,  with  a  vehe- 
mence that  at  once  confounded  and 
pleased  the  object  of  it.  She  blushed, 
and  wept,  and  smiled  as  she  v.'ept,  her 
eyes  sparkling  through  her  tears,  like 
the  sun-beams  shooting  through  a  spring 
shower. 

At  this  moment  they  were  interrupt- 
ed by  the  unexpected  appearance  of 
the  gnome  who  had  carried  off  Garlin- 
da ;  behind  him  was  his  sister,  testify- 
ing by  her  smiles  how  much  pleased 
she  was  by  the  happy  meeting  of  the 
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lovers.  At  first  the  dwarf  frowned  an- 
grily at  the  sight  of  Ruthelm ;  but, 
when  he  perceived  the  ladder,  he  readi- 
ly guessed  how  all  had  happened,  and 
burst  into  a  sudden  fit  of  laughter,  ex- 
claiming, "  Another  trick  played  me 
by  ray  good  old  sister!  I  have  promised 
though,  and  will  keep  my  word.  Take 
that  which  you  have  come  so  far  to 
seek,  and  be  more  hospitable  than  your 
father.  That  you  may  not,  however, 
gain  your  prize  too  easily,  you  shall  re- 
turn by  the  same  way  that  you  came ; 
for  our  pupil  we  have  a  more  conven- 
ient road,  and  heaven  grant  it  may 
prove  the  road  to  her  happiness." 

Ruthelm  willingly  descended  the  lad- 
der, though  not  without  some  little 
peril  to  his  own  neck,  while  the  gnome 
and  his  sister  led  the  maiden  by  a  path 
that  traversed  the  interior  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  opened  at  its  foot  by  a  secret 
outlet.  Here  they  were  to  part,  and 
the  old  woman,  presenting  her  with  a 
box  formed  of  petrified  palm-wood,  and 
filled  with  jewels,  thus  addressed  her  : 
— "  Take  this,  my  dear  child  ;  it  is  the 
dowry  that  I  have  so  long  and  often 
promised  you.    And  do  not  forget  your 


mountain  friends,  for  in  the  various  evik 
of  the  world  you  are  going  to  visit,  a 
day,  perhaps,  may  come,  when  you  will 
need  their  power.  You'll  think  of  this, 
my  child." — Garlinda  thanked  the 
dwarf,  and  wept  in  thanking  her. 

And  now  Ruthelm  conducted  the 
fair-one  to  her  father,  though  not  with- 
out many  a  lingering  look  cast  back 
upon  the  mountain  she  had  quitted. 
To  describe  the  old  man's  joy  would  be 
impossible  ;  mindful  of  the  past,  he  im- 
mediately gave  orders  that  all  who 
sought  the  hospitality  of  his  castle 
should  be  feasted  there  with  the  utmost 
kindness  for  the  space  of  eight  days  ; 
and  Ruthelm  received  the  hand  of  Gar- 
linda, in  recompense  of  his  knightly 
service.  Both  lived  to  the  evening  of 
a  long  and  happy  life,  blest  in  them- 
selves and  no  less  blest  in  their  pos- 
terity. 

For  many  years  the  ladder  still  re- 
mained attached  to  the  mountain,  and 
was  looked  upon  by  the  neighbouring 
peasants  as  the  work  of  a  demon. — 
Hence  it  is  that  the  Redrich  is  yet 
known  by  the  name  of  The  DeviPs 
Ladder. 


STANZAS 

Ou  viewing  the  Monument  of  two  Children  sleeping,  by  Chantrey. 

O  Chantrey  !  thou  hast  stolen  the  feeling  all 
Of  Natui-e's  young-  and  innocent  worshippers, 
Of  those  whose  hearts  keep  holy  festival 
Through  the  fair  seasons  of  their  beauteous  years  ; 
Whose  feet  go  printless  over  woe  ;  whose  tears 
But  gem  the  looks  of  gladness  where  they  light  ; 
Whose  lips  are  wet  with  honey  ;  while  the  fears, 
Waylaying  mortal  joys,  may  never  fright 
The  soul  from  its  repast,  pure,  sensitive,  and  light. 

For  when  the  blight  of  ugly  Death  had  thrown 
Its  lustre  from  that  seat  of  love,  the  eye, 
Then  earnest  thou,  and  in  thy  chisell'd  stone 
Hewedst  out  these  an  immortality. 
While  their  free  spirits  sought  to  glorify 
The  koliness  of  innocence  with  wings, 
Thou  bad'st  their  fairy  forms  entranced  lie, 
As  if  they  dreamt  of  Heaven,  and  lovely  things 
That  Future  still  to  Youth  in  radiant  beauty  brings. 

0  artist  !  pity  thou  could'st  not  bestow 
The  breath  into  those  lips  that  gently  part  ; 
And  give  the  warm  blood  in  those  veins  to  flow, 
That  seem  to  converse  with  the  throbbing  heart  ; 
And  bid  that  perfect  foot  with  ardent  start. 
Climb  the  bright  Helicon  of  Life's  domain  ; 
Pity  !  yet  hardly  so  ; — man  has  no  art 

To  wake  the  youthful  melody  again  ;  ,., 

And  jo/  is  oft,  at  best,  the  holiday  of  pain. 
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Sweet  forms  !  sweet  memories  of  what  have  been  '. 
Fair  triumphs  of  a  noble  art  !  ye  lie 
Mocking  at  things  of  flesh,  in  all  your  green, 
And  everlasting  freshness.     Oh  I  gone  by 
I  have  known  forms  like  yours, — yet  they  could  die 
But  your  sweet  sympaties  shall  perish  not  ; 
And  ye,  like  rainbows  promise-bent  on  high. 
Shall  point  the  mourner  from  his  earthly  spot, 
To  where  immortal  youth  is  joy's  peculiar  lot. 
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LETTER   FROM    SPAIIf. 


Seville. 

X\rHEN  the  last  census  was  made, 
*'  in  1/87,  the  number  of  Spanish 
females  confined  to  the  cloister,  for  life, 
amounted  to  thirty-two  thousand.  That 
in  a  country  where  wealth  is  small  and 
ill  distributed,  and  industry  languishes 
under  innumerable  restraints,  there 
should  be  a  great  many  portionless 
gentlewomen  unable  to  find  a  suitable 
match,  and  consequently  glad  of  a  dig- 
nified asylum,  where  they  might  secure 
peace  and  competence,  if  not  hajjpi- 
ness,  is  so  perfectly  natural,  that  the 
founders  and  supporters  of  any  institu- 
tion intended  to  fulfil  these  objects 
would  deserve  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  friends  of  humanity.  But  the  cruel 
and  wicked  church  law,  which,  aided 
by  external  force,  binds  the  nuns  with 
perpetual  vows,  makes  the  convents  for 
females  the  Bastilles  of  superstition, 
where  many  a  victim  lingers  through  a 
long  life  of  despair  or  insanity.  Though 
I  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  a  point  of 
Theological  controvers)',  1  find  it  im- 
possible to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  this 
subject  without  expressing  my  utter  ab- 
horrence and  detestation  of  the  cold  in- 
difference with  which  our  church  looks 
on  the  glaring  evils  of  some  of  its  laws, 
when,  according  to  her  own  doctrines, 
they  might  be  either  repealed  or  amend- 
ed without  relinquishing  any  of  her 
claims.  The  authority  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  in  all  matters  of  church  govern- 
ment, is  not  questioned  among  Catho- 
lics. Yet,  from  a  proud  affectation  of 
infallibility,  even  upon  such  points  as 
the  most  violent  partisans  of  that  ab- 
surd pretension  have  never  ventured  to 
place  within  its  reach,  tlie  church  of 
Rome  has  been  so  sparing  of  the  power 
to  reform  her  laws,  that  it  misht  be 


suspected  she  wished  to  abandon  it  by 
prescription.  Always  ready  to  bind, 
the  heirs  of  Saint  Peter  have  shewn 
themselves  extremely  averse  to  the  hu- 
mane office  of  loosijig  on  earth,  except 
when  it  served  the  purposes  of  gain  or 
ambition.  The  time,  I  believe,  will  nev- 
er come  when  the  church  of  Rome  will 
agree  to  make  concessions  on  what  are 
called  matters  of  faith.  But  I  cannot 
discover  the  least  shadow  of  reason  or 
interest  for  the  obstinacy  which  pre- 
serves unaltered  the  barbarous  laws  re- 
lating to  the  religious  vows  of  females ; 
unless  it  be  that  vile  animal  jealousy, 
which  persons,  deprived  of  the  pleas- 
ures of  love,  are  apt  to  mistake  for  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  chastity  :  such  zeal  as 
your  Queen  Elizabeth  felt  for  the  purity 
of  ijer  maids. 

The  Nunneries  in  this  town  amount 
to  twenty-nine.  Of  these,  some  are  un- 
der the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
Friars,  wliose  rule  of  religious  life  they 
profess  ;  and  some  under  that  of  the 
Episcopal  See.  The  last  generally  fol- 
low the  monastic  rules  of  Saint  Bene- 
dict, Saint  Bernard,  or  Saint  Jerom  ; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  same  su- 
periority which  is  observable  in  the  se- 
cular above  the  regular  clergy,  is  found 
in  the  nuns  under  the  episcopal  juris- 
diction. Some  of  the  last  inhabit  large 
convents,  whose  courts  and  gardens  al- 
low the  inhabitants  ample  space  for  ex- 
ercise and  amusement.  Instead  of  nar- 
row cells,  the  nuns  live  in  a  comforta- 
ble suite  of  apartments,  often  at  the 
head  of  a  small  family  of  younger  nuns 
whom  they  have  educated,  or  of  pupils, 
not  under  religious  vows,  whom  theid* 
parents  place  titere  for  instruction.  Tl>e 
hfe,  in  fact,  of  these  communities,  is 
rather  coUegiute  than   monastic  ;  and 
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were  it  not  for  the  tyrannical  law  which 
deprives  the  professed  nuns  of  their  lib- 
erty, such  establishments  would  be  far 
from  objectionable.  The  dress  of  these 
nuns  is  still  that  which  the  Duenas,  or 
elderly  matrons,  wore  when  the  con- 
vents were  founded,  with  the  addition 
of  a  large  mantle,  black,  white,  or  blue, 
accord  ng  to  the  custom  of  the  order, 
which  they  use  at  the  choir.  From  a 
head-dress  not  unlike  that  which,  if  I 
may  venture  upon  such  matters,  1  be- 
lieve you  call  mob-cap,  hangs  the  black 
veil.  A  rosary,  or  chaplet  of  black 
beads  with  a  cross  at  the  end,  is  seen 
hanging  over  the  neck  and  shoulders, 
or  loosely  coiled  on  a  leather  strap, 
which  tightens  the  tunic  or  gown  to  the 
waist.  A  slip  of  cloth  of  the  breadth 
of  the  shoulders,  called  the  scapulary, 
hangs  down  to  the  feet  both  before  and 
behind,  probably  with  a  view  to  con- 
ceal every  outline  of  the  female  shape. 

The  mildness  of  these  monastic  rules 
being  unsatisfactory  to  the  fiery  spirit 
of  bigotry,  many  convents  have  been 
founded  under  the  title  of  Reformed, 
where,  without  the  least  regard  to  the 
sex  of  the  votaries,  young  and  delicate 
females  are  subjected  to  a  life  of  priva- 
tion and  hardship,  as  the  only  infallible 
method  of  obtaining  the  favour  of  Hea- 
ven- Their  dress  is  a  tunic  of  sack- 
cloth, tied  round  the  waist  with  a  knot- 
ted rope.  The  rule  allows  them  no 
linen  either  for  clothing  or  bedding. 
Woollen  of  the  coarsest  kind,  frets  their 
bodies,  day  and  night,  even  during  the 
burning  summers  of  the  South  of  Spain. 
A  mantle  of  the  same  sackcloth  is  the 
only  addition  which  the  nuns  make  to 
their  dress  in  winter,  while  their  feet, 
shod  with  open  sandals,  and  without 
either  socks  or  stockings,  are  exposed 
to  the  sharp  winter  blasts,  and  the 
deadening  chill  of  the  brick  floors.  A 
band  of  coarse  linen,  two  inches  in 
breadth,  is  worn  by  the  Capuchin  nuns, 
bound  tight  six  or  eight  times  round  the 
head,  in  remembrance,  it  is  said,  of  the 
crown  of  thorns  ;  and  such  is  the  bar- 
barous spirit  of  the  rule,  that  it  does 
not  allow  this  band  to  be  taken  oft' even 
under  an  access  of  fever.  A  young 
woman  that  takes  the  veil  in  any  of  the 
reformed  convents  renounces  the  sight 
of  her  nearest  relations.    The  utmost 


indulgence  as  to  communication  with 
parents  and  brothers  extends  to  a  short 
conversation  once  a  month,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  one  of  the  elder  nuns,  behind  a 
thick  curtain  spread  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  iron  grating,  which  completely 
intercepts  the  view.  The  religious 
vows,  however,  among  the  Capuchin 
nuns  put  a  final  end  to  all  communica- 
tion between  parents  and  children. 

To  those  acquainted  with  the  char- 
acter of  our  species  of  Christianity,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  conceive  what  motive 
can  influence  the  mind  of  a  young  crea- 
tur  of  sixteen  thus  to  sacrifice  herself 
upon  the  altars  of  these  Molochs  whom 
we  call  Saints  and  Patriarchs.  To  me 
these  horrid  effects  of  superstition  ap- 
pear so  natural,  that  I  only  wonder 
when  I  see  so  many  of  our  religious 
young  females  still  out  of  the  convent. 
Remorse  and  mental  horrors  goad  some 
young  men  into  the  strictest  monaste- 
ries, while  more  amiable,  though  equal- 
ly mistaken  views,  lead  our  females  to 
a  similar  course  of  life.  We  are  taught 
to  believe  self  inflicted  pain  to  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Deity,  both  as  an  atone- 
ment for  crime,  and  a  token  of  thank- 
fulness. The  female  character,  among 
us,  is  a  compound  of  the  most  ardent 
feelings — vehement  to  deliriousness, 
generous  to  devotedness.  What  won- 
der, then,  if,  early  impressed  with  the 
loveliness  and  sufferings  of  an  incarnate 
Deity,  an  exquisitely  tender  mind  grow 
restless  and  dissatisfied  with  a  world  as 
yet  known  only  through  the  pictures  of 
morose  fanatics,  and  pant  after  the 
most  effectual  means  of  giving  her  ce- 
lestial lover  an  unquestionable  proof  of 
gratitude  ?  The  first  nascent  wish  of 
taking  the  veil  is  eagerly  watched  and 
seized  by  a  confessor,  who,  to  a  violent 
jealousy  of  earthly  bridegrooms,  joins  a 
confident  sense  of  merit  in  adding  one 
virgin  more  to  the  ten  thousand  of  the 
spiritual  Harem.  Pious  parents  trem- 
ble to  place  themselves  between  God 
and  their  daughter,  and  often  with  a 
bleeding  heart  lead  her  to  the  foot  of  the 
altar. 

There  is  an  extreme  eagerness  in  the 
Catholic  professors  of  celibacy,  both 
male  and  female,  to  decoy  young  per- 
sons into  toils  from  which  they  them- 
selves cannot  escape.     With  this  view 
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they  have  disguised  the  awful  ceremony 
which  cuts  off  an  innocent  girl  from  the 
sweetest  hopes  of    nature,    with    the 
pomp  and  gaiety  which  mankind  have 
unanimously  bestowed  on  the  triumph 
of  legitimate  love.     The  whole  pro- 
cess which   condemns  a   female    "  to 
wither  on  the  virgin  thorn,"  and  "  live 
a  barren  sister  all  her  life,"  is  studious- 
ly made  to  represent  a  wedding.     The 
unconscious  victim,  generally   in   her 
fifteenth  year,  finds  herself,  for  some 
time  previous  to  her  taking  the  veil,  the 
queen  of  the  whole  community  which 
has  obtained  her  preference.     She  is 
constantly  addressed  by  the  name  of 
bride,  and  sees  nothing  but  gay  prepa- 
rations for  the  expected  day  of  her  spi- 
ritual nuptials.     Attired  in  a  splendid 
dress,  and  decked  with  all  the  jewels  of 
her  family  and  friends,  she  takes  public 
leave  of  her  acquaintance,  visits,  on  her 
way  to  the  convent,  several  other  nun- 
neries to  be  seen  and   admired   by  the 
recluse  inhabitants,  and  even  the  crowd 
which  collects  in  her  progress  follows 
her  with  tears    and  blessings.     As  she 
approaches  the  church  of  her  monaste- 
ry, the  dignified  ecclesiastic  who  is  to 
perform  the   ceremony,  meets  the  in- 
tended novice  at  the  door,  and  leads 
her  to  the  altar  amid  the  sounds  of  bells 
and  musical  instruments.     The  monas- 
tic weeds  are  blessed  by  the  priest  in 
her   presence  ;  and   having  embraced 
her  parents  and  nearest  relations,  she  is 
led  by  the  lady   who  acts  as  bride's- 
maid  to  the  small  door  next  to  the  dou- 
ble grating,  which  separates  the  nun's 
choir  from  the  body  of  the  church.     A 
curtain  is  drawn  while  the  abbess  cuts 
off  the  hair  of  the  novice,  and  strips  her 
of  worldly  ornaments.   On  the  removal 
of  the  curtain  she  appears  in  the  mo- 
nastic garb,  surrounded   by  the  nuns 
bearing  lighted  tapers,  her  face  covered 
with  the  white  veil   of  probationship, 
fixed  on  the  head  by  a  wreath  of  flow- 
ers.    After  the  Te  Deum,  or  some  oth- 
er hymn  of  thanksgiving,  the  friends  of 
the  family  adjourn  to  the  Locutnn/,  or 
visiting-room,  where  a  collation  of  ices 
and  sweetmeats  is  served  in   the  pre- 
sence of  the  mock  bride,  who,  with  the 
principal  nuns,  attends  behind  the  grat- 
ing which  separates  the  visitors  from 
the  inmates  of  the  convent.     In  the 


more  austere  convents  the  parting  visit 
is  omitted,  and  the  sight  of  the  novice 
in  the  white  veil,  immediately  after 
having  her  hair  cut  off,  is  the  last 
which,  for  a  whole  year,  is  granted  to 
the  parents.  They  again  see  her  on 
the  day  when  she  binds  herself  with  the 
irrevocable  vows,  never  to  behold  her 
more,  unless  they  should  live  to  see  her 
again  crowned  with  flowers,  when  she 
is  laid  in  her  grave. 

Instances  of  novices  quitting  the 
convent  during  the  year  of  probation 
are  extremely  rare.  The  ceremony  of 
taking  tlie  veil  is  too  solemn,  and  bears 
too  much  the  character  of  a  public  en- 
gagement, to  allow  full  liberty  of  choice 
during  the  subsequent  noviciate.  The 
timid  mind  of  a  girl  shrinks  from  the 
idea  of  appearing  again  the  world,  un- 
der the  tacit  reproach  of  fickleness  and 
relaxed  devotion.  The  nuns,  besides, 
do  not  forget  their  arts  during  the  nom- 
inal trial  of  the  victim,  and  she  lives  a 
whole  year  the  object  of  their  caresses. 
Nuns,  in  fact,  who,  after  profession, 
would  have  given  their  lives  for  a  day  of 
free  breathing  out  of  their  prison,  it  has 
been  my  misfortune  to  know  ;  but  I 
cannot  recollect  more  than  one  instance 
of  a  novice  quitting  the  convent  ;  and 
that  was  a  woman  of  obscure  birth,  on 
whom  public  opinion  had  no  influence. 
That  many  nuns,  especially  in  the 
more  liberal  convents,  live  happy,  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  possess  indubhable 
evidence  of  the  exquisite  misery  which 
is  the  lot  of  some  unfortunate  females, 
under  similar  circumstances.  I  shall 
mention  only  one  case  in  actual  exist- 
ence, with  which  I  am  circumstantially 
acquainted. 

A  lively  and  interesting  little  girl  of 
fifteen,  poor,  though  connected  with 
some  of  the  first  gentry  in  the  town, 
having  received  her  education  under  an 
aunt  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  wealthy, 
and  not  austere,  Franciscan  convent, 
came  out,  as  the  phrase  is,  to  see  the 
world,  previous  to  her  taking  the  veil. 
I  often  met  the  intended  novice  at  the 
house  of  one  of  her  relations,  where  I 
visited  daily.  She  had  scarcely  been  a 
fortnight  out  of  the  cloister,  when  that 
world  she  had  learned  to  abhor  in  de- 
scription, was  so  visibly  and  rapidly 
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winning  her  affections,  that  at  the 
end  of  three  months  she  could  hardly 
disguise  her  aversion  to  the  veil.  The 
day,  however,  was  now  fast  approach- 
ing which  had  been  fixed  for  the  cere- 
mony, without  her  feeling  sufficient  re- 
solution to  decline  it.  Her  father,  a 
good  but  weak  man,  she  knew  but  too 
well,  could  not  protect  her  from  the  ill 
treatment  of  an  unfeeling  mother,  whose 
vanity  was  concerned  in  thus  disposing 
of  a  daughter  for  whom  she  had  no 
hopes  of  finding  a  suitable  match.  The 
kindness  of  her  aunt,  the  good  nun  to 
whom  the  distressed  girl  was  indebted  for 
the  happiness  of  her  childhood,  formed, 
besides,  too  strong  a  contrast  with  the 
unkindness  of  an  unnatural  mother, 
not  to  give  her  wavering  mind  a  strong 
though  painful  bias  towards  the  clois- 
ter. To  this  were  added  all  the  arts 
of  pious  seduction  so  common  among 
the  religious  of  both  sexes.  The  pre- 
parations for  the  approaching  solemni- 
ty were,  in  the  mean  time,  industriously 
got  forward  with  the  greatest  publicity. 
Verses  were  circulated,  in  which  her 
confessor  sang  the  triumph  of  Divine 
Love  over  the  wily  suggestions  of  the 
impious.  The  wedding-dress  was 
shewn  to  every  acquaintance,  and  due 
notice  of  the  appointed  day  was  given 
to  friends  and  relatives.  But  the  fears 
and  aversion  of  the  devoted  victim 
grew  as  she  saw  herself  more  and  more 
involved  in  the  toils  she  had  wanted 
courage  to  burst  when  she  first  felt 
them. 

It  was  in  company  with  my  friend 
Seandro,  with  whose  private  history 
you  are  well  acquainted,  that  I  often 
met  the  unfortunate  Maria  Francisca. 
His  efforts  to  dissuade  her  from  the 
rash  step  she  was  going  to  take,  and 
the  warm  language  in  which  he  spoke 
to  her  father  on  that  subject,  had  made 
her  look  upon  him  as  a  warm  and  sin- 
cere friend.  The  unhappy  girl,  on  the 
eve  of  the  day  when  she  was  to  take 
the  veil,  repaired  to  church,  and  sent 
him  a  message,  without  mentioning  her 
name,  that  a  femtilc  penitent  requested 
his  attendance  at  the  confessional.  Wilh 
painful  surprise  lie  found  the  future 
novice  at  his  feet,  in  a  state  bordering 
on  distraction.  When  a  flood  of  tears 
had  allowed  her  utterance,  she  told  him 
that,  for  want  of  another  friend  in  the 


whole  world,  to  whom  she  could  dis- 
close her  feelings,  she  came  to  him,  not, 
however,  for  the  purpose  of  confession, 
but  because  she  trusted  he  would  listen 
with  pity  to  her  sorrows.  With  a 
warmth  and  elotjuence  above  her  years, 
she  protested  that  the  distant  terrors  of 
eternal  punishment,  which,  she  feared, 
might  be  the  consequence  of  her  deter- 
mination, could  not  deter  her  from  the 
step  by  which  she  was  going  to  escape 
the  incessant  persecution  of  her  motlier. 
In  vain  did  my  friend  volunteer  his  as- 
sistance to  extricate  her  from  the  apal- 
ling  difficulties  which  surrounded  her  : 
in  vain  did  he  offer  to  wait  upon  the 
archbishop,  and  implore  his  interfer- 
ence :  no  offers,  no  persuasions  could 
move  her.  She  parted  as  if  ready  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  scaffold,  and  the 
next  day  she  took  the  veil. 

The  real  kindness  of  her  aunt,  and 
the  treacherous  smiles  of  the  other  nuns, 
supported  the  pining  novice  through 
the  year  of  probation.  The  scene  I 
beheld  when  she  was  bound  with  the 
perpetual  vows  of  monastic  life,  is  one 
which  I  cannot  recollect  without  an  ac- 
tual sense  of  suffocation.  A  solemn 
mass,  performed  with  all  the  splendour 
which  that  ceremony  admits,  preceded 
the  awful  oaths  of  the  novice.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  service,  she  approach- 
ed the  superior  of  the  order.  A  pen, 
gaily  ornamented  whh  artificial  flow- 
ers, was  put  into  her  trembling  hand, 
to  sign  the  engagement  for  life,  on 
which  she  was  about  to  enter.  Then, 
standing  before  the  iron-grate  of  the 
choir,  she  began  to  chaunt,  in  a  weak 
and  fainting  voice,  the  act  of  consecra- 
tion of  herself  to  God  ;  but,  having  ut- 
tered a  few  words,  she  fainted  into  the 
arms  of  the  surrounding  nuns.  This 
was  attributed  to  mere  fatigue  and  emo- 
tion. No  sooner  had  the  means  em- 
ployed restored  to  the  victim  the  pow- 
ers of  speech,  than,  with  a  vehemence 
which  those  who  knew  not  her  circum- 
stances attributed  to  a  fresh  impulse  of 
holy  zeal,  and  in  which  the  i'ew  that 
were  in  the  painful  secret  saw  nothing 
but  the  madness  of  despair,  she  hurried 
over  the  remaining  sentences,  and  seal- 
ed her  doom  for  ever. 

The  real  feelings  oftlie  new  vota- 
ress were,  however,  too  much  suspect- 
ed by  her  more  bigoted  or  more  resign- 
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ed  fellow-prisoners ;  and  time  and 
despair  making  her  less  cautious,  she 
was  soon  looked  upon  as  one  likely  to 
bring;  disgrace  on  the  whole  order,  by 
divulging  the  secret  that  it  is  possible 
for  a  nun  to  feel  impatient  under  her 
vows.  The  storm  of  conventual  per- 
secution, (the  fiercest  and  most  pitiless 
of  all  that  breed  in  the  human  heart,) 
had  been  lowering  over  the  unhappy 
young  woman  during  the  short  time 
which  her  aunt,  the  prioress,  survived. 
But  when  death  had  left  her  friendless, 
and  exposed  to  the  tormenting  ingenui- 
ty of  a  crowd  of  female  zealots,  whom 
she  could  not  escape  for  an  instant,  un- 
able to  endure  her  misery,  she  resolute- 
ly attempted  to  drown  herself.  The 
attempt,  however,  was  ineffectual.  And 
now  the  merciless  character  of  Catholic 
superstition  appeared  in  its  full  glare. 
The  mother,  without  impeaching  whose 
character  no  judicial  steps  could  be 
taken  to  prove  the  invalidity  of  the  pro- 
fession, was  dead;  and  some  relations 
and  friends  of  the  poor  prisoner  were 
moved  by  her  sufferings  to  apply  to  the 
church  for  relief.  A  suit  was  institu- 
ted for  this  purpose  before  the  ecclesi- 
astical court,  and  the  clearest  evidence 
adduced  of  the  indirect  compulsion 
%vhich  hnd  been  used  in  the  case.  But 
the  whole  order  of  Saint  Francis,  con- 
sidering their  honour  at  stake,  rose 
against  their  rebellious  subject,  and  the 
judges  sanctioned  her  vows  as  volunta- 
ry and  valid.  She  lives  still  in  a  state 
approaching  to  madness,  and  death 
alone  can  break  her  chains. 

Such  an  instance  of  misery  is,  I  hope, 
one  of  those  extreme  cases  which  sel- 
dom take  place,  aud  more  seldom  trans- 
pire. The  common  source  of  suffering 
among  the  Catholic  recluses  proceeds 
from  a  certain  degree  of  religious  mel- 
ancholy, which,  combined  with  such 
complaints  as  originate  in  perpetual 
confinement,  affect  more  or  less  the 
greater  number. 

The  mental  disease  to  which  I  al- 
lude is  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  Escrupulos,  and  might  be  called  re- 
ligions anxiety,  h  is  the  natural  state 
of  a  mind  perpetually  dwelling  on  hopes 
connected  with  an  invisible  world,  and 
anxiously  practising  means  to  avoid  an 
unhappy  lot  in  it,  which  keep  the  ap- 


prehended danger  for  ever  present  to 
the  imagination.  Consecration  for  life 
at  the  altar  promises,  it  is  true,  increas- 
ed happiness  in  the  world  to  come  ; 
but  the  numerous  and  difficult  duties 
attached  to  the  religious  profession, 
multiply  the  hazards  of  eternal  misery 
with  the  chances  of  failure  in  their  per- 
formance ;  and  while  the  plain  Chris- 
tian's offences  against  the  moral  law 
are  often  considered  as  mere  frailties, 
those  of  the  professed  votary  seldom 
escape  the  aggravation  of  sacrilege. 
The  odious  diligence  of  the  Catholic 
moralists  has  raked  together  an  endless 
catalogue  of  sins,  by  thought,  word, 
and  deed,  to  every  one  of  which  the 
punishment  of  eternal  flames  has  been 
assigned.  This  list,  alike  horrible  and 
disgusting,  haunts  the  imagination  of 
the  unfortunate  devotee,  till,  reduced  to 
a  state  of  perpetual  anxiet}',  she  can 
neither  think,  speak,  nor  act,  without 
discovering  in  every  vital  motion  a  sin 
which  invalidates  all  her  past  sacrifices, 
and  dooms  her  painful  efforts  after 
Christian  perfection  to  end  in  everlast- 
ing misery.  Absolution,  which  adds 
boldness  to  the  resolute  and  profligate, 
becomes  a  fresh  source  of  disquietude 
to  a  timid  and  sickly  mind.  Doubts 
innumerable  disturb  the  unhappy  suf- 
ferer, not,  however,  as  to  the  power  of 
the  priest  in  granting  pardon,  but  re- 
specting her  own  fulfilment  of  the  con- 
ditions, without  which  to  receive  abso- 
lution is  a  sacrilege.  These  agonizing 
fears,  cherished  and  fed  by  the  small 
circle  of  objects  to  which  a  nun  is  con- 
fined, are  generally  incurable,  and 
usually  terminate  in  an  untimely  death, 
or  insanity. 

There  are,  however,  constitutions 
and  tempers  to  which  the  atmosphere 
of  a  nunnery  seems  natural  and  conge- 
nial. Women  of  uncommon  clever- 
ness and  judgment,  whose  strength  of 
mind  preserves  them  in  a  state  of  ra- 
tional happiness,  are  sometimes  found 
in  the  cloisters.  But  the  true,  the 
genuine  nun — such,  1  mean,  as,  unin- 
cumbered by  a  barbarous  rule,  and 
blessed  with  that  Lilliputian  activity  of 
mind  which  can  convert  a  parlour  -or  a 
kitchen  into  an  universe — presents  a 
most  curious  modification  of  that  aint!- 
ing   character,  the  old  maid.       J..iki: 
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their  virgin  sisters  all  over  the  world, 
they  too  have,  more  or  less,  a  flirting 
period,  of  which  the  confessor  is  always 
the  happy  and  exclusive  object.  The 
heart  and  soul  of  almost  every  nun  not 
passed  fifty  are  centred  in  the  priest 
that  directs  her  conscience.  The  con- 
vent messengers  are  seen  about  the 
town  with  lots  of  spiritual  billets-doux, 
in  search  of  a  soothing  line  from  the 
ghostly  fathers.  The  nuns  not  only 
address  them  by  that  endearing  name, 
but  will  not  endure  from  them  the  com- 
mon form  of  speech  in  the  third  per- 
son : — they  must  be  tutoye,  as  children 
are  by  their  parents.  Jealousy  is  a 
frequent  symptom  of  this  nameless  at- 
tachment; and  though  it  is  impossible 
for  every  nun  to  have  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  her  confessor,  iew  will  allow 
the  presence  of  a  rival  within  their  own 
convent. 

I  do  not  intend,  however,  to  cast  an 
imputation  of  levity  on    the  class  of 


Spanish  females  which  I  am  describing. 
Instances  of  gross  misconduct  are  ex- 
tremely rare  among  the  nuns.  Indeed, 
the  physical  barriers  which  protect  their 
virtue  are  fully  adequate  to  guard  them 
against  the  dangers  of  a  most  unbound- 
ed mental  intimacy  with  their  confes- 
sors. Neither  would  I  suggest  the 
idea  that  nothing  but  obstacles  of  this 
kind,  keeps  them,  in  all  cases,  within 
the  bounds  of  modesty.  My  only  ob»- 
ject  is  to  expose  the  absurdity  and  un- 
feelingness  of  a  system  which,  while  it 
surrounds  the  young  recluses  with 
strong  walls,  massive  gates,  and  spiked 
windows,  grants  them  the  most  intimate 
communication  with  a  man — often  a 
young  man — that  can  be  carried  on  itn 
words  and  writing.  The  struggle  be- 
tween the  heart  thus  barbarously  tried, 
and  the  unnatural  duties  of  the  religious 
state,  though  sometimes  a  mystery  to 
the  modest  sufierer.  is  plainly  visible  in 
most  of  the  young  captives. 
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Written  by  an 

^■"^HE  most  accurate  notion  which 
-^  can  be  formed  of  a  Turkish  im- 
perial army  of  provincial  contingent 
troops,  (if  troops  they  deserve  to  be 
called)  must  be  obtained  by  comparing 
them  with  those  bands  of  armed  pil- 
grims, who,  in  days  of  yore,  traversed 
Europe  from  various  countries  to  St. 
Jago  of  Compostella,  or  our  lady  of  the 
Pillar,  in  Saragossa,  to  the  holy  house 
ofLoretto,  &c,  &c.  Regulating  and 
animating  their  march  by  hymns  and 
litanies,  their  devotions,  uninterrupted 
excepting  when  some  traveller  was  to 
be  stript,  some  village  to  be  plundered 
and  burnt.  But  instead  of  long  trains 
of  peregrinators  adorned  with  crosses 
and  cockle-shells,  the  Ottoman  army 
exhibits  Mahometan  monks  in  party- 
coloured  caps  and  garments,  mounted, 
as  a  mark  of  humiUty,  on  asses,  march- 
ing at  the  head  of  tumultuary  columns, 
flourishing  the  fla^s  of  the  prophet  and 
vociferating  prayers  and  imprecations 
with  all  their  might. 

Behind  these  appear  the   Delis.,  or 
select  horsemen,  who  scour  and  plun- 


eye-witness. 

der  the  country  on  every  side.  Then 
follow  the  Timariotes,  or  national  ca- 
valry, mounted  on  horses  or  mules, 
which  they  are  bound  to  provide  :  but 
rarely  indeed  in  any  other  way  than  at 
the  expense  of  the  lawful  owners,  who 
fall  in  their  route  ;  furnished  with  pack- 
saddles,  and  ropes  for  stirrups. 

Last  advance  the  infantry,  once  the 
glory  of  an  Ottoman  array,  but  now 
held  as  the  meanest  body  in  their  ser- 
vice. Armed  with  guns  without  bayo- 
nets, with  enormous  horse-pistols  and 
massy  daggers,  they  press  forward  in 
confused  crowds,  raising  clouds  of  dust, 
as  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  hurried  on 
by  the  shepherds.  Behind  this  infan- 
try come  the  topgis,  or  artillery,  their 
guns  dragged  along  by  buffaloes,  or  by 
Christian  slaves  equally  under  the 
lash. 

The  rear  of  this  strange  association 
of  barbarians  of  various  countries^  lan- 
guages and  habits  of  life  ;  some  shout- 
ing and  singing  aloud,  others  firing  off 
their  pieces  loaded  with  ball  into  the 
air  5  is  closed  by  the  commanders  of 
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different  ranks,  superbly  apparelled, 
and  surrounded  by  multitudes  of  inso- 
lent attendants  and  servants  ;  liberally 
exercising  their  cudgels  on  all  who  do 
not  keep  a  duly  respectful  distance  from 
their  haughty  masters.  Notwithstand- 
ing their  brutality,  yet  it  is  under  the 
protection  of  these  attendants  that  the 
Greek  suttlers  and  canteeners,  the  Jew 
furnishers  of  clothing,  old  or  new,  the 
gypsey  blacksmiths,  conjurors,  and  for- 
tune-tellers, poultry -stealers,  and,  when 
requisite,executioners,place  themselves. 
No  Turkish  army  ever  takes  the 
field  without  Jewish  contractors  and 
furnishers  ;  for  they  supply  the  Spahis 
and  Timariotes  with  barley  for  their 
horses,  and  bread-corn  for  the  men  ; 
unless  the  array  be  to  remain  for  some 
time  in  one  position ;  when  the  sur- 
rounding country,  friend  or  foe,  is 
equally  laid  under  contribution. 


When  on  a  march,  the  army  halt  for 
the  night,  and  the  attendants  are  em- 
ployed to  set  up  tents  for  the  comnlan- 
ders ;  the  bazars,  or  markets,  are  open- 
ed in  various  parts  of  the  camp.  The 
scouring  parties  produce  the  sheep,  &c. 
they  have  stolen ;  the  gipsies  open  their 
bags  of  poultry,  often  suffocated  by  the 
sulphur  burnt  under  the  trees  or  roosts 
to  bring  them  down  ;  the  suttlers  and 
coffee-men  display  their  stores  and 
stoves ;  the  Jews  their  scales  for  ex- 
change of  money ;  the  soldiers  sing  to 
the  sound  of  their  lutes  ;  the  seraskier 
or  commander  holds  his  court ;  the 
great  men  give  and  receive  visits  of 
ceremony  ;— ^but  all  this  time  no  out- 
post, not  even  a  sentinel  is  appointed  ; 
every  one  lays  him  down  to  rest  under 
the  protection  of  that  fatality  in  which 
the  essence  of  Mussulmanism  consists. 
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'T^HE  object  of  this  memoir  was  born 
-*-  in  Dublin,  in  the  year  1753,  and 
was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in  rather 
confined  circumstances.  After  receiv- 
ing the  usual  rudiments  of  a  classical 
education,  he  entered  college  about  the 
year  1773,  as  a  non-decremented  pen- 
sioner ;  and  passing  through  the  usual 
routine  of  preUminary  instruction,  he 
obtained  a  fellowship  in  1778.  In 
1791,  he  became  a  member  of  the  se- 
nior board,  and  in  1792,  librarian, 
having  enjoyed  the  office  of  assistant 
during  the  preceding  eight  years.  His 
habits,  at  all  times  retired,  became  de- 
cidedly cenobitical  before  he  had  pass- 
ed his  prime.  Until  the  last  twenty 
years,  however,  he  occasionally  ven- 
tured beyond  the  walls  of  the  college, 
to  dine  with  a  gentleman  of  the  Irish 
bar  to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  but 
always  on  the  express  condition  that 
there  should  be  no  ladies  present.  The 
following  was  a  favourite  question  of 
his,  and  was  proposed  by  him  to  myself 
at  a  Hebrew  examination  : — "  What 
other  mainin^^  (meaning)  "  has   rosh 

besides  caput? Why  it  means 

pison  (poison)  ;  and  there's  a  passage 
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in  Scripture  which  is  translated  what 
head^s  above  the  head  of  a  woman  — 
but  it  ought  to  be — what  pison^s  above 
the  pison  of  a  woman." 

After  he  relinquished  this  anti-ascetic 
indulgence,  he  became  a  voluntary 
prisoner,  never  passing  the  college  gate, 
except  when  he  happened  to  be  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Lent  preachers, 
and  when  he  went  to  the  Bank  to  re- 
ceive the  interest  on  his  myriad  of  de- 
bentures. These  were,  indeed,  so  nu- 
merous, that  the  clerks,  relying  on  his 
integrity,  and  shrinking  from  the  Her- 
culean task  themselves,  gladly  allowed 
him  to  mark  them  himself.  One  of  the 
junior  fellows  (at  present  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  college  living)  has  been  known 
to  borrow  a  debenture,  in  order  to  have 
an  excuse  for  accompanying  the  Doctor 
to  the  Bank,  and  witnessing  the  opera- 
tion. Once,  and  once  only,  was  he 
known  to  undertake  a  long  journey  j 
and  that  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  law- 
suit relative  to  college  property,  which 
obliged  him  to  transplant  himself  to  the 
county  of  Kerry ,one  of  the  most  remote 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  to  him  an  ultima 
Thidf.     Many  stories  are  in  circulation 
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relative  to  his  progress,  such  as  his  mis- 
taking geese  for  swans,  and  not  know- 
ing what  pigs  were.  But  whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  goose  and  swan  sto- 
ry, the  other  is  evidently  overstrained, 
for  he  had  a  most  retentive  memory, 
and  had  seen  pigs  in  his  boyhood. 

He  usually  walked  in  the  Fellows' 
garden,  the  park,  or  the  courts  of  the 
college,  encumbered  with  the  weight  of 
his  entire  wardrobe,  consisting  of  a  coat, 
vest,  and  breeches  (brown  in  reality, 
but  by  courtesy  black),  a  shirt  (black 
in  reality,  but  in  courtesy  white),  hose, 
and  no  cravat.  At  home  he  sat  con- 
stantly without  the  coat,  the  waistcoat 
being  furnished  with  sleeves.  On  the 
occasion  of  a  fellowship  examination, 
it  was  no  easy  matter  to  become  con- 
vinced of  his  identity  :  for  he  never 
failed  to  wash  his  hands  and  face  on 
such  occasions,  and  vacancies  occur  in 
Dublin  College  almost  every  year,  or  at 
least  every  two  years.  This  phenom- 
enon,added  to  the  assumption  of  a  clean 
gown  (which,  however,  he  always  ex- 
changed for  the  old  and  unctuous  one 
immediately  after  examination),  impro- 
ved his  exterior  so  much,  that  he  might 
actually  have  passed  for  a  handsome 
old  man.  But  the  disposition  of  his 
locks  was  not  unlike  the  radiation  of  a 
bunch  of  radishes,  and  such  curls  as  fell 
off  for  his  hair  had  in  latter  years  but 
a  precarious  tenure,)  he  always  attach- 
ed with  hair-pins  to  the  back  of  his  head. 

It  was  once  well-said  and  feelingly 
deplored  in  one  of  our  most  celebrated 
journals,  that  we  cannot  "  quote  a  nose, 
hitch  a  note  of  admiration  upon  a  lady's 
cheek,  or  put  t!ie  turn  of  a  countenance 
between  inverted  commas."  This  in- 
convenience bears  hard  upon  one  who 
attempts  to  record  tlie  jests  of  the  late 
vice-provost  of  Trinity  College.  For, 
besides  the  impossibility  of  delineating 
in  cold  black  and  white  the  dwarfish 
figure  of  the  doctor,  and  the  beaked 
nose  of  his  face,  (not  very  unlike  the 
print  of  Gray,  and  therefore  bordering 
upon  the  parrot  cast,) — by  what  witch- 
ery of  the  goose-quill  could  that  voice 
be  heard  by  the  eye  thro'  the  medium 
of  a  piece  of  paper, — that  dry,  gritty, 
angular  voice,  which  was  so  essential- 
ly and  intimately  grotesque,  that  the 
utmost  rigidity  of  muscle  was   hardly 


proof  agains  the  effect  it  produced  in 
uttering  the  most  indifferent  sentences  ? 
And  how  shall  I  succeed  in  conveying 
even  the  most  remote  idea  of  that  pecu- 
liar articulation, interrupted,  yet  contin- 
uous, hurried,  but  alays  emphatic,  with 
which  his  sentences  irapigned  upon  the 
tympanum  of  the  auditors  ? 

From  a  host  of  anecdotes,  it  shall  be 
my  care  to  cull  a  k\v  of  those  {^quorum 
pars  magnum  fui)  which  best  tend  to 
exhibit  the  peculiar  features  of  his  mind, 
and  the  leading  characteristics  of  his 
disposition ;  and  I  shall  conscientiously 
separate  truth  from  fiction,  and,  as  it 
were,  filter  away  every  thing  equivocal 
or  overcharged.  And  I  must  in  the 
outset  protest  against  the  immoderate 
use  of  the  expression  "  do  you  see  me 
now  ?"  with  which  most  retailers  of 
those  anecdotes,  tinctured  as  it  would 
seem  with  too  much  o{  an  improvisatore 
style,  interlard  the  phrases  attributed  to 
him.  Nor  have  I  ever  heard  him  swear, 
altho'  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  veracity 
of  those  who  have  at  times  assured  me 
that  they  had  heard  him.  That  which 
was  truly  unique  in  his  diction,  (which 
was  by  no  means  felicitous,)  was  a  hab- 
it he  had  acquired  of  assigning  a  reason 
for  every  thing.  "  Put"  (the  u  being 
pronounced  as  in  but),  "  Put,"  said  he 
to  one  of  the  porters  who  were  attending 
at  table,  "  the-cover-upon-the-co?/-»/erf- 
mutton  ....  not-to-keep-it-from-g-e<^/?i- 
coivled....heca\ise-\\s-cowled-a[rea.dy. . . . 
but-to-keep-the-flies-from-it."  "  You're 

Sir  K ,"   said  he,  addressing  a 

bachelor  of  arts,  "  6ccai<se-you've-taken 
your-degree." 

His  ruling  passion  is  alleged  to  have 
been  the  love  of  money,  with  whattrtuth 
I  shall  not  here  enquire  :  for  this  is  no 
time  to  scrutinize  his  foibles,  when  his 
bones  are  scarcely  yet  settled  within 
the  grave.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  no 
stranger  to  those  kindlier  feelings  of 
which  the  mere  miser  is  incapable.  I 
have  seen  his  cats,  and  cocks,  and  hens, 
passing  out  of  the  hall-door  before  him 
in  the  morning,  and  himself  patting 
them,  and  giving  directions  to  his  col- 
lege-woman about  them.  When  his 
former  and  favourite  old  woman.  Catty, 
was  on  her  death-bed,  nothing  could 
exceed  the  humanity  with  which  he 
provided  for  her  necessities.    It  is  even 
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said,  that  he  compHed  with  her  request    planation  of  the  legend,  and  wrote  botli 
of  having  masses  said  for  her  soul,  and    down  at  the  request  of  the  enquirer, 
that  he  paid  for  them  out  of  his  own        Of  the  limited  range  of  enjoyments 
pocket.  to  which  the  \'ice-Provost  was  necessa- 

That  the  erudition   of  Dr.   Barrett    "'y  restricted  from  his  habits  of  mona- 
should    be   almost   without  a  parallel    chism  those  of  the  table  were  not  the 
might  be  expected  from  his  habits  of   'east  prominent.     In  drinking  he  was 
complete  seclusion,  added  to  a  memo-    remarkably  abstemious,  but  his  raandu- 
ry  of  a  power  httle  short  of  miraculous,    eating    propensities   developed    them- 
even  in  matters  the  most  trivial.     The    selves  in  no  equivocal  manner.     Faith- 
following  anecdote    I    had    from   the    ^"I  ^o  the  Commons'  bell,  he  opened  his 
mouth  of  Sir  Charles  Ormsby,  a  barris-    hall-door  at  three  o'clock  every  day, 
ter,  some  years  deceased.     This  gen-    ^"d  the  ceremony  of  closing  it  was  so  ■ 
tieman,  having  occasion  to  call  upon    attractive  in  the  eyes  of  those  disposed 
Ijim  after  a  lapse  of  twentj' 3'ears,  during    to  gratify  their  risible  inclinations,  that 
which  the  doctor  had  never  seen  him,    groups  might  frequently   be   observed 
was  not  only  addressed  by  name,  but    assembled  in  the  court  for  the  purpose 
by  his  college  designation:  "Ormsby    of  witnessing  the  complicated  process. 
^nwMs  .  .  .  .  how-do-ye-do ?"  Another    After  pulling  the  door  to,  he  used  to 
gentleman,  who  had  entered  college  on    swing  from  the  handle  for  the  space  of 
the  same  day,  nearly  forty  years  ago,    some  seconds,  and  then  run  a  tilt  against 
took  occasion,  ahhough  unacquainted,    t^^^  pannels,  almost  in  the  manner  of  a 
to  visit  him  during  his  last  illness,  and    battering-ram,  until  he  became  satisfied 
was  immediately  accosted  with — "Aye,    ^y  the  result  of  repeated  ordeals  that 
you're  H*****^*  ...  you  enthercd  col-    no  straggler  about  college  could  gain 
lege — the  same  day  with  me  ....  I-    admission   without    co-operation   from 
got-first-place,  and-you-got-eleventh."    within.     He  then  tucked  up  the  skirts 
The  following  instance  exhibiting  quick-    of  his  gown,  and,  in  a  pace  rapid  for  a 
ness  of  perception,  in  addition  to  mem-    "^^^  of  his  years,  proceeded  across  the 
ory,  was  communicated  to  me  by  a    court  towards  the  dining-hall.     On  one 
friend  eminently  skilful  in  numismatic    occasion,  many  years  since,  some  mush- 
affairs,  and  one  of  those  least  likely  to    rooms  were  served  up  in  a  very  scanty 
be   obliged  to  have  recourse  to  extra-    Quantity,  as  they  were  only  just  coming 
neous  aid  in  decyphering  coins.     The    ''-to  season.    The  Vice-Provost  devour- 
piece  of  money  and  the  interpretation,    ^'^  them  all  ;  and  some  of  the  fellow- 
with  the  remark  annexed  in  the  doc-    commoners,  indignant  at  the  appropria- 
tor's  hand-writing,  are  now  lying  be-    tion,  were  determined  to  punish  him. 
fore  me.     '•  The  affair  of  the  coin  was    ^  whisper  accordingly  began  to  circu- 
this,"  writes  my  friend,  '•  I  could  not    'ate  that  the  mushrooms  had  been  of  a 
decypher  it,  nor  could  any  of  the  friends    rather  suspicious  appearance,  and  most 
who  understood  the  Greek  character    probably  of  a  deleterious  nature.  When 
in    which    the    epigraph    was    given,    the  buzz,  thickening  as  it  approached 
and  whom  I  consulted.     W********,    the  head  of  the  table,  reached  the  ears 
however,   offered   to    consult   Barrett,    of  the  \  ice-Provost,  his  agony  was  ex- 
and  went  down   at    the    moment    to    treme,  and  his  cries  for  assistance  not  to 
College  :  he  met  Jack  in  the  square,    be  withstood.     A  draught  of  oil  was 
who,  on  the  instant   that  he  glanced    accordingly  procured,  which   he  was 
his  eye  on  the  piece,  which  is  by  no    "obliged  to  swallow  as  an  emetic,  and  the 
means    in    good   conversation,    strung    triumph  of  the  avengers  was  complete. " 
off  the    inscription  :"— "  Inscription,        In  wit  and  repartee  he  was  by  no 
ATTOKP-  M  IOTLi   *iAinnoS    SEB-    means  deficient.     One  day,  at  Corn- 
That  is,  AvroKpeiTup  NxpKoi  lovXia^  <I>i-    vnons,  Mr.  *****-**^  o^g  of  fj^g  junior 
XiTT^oi  o-sficcroi,  or,  the  Emperor  Julius    fellows,  distinguished  for  his  classical 
Philippus  Augustus.     He  killed  Gor-    attainments,  took  occasion  to  ask  the 
dian  in  Syria,  where  he  was  made  Em-    Doctor  in  a  bantering  tone  how  he  would 
peror,    in   244."     This  comment   he    translate  the  opening  of  Ccesars  Corn- 
added  in  the  same  breath  with  the  ex-    mentaries — GaUia  est  omnis  dlvim  in 
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partes  tres,  and  instantly  received  the 
following  retort  : — "  Why  ...  I-sup- 
pose  I'd-say — All  Gaul  is  quarthered 
into  three  halves,  Misther  *******." 
A  jib  (or  new  comer  in  college),  unac- 
quainted with  the  person  of  the  Vice- 
Provost,  dazzled  his  eyes  one  day  with 
a  looking  glass,  upon  which  the  Doc- 
tor having  detected  the  delinquent,  fined 
him  and  his  brother  ten  shillings  each 
for  casting  reflections  on  the  heads  of 
College, 

His  regularity  in  attending  to  col- 
lege business  was  extreme.  It  is  on 
record,  that  a  poor  soldier  was  once 
near  undergoing  a  flogging,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  neglect  of  some  duty 
while  absorbed  in  the  perusal  of  Baron 
Munchausen.  Tom  Jones  was  more 
fatal  to  Jacky  Barrett,  (the  Doctor's 
familiar  designation  throughout  college), 
while  a  student  of  Trinity  college.  At 
that  time  the  Doctor  was  much  addicted 
to  the  perusal  of  novels.  One  baleful 
day,  his  attention  was  so  engrossed  by 
the  adventures  of  the  hero  above-men- 
tioned, that  he  actually  forgot,  until  too 
late,  to  repair  to  the  College  Chapel 
(where  he  was  reader  for  the  week), 
and  thereby  incurred  a  heavy  penalty. 

While  he  was  once  examining  a  class 
of  graduates,  in  the  Hebrew  Psalter,  one 
of  them  being  insufficiently  prepared, 
was  prompted  by  his  neighbour.  It 
was  the  114th  psalm  that  he  was  en- 
deavouring to  translate,  and  he  had  got 
as  far  as  <'  the  mountains  skipped  like 
rams,"  when  the  professor  perceived 
what  was  going  forward,  and  interrupt- 
ed the  proceeding  with  the  following 

adverse     proposition  : "    Why-the- 

mountains-skipped-to-be-sure....&i/if,  Sir 
****^****,  you're  promptin." 

Not  long  before  his  death  he  put  the 
question  to  Mr.  ****** ^  who  was  sitting 
with  him,  which  of  the  fellows  would 
be  sorryest  for  him  in  the  event  of  his 
dying  ?  Mr.  ******  replied,  that  he, 
for  one,  would  be  sorry,  and  he  was 
confident  that  the  feeling  would  be  gen- 
eral.    "  Aye,...but-who'll-be-sorr^es<.^ 

I'll-tell-you-wholl-be-sorryest 

It'll  be  Tom  *****,.. .for-he'11-lose-nine- 
huarlhert-gn\neai&P  To  explain  this, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  mention,  that 
the  situation  of  senior  lecturer  for  the 
ensuing  year  (the  emoluments  of  which 


are  estimated  at  about  1000?.  would 
have  reverted  to  Dr.  *****  had  the 
Vice-Provost  survived  a  few  days 
longer.  In  consequence  of  his  demise 
it  devolves  upon  Dr.  ****,the  new  sen- 
ior fellow.  His  disease  was  a  dropsy, 
and  he  died  on  the  evening  of  Thursday 
last  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age. 

Reports  are,  of  course,  various,  as  to 
the  particulars  of  the  Doctor's  will.  It 
is  certain  that  his  own  family  inherit 
the  smallest  part  of  the  spoil.  To  his 
brother  he  has  bequeathed  ,£50  a  year ; 
to  one  of  his  nieces,  a  widow,  .£100  a 
year,  with  a  reversion  to  her  children  ; 
to  each  of  two  others,  £30  a  year.  To 
each  of  his  executors,  he  has  left  a  le- 
gacy of  £500  to  indemnify  them  for 
their  trouble  ;  to  his  college-woman,  it 
is  believed,  £l00  a  year.  The  head 
porter  of  the  University  has  succeeded 
to  a  handsome  bequest,  which  some 
exaggerate  to  £1000  a  year ;  but  which 
is  more  probably  two  or  three  hundred. 
This  was  a  debt  of  gratitude.  About 
ten  or  twelve  years  since,  some  work- 
men conspired  to  murder  and  rob  the 
Vice-Provost,  and  had  actually  remov- 
ed some  slates  from  the  roof  of  his 
building,  in  order  to  gain  admission  by 
night.  The  plot  was  detected  and 
prevented  by  the  activity  of  the  head- 
porter,  who  ever  after  watched  over 
him  with  unremitted  vigilance,  and 
was,  in  fact,  notwithstanding  the  difiier- 
ence  of  rank,  his  most  confidential 
friend  up  to  his  last  moments.  The 
bulk  of  his  property,  amounting  to 
something  between  eighty  and  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  he  has  left,  as 
he  expresses  it  in  his  will,  "  to  feed  the 
hungry  and  clothe  the  naked." 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  from  these 
perishable  memorials,  which,  however 
vividly  imprinted  upon  the  minds  and 
memories  of  those  who  had  intercourse 
with  the  subject  of  this  memoir  during 
his  life-time,  must  with  them  decay,  to 
those  more  durable  records  which  attest 
the  extent  of  his  research,  and  the 
depth  of  his  erudition.  The  published 
works  of  Dr.  Barrett  are  3  in  number : 

1.  An  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the 
Constellations  that  compose  the  Zodiac, 
and  the  Uses  they  were  intended  to  pro- 
mote 

2.  An  Essay  on  the  Earlier  Part  of  the 
Life  of  Swift. 
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3.  Evangelium  secundum  Matthseum  ex 
Codice  Rescripto  in  Bibliothcca  Collegii 
SSse-  Trinitatisjuxta  Dublin. 

1  he  mortal  remains  of  this  most 
erudite  and  most  eccentric  character 
have  been  this  day  deposited  in  the 
church  yard  of  Glasnevin,  a  sequester- 
ed and  interesting  village  to  the  NVV. 
of  Dublin,  where  his  mother  is  interred. 
It  is  classic  ground.  He  reposes  in  the 
same  cemetery  with  Dr.  Delany,  the 
celebrated  contemporary  of  Dean  Swift. 
A  venerable  mansion  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Dublin  society's  botanic 
garden,  which  adjoins  the  village  was 
once  the  residence  of  Tickell,  the  poet. 
It  is,  at  present,  inhabited  by  Professor 
Wade,  and  is  a  favourite  resort,  during 
the  mornings  of  summer,  of  those  who 


love  to  pursue  the  study  of  botany  in 
the  most  delightful  of  all  situations  for 
the  purpose.  Until  a  comparatively 
late  period,  a  terrace  branched  off 
through  the  garden,  from  the  rear  of 
this  house  which  was  the  favourite 
promenade  of  Addison,  who  resided  in 
this  neighbourhood  during  his  abode  in 
Ireland.  It  was  from  him  called  "  Ad- 
dison's Walk."  At  the  upper  end  of 
the  village  are  ten  elm-trees,  which 
were  planted  under  the  direction  of  one 
of  those  worthies  who  adorned  the  me- 
tropolis of  Ireland,  and,  in  particular, 
the  vicinity  of  Glasnevin,  while  the  fa- 
cetious Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  was  in  the 
height  of  his  career.  They  are  called 
"  Apollo  and  the  Nine  Muses." 


ORIGINAL    ANECDOTES LITERARY    NEWS — REMARKABLE    INCIDENTS,    $iC. 

(English  Magazines,  April.) 

THE  PIRATE.  is  there  that  has  not  been  the  better,  the 
rpHISisnct  the  best,  nor  is  it  the  wiser,  and  happier  man  for  these  fine 
■^  worst  (the  worst  is  good  enough  for  and  inexhaustible  productions  of  ge- 
us  of  the  Scotch  Novels.  There  is  a  sto-  nius?  The  more  striking  characters 
ry  in  it,  an  interest  excited  almost  from  and  situations  are  not  quite  so  highly 
tire  first,  a  clue  which  you  get  hold  of  wrought  up  in  the  present,  as  in  some 
and  wish  to  follow  out ;  a  mystery  to  former  instances,  nor  are  they  so  crowd- 
be  developed,  and  which  does  not  dis-  ed  together,  so  thickly  sown.  But  the 
appoint  you  at  last.  After  you  once  genius  of  the  author  is  not  exhausted, 
get  into  the  stream,  you  read  on  with  nor  can  it  be  so  till  not  a  Scotch  super- 
eagerness,  and  have  only  to  complain  stition,  or  popular  tradition  is  left,  or 
of  the  number  of  impediments  and  di-  till  the  pen  drops  hfeless  and  regretted 


versions  thrown  in  your  way.  The 
author  is  evidently  writing  to  gain 
time,  to  make  up  his  complement  of 
volumes,  his  six  thousand  guineas  worth 
of  matter ;  and  to  get  to  the  end  of 
your  journey,  and  satisfy  the  curiosity 
he  has  raised,  you  must  be  content  to 
travel  with  him,  stop  when  he  stops, 
and  turn  out  of  the  road  as  often  as  he 
pleases.  He  dallies  with  your  impa- 
tience, and  smiles  in  your  face,  but  you 
cannot,  and   dare  not  be  angry  with 

him,  while  with  his  giant-hand  he  plays  trick  aright.  He  is  the  very  genius  of 
at  push-pin  with  the  reader,  and  sweeps  the  clime — mounts  in  her  cold  grey 
the  rich  stakes  from  the  table.  He  clouds,  dips  in  her  usquebaugh  and 
has,  they  say,  got  a  jilvm  by  his  writ-  whiskey  ! — startles  you  with  her  an- 
ings.  What  have  not  the  public  got  tique  Druid  spells  in  the  person  of  El- 
by  reading  them  ?    The  course  of  ex-    shie,  or  stirs  up   the  fierce  heat  of  her 


from  its  master's  hand.  Ah  !  who  will 
then  call  the  mist  from  its  hill  ?  Who 
will  make  the  circling  eddies  roar  ? 
Who,  with  his  '^  so  potent  art,"  will 
dim  the  sun,  or  stop  the  winds,  that 
wave  the  forest-heads,  in  their  course  ? 
Who  will  summon  the  spirits  of  the 
northern  air  from  their  chill  abodes,  or 
make  gleaming  lake  or  hidden  cavern 
teem  with  wizard,  or  with  elfin  forms  ? 
There  is  no  one  but  the  Scottish  Pros- 
pero,  but  old  Sir  Walter,   can   do  the 


change  is,  and  will  be,  in  our  favour, 
as  long  as  he  gives  us  one  volume  for 
ourselves,  and  two  for  himself.     Who 


theological  fires  with  Macbriar  and 
Kettle-drumle :  sweeps  the  country 
with  a  far  war-cry  to  Lochiel,  or  sighs 
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out  the  soul  of  love  in  the  perfumed 
breath  of  the  f^ily  of  St  I^eonard's. 
Stand  thou,  then,  Meg  Merrilies  on  the 
point  of  thy  fited  rock,  widi  wild  locks 
and  words  streaming  to  the  wind  ;  and 
sit  thou  there  in  thy  narrow  recess, 
Balfour  of  Burley,  betwixt  thy  Bible 
and  thy  sword,  thy  arm  of  flesh  and 
arm  of  the  Spirit  : — when  the  last 
words  have  passed  the  lips  of  the  au- 
thor of  Waverle}',  there  will  be  none  to 
re-kindle  yonr  fires,  or  recall  your 
spirit  !  Let  him  write  on  then  to  the 
last  drop  of  ink  in  his  inkstand,  even 
though  it  should  not  be  made  according 
to  the  model  of  that  described  by  Mr. 
Coleridge,  and  we  will  not  be  afraid  to 
read  whatever  he  is  not  ashamed  to 
publish.  We  are  the  true  and  liege 
subjects  of  his  pen,  and  profess  our  ul- 
tra fealty  in  this  respect,  like  the  old 
French  leasjuers,  with  a  Quand  nieme. 
The  Pirate  is  not  what  we  expected, 
nor  is  it  new.  We  had  looked  for  a 
prodigious  row — landing  and  boarding, 
cut  and  thrust,  blowing  up  of  ships,  and 
sacking  of  sea-ports,  with  the  very  devil 
to  pay,  and  a  noise  to  deafen  clamour, 

Guns,  drums,  trumpets,  blunderbusses,  and 
thunder. 

We  supposed  that  for  the  time,  "  Hell 
itself  would  be  empty,  and  all  the  de- 
vils be  here."  There  be  land  pirates 
and  tvater  pirates  ;  and  we  thought 
Sir  Walter  would  be  for  kicking  up 
just  such  a  dust  by  sea,  in  the  Bucca- 
neers, (as  it  was  to  be  called)  as  he  has 
done  by  land  in  Old  Mortality.  Mul- 
tum  ahladit  imavo. 

Of  the  execution  of  these  volumes 
we  need  hardly  speak.  It  is  inferior, 
but  it  is  only  inferior  to  some  of  his  for- 
mer works. — Whatever  he  touches,  we 
see  the  hand  of  a  master.  He  has  on- 
ly to  describe  actions,  thoughts,  scenes, 
and  they  everywhere  speak,  breathe, 
and  live.  It  matters  not  whether  it  be 
a  calm  sea-shore,  a  mountain-tempest, 
a  drunken  brawl,  "  the  Cathedral's 
choir  and  gloom,"  the  Sybil's  watch- 
tower,  or  the  smuggler's  cave ;  the 
things  are  immediately  there  that  we 
should  see,  hear,  and  ieel.  He  is  Na- 
ture's Secretary.  He  neither  adds  to, 
nor  takes  away  from,  her  book ;  and 
that  makes  him  what  he  is,  the  most 
popular  writer  living. 


EXPLOSION  OP  GAS  CAUSED  BY  RATS. 

A  curious  circumstance  lately  occurred 
in  a  shop  on  the  Quaside  in  j\ewcasile — an 
exptosioa  of  gas  caused  by  rats.  The  lihop, 
after  being  some  time  unoccupied,  had  been 
recently  fitted  up  by  a  grocer.  The  gas- 
pipe,  for  lighting'  the  shop,  came  up  through 
the  floor,  beneath  the  counter,  through  a 
hole  large  enough  to  admit  a  rat  to  puss. — 
At  a  bend  in  the  pipe,  just  above  the  floor, 
a  hole  was  made  by  the  teeth  of  these  ani- 
mals (it  is  supposed  in  search  of  water),  as 
though  it  had  been  filed  through  ;  and  con- 
sequently the  gas  escaped,  and  was  partly 
confined  in  the  hollows  of  the  counter. — 
The  escape  being  discovered  by  the  smell,  a 
search  for  the  leak  was  imprudently  made 
with  a  candle,  which  caused  an  explosion, 
that  broke  several  panes  in  the  windows, 
and  damaged  the  counter  considerably  ; 
but  happily  no  personal  injury  was  sustain- 
ed. This  circumstance,  however,  shows  the 
necessity  of  caution  in  the  management  of 
the  gas  ;  and  that  the  use  of  candles  ought 
to  be  avoided  in  searching  for  leaks  in  con- 
fined places,  where  any  accumulation  of  gas 
is  possible. 

PAWNBROKERS. 

Jan.  23. — It  was  clearly  decided  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  that,  in  the  event  of 
an  article  pawned  not  being  redeemed  with- 
in twelve  months  and  a  daj',  the  pawnbro- 
ker is  bound  to  account,  if  called  upon  by 
the  owner,  for  the  difierence  in  its  produce, 
deducting  only  the  sum  advanced,  the  inter- 
est, and  expenses  ;  and  that,  if  not  actual- 
ly sold,  it  may  be  redeemed  after  the  time 
mentioned. 

RAT-CATCHING. 

Jan.  12.— Died,  at  Louth,  aged  71,  Wil- 
liam Morris,  a  rat-catcher. — A  few  days 
since  he  went  out  to  destroy  vermin  ;  and, 
as  usual,  took  a  box  containing  some  poison- 
ous articles,  v.'hich  he  used  in  his  vocation, 
in  his  pocket,  in  which  also  he  incautiously 
put  a  small  fruit  pie.  The  latter  he  took 
out  and  ate  upon  the  road  ;  but  the  lid  of  his 
box  not  being  sufficiently  secure,  a  pait  of 
the  poison  had,  without  his  knowing  it,  fall- 
en out  upon  the  surface  of  his  pie.  Medi- 
cal aid  was  resorted  to  as  soon  as  the  acci- 
dent was  discovered  ;  but  the  poor  fellow's 
sufferings  terminated  in  death  after  ten  days 
of  excruciating  agonies. 


Aged  15,  Mr.  Lennon,  the  eldest  son  of 
Major  Lennon,  of  Grange  cottage.  Queen's 
county.  This  young  gentleman  went  to  call 
upon  a  friend  a  few  years  older  than  him- 
self, and  being  wrapped  up  in  a  Portuguese 
cloak,  most  imprudently  determined  upon 
surprising  him,  and  concealing  his  face,  and 
assuming  a  feigned  voice,  accosted  him  as  a 
robber.  The  eflects  of  his  levity  proved 
most  fatal,  for  the  other  snatching  up  a 
blunderbuss,  wounded  Mr.  Lennon  in  the 
face  and  head  so  horribly,  that  he  died  the 
next  morning. 
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FRENCH   LANGUAGE. 
To  Parody  a  famous  expression  of  Mira- 
beau,  it  may  be  said  that  "  the  French  lan- 
s^uage  is  making  the  tour  of  the  world."     A 
French  Journal  is   now  printed  at  Smyrna, 
under  the  title  of  the  '■  Spectator  Oriental ;" 
and  another  is  published  in  the  Russian  em- 
pire, at  Odessa  ;  two  French  papers  appear 
at  Madrid,  the  one  entitled  the  "  Regula- 
teur,"  and  the  other  the  "  Boussole."     Eng- 
land has  its  Courier  de  Londres  ;  and  seve- 
ral French  Journals  appear  in  various  parts 
of  Germany    and    Switzerland.     Such    are 
the   accounts  of  the   French    themselves  of 
their  language.     Let  us  compare  them  with 
the  Engli.'^h,   destined   perhaps   one  day   to 
exceed  all  other  languages  in  universality  : 
In  Paris,  one  paper  ;  in  Brussels,  one  ;  in 
Canada, several;  in  America,  betw'een  three 
and  four  hundred  ;  in    the   different    West 
India  Islands,  seven    or   eight    at  least  ;  in 
New  South  Wales,  two  and  a  magazine  ;  in 
India,  five  or  six,  and  also  one  or  two  peri- 
odical works  ;  at  the  Cape  of  Good    Hope, 
and    in    our   other  Colonies,  one  paper  at 
least.     While  15,000,000  of  persons   in  tlie 
West    Indies    and    America,    20,000,000  at 
home,  and  half  a  million    or   more    in  the 
different  Colonies  of  the  East  and  in  Europe, 
making  a  total  of  35.500,000  inhabiting  ev- 
ery climate,  speak  the  En^dish  tongue  from 
childhood  ;    besides    all    those    foreigners 
whom  literature  or  trade  induce  to  study  it. 
The  increase  of  the    English    language    in 
America,    in    the   East,   and  in  New  South 
Wales,  will  only  be  limited  by  a    territory 
which  far  exceeds  one  quarter  of  the  globe, 
when  its  population  shall  be  at  a  stand.     A 
more  permanent  memorial  of  Britain   than 
all  her  martial    triumphs,   and   destined    to 
make  her  remembered   and  admired  when 
they  are  long  forgotten. 

M\GNETISM. 

The  Prussian  State  Gazette  calls  the  at- 
tention of  its  readers  to  a  highly-important 
discovery,  which  Dr.  Seebeck  has  commu- 
nicated to  the  Academy  of  Science  at  Ber- 
lin, in  three  different  sittings,  the  last  on  the 
26th  of  October,  "  on  the  magnetic  proper- 
ties inherent  in  all  mctab  and  many  earths 
(and  not  in  iron  alone,  as  was  hitherto  sup- 
posed), according  to  the  difference  of  the 
degrees  of  heat."  This  discovery,  it  is  sta- 
ted, opens,  in  this  part  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, an  entirely  new  field,  which  may  lead 
to  interesting  results  with  respect  to  hot 
springs,  connected  with  the  observations 
made  by  the  Inspector  of  Mines,  M.  Von 
Trebra,  and  others,  relative  to  the  progres- 
sive increase  of  warmth  in  mines,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  depths.  According  to  M. 
Von  Trebra's  obsei-vations,  the  he.at  at  the 
depth  of  150  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth  is  one  degree,  at  300  feet  deep  two  de- 
grees, at  600  feet  four  degrees,  &c. 

REPUTED  SPECIFICS. 
The  Acorus  Calamus  has  lately  been  dis- 
covered to  be  a  remedy  for    a   pain   in  the 
breast.     The  discoverv  was  accidental :  the 


patient  chewing   it   without    any  design  of 

using  it  as  a  medicine. Strong  coffee  is 

also  recommended  as  a  cure  for  gravel. 

"  MODES  OP  CATCHING." 
Munich,  JVov.  27. — A  very  extraordinary 
circumstance  has  occurred  here.  A  servant 
maid  bemg  in  a  gaiden  with  a  child  nine 
months  old,  set  it  down  on  the  ground, vliea 
suddenly  an  Eagle  darted  from  the  air  to 
seize  upon  it  as  a  prey.  The  servant,  who 
fortunately  was  close  by,  with  the  greatest 
courage  and  presence  of  mind  threw  a  shawl 
at  the  bird,  which  covering  its  eyes,  not  on- 
ly prevented  him  from  seizing  the  infant, 
but  even  from  escapmg  She  then  boldly 
caught  hold  of  the  robber,  and  in  spite  of 
his  struggles  held  him  fast  till  some  persons 
came  to  her  assistance.  His  Majesty  am- 
ply rewarded  the  heroine,  who  received 
some  wounds  in  the  contest,  and  sent  the 
prisoner  to  the  menagerie  at  Nymphen- 
burg. 

TOOTH  DRAWING. 

Dr.  Monsey,  an  eccentric  physician 
of  the  last  century,  was  remarkable  for 
many  peculiarities,  but  the  mode  he 
adopted  for  drawing  his  own  teeth  was 
perhaps  the  most  uncommon  :  it  con- 
sisted in  fastening  a  strong  piece  of  cat- 
gut firmly  round  the  affected  tooth ;  the 
other  end  of  the  catgut  was,  by  means 
of  a  strong  knot,  fastened  to  a  perfora- 
ted bullet  ;  with  this  a  pistol  was 
charged,  and  when  held  in  a  proper 
direction,  by  touching  the  trigger,  a 
troublesome  companion  was  got  rid  of, 
and  a  disagreeable  operation  evaded. 

A  person  whom  he  fancied  he  had 
persuaded  to  consent  to  this  summary 
proceeding,  went  so  far  as  to  let  him 
fasten  his  tooth  to  the  catgut :  but  at 
that  moment  his  resolution  failed,  and 
he  cried  out  hastily  that  he  had  altered 
his  mind  :  "  Hut  I  have  not,"  said 
Monsey,  holding  fast  the  string,  and 
giving  it  an  instantaneous  and  smart 
pull ;  "  and  sir,  you  are  a  fool  and  a 
coward  for  your  pains." 

TEMPERATURE  OF  ROOMS. 
Mr.  John  Murray  has  published  some 
curious  observations  on  the  temperature  of 
a  room  indicated  by  two  thermometers  at 
different  altitudes.  Two  thermometers  be- 
ing placed  one  on  the  floor,  and  the  other 
suspended  6J  feet  above  it,  between  the  5th 
and  24th  of  November,  indicated  differenc- 
es of  from  1^  to  S'',  the  greater  heat  being 
in  that  6^  feet  above  the  floor.  He  says  thai 
Breguel's  Thermometre  MetalUque,  in  a  stiii 
room  without  a  fire,  in  the  summer  months, 
readily  communicated  the  difference  in  tem- 
perature between  the  floor  and  a  chair,  and 
between  this  last  and  the  table. 
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Captain  Basil  Hall,  states  that  occulta- 
tions  of  the  stars  by  the  moon  are  easily 
discernible  at  sea  ;  and  that  he  himself  has 
made  several  observations  of  this  kind.  This 
mode  of  determining  the  longitude  would 
be  much  preferable  to  that  of  the  eclipses 
of  Jupiter's  satellites. 

The  Rev.  I.  Tavlor  will  soon  publish,  in 
a  duodecimo  volume.  Scenes  in  England,  il- 
lustrated by  84  engravings. 

Cffiur  de  Lion,  or  the  Third  Crusade,  a 
■■Poem,  in  sixteen  Books,  by  Miss  Eleanor 
Anne  Porden,  author  of  the  Veils,  the  Arc- 
tic Expeditions,  &,c.  is  in  the  press. 

Mr.  Mackenzie,  author  of  the  Thousand 
Experiments,  a  volume  which  has  acquired 
for  its  author  a  great  reputation  among  the 
European  and  American  chemists,  is  pre- 
paring First  Lines  of  the  Science  of  Chem- 
istry, for  the  use  of  Students,  with  eu- 
gravings. 

The  author  of  the  Beauties,  Harmonies, 
and  Sublimities  of  Nature  is  writing  a  work 
under  the  title  of  The  Tablets  of  Memnon  ; 
or.  Fragments  Illustrative  of  the  Human 
Character.  It  will  contain  some  very  cu- 
rious anecdotes,  and  be  illustrated  by  the 
author's  correspondence  with  St.  Pierre, 
author  of  the  Studies  of  Nature,  Madame 
de  Stael,  Dr.  Percy,  late  Bishop  of  Dro- 
more,  and  several  other  eminent,  literary, 
and  political  characters. 

Sacred  Lyrics;  by  James  Edmeston,  vol. 
3,  will  shortly  appear. 

The  long  announced  biography  of  Public 
Men  of  all  Nations  Living  in  1822,  will  ap- 
pear in  April,  and  be  embellished  with  150 
spirited  engraved  portraits.  It  will  form' 
three  volumes  somewhat  larger  than  De- 
brett's  Peerage,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the 
peerage  of  talents  and  genius  in  every  walk 
of  life. 

Cataline  ;  a  Tragedy,  in  five  acts  ;  with 
other  Poems,  will  be  published  in  a  few 
days,  by  the  Rev.  G.  Crolv,  A.  M.  au- 
thor of  Paris  in  1815,  Angel  of  the  world,&,c. 
In  the  Arctic  Land  Expedition  Lieuten- 
ant Franklin,  R.  N.  proceeded  from  York 
Factory  towards  their  wintering  ground  at 
Cumberland,  a  distance  of  about  900  miles 
from  the  coast. — Lieutenant  Franklin,  Dr. 
Richardson,  Mr.  Back,  and  Mr.  Hood,  at- 
tended by  the  Orkneymen.  who  had  been 
engaged  to  man  the  boats  in  the  rivers  of 
the  interior,  had  worked  in  the  Company's 
service  several  years,  and  understood  the 
language  of  many  of  the  Indian  tribes,  left 
the  factory  on  the  7th  of  September,  1819. 
As  the  travellers  advanced,  the  mild  season 
not  having  yet  begun  to  disappear,  vast 
herds  of  grey  deer  were  observed  passing 
the  rivers  towards  the  Esquimaux  lands. 
They  entered  upon  Lake  Winnipie,  at  the 
farther  side  of  which  they  had  to  encounter 
the  grand  rapid,  extending  nearly  three 
miles,  and  abounding  in  obstructions  quite 
insurmountable.  Here  they  were  obliged 
to  drag  their  boats  on  shore,  and  carry  them 


over  the  land.     The  tvoods  along'  the  banks 
were  all  in   a  blaze,  it  being  the  custom  of 
the  natives,  as  well  as  of  the  traders,  to  set 
fire  to  the  trees,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
keeping  off  the  cold  and  tlie  wolves.     The 
expedition  passed  several  other  rapids  and 
falls,    along  a   flat,    woody,    and    swampy 
country,  across  five  miles   of  which  no  eye 
could  see.     After  a  tedious  journey  of  forty- 
six  days,    (the  dangers   and    distresses  of 
which  rather  increased  than  diminished  as 
they  advanced,)  the  expedition   arrived  at 
Cumberland,  a  post  situated  on  the  banks  of 
a  beautiful  lake,  and  stockaded  against  in- 
cursions  of  savages,  the  attacks  of  wolves 
and  bears,  and  the  more  ferocious  assaults 
of  rival   traders.     Here  the  winter  of  1819 
was  passed.     In  June  1820  they  set  forward 
in  canoes  manned  by  Canadians.     On  the 
29th  of  July  they  arrived  at  the  north  side 
of  Slave  Lake.     A  party  of  Copper  Indians 
were  engaged  to  accompany  them,  and  they 
commenced  the  work  of  discovery.     On  the 
1st  of  September  they  reached  the  banks  of 
the  Copper   Mine  River,  in   lat.  65.  15.  N., 
long.  113  W.,  a  magnificent  body  of  water 
two  miles  wide.     They  had  penetrated  into 
a  country  destitute   of  wood,    and  the  men 
were  exhausted  with  the  labours  of  carrying 
canoes,    cargoes,  Sic.    amounting  to    three 
tons,  from  lake  to  lake.     Their  broken  spi- 
rits were  revived  by  success  ;  but  the  season 
was  too  far  advanced  to  make  farther  pro- 
gress.    They  returned  to  a  small  wood  of 
pines,  and  erected  their  winter  residence  of 
mud  and  timber,   which  they  named   Fort 
Enterprise.      By  Indian   report  this   river 
runs  into  the  Northern  Sea,  in  west  longi- 
tude  110,  and  in  lat.  72.     In  June,  1821, 
they    proposed    to   re-embark,  and  it   was 
supposed  that  the  river  would  enable  them 
to  reach  the  sea  in  a  fortnight. 
NEW    WORKS. 

Sir  Andrew  Wylie  of  that  Ilk,  3  vols. 

Irah  and  Adelah,  a  Tale  of  the  Flood,  and 
other  Poems  ;  together  with  Specimens  of 
a  New  Translation  of  the  Platis,by  Thomas 
Dale,  of  Benett  College,  Cambridge,  8vo. 

Aroita  and  Palemon,  after  the  excellent 
poet  Geoffrey  Chaucer  ;  by  Lord  Thurlow. 

Poems  on  Several  Occasions  ;  by  Lord 
Thurlow. 

The  French  Protestant  :  a  Tale  ;  by  the 
author  of  the  Italian  Convert,  12mo.  3s. 

Stories  after  Nature,  f.  cap.  8vo.  6s. 

Legends  of  Scotland  (first  series)  contain- 
ing Fair  Helen,  of  Kirkonnel,  and  Roslin 
Castle  ;  by  Ronald  M'Chronicle,  esq.  3  vols. 

Fanny  Fairfield,  the  Farmer's  Daughter  : 
a  Juvenile  Tale,  12mo.  5s. 

Singularity  :  a  Tale  ;  by  Jane  Harvey, 
author  of   Brougham    Castle,    &.c.   3  vols. 

Lemira  of  Lorraine  :  a  Romance,  3  vols. 

The  Recluse  :  a  Romance,  a  Translation 
of  Le  Solitaire,  2  vols. 

The  woman  of  Genius,  3  vols.  12mo. 

Dinau,  a  Romance. 

Langreath  :  aTale  ;  byMrs.Nathan,3vls 
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AVhat  pomps  can  courts  and  capitals  supply, 

So  g^orgeousas  the  rising  of  the  sun? 

What  matins  like  the  laj-ks,  who  heavenward  climb, 

And  pour  down  lighted  music  from  above  ? 

What  midnis'it  strenade  so  rapturous 

As  the  lone  nightingale's,  whose  soul  of  love 

Out-gushes  with  her  song  ?     Jeivels  and  rings  ! 

Is  not  each  dewy  blade,  and  leaf,  and  flower, 

Hung  with  a  pearl,  which,  when  the  sun  upsprings, 

Is  dyed  to  amethyst  and  ruby  ?  Nympholept. 

npHE  flower-garden  is  usually  in  all 
its  glory  in  June,  if  the  weather 
have  been  mild  and  favourable  to  vege- 
tation. The  region  of  Flora,  with  its 
odours  and  endless  hues,  is  an  object  of 
admiration  Xoman  alone,  and  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  innocent 
recreations  :  to  none  but  man  is  it  an 
object  of  the  slightest  moment.  The 
general  sense  of  beauty,  as  well  as  of 
grandeur,  seems  familiar  to  man  in  the 
creation.  The  herd,  in  common  with 
him,  enjoy  the  gentle  breath  of  spring  ; 
they  lie  down  to  repose  on  the  flowery 
bank,  and  hear  the  peaceful  humming 
of  the  bee  ;  they  enjoy  the  green  fields 
and  pastures  ;  but  we  have  reason  to 
think,  that  it  is  man  only  who  sees  the 
image  of  beauty  over  the  happy  pros- 
pect, and  rejoices  at  it ;  that  it  is  hid- 
den from  the  brute  creation,  and  de- 
pends not  upon  sense,  but  on  the  intel- 
ligent mind. 

In  every  age  and  every  nation,  ^OJo- 
ers  have  been  honoured,  cherished, 
loved  and  admired.  In  the  olden  time 
they  graced  the  festivals,  and  adorned 
the  altars,  of  the  deities.     A  goddess, 
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ever  blooming  and  young,  superintend- 
ed their  interests,  and  her  marriage 
with  the  gentle  Zephyrus  must  have  sin- 
gularly promoted  the  welfare  of  her 
delicate  subjects.  They  have  been 
showered  on  the  heads  of  heroes,  been 
twisted  in  the  chaplets  of  Hymen,  and 
chosen  by  Love  as  his  most  appropriate 
gifts,  and  most  intelligible  symbols. 
Affection  has  dehghted  to  strew  them 
on  the  graves  of  the  departed,  and 
Poetry  has  sung  their  praise,  till  the 
wearied  ear  turns  from  the  oft-told  tale. 

Who  will  assert  that  in  modern  days 
flowers  are  less  honourably  distinguish- 
ed ? — who  that  has  seen  the  Epergne 
laden  with  their  mingled  blossoms  ;  the 
most  dainty  dishes  garnished  with  their 
brilliant  tints ;  or  the  splendid  drawing- 
rooms  and  gay  boudoirs,  where  they 
grow  in  tubs,  or  float  in  vases,,  or  stiffen 
in  saucers  filled  with  moistened  sand — 
who,  above  all,  that  has  beheld  them 
in  bunches,  bushes,  and  arborets  min- 
gling with  the  tresses,  towering  high 
above  the  heads,  or,  as  in  recent  times, 
hanging  confusedly  about  the  throats 
of  our  most  fashionable  females  } — 
'  Flowers  of  all  hues,and  iviihout  thorn 
the  rose.' 

With  how  much  care, too,  do  we  tend 
'  the  firstlings  of  the  year,'  and  endeav- 
our to  persuade  them  to  expand  their 
bright  petals,  and  breathe  their  deli- 
cious scents  a  little  earlier  than  the 
laws  of  nature  permit.  In  the  Ian* 
guage  of   tliat  exquisite  poem,  '  The 
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Flower  and  the  Leaf,'  the  choicest  of- 
fering which  Flora's  altars  ever  re- 
ceived, 

When  buds,  that  yet  the-  blast  of  Euiiis  fear. 

Stand  at  the  door  of  life,  and  doubt  to  clothe  the  year, 

we  tempt  them  forth,  and  promise  them 
our  fostering  protection,  '  Then,  at  our 
call  emboldened,'  the  hyacinth,  the 
narcissus,  and  the  crocus,  burst  their 
sheaths  ;  we  delight  to  deck  our  rooms 
with  these  children  of  early  spring — 
we  display  them  exultingly  at  our  win- 
dows, and, '  Qui  possit  violas  addere, 
divas  erit.^  Faint,  however,  are  the 
pleasures  which  flowers  aftord  in  cities, 
when  compared  with  those  which  they 
bestow  upon  their  admirers  in  the 
country.  There,  the  florist  rears  them 
near  his  home,  watches  them,  improves 
them  by  culture,  takes  a  parental  inter- 
est in  their  progress,  and  a  lover's 
pride  in  their  charms,  while  health  and 
cheerfulness  reward  his  labours.  There, 
the  botanist  explores  the  hedges,  and 
traverses  the  hills  in  pursuit  of  some 
new  addition  to  his  herbal  or  his  knowl- 
edge, and  the  barren  heath  and  dull 
common  acquire  interest  and  beauty  in 
his  eyes. 

Oh  !  friendly  to  the  best  pursuits  of  man, 
Friendly  to  thought,  to  virtue,  and  to  peace, 

are  tastes  and  studies  of  this  descrip- 
tion, when  cultivated  as  the  amusement, 
not  the  business  of  life,  and  kept  in 
due  subserviency  to  higher  and  more 
useful  pursuits. 

Botany  appears  to  be  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  study  of  ladies,  as  it 
tempts  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  air  and 
exercise,  which  though  the  best  friends 
to  health  and  beauty,  the  most  effectual 
remedies  for  nervousness  and  ennui,  are 
yet  very  generally  neglected  by  the 
flowers  of  the  human  race.  It  is  fa- 
vourable, also,  to  the  acquisition  of 
habits  of  inquiry  and  observation,  and 
sends  the  eye  constantly  abroad  on  ex- 
peditions of  discovery.  It  is  not  a 
botanist '  who  can  travel  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba,  and  cry,  all  is  barren  ;'  on 
the  contrary,  wherever  a  blade  of  grass 
appears,  he  is  on  the  watch  for  rarity  or 
beauty,  and  seldom  returns  from  a 
ramble  without  some  novelty  to  relate, 
some  treasure  to  display. 

On  minute  inspection,  how  much  of 
amusement  and  instruction  may  be  de- 


rived from  the  study  of  flowers, — that 
study  in  which  Israel's  wisest  monarch 
delighted ;  he  who  '  spoke  of  trees  from 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  on 
the  wall  !'  The  daisy,  insignificant  as 
it  apparently  is,  (yet  immortalized  by 
the  pen  of  Drytlen,  and  graced  by  the 
song  of  Burns)  becomes,  on  closer  ob- 
servation, an  expanse  of  wonders,  a 
cluster  of  miracles.  Scores  of  minute 
blossoms  compose  its  disc  and  border, 
each  distinct,  each  useful,  each  deli- 
cately beautiful.  The  convolvulus  and 
honeysucJde  appear  to  the  careless  eye 
to  twist  in  a  similar  manner  round 
every  thing  in  their  neighbourhood  ; 
but  the  botanist  discovers  that  they  are 
governed  by  different  laws,  the  former 
always  twining  itself  according  to  the 
apparent  motion  of  the  sun,  the  latter 
in  a  contrary  direction  ;  and  when 
busy  man  attempts  to  alter  this  arrange- 
ment, he  invariably  injures,  and  perhaps 
destroys,  the  plant. 

The  physiology  of  vegetables  is  a 
most  curious  and  entertaining  branch  of 
the  science  of  botany  ;  and,  owing  to 
the  great  improvement  of  our  micros- 
copes, may  be  pursued  to  an  extent  far 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  for- 
mer students.  In  some  recent  experi- 
ments, the  growth  of  wheat  was  actual- 
ly rendered  visible  to  the  eye  ;  a  bubble 
of  gas  was  seen  to  dart  forth,  carrying 
with  it  a  portion  of  vegetable  matter, 
which  instantaneously  formed  into  a 
fine  tube,  and  one  fibre  was  completed. 
In  short,  with  instruments  like  our's, 
what  may  we  not  hope  to  accomplish 
in  studies,  unexhausted  and  inexhausti- 
ble as  are  those  of  nature  ? 

In  this  delightful  month,  the  fields  of 
clover  (trifolium pratense)  white  and 
purple,  are  in  blossom  ;  and  the  dog- 
rose  (rosa  canina),  and  the  poppy 
(papaver  somniferum  yiave  their  flow- 
ers full  blown.*     The  milky    juice  of 

*  Sleep  is  a  god  too  proud  to  wait  in  palaces, 
And  yet  so  iiumble  too  as  not  to  scorn 
The  meanest  country  cottages  ; 
His  poppy  grows  among  the  corn. 

The  halcyon  Sleep  will  never  build  his  nest 
In  any  stormy  breast. 
'Tis  not  enough  that  he  does  find  ' 
Clouds  and  darkness  in  their  mind  ; 
Darkness  but  half  his  work  will  do  : 
'Tis  not  enough ;  he  must  find  quiet  too. 

Horace,  imitated  by  Cowley. 
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the  poppy  is  the  well  known  and  valua- 
ble opw.n  of  the  shops,  the  soother  of 
all  our  aches  and  pauis.  The  Turks,  it 
is  '.veil  known,  arp  in  the  habit  of  chew- 
ing opium  as  a  luxury,  and  to  induce  a 
state  j\  indolence  and  apatliy,  which 
they  regard  as  the  summit  of  human 
happiness.  It  is  often  taken  in  large 
and  repeated  doses  ;  and  in  the  pro- 
fessed opium-eaters,  it  produces  a  sin- 
gular species  of  intoxication.  The 
higher  orders  fre(iiiently  amuse  them- 
selves m  observing  tiie  strange  effects 
produced  on  one  of  those  persons  b}^ 
the  full  and  intoxicating  doses.  The 
mind  is  elev-iaed  to  madness  ;  the  man 
fancies  himself  a  sultan,  orders  the  ser- 
vants to  be  whipped,  dismisses  one 
minister,  beheads  another,and  comports 
himself  with  all  the  dignity  and  arro- 
gance of  a  king  :  wliile  at  the  higliest 
pitch  of  frenzy,  a  slave  is  ordered  to 
make  a  sudden  and  loud  noise  ;  in  a 
moment  the  horror-struck  opium-eater 
stands  abashed,  prays  for  forgiveness, 
and  becomes  perfectly  sober.  Such  is 
the  very  extraordinary  effect  of  a  sud- 
den noise  upon  a  person  who  has  taken 
sufficient  opium  to  procure  intoxication. 
The  ?-ose,  the  type  of  love  and  beau- 
ty, now  holds  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  flower-garden  : — 

Ah  !  see,  deep-blushing  in  her  green  recess, 
The  bashful  virgin-rose,  that  half-revealing, 
And  half,  within  herself,  herself  concealing. 
Is  lovelier  for  her  hidden  loveliness. 
Lo  !  soon  her  glorious  beauty  she  discovers  : 
Soon  droops  ;— and  sheds  her  leaves  of  faded  hue  : 
Can  this  be  she,— the  flower,— erewhile  that  drew 
The  heart  of  thousand  maids,  of  thousand  longing 
lovers  ? 

So  fleeteth  in  the  fleeting  of  a  day. 

Of  mortal  life  the  green  leaf  and  the  flower, 

And  not,  though  Spring  return  to  every  bower, 

Buds  forth  again  soft  leaf  or  blossom  gay. 

Gather  the  rose  !    beneath  the  beauteous  morning 

Of  this  bright  day  that  soon  will  over-cast ; 

O  gather  the  sweet  rose,  tint  yet  doth  last  ! 

Tasso, 

In  no  country  of  the  world  does  the 
rose  grow  in  such  perfection  as  in  Per- 
sia ;  and  in  no  country  is  it  so  cultiva- 
ted and  prized  by  the  natives.  It  is 
often  alluded  to  by  Hafez  in  his  odes. 

The  garden  of  Negauristan,  a  palace 
belonging  to  the  King  of  Persia,  is  de- 
scribed by  Sir  R.K.Porter  in  his  recent 


Travels  to  abound  with  the  most  beau- 
tiful rose-trees  5  he  there  saw  2  plants 
full  fourteen  feet  high,  laden  with 
thousands  ofjlowers,  in  every  degree 
of  expansion,  and  of  a  bloom  and  del- 
icacy of  scent,  that  imbued  the  whole 
atmosphere  with  the  most  exquisite 
perfume.  The  gardens  and  courts  of 
the  Persians  are  crowded  with  its  plants, 
their  rooms  ornamented  with  vases  fill- 
ed with  its  gathered  bundles,  and  ever}"^ 
bath  strewn  with  the  full-blown  flowers, 
plucked  from  the  ever-replenished 
stems  : — 

And  as  tlie  parent-rose  decays  and  dies, 

The  infant  buds  with  brighter  coloure  rise; 

And  with  fresh  sweets  the  mother's  scent  supplies. 

Even  the  humblest  individual,  who 
pays  a  piece  of  copper  money  for  a  kxv 
whifsofa  kali 0U71,  (eels  a  double  en- 
joyment when  he  finds  it  stuck  with  a 
bud  from  his  dear  native  tree  ! 

But  in  this  delicious  garden  of  Ne- 
gauristan, the  eye  and  tlie  smell  are  not 
the  only  senses  regaled  by  the  presence 
of  the  rose.  The  ear  is  enchanted  bjr 
the  wild  and  beautiful  notes  of  multi- 
tudes of  nightingales,  whose  warbUngs 
seem  to  increase  in  melody  and  softness 
with  the  unfolding  of  their  favourite 
flowers  ;  verifying  the  song  of  their  po- 
et, who  says  :  '  When  the  roses  fade, 
when  the  charms  of  the  bower  are  pass- 
ed away,  the  fond  tale  of  the  nightin- 
gale no  longer  animates  the  scene.' 

The  general  character  of  this  bower 
of  faery  land,  this  garden  of  beauty,  is, 
(according  to  Sir  R.  K.  Porter)  laid  out 
in  parallel  walks,  planted  with  luxuri- 
ant willows,  and  fruit-trees  of  various 
kinds,  besides  rose-trees  in  profusion. 
In  Negauristan,  narrow,  secluded  walks, 
shaded  above  and  enamelled  v/hh  flow- 
ers below,  with  cuts  of  clear  and  spark- 
ling water,  silvering  tl-«e  ground,  and 
cooling  the  air,  are  charmingly  contrast- 
ed with  other  parts  which  the  hand  of 
neglect  (or  taste  assuming  graceful  neg- 
ligence) has  left  in  a  state  of  romantic 
wilderness.  The  trees  are  all  full-growti 
and  luxuriant  in  foliage  ;  while  their 
lofty  stems,  nearly  covered  with  a  rich 
underwood  of  roses,  lilacs,  and  other 
fragrant  and  aromatic  shrubs,  form  the 
finest  natural  tapestry  of  leaves  and 
flowers. 
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June — Superstitious  Ceremonies  on  Midsummer  Eve. 


The  following  singular  custom  was  a 
few  years  ago  observed  in  Yorkshire. 
On  Midsummer  eve,  every  housekeeper 
who,  during  the  preceding  12  months, 
had  changed  his  residence  into  a  new 
neighbourhood  (there  being  certain 
limited  districts  called  neighhourhoods) 
spreads  a  table  before  his  door  in  the 
street  with  bread,  cheese,  and  ale,  as 
refreshments  for  all  who  chose  to  ac- 
cept it.  If  the  master  of  the  house  be 
in  tolerable  circumstances,  the  party, 
after  regaling  themselves  for  a  short 
time,  are  invited  to  supper,  and  the 
evening  is  concluded  in  mirth  and  good 
humour.  The  origin  of  this  custom  is 
not  known,  but  it  is  said  to  have  been 
instituted  for  the  purpose  of  introdu- 
cing strangers  to  an  early  and  friendly 
acquaintance  with  their  neighbours ; 
others  think  that  it  was  established  for 
the  laudable  purpose  of  settling  differ- 
ences by  the  meeting  and  mediation  of 
friends. 

In  Cornwall,  Midsummer-day  is 
considered  as  a  high  holiday,  on  which 
either  a  pole  is  erected,  decorated  with 
garlauds,  or  some  flag  is  displayed  to 
denote  the  sanctity  of  the  time.  The 
Jires  kindled  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  on  the  eve  of  Midsuvimer-dayy 
and  other  festivals,  may  probably  be 
reckoned  among  the  relics  of  Druidical 
superstition.  We  are  informed  by  Tol- 
land, in  his  History  of  the  Druids,  that 
two  fires  were  kindled  by  them  near 
one  another,  on  May-eve,  in  every  vil- 
lage through  the  nation,  and  that  it  ex- 
tended to  Gaul,  to  Ireland,  and  the 
Mackerel  (scomber,  scomber)  are  jgies.  One  fire  was  on  the  karne, 
taken  in  abundance  in  this  month.  The  (^that  is,  a  stone  barrow)  the  other  on 
success  of  the  fishery  in  1821  was  be-  the  ground  adjoining;  the  men  and 
yond  all  precedent.  The  amount  of  beasts  to  be  sacrificed,  were  to  pass  be- 
the  catch  of  l6  boats,  from  Lowestoft,  t^een  the  two  fires.  The  Druids  were 
on  the  30th  (June)  amounted  to  accustomed  to  carry  lighted  torches  in 
^5,252.  15s.  l^d.,  being  an  average  of  their  hands  on  certain  occasions  in  a 
^328, 5s.  Hid.  for  each  boat.      The    peculiar   manner,   in    order    to   drive 


Where'er  the  eye  could  reach. 
Fair  structures  rainbow-bued  arose  ; 
And  rich  pavilions  through  the  opening  woods 
Gleamed  from  their  wavy  curtains  sunny  gold ; 
And  winding  through  the  verdant  vale, 
Flowed  streams  of  liquid  light  ; 
And  fluted  cypresses  reared  high 
Thair  living  obelisks. 
And  broad-leaved  plane-trees  in  long  colonnadei 

O'erarched  delightful  walks. 
Where  round  their  trunks  the  thousand-tendrilled 

vine 
Wound  up,  and  hung  the  boughs  with  greener 
wreaths, 
And  clusters  not  their  own. 
Wearied  with  endlesb  beauty  did  bis  eyes 
Return  for  rest  ?    Beside  him  teems  the  earth 
With  tulips,  like  the  ruddy  evening  streaked  ; 
And  here  the  lily  hangs  her  head  of  snow  ; 

And  here,  amid  her  sable  cup, 
Shines  the  red  eye-spot,  like  one  brightest  star. 
The  solitary  twinkler  of  the  night ; 
And  here  the  rose  expands 
Her  paradise  of  leaves. 

And  oh  !  what  odours  the  voluptuous  vale 
Scatters  from  jasmine  bowers 
From  yon  rose  wilderness, 
Erom  clustered  Henna,  and  from  orange  groves, 
That  with  such  perfumes  filled  the  breeze, 

As  Peris  to  their  sister  bear. 
When  from  the  summit  of  some  lofty  tree 
She  hangs,  encaged,  the  captive  of  the  Dives. 
They  from  their  pinions  shake 
The  sweetness  of  celestial  flowers, 
And, as  her  enemies  impure. 
From  that  impervious  poison  far  away 
Fly  groaning  with  the  torment,  she  the  while 

Inhales  her  fragrant  food. 
Such  odours  flowed  upon  the  world, 
When  at  Mohammed's  nuptials,  ^>  ord 
Went  forth  in  heaven,  to  roll 
The  everlasting  gate  of  Paradise 
Back  on  its  living  hinges,  that  its  gales 
Might  visit  all  below  :  the  general  bliss 
Thrilled  every  bosom  ;  and  the  family 
Of  man,  for  once,  partook  one  general  joy. 


boats  not  in  the  above  calculation,  and 
those  which  went  out  to  the  westward, 
were  also  successful ;  and  it  is  suppo- 
sed that  there  was  no  less  a  sura  than 
^14,000  altogether  realized  by  the 
owners  and  men  concerned  in  the  fish- 
ery on  the  Suffolk  coast. 


away  evil  spirits.  In  the  Island  of 
Lewis,  one  of  the  Scottish  Isles,  it  was 
an  antient  custom  to  make  a  fiery  cir- 
cle, round  the  houses,  corn,  and  cattle, 
belonging  to  each  particular  family  ; 
this  was  done  by  a  man  who  carried  a 
brand  or  torch  in  his  hand,  and  travel- 


MiDSUMMER  Day,  the  nativity  of  led  round  the  things  which  were  to  be 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  is  celebrated  on  inclosed.  The  same  ceremony  by  the 
the  24th  of  June.  carrying  of  fire  was  performed  about 
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women  after  childbearing,  and  round 
children  before  they  were  initiated,  as 
an  effectual  means  of  preserving  the 
mother  and  her  offspring  from  the  pow- 
er of  evil  spirits. 

In  Cornwall,  at  present,  although 
the  bonfires  remain,  the  marching  from 
village  to  village  with  lighted  torches, 
exists  only  in  the  fading  recollection  of 
the  aged,  and  in  those  pages  which 
marked  the  prevailing  customs  of  de- 
parted days. 

About  the  time  of  the   summer  sol- 
stice, the   Druids  lighted   up  a  fire  in 
hbnour  of  Bel  or  Bchts  ;    and,  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  it  is  still  a  custom 
in  some  parts  of  Ireland  for  the  people 
to  light  up  fires  in  some  elevated   pla- 
ces,* and  to  bring  their  families  togeth- 
er, to  dance  round,   to  pass  through, 
and  to  jump  over  them,  in  order  that 
success  may  attend  them  in  all  their  fu- 
ture enterprises.     In  some  places,  even 
their  cattle  are  compelled  to  submit  to 
this  ordeal,  of  passing  through  the  fire, 
that  good  luck  may  attend  their  dairies 
and  that  neither  blight  nor  mildew  may 
destroy  their  ensuing  crops. '    The  bon- 
fires in  Cornwall  are   evidently  of  the 
same  original,  although  they  are  unat- 
tended with  these  ordeals,  and  are  des- 
titute at  present  of  all  ominous  power. 
We  can  only  view  them  as  the  contin- 
ued emblems  of  those  flames  in  which 
the  Druid  sacrifices  were  once  consum- 
ed.    The   victims  have   disappeared, 
but  the  fire  still  continues  occasionally 
to  glow  ;    though  the  reason  for  which 
it  was  originally  lighted   is  nearly  lost. 
\  et  even  at  the  present  day,  when  the 
bonfires  are   lighted  up   in  Cornwall, 
and  the  spectators  have   for  some  time 
been  assembled   round  them,  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  the  youths  of  both  sexes  to 
display  their  agility,  either  in   running 
through   the  fire,  or  in  jumping  over 
the  glowing  brands,  as  the  flames  de- 
cline.    In  these  practices  they  awaken 
a  spirit  of  emulation  in  each  other  ; 
and  that   person   is   thought  to  be  the 
most  fortunate  or  lucky,  who  can  brave 
the   fiercest   fire,  and  pass   through  it 
with  the  least  inconvenience. 

Of  the  sacrificing  of  beasts,  some 
solitary  memorials  still  remain  ;  and  in 


the  following  barbarous  instance  (nar- 
rated by  Mr.  Hitchins,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  much  curious  informa- 
tion) the  perpetrator  of  the  deed  could 
assign  no  other  reason,  than  that  it  was 
necessary  to  procure  good  luck.  '  An 
ignorant  old  farmer  in  Cornwall  hav- 
ing met  with  some  severe  losses  in  his 
cattle  about  the  year  1 800,  was  much 
afflicted  with  his  misfortunes.  To 
stop  the  growing  evil  he  applied  to  the 
farriers  in  his  neighbourhood,  but  un- 
fortunately he  applied  in  vain.  The 
malady  still  continuing,  and  all  rem- 
edies failing,  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  some  extraordinary 
measure.  Accordingly,  on  consulting 
whh  some  of  his  neighbours,  equally 
ignorant  with  himself,  and  evidently 
not  less  barbarous,  they  recalled  to 
their  recollections  a  tale  which  tradi- 
tion had  handed  down  from  remote  an- 
tiquity, that  the  calamity  would  not 
cease  until  he  had  actually  burned 
alive  the  finest  calf  tvhich  he  had  up- 
on his  farm  ;  but  that,  when  this  sac- 
rifice was  made,  the  murrain  would  af- 
flict his  cattle  no  more.  The  old  farm- 
er, influenced  by  this  counsel,  resolved 
immediately  on  reducing  it  to  practice ; 
that,  by  making  the  detestable  exper- 
iment, he  might  secure  an  advantage, 
which  the  whispers  of  tradition,  and 
the  advice  of  his  neighbours,  had  con- 
spired to  assure  him  would  follow.  He 
accoi'dingly  called  several  of  his  friends 
together,  on  an  appointed  day,  and 
having  lighted  a  large  fire,  brought 
forth  his  best  calf ;  and,  without  cer- 
emony or  remorse,  pushed  it  into  the 
flames.  The  innocent  victim,  on  feel- 
ing the  intolerable  heat,  endeavoured 
to  escape  ;  but  this  was  in  vain.  The 
barbarians  that  surrounded  the  fire 
were  armed  with  pitchforks,  or  pikes, 
as  in  Cornwall  they  are  generally  cal- 
led :  and,  as  the  burning  victim  en- 
deavoured to  escape  from  death,  with 
these  instruments  of  cruelty  the  wretch- 
es pushed  back  the  tortured  animal  in- 
to the  flames.  In  this  state,  amidst  the 
wounds  of  the  pitchforks,  the  shouts  of 
imfeeling  ignorance  and  cruelty,  and 
the  corrision  of  flames,  the  dying  vic- 
tim poured  out  its  expiring  groan,   and 


•  Chiefly  on  the  mountains  which  lie  to  the  south  of  Dublin.    Wme  of  countr^i-rars  is  drawn    aci()?s  the 
roads,  and  '  somethiDg  tow.vds  the  bonfire'  is  exacK-il  ftom  tUe  traveller. 
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was  consumed  to  ashes.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  reflect  on  this  instance  of 
superstitious  barbarity,  without  tracing 
a  kind  of  resemblance  between  it  and 
the  ancient  sacrifices  of  the  Druids. 
This  calf  was  sacrijiced  to  fortune, 
or  good  luck,  to  avert  impending  ca- 
lamity, and  to  ensure  future  prosperity, 
and  was  selected  by  the  farmer  as  the 
finest  among  his  herd.' — [Histoi'y  of 
Cornwall.) 

But  besides  the  sacrifice  of  beasts, 
which  was  common  to  the  Druids,  they 
also  offered  human  victims  at  the  jjol- 
luted  shrines  of  their  imaginary  gods. 
At  these  shrines  their  enemies  were 
sacrificed,  and  their  friends  were  offer- 
ed. Sometimes  the  vigorous  youth 
and  graceful  virgin  were  immolated  on 
these  sanguinary  altars  ;  and  sometimes 
the  smiling  infant  was  carried  from 
the  bosom  of  its  mother,  to  the  flames 
which  terminated  its  life  : — 

Like  Moloch,  hori-id  kino;',  besmeared  vith  blood 
Of  human  sacrijice,an<\  parents' ttai-s, 
Tboiip;h  for  the  noise  of  drums  and  timbrels  loud. 
Their  chiidreu\  cries  unheard,  that  passed  thro'  fire 
To  his  grim  idol. 

Some  remains  of  this  dreadful  su- 
perstition have  appeared  in  one  of  the 
western  departments  of  France  in  tlie 


present  year  (1821),  A  farmer  find- 
ing himself  and  his  family  infested 
with  vermin,  and  his  cows  giving  no 
milk,  attributed  these  misfortunes  to 
the  influence  of  sorcery,  and  was  ad- 
vised to  throw  salt  in  the  fire,  and  bran 
in  the  stable  where  the  cows  were  kept. 
But  this  plan  failing,  he  consulted  one 
of  the  '  wise  men'  of  the  village,  who, 
after  looking  in  a  book  threatened  the 
farmer  with  new  calamities,  and  told 
him  that  his  wife  and  children  would 
die  in  a  kw  days  ;  that  the  only  rem- 
edy was  to  force  the  sorcerer  to  '  undo 
the  work  of  fate  ;'  and,  in  order  to  ef- 
fect this,  that  he  must  he  put  in  the 
fire,  and  held  there,  till  it  was  accom- 
plished. The  man  pointed  at,  an  hon- 
est mechanic  of  the  village,  was  accor- 
dingly seized,  and  held  in  the  fire  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  would  have 
been  burnt  alive,  had  not  his  piercing 
cries  alarmed  some  neighbouring  rus- 
tics, who  arrived  just  in  time  to  save 
him  from  the  diabolical  ferocity  of  the 
farmer  and  his  companion.  Another 
similar  instance  lately  occurred  in  the 
department  of  the  Sarthe,  where  a 
man  who  was  accused  of  having  given 
the  small-pox  to  the  infant  of  another, 
and  caused  the  death  of  his  sheep, — 
was  murdered  as  a  sorcerer. 


FALLS    or   NIAGARA. 


(Fi-om  Howison's  recent  Travels  in  Canada.) 

[Howison  (like  Iluuiboldt)  seems  to  write  of  the  forests,  the  rivers,  the  cataracts,  the  bound- 
less and  majestic  wildernesses  of  the  New  World,  as  if  his  spirit  were  quite  penetrated 
with  the  mighty  and  mysterious  influences  of  elemental  nature  ;  nor  have  we  met,  for  a 
long-  while,  with  any  thing  more  charming  in  our  literature,  than  the  unstudied  contrast 
continually  presented  by  his  quiet  and  temperate  views  of  men  and  manners  on  the  one 
hand,  and  his  most  rich  and  imaginative  descriptions  of  external  nature  on  the  other. 
Neither  Chateaubriand  nor  Humboldt  has  written  any  thing  more  truly  beautiful  and 
impressive,  than  his  sketch  of  the  voyage  up  the  St.  Lawrence  in  batteaus — Some  of 
his  descriptions  of  walks  and  rides  through  the  primeval  forests,  which  still  skirt  the 
shores  of  Ontario  and  Erie — His  rich  panorama  of  the  thousand islayids — or,  above  all- 
his  visit  to  the  cataracts  of  Niagara.  We  venture  to  quote  a  considerable  part  of  the 
last  description,  and  challenge  any  one  to  point  out  any  thing  more  powerful,  or  more 
chastely  and  tastefully  powerful,  in  all  the  prose  that  has  been  written  in  our  time.] 


nnHE  Table  Rock,  from  which  the 
Falls  of  Niagara  may  be  contem- 
plated in  grandi'ur,  lies  on  an  exact  lev- 
el with  the  cdpre  of  the  cataract,  on  the 
Canada  side,  and,  indeed,  forms  a  ])art 
of  the  precipice  over  which  the  water 
gushes.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  projecting  bcj'^ond 


the  cliffs  that  support  it,  like  the  leaf  of 
a  table.  To  gain  this  position,  it  is 
necessary  to  descend  a  steep  bank,  and 
to  follow  a  path  that  winds  among 
shrubbery  and  trees,  which  entirely  con- 
ceal from  the  eye  the  scene  that  awaits 
him  who  traverses  it.  When  near  the 
termination   of  this  road,  a  kw  steps 
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carried  me  beyond  all  these  obstruc- 
tions, and  a  magnificent  amphitheatre 
of  cataracts  burst  upon  my  view  with 
appalling  suddenness  and  majesty. 
However,  in  a  moment  the  scene  was 
concealed  from  my  eyes  by  a  dense 
cloud  of  spraj^,  which  involved  me  so 
completely,  that  I  did  not  dare  to  ex- 
tricate myself.  A  mingled  rushing  and 
thundering  filled  my  ears.  I  could  see 
nothing  except  when  the  wind  made  a 
chasm  in  the  spray,  and  then  tremen- 
dous cataracts  seemed  to  encompass  me 
on  every  side,  while  below,  a  raging 
and  foamy  gulf  of  undiscoverable  ex- 
tent lashed  the  rocks  with  its  hissing 
waves,  and  swallowed,  under  a  horrible 
obscurity,  the  smoking  floods  that  were 
precipitated  into  its  bosom. 

At  first,  the  sky  was  obscured  by 
clouds,  but  after  a  few  minutes  the  sun 
burst  forth,  and  the  breeze  subsiding  at 
the  same  time,  permitted  the  spray  to 
ascend  perpendicularly.  A  host  of  py- 
ramidal clouds  rose  majestically,  one 
after  another,  from  the  abyss  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Fall  ;  and  each,  when  it 
had  ascended  a  little  above  the  edge  of 
the  cataract,  displayed  a  beautiful  rain- 
bow, which  in  a  (ew  moments  was  grad- 
ually transferred  into  the  bosom  of  the 
cloud  that  immediately  succeeded.  The 
spray  of  the  Great  Fall  had  extended 
itself  through  a  wide  space  directly 
over  me,  and,  receiving  the  full  influ- 
ence of  the  sun,  exhibited  a  luminous 
and  magnificent  rainbow,  which  con- 
tinued to  over-arch  and  irradiate  the 
spot  on  which  I  stood,  while  I  enthusi- 
astically contemplated  the  indescribable 
scene. 

Any  person,  who  has  nerve  enough, 
(as  I  had,)  may  plunge  his  hand  into 
the  water  of  the  Great  Fall,  after  it  is 
projected  over  the  precipice,  merely 
by  lying  down  flat,  with  his  face  be- 
yond the  edge  of  the  Table  Rock,  and 
stretching  out  his  arm  to  its  utmost  ex- 
tent. The  experiment  is  truly  a  hor- 
rible one,  and  such  as  I  would  not  wish 
to  repeat ;  for,  even  to  this  day,  I  feel 
a  shuddering  and  recoiling  sensation 
when  I  recollect  being  in  the  posture 
above  described. 

The  body  of  water  which  composes 
the  middle  part  of  the  Great  Fall  is  so 
immense,  that  it  descends   nearly  two- 


thirds  of  the  space  without  being  ruf- 
fled or  broken,  and  the  solemn  calmness 
with  which  it  rolls  over  the  edge  of  the 
precipice,  is  finely  contrasted  with  the 
perturbed  appearance  it  assumes  after 
having  reached  the  gulf  below.  But 
the  water  towards  each  side  of  the 
Fall  is  shattered  the  moment  it  drops 
over  the  rocks,  and  loses  as  it  descends, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  character  of  a 
fluid,  being  divided  into  pyramidal- 
shaped  fragments,  the  bases  of  which 
are  turned  upwards.  The  surface  of 
the  gulf  below  the  cataract  presents  a 
very  singular  aspect;  seeming,  as  it 
were,  filled  with  an  immense  quantity 
of  hoar  frost,  which  is  agitated  by  Fmall 
and  rapid  undulations.  The  particles 
of  water  are  dazzlingly  white,  and  do 
not  apparently  unite  together,  as  might 
be  supposed,  but  seem  to  continue  for 
a  time  in  a  state  of  distinct  comminu- 
tion, and  to  repel  each  other  with  a 
thrilling  and  shivering  motion  which 
cannot  easily  be  described. 

The  noise  made  by  the  Horse-shoe 
Fall,  though  very  great,  is  infinitely 
less  than  might  be  expected,  and  varies 
in  loudness  according  to  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere.  When  the  weather  is 
clear  and  frosty,  it  may  be  distinctly 
heard  at  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve 
miles  ;  nay  much  further  when  there 
is  a  steady  breeze  ;  but  I  have  fre- 
quently stood  upon  the  declivity  of  the 
high  bank  that  overlooks  the  Table 
Rock,  and  distinguished  a  low  thunder- 
ing only,  which  at  times  was  altogether 
drowned  amidst  the  roaring  of  the  rap- 
ids above  the  cataract.  In  my  opinion, 
the  concave  shape  of  the  Great  Fall  ex- 
plains the  circumstance.  The  noise 
vibrates  from  one  side  of  the  rocky  re- 
cess to  the  other,  and  a  little  only  es- 
capes from  its  confinement,  and  this  is 
less  distinctly  heard  than  it  would  oth- 
erwise be,  as  the  profusion  of  spray 
renders  the  air  near  the  cataract  a  very 
indifierent  conductor  of  sound. 

The  road  to  the  bottom  of  the  Fall 
presents  many  more  difficulties  than 
that  which  leads  to  the  Table  Rock. 
After  leaving  the  Table  Rock,  the  trav- 
eller must  proceed  down  the  river  near- 
ly half  a  mile,  where  he  will  come  to  a 
small  chasm  in  the  bank,  in  which  there 
is  a  spiral  stairca'ic  enclosed  in  a  wood- 
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en  building.  By  descending  this  stair, 
whicli  is  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  perpen- 
dicular height,  he  will  find  himself  under 
the  precipice  on  the  top  of  which  he 
formerly  vvdlked.  A  high  but  sloping 
bank  extends  from  its  base  to  the  edge 
of  the  river  ;  and  on  the  summit  of  this 
there  is  a  narrow  slippery  path,  cover- 
ed with  angular  fragments  of  rock, 
which  leads  to  the  Great  Fall.  The 
impending  cliffs,  hung  with  a  profusion 
of  trees  and  brushwood,  over-arch  this 
road,  and  seem  to  vibrate  with  the 
thunders  of  the  cataract.  In  some  pla- 
ces they  rise  abruptly  to  the  height  of 
one  hundred  feet,  and  display  upon  their 
surfaces,  fossil  shells,  and  the  organic 
remains  of  a  former  woi'ld  ;  thus  sub- 
limely leading  the  mind  to  contemplate 
the  convulsions  which  nature  has  un- 
dergone since  the  creation.  As  the 
traveller  advances,  he  is  frightfully  stun- 
ned by  the  appalling  noise  ;  for  clouds 
of  spray  sometimes  envelope  him,  and 
suddenly  check  his  faltering  steps, — 
rattlesnakes  start  from  the  cavities  of 
the  rocks,  and  the  scream  of  eagles 
soaring  among  the  whirlwinds  of  eddy- 
ing vapour,  which  obscures  the  gulf  of 
tlie  cataract,  at  intervals  announce  that 
the  raging  waters  have  hurled  some  be- 
wildered animal  over  the  precipice. 
After  scrambling  among  piles  of  huge 
rocks  that  obstruct  his  way,  the  travel- 
ler gains  the  bottom  of  the  Fall,  where 
the  soul  can  be  susceptible  only  of  one 
emotion,  viz.  that  of  uncontrollable  ter- 
ror. 

It  was  not  until  I  had,  by  frequent 
excursions  to  the  Falls,  in  some  meas- 
ure familiarized  my  mind  with  their 
sublimities,  that  I  ventured  to  explore 
the  penetralia  of  the  Great  Cataract. 
The  precipice  over  which  it  rolls  is 
very  much  arched  underneath  ;  while 
the  impetus  which  the  water  receives 
in  its  descent,  projects  it  far  beyond  the 
cliff,  and  thus  an  immense  Gothic  arch 
is  formed  by  the  rock  and  the  torrent. 
Twice  I  entered  this  cavern,  and  twice 
1  was  obliged  to  retrace  my  steps,  lest  I 
should  be  suffocated  by  the  blasts  of 
dense  spray  that  whirled  around  me  ; 
however  the  third  time  I  succeeded  in 
advancing  about  twenty-five  yards. 
Here  darkness  began  to  encircle  me  ; 
en  one  side,  the  black  clifi' stretched  it- 


self into  a  gigantic  arch  far  above  my 
head,  and  on  the  other,  the  dense  and 
hissing  torrent  formed  an  impenetrable 
sheet  of  foam,  with  which  1  was  drench- 
ed in  a  moment.  The  rocks  were  so 
slippery,  that  I  could  hardly  keep  my 
feet,  or  hold  securely  by  them  ;  while 
the  horrid  din  made  me  think  the  pre- 
cipices above  were  tumbling  down  in 
colossal  fragments  upon  my  head. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  far 
an  individual  might  advance  between 
the  sheet  of  water  and  the  rock  ;  but 
were  it  possible  to  explore  the  recess 
to  its  utmost  extremity,  scarcely  any 
one,  I  believe,  would  have  courage  to 
attempt  an  expedition  of  the  kind. 

A  little  way  below  the  Great  Fall, 
the  river  is,  comparatively  speaking, 
so  tranquil,  that  a  ferry-boat  plies  be- 
tween the  Canada  and  American 
shoi-es,  for  the  convenience  of  travel- 
lers. When  I  first  crossed,  the  heaving 
flood  tossed  about  the  skiff  with  a  vio- 
lence that  seemed  very  alarming  ;  but 
as  soon  as  we  gained  the  middle  of  the 
river,  my  attention  was  altogether  en- 
gaged by  the  surpassing  grandeur  of  the 
scene  before  me.  I  was  now  within 
the  area  of  a  semi-circle  of  cataracts, 
more  than  three  thousand  feet  in  ex- 
tent, and  floated  on  the  surface  of  a 
gulf,  raging,  fathomless,  and  intermina- 
ble. Majestic  cliffs,  splendid  rainbows, 
lofty  trees,  and  columns  of  spray,  were 
the  gorgeous  decorations  of  this  theatre 
of  wonders,  while  a  dazzling  sun  shed 
refulgent  glories  upon  every  part  of  the 
scene.  Surrounded  with  clouds  of  va- 
pour, and  stunned  into  a  state  of  confu- 
sion and  terror  by  the  hideous  noise, 
I  looked  upwards  to  the  height  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  saw  vast 
floods,  dense,  awful,  and  stupendous, 
vehemently  bursting  over  the  precipice, 
and  rolling  down,  as  if  the  windows  of 
heaven  were  opened  to  pour  another 
deluge  upon  the  earth.  Loud  sounds, 
resembling  discharges  of  artillery  or  vol- 
canic explosions,  were  now  distinguish- 
able amidst  the  watery  tumult,  and  add- 
ed terrors  to  the  abyss  from  which  they 
issued.  The  sun,  looking  majestically 
thro'  the  ascending  spray,  was  encircled 
by  a  radiant  halo  ;  whilst  fragments  of 
rainbows  floated  on  every  side,  and 
nagmeiitarily  vanished  only  to  give  place 
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to  a  succession  of  others  more  brilliant. 
Looking  backwards,  [saw  the  ^iaga^a 
river,  again  become  calm  and  tranquil, 
rolling  magnificently  between  the  tow- 
ering cliffs  that  rose  on  either  side,  and 
receiving  showers  of  orient  dew  drops 
from  the  trees  that  gracefully  over- 
arched its  transparent  bosom  A  gentle 
breeze  ruffled  the  waters,  and  beautiful 
birds  fluttered  aroond,  as  if  to  welcome 
its  egress  from  those  clouds  of  spray, 
accompanied  by  thunders  and  rainbows, 
which  were  the  heralds  of  its  precipi- 
tation into  the  abyss  of  the  cataract,  *** 
When  it  was  midnight,  1  walked  out, 
and  strolled  into  the  woods  contiguous 
to  the  house.  A  glorious  moon  had 
now  ascended  to  the  summit  of  the 
arch  of  heaven,  and  poured  a  perpen- 
dicular flood  of  light  upon  the  silent 
world  below.  The  starry  hosts  spark- 
led brightly  when  they  emerged  above 
the  horizon,  but  gradually  faded  into 
twinkling  points  as  they  rose  in  the 
sky.  The  motionless  trees  stretched 
their  majestic  boughs  towards  a  cloud- 


less firmament,  and  the  rustling  of  a 
withered  leaf,  or  the  distant  howl  of  the 
wolf  alone  broke  upon  my  ear.  1  was 
suddenly  roused  from  a  delicious  reve- 
rie, by  observing  a  dark  object  moving 
slowly  and  cautiously  among  the  trees. 
At  first,  1  fancied  it  was  a  bear,  but  a 
nearer  inspection  discovered  an  Indian 
on  all  fours  For  a  moment  I  felt  un- 
wilhng  to  throw  myself  in  his  way.  lest 
he  should  be  meditating  some  sinister 
design  against  me  ;  however,  on  his 
waving  his  hand,  and  putting  his  finger 
on  his  hps,  I  approached  him,  and  not- 
withstanding his  injunction  to  silence, 
inquired  what  he  did  there.  "  Me 
watch  to  see  the  deer  kneel,''  replied 
he  ;  "  This  is  Christmas  night,  and  all 
the  deer  fall  upon  their  knees  to  the 
Great  Spirit,  and  look  up."  The  so- 
lemnity of  the  scene,  and  the  grandeur 
of  the  idea,  ahke  contributed  to  fill  me 
with  awe.  It  was  affecting  to  find  tra- 
ces of  the  Christian  faith  existing  in 
such  a  place,  even  in  the  form  of  such 
a  tradition. 


THE     PRIMKOSE, 

(BlackwuoJ'3  Mag.) 


1  saw  it  in  my  evening  walk, 

A  little  lonely  flower — 
Under  a  hollow  bank  it  grew, 

Deep  in  a  mossy  bower. 

An  oak's  gnarl'd  root,  to  roof  the  cave, 
With  Gothic  fret-work  sprung, 

Whence  jewell'd-fern,"  and  arum  leaves, 
And  ivy  garlands  hung. 

And  close  beneath  came  sparkling  out, 
From  an  old  tree's  fall'n  shell, 

A  little  rill  that  dipt  about 
The  lady  in  her  cell. 

And  there,  mcthought,  with  bashful  pride, 

Slie  seem'd  to  sit  and  look 
On  her  own  maiden  loveliness, 

Pale  imaged  in  the  brook. 

No  other  flower,  no  rival  grew 
Beside  my  pensive  maid  ; 


She  dwelt  alone,  a  cloister'd  nun, 
In  solitude  and  shade. 

No  sun-beam  on  that  fairy  pool 

Darted  its  dazzling  light ; 
Oidy,  methought,  some  clear  cold  star 

Might  tremble  there  at  night. 

No  ruffling  wind  could  reach  her  there — 
No  eye,  methought,  but  mine, 

Or  the  young  lambs  that  came  to  drink, 
Had  spied  her  secret  shrine. 

And  there  was  pleasantness  to  me 

In  such  belief — cold  eyes 
That  slight  dear  Nature's  lovelines.s 

Profane  her  mysteries. 

Long  time  I  look'd  and  linger'd  there, 

Absorb'd  in  still  delight ; 
My  spirits  drank  deep  quietness 

In  with  that  quiet  sight. 


*  The  flowers  of  the  Osmunda  LegciHs,  or  flowering-fern,  are  set  like  two  rows  of  jew- 
ellery on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves.     This  elegant  niant  blows    in   July    and    August, 
and  is  generally  found  on  or  about  the  boles  and  twisted  roots  of  •Id  trees. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

T  HAD  the  good  fortune  to  become 
acquainted  in  his  old  age  with  the 
celebrated  Wieland,  and  to  be  often  ad- 
mitted to  his  table.  It  was  there  that, 
animated  by  a  flask  of  Rhenish,  belov- 
ed to  recount  the  anecdotes  of  his  youth, 
and  with  a  gaiety  and  naivete  which 
rendered  them  extremely  interesting. 
His  age — his  learning — his  celebrity — 
no  longer  threw  us  to  a  distance,  and 
we  laughed  with  him  as  joyously  as  he 
himself  laughed  in  relating  the  little  ad- 
venture which  I  now  attempt  to  relate. 
It  had  a  chief  influence  on  his  life,  and 
it  was  that  which  he  was  fondest  of  re- 
tracing, and  retraced  with  most  poig- 
nancy. I  can  well  remember  his  very 
words ;  but  there  are  still  wanting  the 
expression  of  his  fine  countenance — his 
hair  white  as  snow,  gracefully  curling 
round  his  head — his  blue  eyes,  some- 
what faded  by  years,  yet  still  announ- 
cing his  genius  and  depth  of  thought ; 
his  brovv  touched  with  the  lines  of  re- 
flection, but  open,  elevated,  and  of  a 
distinguished  character  ;  his  smile  full 
of  benevolence  and  candour.  "  I  was 
handsome  enough,"  he  used  sometimes 
to  say  to  us — and  no  one  who  looked 
at  him  could  doubt  it  ;  "  but  I  was  not 
amiable,  for  a  savant  rarely  ,  is,"  he 
would  add  laughingly,  and  this  every 
one  doubted  ;  so  to  prove  it,  he  recount- 
ed the  little  history  that  follows. 

"  I  was  not  quite  thirty,"  said  he  to 
us,  "  when  I  obtained  the  chair  of  phi- 
losophical professor  of  this  college  in 
the  most  flattering  manner:  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  my  amour prnpre  was  grat- 
ified by  a  distinction  rare  enough  at  my 
age.  I  certainly  had  worked  for  it  for- 
merly ;  but  at  the  moment  it  came  to 
flae,  another  species  of  philosophy  oc- 
cupied me  much  more  deeply,  and  I 
would  have  given  more  to  know  what 
passed  in  one  heart,  than  to  have  had 
power  to  analyze  those  of  all  mankind. 
I  was  passionately  in  love  ;  and  you  all 
know,  I  hope,  that  when  love  takes  pos- 
session of  a  young  head,  adieu  to  every 
thing  else ;  there  is  no  room  for  any 


other  thought.  My  table  was  covered 
with  folios  of  all  colours,  quires  of  paper 
of  all  sizes,  journals  of  all  species,  cata- 
logues of  books,  in  short,  of  all  that  one 
finds  on  a  professor's  table  :  but  of  the 
whole  circle  of  science  I  had  for  some 
time  studied  only  the  article  Rose,  whe- 
ther in  the  Encyclopedia,  the  botanical 
book,  or  all  the  gardeners'  calendars 
that  I  could  meet  with  :  you  shall  learn 
presently  what  led  me  to  this  study, 
and  why  it  was  that  my  window  was 
always  open,  even  during  the  coldest 
days.  All  this  was  connected  with  the 
pas  ■  .<!  by  w  hich  I  was  possessed,  and 
which  ..  recome  my  sole  and  con- 
tinual thought.  ould  not  well  say  at 
this  moment  h^v  iiy  lectures  and  cour- 
ses got  on,  but  this  I  know,  that  more 
than  once  I  have  said,  '  Amelia,'  in- 
stead of  '  philosophy.' 

"  It  was  the  name  of  my  beauty — in 
fact,  of  the  beauty  of  the  University, 
Mademoiselle  de  Belmont.  Her  father, 
a  distinguished  officer,  had  died  on  the 
field  of  battle.  She  occupied  with  her 
mother  a  large  and  handsome  house  in 
the  street  in  which  I  lived,  on  the  same 
side,  and  a  few  doors  distant.  This 
motlier,  wise  and  prudent,  obliged  by 
circumstances  to  inhabit  a  city  filled 
with  young  students  from  all  parts,  and 
having  so  charming  a  daughter,  never 
suffered  her  a  moment  from  her  sight, 
either  in  or  out  of  doors.  But  the  good 
lady  passionately  loved  company  and 
cards ;  and  to  reconcile  her  tastes  with 
her  duties,  she  carried  Amelia  with  her 
to  all  her  assemblies  of  dowagers,  pro- 
fessors' wives,  canonesses,  &:c.  &c. 
where  the  poor  girl  ennuyed  herself  to 
death  with  hemming  or  knitting  beside 
her  mother's  card-table.  But  you  ought 
to  have  been  informed,  that  no  student, 
indeed  no  man  under  fifty  ,was  admitted. 
I  had  then  but  little  chance  of  convey- 
ing my  sentiments  to  Amelia.  I  am 
sure,  however,  that  any  other  than  my- 
self would  have  discovered  this  chance, 
but  I  was  a  perfect  novice  in  gallantry; 
and,  until  the  moment  wIihi?  T  imbibed 
this  piassion  from  Amelia's  beautiful 
dark  eyes,  mine,  having  been  alway-s 
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fixed  upon  volumes  of  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  &c.  &c.  understood 
nothing  at  all  of  the  language  of  the 
heart.  It  was  at  an  old  lady's,  to  whom 
I  was  introduced,  that  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  Amelia ;  my  destiny  led 
me  to  her  house  on  the  evening  of  her 
assembly  ;  she  received  me — I  saw 
Mademoiselle  de  Belmont,  and  from 
that  instant  her  image  was  engraven  in 
lines  of  fire  on  my  heart.  The  mother 
frowned  at  the  sight  of  a  well-looking 
young  iiian ;  but  my  timid,  grave,  and 
perhaps  somewhat  pedantic  air,  re-as- 
sured her.  There  were  a  few  other 
young  persons — daughters  and  nieces 
of  the  lady  of  the  mansion  ;  it  was  sum- 
mer— they  obtained  permission  to  walk 
in  the  garden,  under  the  windows  of 
the  saloon,  and  the  eyes  of  their  mam- 
mas. I  followed  them  ;  and,  withoHt 
daring  to  address  a  word  to  my  fair  one, 
caught  each  that  fell  from  her  lips. 

'*  Her  conversation  appeared  to  me 
as  charming  as  her  person  ;  she  spoke 
on  difterent  subjects  with  intelligence 
beyond  her  years.  In  making  some 
pleasant  remarks  on  the  defects  of  men 
in  general,  she  observed,  that '  what  she 
most  dreaded  was  violence  of  temper.' 
Naturally  of  a  calm  disposition,  I  was 
wishing  to  boast  of  it  j  but  not  having 
the  courage,  I  at  last  entered  into  her 
idea,  and  said  so  much  against  passion, 
that  I  could  not  well  be  suspected  of  an 
inclination  to  it :  I  was  recompensed 
by  an  approving  smile  ;  it  emboldened 
me,  and  I  began  to  talk  much  better 
than  I  thought  myself  capable  of  doing 
before  so  many  handsome  women  ;  siie 
appeared  to  listen  with  pleasure ;  but 
when  they  came  to  the  chapter  of  fash- 
ions, I  had  no  more  to  say — it  was  an 
unknown  language ;  neither  did  she 
appear  versed  in  it.  Then  succeeded 
observations  on  the  flowers  in  the  gar- 
den ;  I  knew  little  more  of  this  than  of 
the  fashions,  but  I  might  likewise  have 
my  particular  taste  ;  and  to  decide,  I 
waited  to  learn  that  of  Amelia  :  she 
declared  for  the  Rose,  and  grew  ani- 
mated in  the  eulogy  of  her  chosen  flow- 
er. From  that  moment,  it  became  for 
me  the  queen  of  flowers.  'Amelia,' 
said  a  pretty,  little,  laughing  Espiegle, 
'  how  many  of  your  favourites  are  con- 
demned to  death  this   winter?'     'Not 


one,'  replied  she ;  '  I  renounce  them — 
their  education  is  too  troublesome,  and 
too  ungrateful  a  task,  and  I  begin  to 
think  1  know  nothing  about  it.' 

"  I  assumed  sufficient  resolution  to 
ask  the  explanation  of  this  question  and 
answer  :  she  gave  it  to  me  ;  '  You  have 
just  learned  that  I  am  passionately  fond 
of  Roses  ;  it  is  an  hereditary  taste ;  my 
mother  is  still  fonder  of  them  than  I  am  ; 
since  I  was  able  to  think  of  any  thing, 
1  have  had  the  greatest  wish  to  offer  her 
a  Rose-tree  in  blow  (as  a  new  year's 
gift)  the  '  first  of  January  ;'  I  have  nev- 
er succeeded.  Every  year  I  have  put 
a  quantity  of  rose-trees  into  vases  ;  the 
greater  number  perished  ;  and  I  have 
never  been  able  to  offer  one  rose  to  my 
mother.'  So  little  did  I  know  of  the 
culture  of  flowers,  as  to  be  perfectly  ig- 
norant that  it  was  possible  to  have  roses 
in  winter  ;  but  from  the  moment  I  un- 
derstood that  it  might  be,  without  a 
miracle,  and  that  incessant  attention 
only  was  necessary,  I  promised  myself, 
that  this  year  the  first  of  January  should 
not  pass  without  Amelia's  offering  her 
mother  a  rose-tree  in  blow.  We  re- 
turned to  the  saloon — so  close  was  I  on 
the  watch,  that  I  heard  her  ask  my 
name  in  a  whisper.  Her  companion 
answered,  '  I  know  him  only  by  repu- 
tation ;  they  say  he  is  an  author  ;  and 
so  learned,  that  he  is  already  a  profes- 
sor.' '  I  should  never  have  guessed  it,' 
said  Amelia ,  '  he  seems  neither  vain 
nor  pedantic'  How  thankful  was  I 
for  this  reputation.  Next  morning  I 
went  to  a  gardener,  and  ordered  fifty 
rose-trees  of  different  months  to  be  put 
in  vases.  '  It  must  be  singular  ill  for- 
tune,' thought  I,  '  if  among  this  number, 
one  at  least  does  not  flower.'  On  leav- 
ing the  gardener,  I  went  to  my  book- 
seller's  purchased   some   works    ou 

flowers,  and  returned  home  full  of  hope. 
I  intended  to  accompany  my  rose-tree 
with  a  fine  letter,  in  which  I  should  re- 
quest to  be  permitted  to  visit  Madame 
de  Belmont,  in  order  to  teach  her 
daughter  the  art  of  having  roses  in  win- 
ter ;  the  agreeable  lesson,  and  the 
charming  scholar,  were  to  me  mucli 
pleasanter  themes  than  those  of  ni} 
philosophical  lectures.  I  built  on  air 
this  the  prettiest  romances  possiljlc ;  my 
milk  pail  had  not  yet  got  on  so  far  a$ 
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Fcrrette's;  she  held  it  on  her  head; 
and  my  rose  was  not  yet  transplanted 
into  its  vase  ;  but  I  saw  it  all  in  blow 
In  the  meantime,  I  was  happy  only  in 
imagination  ;  I  no  longer  saw  Amelia; 
they  ceased  to  invite  me  to  the  dowager 
parties,  and  she  was  not  allowed  to  mix 
in  those  of  young  people.     I  must  then 
be  restricted,  until  my  introducer  was 
in  a  state  of  presentation,  to  seeing  her 
eery  evening  pass  by  with  her  mother, 
as  they  went  to  their  parties.    Happily 
for  me,  Madame  de  Delmont  was  such 
a  coward  in  a  carriage,  that  she  prefer- 
r  -1  walking  when  it  was  possible.     I 
knew  the  hour  at  which  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  leaving  home ;  I  learned  to 
distinguish  the  sound  of  the  bell  of  their 
gate,  from  that  of  all  the  others  of  the 
quarter  ;  my  window  on  the  ground 
floor  was  always  open  ;  at  the  moment 
I  heard  their  gate  unclose,  I  snatched 
up  some  volume,  which  was  often  turn- 
ed upside  down,  stationed  myself  at  the 
window,  as  if  profoundly  occupied  with 
my  study,  and  thus  almost  every  day 
saw  \i.\  ;  )-)  instfinl   the  lovel}'  girl,  and 
this  instant  was  sufficient  to  attach  me 
to  her  still  more  deeply.     1  he  elegant 
simplicity  of  her  dress;  her  rich,  dark 
hair  wreathed  round  her  head,  and  fall- 
ing in   ringlets  on  her  forehead  ;  her 
slight  and  graceful  figure — her  step  at 
once  light  and  commanding — the  fairy 
foot  thai  the  care  of  guarding  the  snowy 
robe  rendered  visible,  inflamed  my  ad- 
miration ;while  her  dignified  and  com- 
posed manner,    her    attention   to  htr 
mother,  and  the  aflability  with  which 
she  saluted  her   interiors,  touched  my 
heart  yet  more.     I  began  too  to  fancy, 
that,  hmited  as  were  my  opportunities 
of  attracting  her  notice,  I  was  not  en- 
tirely indifferent  to  her.    For  example, 
on  leaving  home,  she  usually  crossed  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street ;  for  had 
she  passed  close  to  ray  windows,  she 
guessed,  that,  intently  occupied   as  I 
chose  to  appear,  I  could  not  well  raise 
my  eyes  from  my  book ;  then  as  she 
came  near  my  house,  there  was  always 
something  to  say,  in  rather  a  louder 
tone,  as  '  Take  care,  mamma  ;  lean 
heavier  on  me  ;  do  you  feel  cold  ?'    I 
(hen  raised  my  eyes,  looked  at  her,  sa- 
itited   her,  and  generally  encountered 
iljC  transient  glance   of  my  divinity. 


who,  with  ablush,  lowered  her  eyes, 
and  returned  my  salute.  The  mother, 
all  enveloped  in  cloaks  and  hoods,  saw 
nothing.  I  saw  every  thing — and  sur- 
rendered my  heart.  A  slight  circum- 
stance augmented  my  hopes.  I  had 
published  <  An  Ahridgment  of  Prac- 
tical Philosophy.^  Tt  was  an  extract 
from  my  course  of  lectures — was  suc- 
cessful, and  the  edition  was  sold.  My 
bookseller,  aware  that  I  had  some  co- 
pies remaining,  came  to  beg  one  for  a 
customer  of  his,  who  was  extremely 
anxious  to  get  it ;  and  he  named  Made- 
moiselle Amelia  de  Belmont  I  actually 
blushed  with  pleasure  :  to  conceal  my 
embarrassment,  1  laughingly  inquired, 
what  could  a  girl  of  her  age  want  with 
so  serious  a  work  }  '  To  read  it,  sir, — 
doubtless ;'  replied  the  bookseller  ; 
'  Mademoiselle  Amelia  does  not  resem- 
ble the  generality  of  young  iadies  ;  she 
prefers  useful  to  amusing  books.'  He 
then  mentioned  the  names  of  several 
that  he  had  lately  sent  to  her ;  and  they 
gave  me  a  high  opinion  of  her  taste. 
'  From  her  impatience  for  your  book/ 
added  he,  '  I  can  answer  for  it,  that  it 
will  be  perused  with  great  pleasure : 
more  than  ten  messages  have  been  sent  j 
at  last,  I  promised  it  for  to-morrcw, 
and  i  beg  of  you  to  enable  me  to  keep 
my  word.'  1  thrilled  with  joy,  as  1 
gave  him  the  volumes,  at  the  idea  that 
Amelia  would  read  and  approve  of  mjc 
sentiments,  and  that  she  would  learn  to 
know  me. 

"  October  arrived,  and  with  it  ray 
fifty  vases  of  rose  trees ;  for  which,  of 
course,  they  raade  me  pay  what  they 
chose ;  and  I  was  as  deliglited  to  count 
them  in  my  room,  as  a  miser  would  his 
sacks  of  gold.  They  all  looked  rather 
languishing,  but  then  it  was  because 
they  had  not  yet  reconciled  themselves 
to  the  new  earth.  I  read  all  that  v»ds 
ever  written  on  the  culture  of  roses, 
with  much  more  attention  than  I  had 
formerly  read  my  old  philosophers : 
and  I  ended  as  wise  as  i  began.  I  per- 
ceived that  this  science,  like  all  others, 
has  no  fixed  rules,  and  that  each  vaunts 
his  system,  and  believes  it  the  best.  One 
of  my  gardener  authors  would  have  the 
rose-trees  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
open  air  :  another  recommended  iheir 
being  kept  close  shut  up  ;  one  ordered 
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Constant  watching ;  another  absokitely 
forbade  it.  ^  It  is  thus  with  the  educa- 
tion of  man,'  said  I,  closing  the  vol- 
umes in  vexation.  '  Always  in  ex- 
tremes-^always  for  exclusive  systems 
— let  us  try  the  medium  between  these 
opposite  opinions.'  1  established  a 
good  thermometer  in  my  room :  and, 
according  to  its  indications,  1  put  them 
outside  the  windows,  or  took  them  in  : 
you  may  guess  that  fifty  vases,  to  which 
I  gave  this  exercise  three  or  four  times 
a  day,  according  to  the  variations  of 
the  ain^.osphere,  did  not  leave  me  uiuch 
idle  timf  ;  and  this  was  the  occupation 
of  a  professor  of  philosophy  !  Ah! 
well  niight  they  have  taken  his  chair 
from  hhn,  and  sent  him  back  to  school ; 
to  school,  a  thousand  times  more  child- 
ish than  the  youngest  of  those  pupils 
to  whom  8  hurried  over  the  customary 
routine  of  philosophical  lessons  :  my 
whole  mind  was  fixed  on  Amelia  and 
my  rose-trees. 

"  The  death  of  the  greater  number  of 
my  clevcs,  however,  soon  lightened  my 
labour  ;  more  than  half  of  them  never 
struck  root.  I  flung  them  into  the  fire : 
a  fourth  part  of  those  that  remained,  af- 
ter unfolding  some  little  leaves,  stop- 
ped there.  Several  assumed  a  blackish 
yellow  tint,  and  gave  me  hope  {if  beau- 
tifying ;  some  flourished  surprisii.gly, 
but  only  in  leaves  ;  others,  to  my  great 
joy,  were  covered  with  buds ;  but  in  a 
few  days  they  always  got  that  little 
yellow  circle  which  the  gardeners  call 
the  collar,  and  which  is  to  them  a  mor- 
tal malady — their  stalks  twisted—  they 
drooped — and  finally  fell,  one  after  the 
other,  to  the  earth — not  a  single  bud 
remaining  on  my  poor  trees.  Thus 
whhered  my  hopes  ;  and  the  more  I 
hawked  them  from  window  to  window, 
the  worse  they  grew.  At  last,  one  of 
them,  and  but  one,  promised  to  re- 
ward my  trouble — thickly  covered  with 
leaves,  it  formed  a  handsome  bush,  from 
the  middle  of  which  sprang  out  a  fine, 
vigorous  brancii,  crowned  with  six 
beautiful  buds  that  got  no  collar — grew, 
enlarged,  and  even  discovered,  through 
their  calicss,  a  slight  rose  tint.  There 
were  still  six  long  weeks  before  the 
new  year ;  and,  certainly,  four  at  least, 
of  my  precious  buds  would  be  blown 
by  that  time.     Behold  me  now  recom- 


pensed for  all  my  pains ;  hope  re-enter- 
ed my  heart,  and  every  moment  1  look- 
ed on  my  beauteous  introducer  with 
complacency. 

"  On  the  27th  of  November,  a  day 
which  I  can  never  forget,  the  sun  rose 
in  all  its  brilliance  ;  1  thanked  Heaven, 
and  hastened  to  place  my  rose-tree,  and 
such  of  its  companions  as  yet  survived, 
on  a  peristyle  in  the  court.  (I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  that  I  lodged  on  the 
ground  floor.)  I  watered  them,  and 
went,  as  usual,  to  give  my  philosophi- 
cal lecture.  I  then  dined — drank  to 
the  heahh  of  my  rose;  and  returned  to 
take  mv'  station  in  my  window,,  with  a 
quicker  throbbing  of  the  heart. 

"  Amelia's  mother  had  been  slightly 
indisposed ;  for  eight  days  she  had  not 
left  the  house,  and  consequently  I  had 
not  seen  my  fair  one.  On  the  first 
morning  I  had  observed  the  physician 
going  in ;  uneasy  for  her,  1  contrived  to 
cross  his  way,  questioning  him,  and  was 
comforted.  I  afterwards  learned  that 
the  old  lady  had  recovered,  and  was  to 
make  her  appearance  abroad  on  this 
day  at  a  grand  gala  given  by  a  Baron- 
ess, who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  street. 
I  was  then  certain  to  see  Amelia  pass 
by,  and  eight  days  of  privation  had  en- 
hanced that  thought ;  I  am  sure,  Mad- 
ame de  Belmont  did  not  look  to  this  par- 
ty with  as  much  impatience  as  I  did. 
She  was  always  one  of  the  first:  it  had 
scarcely  struck  five,  when  I  Iieard  the 
bell  of  her  gate.  I  took  up  a  book, — 
there  was  I  at  my  post,  and  presently  I 
saw  Amelia  appear,  dazzling  with  dress 
and  beauty,  as  she  gave  her  arm  to  her 
mother ;  never  yet  had  the  brilliancy 
of  her  figure  so  struck  me  :  this  time 
there  was  no  occasion  for  her  to  speak 
to  catch  my  eyes;  they  were  fixed  on 
her,  but  hers  were  bent  down  ;  howev- 
er, she  guessed  I  was  there,  for  she 
passed  slowly  to  prolong  my  happiness. 
I  followed  her  with  my  gaze,  until  she 
entered  the  house  ;  then  only  she  turn- 
ed her  head  for  a  second  ;  the  door  was 
shut,  and  she  disappeared,  but  remain- 
ed present  to  my  heart.  I  could  neither 
close  my  window,  nor  cease  to  look  at 
the  Baroness's  hotel,  as  if  I  could  see 
Amelia  through  the  walls;  I  remained 
there  till  the  objects  were  lading  into 
obscurity — the  approach  of  night,  and 
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the  frostiness  of  the  air,  brought  to  my 
recollection  that  tiie  rose-tree  was  still 
on  the  peristyle  :  never  had  it  been  so 
precious  to  me ;  I  hastened  to  it ;  and 
scarcely  was  I  in  the  anti-chamber, 
when  I  heard  a  singular  noise,  like  tliat 
of  an  animal  browsing,  and  tinkling  its 
bells.  I  trembled,  I  flew,  and  I  had 
the  grief  to  find  a  sheep  quietly  fixed 
beside  my  rose-trees,  of  which  it  was 
making  its  evening  repast  with  no  slight 
avidity. 

"  I  caught  up  the  first  thing  in  my 
way  ;  it  was  a  heavy  cane  :  1  wished 
to  drive  away  the  gluttonous  beast; 
alas  !  it  was  too  late  ;  he  had  just  bitten 
off  the  beautiful  branch  of  buds,  he 
swallowed  them  one  after  another;  and, 
in  spite  of  the  gloom,  I  could  see,  half 
out  of  his  mouth,  the  finest  of  them  all, 
which  in  a  moment  was  champed  like 
the  rest.  I  was  neither  ill-tempered 
nor  violent ;  but  at  this  sight  I  was  no 
longer  master  of  myself.  Without  well 
knowing  what  I  did,  I  discharged  a 
blow  of  my  cane  on  the  animal,  and 
stretched  it  at  my  feet.  No  sooner  did 
I  perceive  it  motionless,  than  I  repent- 
ed of  having  killed  a  creature  uncon- 
scious of  the  mischief  it  had  done  ;  was 
this  worthy  of  the  professor  of  philoso- 
phy, the  adorer  of  the  gentle  Amelia  ? 
But  thus  to  eat  up  my  rose-tree,  my 
only  hope  to  get  admittance  to  her  ! 
When  I  thought  on  its  amiihilation,  I 
could  not  consider  myself  so  culpable. 
However,  the  night  darkened  ;  I  heard 
the  old  servant  crossing  the  lower  pas- 
sage, and  I  called  her.  '  Catherine,' 
said  I, '  bring  your  light ;  there  is  mis- 
chief here,  you  left  the  stable  door  open, 
(that  of  the  court  was  also  unclosed,) 
one  of  your  sheep  has  been  browsing  on 
my  rose-trees,  and  I  have  punished  it.' 

^'  She  soon  came  with  the  lanthorn 
in  her  hand.  'It  is  not  one  of  our  sheep,' 
said  she  ;  '  I  have  just  come  from  them, 
the  stable  gate  is  shut,  and  they  are  all 
within.     Oh,   blessed  saints  !    blessed 

saints  !  What  do  I  see  !' exclaimed 

she  when  near,  '  it  is  the  pet  sheep  of 
our  neighbour  Mademoiselle  Amelia  de 
Belmont.  Poor  Robin  !  what  bad 
luck  brought  3'ou  here  ?  Oh  !  how  sor- 
ry she  will  be.'  I  r.eirly dropped  down 
beside  Robin.  '  Of  Mademoiselle  A- 
melia  ?'  said  I,  in  a  trembling  voice, 


'  has  she  actually  a  sheep  ?'  '  Oh  !  good 
Lord  !  no,  she  has  none  at  this  moment 
— but  that  which  lies  therewith  its  four 
legs  up  in  the  air :  she  loved  it  as  her- 
self; seethe  collar  that  she  worked  for 
it  with  her  own  hands.'  I  bent  to  look 
at  it.  It  was  of  red  leather,  ornament- 
ed with  little  bells,  and  she  had  embroi- 
dered on  it  in  gold  thread — '  Robin  be- 
longs to  Amelia  de  Belmont ;  she  loves 
him,  and  begs  that  he  may  be  restored 
to  her.'  '  What  will  she  think  of  the 
barbarian  who  killed  him  in  a  fit  of  pas- 
sion ;  the  vice  that  she  most  detests : 
she  is  right,  it  has  been  fatal  to  her. 
Yet  if  he  should  be  only  stunned  by  the 
blow  :  Catherine !  run,  ask  for  some 
aether,  or  eau  de  vie,  or  hartshorn, — 
run,  Catherine,  run.' 

"  Catherine  set  off:  I  tried  to  make 
it  open  its  mouth ;  my  rose-bud  was 
still  between  its  hermetically  sealed 
teeth  ;  perhaps  the  collar  pressed  it ;  in 
fact  the  throat  was  swelled.  I  got  it  off 
with  difficulty  ;  something  fell  from  it 
at  my  feet,  which  I  mechanically  took 
up  and  put  into  my  pocket  without  look- 
ing at  it,so  much  was  I  absorbed  in  anxi- 
ety for  the  resuscitation.  I  rubbed  him 
with  all  ray  strength  ;  I  grew  more  and 
more  impatient  for  the  return  of  Cathe- 
rine. She  came  with  a  small  phial  in 
her  hand,  calling  out  in  her  usual  man- 
ner, '  Here,  sir,  here's  the  medicine.  I 
never  opened  my  mouth  about  it  to  Ma- 
demoiselle Amelia  ;  I  pity  her  enough 
without  that.' 

" '  What  is  all  this,  Catherine  ?  where 
have  you  seen  Mademoiselle  Amelia  ? 
and  what  is  her  affliction,  if  she  does 
not  know  of  her  favourite's  death  ?' 
'  Oh,  sir,  this  is  a  terrible  day  for  the 
poor  young  lady.  She  was  at  the  end 
of  the  street  searching  for  a  ring  which 
she  had  lost,  and  it  was  no  trifle,  but 
the  ring  that  her  dead  father  had  got  as 
a  present  from  the  Emperor,  and  worth, 
they  say,  more  ducats  than  I  have  hairs 
on  "my  head.  Her  mother  lent  it  to  her 
to-day  for  the  party ;  she  has  lost  it, 
she  knows  neither  how  nor  where,  and 
never  missed  it  till  she  drew  off  her 
glove  at  supper.  And,  poor  soul  !  the 
glove  was  on  again  in  a  minutc,for  fear  it 
should  be  seen  that  the  ring  was  wanting, 
and  she  slipped  out  to  search  for  it  all  a- 
long  the  street,but  she  has  found  nothing.' 
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"  It  stmck  me,  that  the  substance 
that  had  fallen  from  the  sheep's  collar 
had  the  form  of  a  ring — could  it  possi- 
bly be  !  I  looked  at  it ;  and,  judge  of 
my  joy,  it  was  Madame  de  Belmont's 
ring,  and  really  very  beautiful  and  cost- 
ly. A  secret  presentiment  whispered 
to  me  that  this  was  a  better  means  of 
presentation  than  the  rose-tree.  I  pres- 
sed the  precious  ring  to  my  heart,  and 
to  my  lips ;  assured  myself  that  the 
sheep  was  really  dead ;  and,  leaving 
him  stretched  near  the  devastated  rose- 
trees,  I  ran  into  the  street,  dismissed 
those  who  were  seeking  in  vain,  and 
stationed  myself  at  my  door  to  await 
the  return  of  my  neighbours.  I  saw 
from  a  distance  the  flambeau  that  pre- 
ceded them,  quickly  distinguished  their 
voices,  and  comprehended  by  them  that 
Amelia  had  confessed  her  misfortune. 
The  mother  scolded  bitterly ;  the  daugh- 
ter wept,  and  said,  '  Perhaps  it  may  be 
found.'  '  Oh  yes,  perhaps,' — replied 
the  mother  with  irritation,  '  it  is  too 
rich  a  prize  to  him  who  finds  it  ;  the 
Emperor  gave  it  to  your  deceased  fa- 
ther on  the  field  when  he  saved  his  life ; 
he  set  more  value  on  it  than  on  all  that 
he  possessed  besides,  and  now  you  have 
thus  flung  it  away  ;  but  the  fault  is 
mine  for  having  trusted  you  with  it. 
For  some  time  back  you  have  seemed 
quite  bewildered.'  I  heard  all  this  as 
I  followed  at  some  paces  behind  them  ; 
they  reached  home,  and  I  had  the  cru- 
elty to  prolong,  for  some  moments 
more,  Amelia's  mortification.  I  in- 
tended that  the  treasure  should  procure 
me  the  entree  of  their  dwelling,  and  I 
waited  till  they  had  got  up  stairs.  I 
then  had  myself  announced  as  the  bear- 
er of  good  news;  I  was  introduced,  and 
respectfully  presented  the  ring  to  Mad- 
ame de  Belmont  ;  and  how  delighted 
seemed  Ameha  !  and  how  beautifully 
she  brightened  in  her  joy,  not  alone  that 
the  ring  was  found,  but  that  I  was  the 
finder.  She  cast  herself  on  her  moth- 
er's bosom,  and  turning  on  me  her 
eyes,  humid  with  tears,  though  beam- 
ing with  pleasure,  she  clasped  her 
hands,  exclaiming,  '  Oh,  sir,  what  ob- 
ligation, what  gratitude  do  we  not  owe 
to  you  !' 

"  '  Ah,  Mademoiselle  !'  returned  I, 
^  you  know  not  to  whom  you  address 


the  term  gratitude.'  '  To  one  who 
has  conferred  on  me  a  great  pleasure,* 
said  she.  '  To  one  who  has  caused  you 
a  serious  pain,  to  the  killer  of  Robin.' 
'•  •  You,  sir  ? — I  cannot  credit  it — 
why  should  you  do  so  ?  you  are  not  so 
cruel.' 

''  '  No,  but  I  am  so  unfortunate.  It 
was  in  opening  his  collar,  which  I  have 
also  brought  to  you,  that  your  ring  fell 
on  the  ground — you  promised  a  great 
recompense  to  him  who  should  find  it. 
I  dare  to  solicit  that  recompense ;  grant 
me  my  pardon  for  Robin's  death.' 

"  '  And  I,  sir,  I  thank  you  for  it,' 
exclaimed  the  mother  ;  '  I  never  could 
endure  that  animal  ;  it  took  up  Amel- 
ia's entire  time,  and  wearied  me  out  of 
all  patience  with  its  bleating ;  if  you 
had  not  killed  it.  Heaven  knows  where 
it  might  have  carried  my  diamond.  But 
how  did  it  get  entangled  in  the  collar  ? 
Amelia,  pray  explain  all  this.' 

"  Amelia's  heart  was  agitated;  she 
was  as  much  grieved  that  it  was  1  who 
had  killed  Robin,  as  that  he  was  dead. 
— '  Poor  Robin,'  said  she,  drying  a 
tear,  '■  he  was  rather  too  fond  of  run- 
ning out  ;  before  leaving  home  I  had 
put  on  his  collar,  that  he  might  not  be 
lost — he  had  always  been  brought  back 
to  me.  The  ring  must  have  slipped 
under  his  collar.  I  hastily  drew  on 
my  glove,  and  never  missed  it  till  I  was 
at  supper.' 

"  '  What  good  luck  it  was  that  he 
went  straight  to  this  gentleman's,'  ob- 
served the  mother. 

"  '  Yes — for  you,'  said  Ameha ; '  he 
was  cruelly  received — was  it  such  a 
crime,  sir,  to  enter  your  door  ?' 

"  '  It  was  night,'  I  replied ; '  I  could 
not  distinguish  the  collar,  and  I  learn- 
ed, when  too  late,  that  the  animal  be- 
longed to  you.' 

"  '  Thank  Heaven, then,  you  didnot 
know  it  !'  cried  the  mother, '  or  where 
would  have  been  my  ring  ?' 

"  '  It  is  necessary  at  least,'  said  A- 
melia,  with  emotion,  '  that  I  should 
learn  how  my  favourite  could  have  so 
cruelly  chagrined  you.' 

"  '  Oh,  Mademoiselle,  he  had  de- 
voured my  hope,  my  happiness,  a  su- 
perb rose-tree  about  to  blow,  that  I  had 
been  long  watching,  and  intended  to 
present — to — to — a  person    on    New 
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Year's  Day.'  Amelia  smiled,  blushed, 
extended  her  lovely  hand  towards  me, 
and  murmured — '  AH  is  pardoned.'  '  U 
it  had  eaten  up  a  rose-tree  about  to 
blow,'  cried  out  Madame  de  Belmont, 
'  it  deserved  a  thousand  deaths.  I  would 
give  twenty  sheep  for  a  rose-tree  in 
blow.'  '  And  I  am  much  mistaken,' 
said  Amelia,  with  the  sweetest  naivete, 
*  if  this  very  rose-tree  was  not  intended 
•for  you.'  '  For  me !  you  iiave  lost 
your  senses,  child  ;  I  have  not  the  hon- 
our of  knowing  the  gentleman.'  '  But 
he  knows  your  fondness  for  roses ;  I 
mentioned  it  one  day  before  him,  the 
only  time  I  ever  met  him,  at  Madame 
de  S.'s.  Is  it  not  true,  sir,  that  my  un- 
fortunate favourite  had  eaten  up  my 
mother's  rose-tree  ?'  1  acknowledged 
it,  and  I  related  the  course  of  education 
of  my  fifty  rose-trees. 

"  Madame  de  Belmont  laughed  hear- 
tily, and  said,  '  she  owed  me  a  double 
obligation.'  '  Mademoiselle  Amelia 
has  given  me  my  recompense  for  the 
diamond,'  said  1  to  her  j  '  I  claim  yours 
also,  madam.'  '  Ask,  sir, — '  '  Per- 
mission to  pay  my  respects  sometimes 
to  you  !'  '  Granted,'  replied  she,  gai- 
ly I  kissed  her  hand  respectfully,  that 
of  her  daughter  tenderly,  and  withdrew. 
But  I  returned  the  next  day — and  eve- 
ry da} — I  was  received  with  a  kindness 
that  each  visit  increased — I  was  looked 
on  as  one  of  the  family.  It  was  I  who 
now  gave  my  arm  to  Madame  de  Bel- 
mont to  conduct  her  to  the  evening  par- 


ties, she  presented  me  as  her  friend,  and 
they  were  no  longer  dull  to  her  daugh- 
ter. New  Year's  Day  arrived.  I  had 
gone  the  evening  before  to  a  sheepfold 
in  the  vicinity  to  purchase  a  lamb  simi- 
lar to  that  I  had  killed.  I  collected 
from  the  different  hot-houses  all  the 
flowering  rose-trees  I  could  find  ;  the 
finest  of  them  was  for  Madame  de  Bel- 
mont ;  and  the  roses  of  the  others  were 
wreathed  in  a  garland  round  the  fleecy 
neck  of  the  lamb.  In  the  evening  I 
went  to  my  neighbours,  with  my  pres- 
ents. '  Robin  and  the  rose-tree  are 
restored  to  life,'  said  I,  in  oflering  my 
homage,  which  was  received  with 
sensibility  and  gratefulness.  '  I  also 
liive  to  give  you  a  New  Year's  gift,' 
said  Madame  de  Belmont  to  me,  '  if  I 
but  knew  what  you  would  best  like.' 
'  What  I  best  like — ah,  if  I  only  dared 
to  tell  you.'  '  If  it  should  chance  now 
to  be  my  daughter — '  I  fell  at  her 
feet,  and  so  did  Amelia.  '  Well,'  said 
the  kind  parent,  'there  then  are  your 
New  Year's  gifts  ready  found ;  Amelia 
gives  you  her  heart,  and  I  give  you  her 
hand.'  She  took  the  rose  wreath  from 
off  the  lamb,  and  twined  it  round  our 
united  hands.  And  my  Amelia,"  con- 
tinued the  old  professor,  as  he  finished 
his  anecdote,  passing  an  arm  round  his 
companion  as  she  sat  beside  him,  "  my 
Amelia  is  still  to  my  eyes  as  beautiful, 
and  to  my  heart  as  dear,  as  on  the  day 
when  our  hands  were  bound  together 
with  a  chain  of  flowers." 


SIMPLICITY. 


From  wealthy  Ormus'  pearly  bed 

Lot  Beauty  deck  her  braided  hair, 
And  glittering  rays  of  splendour  shed 

From  every  gem  that  nestles  there  ; 
Reckless    of  Freedom's    sacred  call 

Let  Africbid  her  children   toil, 
And  give  to  grace  yon  pageant  hall 

The  rifled  honours  of  her  soil  ; 
But  say,  can  such  delights  impart 

A  sinile  to  virtue's  chasten'd  eye  ? 
Ah,  no!  she  turns  with  aching    heart 

To  thee,  divine  Simplicity  ! 

With  thee  she  loves  at  break  of  dawn 
Tc  climb  the  hill's  aspiring  height, 

Wi'l'  'hi'e  to  rove  th'  espangled  lawn 
When  gently  swells  the  gale  of  Night  j 

To  seek  the  soft  rctiiing  dell 
Where  Spring  its  earliest  visit  paid, 


Where  Summer's  lingering  beauties  dwell, 

And  Autumn  courts  the  sober  shade  ; 
To  gather  thence  the  fairest  gem 
That  graces   Natures  diadem, 
As  gladden'd  by  the  kindly  shower 
She  sits  enthroned  in  Flora's  bower  ! 

Then,  farewell  Wealth  and  Grandeur  too  '. 

Ah,  what  is  all  your  pomp  to  me 
Whilst  mine  the  joys  ye  never  knew — 

The  joys  of  loved  Simplicity  ? 
Give  me  to  cull  with  tender  hand 

The  straggling  sweets  of  Nature's  reign  ; 
I'll  covet  not  the  fairy-wand 

Which  sways  rich  Fancy's  genii-train  ! 
Give  me  the  gentle  heart  to  share 

In  all  those  joys,  to  Nature  true — 
The  breast  those  straggling  sweets  to  wear — 

Then,  Wealth  farewell,  and  Grandeur  too 
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^'l^ilE  Sopliie  sailed  from  Nantes  on 
-"'-  the  ]  4th  of  May  1819,  and  on  the 
13th  of  the  same  month,  was  wrecked 
about  ilO  leaj^ues  to  the  north  of  Cape 
Bojodore.  The  ship,  it  seems,  was 
carried  out  of  her  course  by  the  cur- 
rents, which,  as  is  well  known,  set  to 
the  eastward  along  the  African  coast, 
and  which  J\I.  Cochelet  thinks,  it  is 
high  time  were  put  an  end  to  :  "  ne 
doit  on  pas  esperer  que  les  autorites 
niaritimes,  prendront  enfin  des  mes- 
ures  propres  a  prevenir  ces  accidens." 
We  lear  it  will  not  be  easy  to  prevent 
such-accidents  in  ships  managed  like 
the  Meduse  frigate,  or  the  brig  Sophie. 
The  captain  wished  first  to  make 
JMadeira,  and  then  the  Canary  Islands, 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  his  longi- 
tude, but  missed  them  both  ;  when 
abreast  of  the  latter  Islands,  however, 
he  had  a  good  observation  for  the  lati- 
tude, and  as  no  land  was  in  sight,  he 
ought  in  common  prudence  to  have 
stood  to  the  westward.  On  the  2!)th, 
they  were,  by  observation,  in  lat,  27". 
4  ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
land  was  seen  about  eight  leagues  to  the 
east ;  but  still,  with  inconceivable  in- 
fatuation, the  course  was  not  altered. 
At  length  about  half  past  three  in  the 
morning  of  the  30th,  the  ship  struck. 
The  coolness  and  discipline  of  the 
crew  are  thus  narrated  : 

"  The  moon  set  about  40  minutes  past 
three  in  the  morning-,  and  in  less  than  an 
hour,  the  sun  would  have  shewn  us  our  sit- 
uation :  the  sea,  which  till  then  had  been 
smootl  ,  and  often  calm,  began  to  be  ag-i- 
tated  Ly  a  strong  breeze  from  the  nortli  ; 
all  at  <  nee  a  violent  shock  was  felt.  The 
ship  struck  at  the  heel,  and  beat  upon  the 
rocks,  avec  un  fracas  epouvaniable.  M. 
Mexia  exclaimed,  '  We  are  lost.'  f  sprung 
i'rora  n  y  cabi.-i.  V/e  threw  ourselves  into 
each  olher's  arms,  and  each  endeavoured  to 
inspire  the  other  with  resignation  ;  but  how 
difficult  the  task-  to  possess  it  in  so  dread- 
ful a  siluation,  when  numbers  at  the  same 
instant  behold  their  end  approaching,  and 
expressed  by  the  signs  of  despair,  the 
abandonment  of  every  earthly  aft'ection  !  I 
went  Hi;on  deck,  and   in  the  midst  of  con- 


sternation and  tumult,  heard  aothing  bul' 
cries  of  "  take  in  sail" — '■  hois,  out  the- 
boat."  I  asked  the  terrified  captain,  what  he 
thought  of  this  frightful  event.  "  What 
can  I  think  .' "  he  replied  ;  "  I  know  no 
more  than  you  do  where  we  are.  I  can  see 
nothing."  In  the  mean  time,  the  ship,  im- 
pelled by  the  force  of  the  wind,  was  driven 
farther  upon  the  shoal,  experiencing,  every 
time  she  struck,  a  shock  which  endangered 
the  masis.  A  thick  fog  surrounded  us  and 
obscured  our  view  of  the  land  ;  a  feeble 
twilight  shewed  it  indistinctly  ;  and  from 
the  configuration  of  the  clouds,  we  imagin- 
ed ourselves  in  a  gulph,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  immense  rocks.  At  length  the 
ship  became  completely  fixed,  and  experi- 
enced no  other  motion  tlian  that  produced 
by  the  sea  beating  upon  her.  In  an  instant 
the  sails  were  furled,  and  we  succeeded,  by- 
unheard-of  eflbrts,  in  getting  the  boat  into 
the  sea.  An  anchor  was  carried  out  to  the 
north-west,  but  all  our  attempts  to  heave 
the  ship  off  were  in  vain  ;  our  misfortune 
was  irreparable,  and  as  the  day  dawned, 
the  horrors  of  our  situation  w  ere  revealed 
to  us.  It  was  not  in  the  midst  of  islands, 
as  we  believed,  that  cruel  destiny  had 
thrown  us.  A  flat  sandy  beach,  without 
bounds,  presented  itself  to  our  view — it 
was  on  the  main  land — on  Africa — on  that 
inhospitable  and  bariea  coast,  that  has  al- 
ways been  the  terror  of  mariners. 

"  It  would  be  impossible  to  paint  the 
grief  that  took  possession  of  each  of  us. 
\\  hat  fate  awaited  us  on  this  detested  re- 
gion." 

The  conduct  of  the  officers  under 
these  circumstances,  was  not  less  ex- 
traordinary. We  are  not  told  that  any 
attempt  was  made  to  lighten  the  ship  j 
they  suffered  themselves  to  fall  into  the 
power  of  the  natives,  although  the 
weather  continued  moderate,  and  their 
boat  was  riding  safely  by  a  hawser  in 
the  4ee  of  the  vessel ;  the  whole  crew 
only  consisted  of  thirteen,  and  they 
knew  that  the  Canary  islands  could  not 
be  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  leagues 
distant. 

After  i)assingto  and  fro  several  times 
between  the  ship  and  the  shore,  the  na- 
tives got  possession  of  the  officers,  pas- 
sengers, and  one  sailor,  in  all,  six  per- 
sons. The  sailors,  with  greater  pru- 
dence, kept  on  board,  and,  after  a  fee- 
ble attempt  to   rescue  their  superiors; 


"  Naufrage  du  Brick  Fran^ais  La  Sophie,  perdu  le  30  Mai,  1819,  sur  la  Cote  occiden- 
fnle  d'Afrique,  etcaptiviti-  d'un  pavtie  de  iNaiifrages,  avec  de  Nouveaux  renscigmens  sur 
ia  villeile  Tiniectou,  par  Charles  Cochelet,  &:c.     Fatis.  1821. 
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set  sail,  and,  in  two  days,  made  the 
island  Fortaventura.  M.  Cochelet 
and  his  friends  took,  care  to  land  their 
trunks  and  luggage,  intending,  no 
doubt,  to  proceed  by  the  diligence,  but 
the  natives  very  unceremoniously  took 
possession  of  their  goods  and  chattels, 
and  obliged  them  to  assist  in  unloading 
their  ship,  which  they  did  very  leisure- 
ly, and  then  burnt  her.  The  savages 
into  whose  hands  they  had  thus  fallen, 
are  represented  as  the  most  hideous 
monsters  that  exist  in  human  shape, 
and  as  the  last  link  in  the  chain  that 
connects  man  with  the  brute  creation. 

On  their  landing,  their  chief,  named 
Fairry,  gave  them  a  most  gracious  re- 
ception, holding  out  one  hand,  in  token 
of  friendship,  and  with  the  other  point- 
ing to  heaven,  and  repeating  "  Allah 
Akhar^''  <■<■  God  is  great."  He  then 
led  them  to  a  sand  hill,  kindly  ofTering 
to  carry  their  arms,  and  shewed  them 
the  desert,  with  the  purpose,  no  doubt, 
of  letting  them  know  how  entirely  they 
were  in  his  power. 

"  If  this  was  his  object,  he  accomplished 
it  completely  ;  for  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  observe  without  dismay  this  sea  of  sand, 
the  horizon  of  which  mingled  itself  with  a 
sky  of  fire  ;  and  the  calm  and  silent  immo- 
bility of  which  was  a  thousand  times  more 
striking  than  the  agitation  of  the  ocean 
during  a  tempest." 

The  politeness  of  the  natives  was 
soon  changed  for  the  most  capricious 
tyranny  and  contempt.  By  the  wom- 
en, in  particular,  they  were  obliged  to 
perform  the  most  abject  offices — pre- 
pare their  food,  of  whicli  they  did  not 
deign  to  give  them  a  share,  or  dig  in 
the  sand  for  a  scanty  pittance  of  brac- 
kish water. 

Our  author  was  sent  off  to  the  ship 
to  assist  in  searching  for  argeono,  or 
money.  It  was  in  vain  to  intimate  that 
he  could  not  swim — prompt  obedience 
was  necessary,  and  he  contrived,  with 
some  difficulty,  to  get  on  board. 

He  found  the  Africans  engaged  in  a 
furious  attack  on  two  pigs,  these  un- 
clean animals  being  the  abhorrence  of 
all  true  Musselmen.  Having  no  pro- 
visions but  what  the  ship  aftbrded, 
and  being  withal  but  indifferent  judges 
of  salt  meat,  before  eating  any  part  of 
it  they  constantly  called  on  our  French- 
men to  distinguish  tlie  beef  from  the 


pork,  by  lowing  like  cows,  or  grunting 
like  hogs. 

When  the  ship  beat  so  high  that  th« 
ladies  could  go  off,  they  were  obliged  to 
act  as  stepping-stones,  to  assist  them 
in  ascending  the  ship's  sides. 

"  They  placed  themselves,  without  cer- 
emony, upon  us,  and  afterwards  made  use 
of  their  hands  to  finish  their  clambering. 
If  yon  consider  that  they  were  the  most 
repulsive  creatures  in  the  world,  and  almost 
destitute  of  clothing,  you  will  have  little 
difficulty  in  believing  that  it  was  a  very 
singular  task  for  us  to  supply  the  place  of 
stepping-stones  to  these  women.  It  seem- 
ed, without  doubt,  very  diverting  to  them, 
for  they  appeared  to  take  a  pleasure  in  it, 
which  they  expressed  by  shouts  of  laughter, 
of  the  coarsest  and  most  insulting  nature 
that  can  be  imagined." 

The  most  unreasonable  of  all  their 
demands,  however,  was  in  sending 
them  aloft  to  unbend  the  top-sails. 
The  only  expedient  that  occurred  to 
them,  to  enable  them  to  obey  this  com- 
mand, was  to  cut  away  the  masts. 

"  During  more  than  two  hours,  we  ap- 
plied the  axe  with  redoubled  force.  They 
gave  way  at  last,  but  with  such  a  crash, 
that  I  was  struck  witli  the  effect  produced 
by  the  noise  of  their  fall,  reiterated  as  it 
was,  for  a  long  time,  among  the  hillocks  of 
sand,  by  echoes,  of  which  perhaps,  till 
then,  they  were  unconscious.  For  the  first 
time,  without  doubt,  the  silence  of  many 
ages  had  been  disturbed.  So  violent  and 
transient  a  commotion,  rendered  more 
dreadful  still  the  calm  by  which  it  was  suc- 
ceeded, and  with  which  this  frightful  desert 
was  reinvested,  perhaps  for  ever." 

For  about  ten  days  they  were  era- 
ployed  in  plunder.  The  natives  shew- 
ed the  most  astonishing  want  of  dis- 
crimination in  their  selection  of  the 
booty.  Money  and  provisions  were 
the  great  objects  of  their  avidity — 
buttons  were  more  valued  than  dia- 
monds— the  finest  laces  lay  neglected 
ou  the  beach,  or  were  used  to  tie  the 
mouths  of  sacks — but,  above  all,  to  a 
literary  man,  the  dispersion  of  so  many 
works  of  merit,  was  most  afflicting. 

"  How  many  copies  of  works  of  merit 
will  be  for  ever  deprived  of  readers  !  I 
have  seen  thousands  of  volumes,  containing 
the  most  opposite  sentiments,  borne  equal- 
ly by  the  wind  into  the  interior  of  the  de- 
sert." 

Letters  and  newspapers  were  equal- 
ly scattered. 

In  the  midst  of  these  melancholy  re- 
flections the  captain  came  up  with  a 
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lace  of  satisfaction,  announcing  the  ap- 
parition of  two  "  jolies  Parisiennes," 
whom  a  disaster  similar  to  their  own 
liad  thrown  on  this  inhospitable  coast. 
M.  Cochelet  thought  the  poor  man's 
head  turned  by  his  misfortunes ;  he 
however  followed  him,  and  saw,  by  the 
glimmering  fire  in  their  tent,  two  ladies 
"en  veritable  costume  de  bal,"'  one  of 
them  in  a  robe  "  de  crepe  rose,  garnie 
des  fleurs,  et  I'autre  une  robe  de  satin 
blanc,  brodee  en  lames  d'argent." 
Both  of  them  had  caps  and  feathers  of 
the  last  Parisian  fashions. 

"  I  had  not  yet  been  able  to  see  the  divine 
figures  which  such  elegant  equipments  led 
me  to  ascribe  to  their  wearers.  1  ap- 
proached nearer,  and,  to  my  great  aston- 
ishment, under  those  beautifid  coverings, 
which  our  Parisian  '  marchandes  de  modes' 
had,  without  doubt,  prepared  for  other 
heads,  I  see  the  horrible  Sinnc,  with  his 
frightful  hair,  and  my  master  Ilamet,  who 
was  no  less  terrible." 

On  the  10th  of  June  a  party  of  Be- 
douin Arabs  arrived  ;  they  were  dis- 
tinguislied  from  their  former  friends  by 
the  splendour  of  their  dress  and  arms, 
and  their  noble  and  imposing  demean- 
our ;  they  were  commanded  by  Sidi 
Hamet,  a  chief  who  is  well  known  as 
having  rescued  Capt.  Riley  and  his 
companions,  and  also  the  crew  of  a 
ship  belonging  to  Glasgow,  which  was 
Avrecked  on  the  same  coast  about  six 
years  ago.  Sidi  Hamet  purchased  the 
Frenchmen  from  the  natives,  and  on 
the  irth  set  out  with  thorn  on  their 
route  through  the  desert  for  Wednoon, 
or  Ouadnoun,  as  it  is  here  spelt. 

A  journey  in  the  desert  can  never 
become  a  party  of  pleasure.  The  suf- 
ferings of  the  party  are  related  in  the 
same  minute  and  lively  manner,  but  do 
not  admit  of  abridgment.  Previous  to 
their  arrival  at  Wednoon,  Sidi  Flamet 
sold  them  to  the  Cheik  Berouc,  who  re- 
sided there,  and  from  thence  they 
transmitted  a  statement  of  their  case 
to  Mr.  Wiltshire,  the  English  Consul 
at  Mogadore. 

The  French  agent  there  forwarded 
their  case  to  the  consul  at  Tangier,  and 
through  his  intervention  they  were  ran- 
somed by  the  Emperor  of  {Morocco. 
After  remaining  three  months  at  Wed- 
noon,during  which  one  of  their  compan- 
ions diedjthey  proceeded  to  JMogadore. 


They  were  now  mounted  on  mules, 
but  their  sufferings  had  not  yet  ended  ! 
exhausted  with  heat  and  fatigue  after  a 
journey  of  six  days,  they  arrived  at 
Tarodant,  a  populous  town  belonging 
to  the  Emperor  of  Morocco ;  they  en- 
tered the  town  in  the  evening,  but,  up- 
on the  cry  of  '•  Nsara  !"  or  Chris- 
tians !"  the  inhabitants  pursued  them 
with  hootings  and  imprecations,  and 
they  were  with  some  difficulty  protect- 
ed by  their  escort.  They  were  lodged 
in  a  pavilion  in  a  garden  belonging  to 
the  Emperor,  and  committed  to  the 
charge  of  two  renagades,  a  Spaniard 
and  an  Italian,  who  treated  them  with 
the  utmost  hospitality  and  kindness. 
The  description  of  this  delicious  gar- 
den recals  the  stories  of  the  "  Arabian 
Nights." 

"  Perhaps  none  ever  passed  by  such  a 
sudden  transition  from  a  situation  so  mis- 
erable to  one  so  transporting.  A  moment 
before  we  were  abandoned  to  the  most 
painful  disquietudes,  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowd  of  infuriated  savages,  and  now,  in- 
accessible as  we  were  to  their  approach, 
the  tranquillity  which  was  procured  us  by 
that  isolated  state  which  was  the  constant 
object  of  all  our  desires.  This  change, 
from  one  condition  to  another,  was  so  rap- 
id, that  the  cries  and  imprecations  which 
we  had  heard  appeared  to  us  the  effect  of  a 
dream.  The  most  complete  silence  reign- 
ed around  us  ;  the  noise  of  some  spouting 
streams  of  water,  and  the  hollow  murmur- 
ing of  the  woods,  agitated  by  a  light  breeze, 
alone  disturbed  the  calm  of  a  delightful 
evening.  We  found  ourselves  transported 
into  a  garden  of  vast  extent.  The  dark 
ness  })rcvon!ed  us  from  judging  of  its  beau- 
ty, but  the  perfume  of  orange  trees,  with 
which  the  air  was  scented,  promised  us  a 
delicious  abode. 

"  A  magnificent  alley,  embellished  on 
both  sides  with  groves  of  that  fruit  tree,le(l 
to  a  pavilion, situated  at  the  end  of  the  garden. 
"  As  soon  as  day-light  appeared,  I  began 
to  examine  the  place  where  I  was  astonish- 
ed to  find  myself,  and  of  which  I  had  as 
yet  but  an  imperfect  idea.  Advancing  to 
the  terrace,  which  was  contiguous  to  the 
pavilion,  I  beheld  the  vast  extent  of  the  gar- 
den, concerning  which  1  coidd  ni)t  form  a 
correct  judgment  the  evening  before.  This 
first  impression  which  one  feels,  but  cannot 
express,  when  the  return  of  day  unfolds  to 
view  a  delightful,  and,  as  yet,  unknown  sit- 
uation ;  the  freshness  of  morning  ;  the 
perfume  exhaled  from  a  thousand  orange- 
trees  covered  with  blossoms  ;  the  appear- 
ance of  so  many  overflowing  fountains,  so 
many  sources  of  enjoyment,  to  which  we 
had  been  as  yet  strangers,  left  a  delicious 
impress'ion  on  all  our  minds. 
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"  The  height  of  the  walls  which  surround 
the  garden  first  arrested  my  attention  ; 
thev  are  as  high  as  those  of  the  town,  and 
indented  in  the  same  manner.  The  pavil- 
ion, propped  against  them,  is  situated  to- 
wards the  north,  opposite  the  governor's 
palace.  A  single  inclosure  of  walls  sur- 
rounds tlie  palace,  and  the  garden  separates 
them  from  the  town,  and  serves  them  for  a 
rampart.  In  one  of  the  towers,  raised  at 
certain  distances  on  the  walls,  was  seen  a 
piece  of  ordnance.  It  appeared  to  be  in- 
tended, in  time  of  war,  for  driving  away  an 
enemy  who  might  be  tempted  to  approach 
the  town  on  the  side  of  the  pavilion. 

"  This  pavilion,  composed  of  five  rooms, 
the  largest  of  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
other  four,  is  remarkable  for  its  commodious 
arrangement,  and  the  elegance  of  its  deco- 
rations. It  has  three  entrances  :  the  princi- 
pal one,  facing  the  avenue  of  orange  tjrees, 
is  fronted  by  a  terrace  and  a  gallery  which 
has  three  openings  arched  above.  The  two 
others  are  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  build- 
ings. Nothing  can  be  imagined  richer  than 
the  ornaments  of  the  principal  division, 
though  it  had  been  stript  of  its  state,  and  of 
the  furniture  whicli  embellished  it  during 
the  abode  of  the  Sultan.  The  ceiling  of 
wood,  painted  of  different  colours,  and  in 
imitation  of  a  tent,  particularly  attracted 
my  notice,  from  the  skill  displayed  in  the 
work.  A  crown  of  gilded  suns,  fixed  on  the 
wall,  and  much  resembling  stucco,  formed 
the  elegant  border  which  encompassed  the 
room  at  the  top,  immediately  under  the  ceil- 
ing, and  the  floor  of  the  chamber  was  a  sort 
of  Mosaic,  composed  of  an  immense  num- 
ber of  polished  stones  of  different  colours. 
The  doors,  although  defaced  by  age,  still 
shone  with  gilding,  which  was  well  preserv- 
ed An  immense  orange  tree,  and  a  date 
tree,  loaded  with  frait,  reached  the  ter- 
race contiguous  to  the  building,  and  mingled 
their  foliage  with  the  green  tiles  which  cov- 
ered it." 

Nothing  was  wanting  to  their  satis- 
faction here  but  a  change  of  clothes 
and  clean  linen,  a  luxury  they  had  not 
enjoyed  since  their  shipwreck  ;  they 
were  consequently  covered  with  rags 
and  vermin.  In  this  state  they  proceed- 
ed to  Magadore,  wheie  they  arrived  on 
the  1.3th  of  October.  Their  delight  on 
beholding  the  town  and  shipping  could 
only  be  equalled  by  meeting  a  person  in 
the  LLuropean  dress. 

"  In  a  moment,  without  asking  any  in- 
formation, without  demanding  eith':r  his 
rank  or  his  name,  wc  stretched  out  o-ir 
arms  towards  him,  well  satisfied  that  the 
first  European  who  offered  himself  to  our 
view  could  wtt  hut  be  a  brother,  sensible 
of  our  misfortunes.  We  mingled  our  em- 
braces, without  having,  at  first  the  power 
to  pronounce  a  single  word  ;  and  liie  emo- 
tion of  that  Christian,  more  than  his  words, 


announced  to  us  that  we  held  in  our  em- 
brace M.  Casaccia." 

How  Mr  Casaccia  received  such  an 
embrace  before  their  toilet  was  ma  le, 
we  are  not  informed. 

We  shall  not  detain  our  readers  with 
their  succeeding  adventures,  nor  with 
Mr.  Cochelet's  remarks  on  the  present 
state  of  Morocco,  which  contain  little 
either  of  importance  or  novelty  ;  but  as 
every  visitor  to  Africa  is  expected  to 
clear  up  some  of  the  mysteries  respect- 
ing the  interior  of  that  vast  continent, 
we  cannot  pass  over  the  "  Nouveaiix 
renseignmens  sur  la  villedeTimectoi  ," 
so  pompously  announced  in  the  tit  le- 
page.  During  their  stay  at  Wedno  >n, 
a  Moorish  merchant  arrived  from  Tc  m- 
buctoo,  or  Timectou,  as  our  autiior 
chooses  to  spell  it,  and  he  endeavoured 
to  acquire  some  information  from  him 
concerning  it ;  but  it  seems  the  Mcor 
told  so  many  lies,  and  exaggerated  so 
much,  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed 
on  his  account,  ilamar,  a  Moorish  ser- 
vant of  his  master  the  Cheik  Beroue, 
observing  his  anxiety,  told  him.  he  was 
acquainted  with  a  merchant  who  had 
visited  that  city,  and  on  this  hearsay  ac- 
count he  affects  to  doubt  of  the  reality 
of  the  visits  made  by  Robert  Adams  or 
Sidi  Haniet  to  Tombuctoo. 

The  account  given  by  Hamar  is, 
that,  about  seven  years  before,  a  mer- 
chant of  Rabat  proposed  to  him  to  ac- 
company him  to  Tombuctoo,  which 
Hamar  agreed  to  ;  but  on  their  arrival 
at  Wednoon,  the  intelligence  that  a 
caravan  had  perislied  in  the  desert,  de- 
terred him  from  proceeding  ;  but  Sidi 
Mahommed,  his  companion,  went  on, 
and  on  his  return  informed  him,  that, 
after  suffering  great  hardships,  he  ar- 
rived on  the  fortieth  day  after  his  de- 
parture from  Wednoon  at  Taudeny,  a 
town  inhabited  partly  by  Negroes  and 
partly  by  Arabs.  After  staying  there 
some  time,  he  quitted  it,  and  in  fifteen 
days  more  reached  Tombuctoo,  a  city 
about  three  times  the  size  of  Fez, 
(which,  we  are  told  in  a  note,  contains 
about  90,000  inhabitants.)  At  the 
period  of  their  arrival  they  had  only 
quitted  the  desert  four  days,  '^iho  first 
appearance  of  tlie  city,  situated  in  an 
immense  plain,  was  very  striking,  and 
its  extent  greatly  surpassed  the  ex.pecta>- 
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tion  of  Sidi  Mahommed.  The  gates 
were  shut  when  the  caravan  arrived, 
but  on  the  sentry  firing  off  his  musket, 
a  guard  of  about  a  hundred  Negroes 
armed  with  darts,  daggers,  and  some 
muskets,  came  out  from  the  city  and 
pointed  out  a  place  for  them  to  remain 
without  tlie  walls.  After  trading  with 
the  inhabitants  chiefly  in  tobacco,  for 
which  they  received  gold  dust  and  or- 
naments of  the  same  nietal,  at  the  end 
of  six  days  tht^y  were  adn/itted  within 
the  walls,  and  lodged  within  the  quarter 
of  the  Moors  which  is  situated  near  the 
King's  palace.  The  interior  of  this 
building  was  richly  adorned  with  gold ; 
the  Sultan  had  only  reigned  two  years, 
1813  and  1814,  having  succeeded  to 
his  father,  who  had  been  assassinated. 
During  their  stay,  a  number  of  slaves 
were  brought  in  from  Bambarra.  Sidi 
Mahommed  estimated  their  numbers  at 
three  thousand.  lie  purchased  twenty- 
five  for  goods,  which  were  only  valued 
at  five  hundred  franks.  These  slaves 
were  sold  principally  to  the  Moors, 
who  carried  them  across  the  desert  to 
Morocco.  The  interior  of  the  city 
resembled  an  immense  camp,  or  rather 
a  number  of  separate  encampments,  the 
houses  being  insulated  and  scattered 
about  without  regard  to  order  or  sym- 
metr3\  A  river  named  Ouaddi  Soudan, 
flowed  about  two  leagues  to  the  south  ; 
the  road  between  it  and  the  city  was 
constantly  crowded  with  Negroes  bear- 
ing burdens  on  their  heads,  and  camels 
loaded  with   merchanflise.     The  river 


was  covered  with  vessels.many  of  them 
of  considerable  size,  which,  Sidi  J.la- 
hommed  was  informed,  came  from 
Djinne,  and  navigated  a  great  distance 
towards  the  east. 

Beyond  the  river,  about  half  a  day's 
journey  to  the  south  of  Tombuctoo,  is 
a  small  town  called  Oualadi,  the  en- 
virons of  which  are  v^-ry  fertile,  and 
from  which  the  capital  draws  its  chief 
supply  of  provisions. 

An  epidemic  disease,  which  raged  at 
the  time,  determined  Sidi  Ptlahommed 
to  hasten  his  departure.  He  experien- 
ced fresh  disasters  on  his  return,  and 
lost  several  of  his  slaves  in  the  desert, 
but,  on  the  whole,  his  expedition  prov- 
ed a  profitable  one. 

M.  Cochelet  infers,  that  Adams  could 
not  have  visited  Tombuctoo,  merely 
because  he  never  heard  the  circum- 
stance mentioned  by  Hamar,  his  infor- 
mer, who  had  been  more  than  six  years 
resident  at  Wednoon.  If  such  an  ob- 
jection required  an  answer,  it  would  be 
found  in  the  account  of  Sidi  Mahom- 
med, which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  confirms 
that  given  by  Adams,  particularly  in 
the  relative  position  of  that  city  and  the 
Niger,  for  the  Ouadi,  Soudan,  and  Ni- 
ger, are  evidently  the  same,  or  rather 
one  of  its  branches,  which  issue  from 
the  lake  Dibbie.  We  may  add,  that 
JMonsieur  Lapie,  in  his  notes  to  the 
map  that  accompanies  the  work,  states 
his  conviction  that  Adams  must  have 
visited  Tombuctoo. 
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mHE  Marhrr  of  AnfiorJi,  a  dra- 
matic poem,  lately  published,  by 
the  Rev.  II.  H.  Milman,  Professor  of 
Poetry  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  if 
not  endowed  with  the  striking  energies 
of  that  school  of  poetry,  to  which  our 
empirical  Laureate  has  ascribed  a  sa- 
fanic  character,  yet  displays  a  degree 
of  power  and  dignity,  v/hich  always 
ensures  him  respect,  and  sometimes  de- 
serves admiration.  His  taste,  on  the 
otiier  hand,  is  too  pure,  and  his  eleva- 
ti';n  of  mind  too  great  to  allow  him  to 
fall  into  the  babbling  prolixity  and  con- 


:.izine,  Apr.) 

temptible  puerilities  of  the  Bards  oi 
the  Lakes,  whilst  he  is  by  no  means 
deficient  in  that  simplicity  and  tender- 
ness of  sentiment,  to  which  those  wri- 
ters advance  such  exclusive  pretensions. 
The  materials  of  poetry  are,  indeed,  so 
mixed  up  in  him,  and  have  received 
such  assiduous  and  well  directed  culti- 
vation, that  his  works  present,  in  our 
opinion,  as  many  beauties,  combined 
v/iih  as  iaw  faults,  as  are  1<>  be  found  in 
any  of  our  authors.  W'itiiout  ranking 
him  in  the  very  first  class,  he  will  un- 
doubtedly attain  and  scx-ure  a  hWa  sta- 
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tion  anionpjst  the  most  jjloasing  and  un- 
exceptionable of  our  poets. 

In  his  selection  of  subjects,  Mr.  Mil- 
man  is  most  likely  in  some  measure  in- 
fluenced by  his  profession  ;  and  to  this, 
to  a  certain  extent,  there  is  no  objec- 
tion The  "Martyr  of  Antioch"  par- 
takes more  of  this  spirit  than  his  last 
WO]  k,  the  "  Fail  of  Jerusalem  ;"  and 
rather  more,  we  are  inclined  to  say, 
than  is  requisite  for  a  production  of 
general  interest.  We  do  not  wish  to 
see  Mr.  Mihnan  confine  himself,  like 
Mrs.  Hannah  More,  to  the  inditing  of 
Sacred  Dramas.  His  profession  can- 
not demand  from  him  this  sacrifice. 
V«  e  proceed,  at  once,  to  the  martyr- 
dom of  St.  Margaret. 

The  daughter  of  a  heathen  priest, 
(in  the  drama  called  Callias,)  beloved 
by  Olybius,  the  Roman  Prefect  of  the 
East.  Margaret  suffered  death  in  the 
persecution  of  tlie  Christians  at  Anti- 
och, in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Pro- 
bus.  The  poem  opens  with  a  sacrifice 
to  Apollo,  introduced  by  a  hymn  to 
that  deity,  which  is  somewhat  too  long. 
B(argaiita  alone  is  expected  to  com- 
plete the  ceremony.  She  is  the  priest- 
ess of  the  god,  and  herself  little  less 
than  a  goddess,  in  the  beautiful  de- 
scription of  the  poet. 

Macer.  What,  then,  is  wanting? 

Second  Prieit.  What,  but  the  crown  and  palra-like 
giate  of  all. 
The  saci-f  d  vii-gin,  on  whose  footsteps  beauty 
Waifs  like  a  handmaid  ;  whose  most  peerless  form, 
Lighi  as  embodied  air,  and  pure  as  ivory 
Thriee  polished  by  the  skilful  statuary. 
Moves  in  the  priestess'  long  and  flowing;  robes, 
"While  our  scarce-ernnc:  worship  doth  adore 
The  servant  rather  than  the  God. 

Third  Priest.  The  maid 

"Whose  liiing   yre  so  eloquently  speaks, 
From  the  deserted  grove  the  silent  birds 
Hang  hovering  o'er  her  :  and  we  human  hearers 
Stand  breathless  as  the  marbles  on  the  wails. 
That  even  themselves  seem  touch'd  to  listening  life. 
All  animate  with  the  inspiring  ecstacj'. 

First  Roman.     Thou  mean'st  the  daughter  of  the 
holy  Callias; 
I  once  beheld  her  when  the  thronging  people 
Prest  round,  yet  parted  still  to  give  her  way, 
Evfn  as  the  bine  enamoured  waves,  when  first 
The  sea-born  Goddess  in  her  rosy  shell 
Saii'd  the  calm  ocean. 

Second  Priest.  JIargarita,  come. 

Come  in  thy  zone\-3s  Trace  and  flowing  locks, 
Crowu'd  with  the  laurel  of  the  God  ;  the  iyre 
Accordant  to  thy  slow  and  musical  steps, 
As  grateful  'twould  return  the  harmony, 
That  from  thy  touch  it  wins. 


IMargarila,  notwithstanding  these  in- 
vocations, does  not  appear ;  and,  on 
searching  the  sanctuary,  it  is  found  in 
a  state  of  profane  confusion,  and  the 
priestess  is  sought  for  in  vain.  The 
alarmed  father  upbraids  the  Prefect 
with  the  abduction  of  his  daughter,  and 
in  the  midst  of  their  alarm,  Vopiscus 
enters  with  the  Emperor's  mandate, 
commanding  Olybius  to  institute  new 
severities  against  the  Christians.  Mar- 
garita now,  rather  unaccountably,  en- 
ters, and  hearing  these  orders,  without 
yet  divulging  her  faith,  cannot  repress 
her  emotions : 

Olybius.                Priests  ! 
We  mourn  that  we  must  leave  th 'im perfect  rlte», 
Deeply  we  mourn  it,  when  bright  Margarita 
Vouchiafes  her  late  and  much-desired  presence. 
So  on  to-morrow  for  our  Judgment-hall— 
Let  all  the  fires  be  kindled,  and  bring  forth 
The  long-disused  racks,  and  fatal  engines. 
Their  rust  must  be  wash'd  off  in  blood.    Proclaim 
That  every  guilty  worshipper  of  Christ 
Be  dragg'd  before  us.    Ha  ! 

Macer.  M^hat  frantic  cry 

With  insolent  interruption  breaks  upoi» 
Rome's  Prefect  ? 

Many  voices.  Lo  the  priestess  !  Lo  the  priestess  ! 

Sec.  Priest.  She  hath  fallen  down  upon  her  knees ; 
her  hair 
Is  scattered  like  a  cloud  of  gold :  her  hands 
Are  elasp'd across  her  swelling  breast  *  her  eyes 
Do  hold  a  sad  communion  v  ith  the  heavens, 
And  her  lips  move,  yet  make  no  sound. 

Tliird  Priest.  Kaste— haste— 

The  laurel  crown— the  laurel  of  the  God- 
She's  rapt— possiss'd  ! — 

Margarita,    i  he  crown— the  crown  of  glory- 
God  give  me  grace  upon  my  bleeding  brows 
To  wear  it. 

Sec.  Priest.         She  is  distracted  by  our  gaze- 
She  shrinks  and  trembles.    Lead  her  in,  the  trance 
Will  pass  anon,  and  her  unsealed  lips 
Pour  forth  the  mystic  numbers,  that  men  hear, 
And  feel  the  inspiring  Deity. 

We  next  find  Margaret  passing  se- 
cretly in  the  evening  through  the  grove 
of  Daphne,  to  warn  her  assembled 
brethren  of  their  approaching  danger, 
and  pausing  to  apostrophize  the  scene 
of  her  former  idolatry. 

Oh, thou  polluted, yet  most  lovely  grove! 
Hath  the  Almighty  breath'd  o'er  all  thy  bowers 
An  everlaslingspring,  and  paved  thy  walks 
W^ith  amaranthine  flowers — are  but  the  winds. 
Whose  breath  is  gentle,  suffered  to  entangle 
Their  light  wings,  not  unwilling  prisoners. 
In  thy  thick  branches,  thereto  make  sweet  murmurs 
With  the  bee's  hum, and  melody  of  birds, 
And  all  the  voices  of  the  hundred  fountains. 
That  drop  translucentfrom  the  mountain's  side. 
And  lull  themselves  along  their  level  course, 
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To  slumber  with  their  own  soft-sliding  sounds ; 
And  all  for  foul  idolatry,  or  worse. 
To  make  itself  a  home  and  sanctuary  ? 

Oh.  second  Eden,  like  the  first,  defiled 
With  sin  !   even  like  thy  human  habitants, 
Thy  wind,  and  flowers,  and  waters,  have  for^t 
The  gracious  hand  that  made  them,  ministers 
Voluptuous  to  man's  transjjressions— all. 
Save  thou,  sweet  nightingale !  that,  like  myself, 
Pourest  alone  thy  melancholy  song 
To  silence  and  to  God, 

She  is  here  overtaken  by  the  Pre- 
fect, whose  jealousy  has  been  roused 
by  her  recent  coldness,  and  from  whom 
she  still  conceals  the  real  cause  of  her 
apparent  change.  Nothing  results 
from  the  meeting,  and  the  martyr  pass- 
es on  to  the  congregation  at  the  burial- 
place  of  the  christians.  They  have 
just  interred  a  brother,  over  whom  they 
chant  an  anthem,  which  is  more  distin- 
guished by  its  piety  than  by  poetical 
spirit.  They  are  warned  by  the  Neo- 
phyte, and  flee  timely  away.  Marga- 
ret returns  to  the  temple,  and  the  ex- 
planatory scene  with  her  father  ensues  : 

Callias.  How  ?— what  ?— mine  eai-s 

Ring  with  a  wild  confusion  of  strange  sounds 
That  have  no  meaning.     Thou'rt  not  wont  to  mock 
Thine  aped  father,  but  I  think  that  now 
Thou  dost,  my  child. 

Margarita.  By  Jesus  Christ— by  Him 

In  whom  my  soul  hath  hope  of  immortality, 
Father  !  I  mock  not. 

Callias.  Lightnings  blast— not  thee, 

But  those  that  by  their  subtle  incantations 
Have  wrought  upon  thy  innocent  soul  ! 

Margarita.  Look  there  ! 

Father,  I'll  follow  thee  where'er  thou  wilt ; 
Thou  dost  not  mean  this  cruel  violence 
With  which  thou  dragg'st  me  on. 

Callian.  Dost  not  behold  him. 

Thy  God  !  thy  father's  God  !  the  God  of  Antioch  ! 
And  feel'st  thou  not  the  cold  and  silent  awe. 
That  emanates  from  his  immortal  presence 
O'er  all  the  breathless  temple  !  Dar'st  thou  see 
The  terrible  brightness  of  the  wrath  that  burns 
On  hisarch'd  brow  ?  Lo  !  how  the  indignation 
Swells  in  each  strong  dilated  limb!  Hisstature 
Grows  loftier;  .and  the  roof, the  quaking  pavement, 
The  shadowy  pillars, all  the  temple  feels 
The  offended  God  .'  I  dare  not  look  again, 
Dar'st  thou  -•' 

Margarita.  I  see  a  silent  shape  of  stone. 
In  which  the  majesty  of  human  passion 
Is  to  the  life  expressed.    A  noble  image, 
But  wrought  by  mortal  hands,  upon  a  model 
As  mortal  as  themselves. 

Callias.  Ha  .'  look  again,  then. 

There  in  the  East.    Mark  how  the  purple  clouds 
Throng  to  pavilion  him  ;  th'ofliicious  winds 
Pant  forth  to  purify  his  azure  jiath 
From  night's  dun  vapours  and  fast-scattering  mists, 
The  glad  earth  wakes  in  adoration  ;  all 
The  voices  of  all  animate  things  lift  up 


Tumultuous  orisons  ;  the  spacious  world 

Lives  but  in  him  that  is  its  life.    But  he. 

Disdainful  of  the  universal  homage. 

Holds  his  calm  way,  and  vindicates  for  his  own 

Th'  illimitable  heavens,  in  solitude 

Of  peerless  glory  unapproachable. 

What  means  thy  proud  undazzled  look,  to  adore 

Or  mock,  ungracious  ? 

Margarita.  On  yon  burning  orb 

I  gaze,  and  say,  Thou  mightiest  work  of  him 
Thatlaunch'd  thee  forth,  a  golden-crowned  bride- 
groom. 
To  hang  thy  everlasting  nuptial  lamp 
In  the  exulting  heavens.    In  thee  the  light, 
Creation's  eldest-born,  was  tabernacled. 
To  thee  was  given   to   quicken    slumbering  nature. 
And  lead  the  season's  slow  vicissitude 
Over  the  fertile  breast  of  mother  earth  ; 
Till  men  began  to  stoop  their  grovelling  prayers 
From  the  Almighty  Sire  of  all  to  thee- 
And  I  will  add, — Thou  universal  emblem. 
Hung  in  the  forehead  of  the  all-seen  heavens, 
Of  him, that  with  the  lightof  righteousness 
Dawn'd  on  our  later  days  ;  the  visitant  day-spring 
Of  the  benighted  world.     Enduring  splendour! 
Giant  refresh'd  .'  that  evermore  renew'st 
Thy  flaming  strength  ?  nor  even  slialt  thou  cease. 
With  time  coeval  even  till  Time  itself. 
Hath  perish'd  in  eternity.    Then  thou 
Shalt  own,  from  thy  apparent  d.ity 
Debased,  thy  mortal  nature,  from  the  sky 
Withering  before  the  all-enlightening  Lamb, 
Whose  riidiant  throne  shall  quench  all  other  fires. 
Callias.    And  yet  she  stands   unblasted!    In  thy 
mercy 
Thou  dost  remember  all  my  faithful  vows, 
Hyperion  !  and  susi)end  the  fiery  shaft 
That  quivers  on  thy  string.     Ah  !  not  on  her. 
This  innocent,  wreak  thy  fury  !    I  will  search 
And  thou  wilt  lend  me  light,  although  they  shroud 
In  deepest  Orcus,  I  will  pluck  them  forth. 
And  set  them  up  a  mark  for  all  thy  wrath  : 
Those,  that  beguiled  to  this  iniholy  madness 
My  pure  and  blameless  child.      Shine  forth,  shine 

forth, 
Apollo  !  and  we'll  have  our  full  revenge  ! 

The  scene  is  next  transferred  to  the 
Prefect's  hall  of  justice,  whither  the 
captured  christians  are  brought  for 
judgment,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  JMar- 
garet,  who  has  been  seized  in  company 
with  Fabius,  the  patiiarch  of  her  sect, 
and  who  now  stands  before  the  Pre- 
fect, her  lover,  and  the  priest,  her  fath- 
er, to  receive  her  sentence  at  their 
hands.  The  whole  scene  is  well  imag- 
ined, and  forcibly  written.  It  is  suc- 
ceeded by  an  interview  between  the 
father  and  child  in  the  prison.  The 
spirit  of  the  parent  is  broken  down, 
and  he  forgets,  in  his  sorrow,  the  sup- 
posed guilt  of  the  apostate  priestess. 

Daughter!  wlien  thou  serv'dst 
Thy  father's  gods,  thou  wen  net  thus!  the  sun 

Was  bright^rst  ',\lierE  ihon  v.cn  — bi-neaih  ttr,  iV'et 
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Flowers  grew.     Thou  sat'st  like  some  unclouded 

star, 
Insphered  in  thine  own  light  and  joy.  and  m:id'9t 
The  woild  around  thee  beauteous  ;    now,  cold  earth 

Must  be  thy  couch  tu-nia;ht. to-morrow  morn 

What  means  that  music  ? Oh,  I  us'd  to  love 

Those  evening  harpings  once,  my  child  ! 

Margarita.  I  hear 

The  maids  ;    beneath  the  twilight  they  are  thronging 
To  Da-ihne,  and  they  carol  as  the)  past. 

Callias.  Thou  canst  not  go. 

Margarita.  Lament  not  that,  my  father. 

Callias.  Thou  must  breathe  here  the  damp  and 
stifling  air. 

Margarita.   Nay,  listen  not. 

Callias.  Theycal'  us  hence.     Ah!  me, 

My  gentle  child,  in  vain  wouldst  thou  distract 
My  rapt  attention  from  each  weii-known  note. 
Once  hallowM  to  mine  ear  by  thine  own  voice, 
Which  erst  made  /inf ioch  vacant,  drawing  after  thee 
The  thronging  youth,  which  cluster'd   all   around 

thee 
Like  bets  around  their  queen,  the  happiest  they 
That  were  the  nearest.    Oh,  my  child  I  my  child  ! 

The  virgins  of  Apollo  are  heard,  as 
they  pass  bv.  and  their  evenincf  sons;  is 
very  beautifully  written.  As  the  night 
advances,  Margaret  is  led  forth  to  a 
splendid  palace,  where  the  strongest 
trial  of  her  faith  is  made,  in  the  choice 
of  good  or  evil,  held  out  to  her  by  the 
Prefect,  to  whom  she  is  devotedly  at- 
tached, and  who  presents  the  contrast 
to  her  senses  in  the  strongest  colours  : 

Olybius.  Sweet  Margarita, 

Give  me  thine  hand— for  once  !— Oh  !  snowy  treas- 
ure. 
That  shall  be  mine  thus  fondly  clasp'd  forever. 

Now,  Margarita,  cast  thine  eyesbelow— 
What  seest  thou  ? 

Ma7-gartta.  Here  Apollo's  temple  rests 

Its  vveiglit  upon  its  snow-white  columns.    There 
The  massy  shades  of  Daphne,  with  its  streams. 
That  with  their  babbling  sounds  allure  the  sight. 
Where  their  long  dim-seen  tracts  of  silvery    white- 
ness 
Now  gleam,  and  now  are  lost  again.     Beyond 
The  star-lit  city  in  its  wide  repose  ; 
Each  tall  and  silent  tower  in  stately  darkness, 
Distinct  against  the  cloudless  sUy. 

Olybius.  Beneath  thee, 

Now,  to  the  left ! 

Margarita.  A  dim  and  narrow  court 

I  see,  where  shadows  as  of  liurrying  men 
Pass  and  repass ;  and  now  and  then  their  lights 
Wander  on  shapeless  heaps,  like  funeral  piles  — 
And  there  are  things  of  strange  distorted  shape 
On  which  the  torches  cast  a  colder  hue. 
As  though  on  iron  instruments  of  torture. 
A  little  fariht/r,  there  are  moving  lam^ts 
In  the  black  amphiiheatre,  that  glance. 
And  as  they  glance  each  narrow  aperture 
Is  feebly  gilded  with  their  slanted  light. 
It  is  the  quick  and  busy  preparation 
For  the  dark  sacrifice  of  to-morrow. 

Olybius.  There, 

tf  thou  canst  add  the  scorn,  and  shame,  and  paio, 


The  infuriate  joy  of  the  fierce  multitude, 
The  Bowing  blood,  and  limbs  that  writhe  in  fiatnCf 
Thou  seest  what  thou  preparest  fi-r  thyself. 
Now  whatO'.ybius'  love  prepares  fur  thee. 
Fairest,  behold  *  •  *  *  Behold 
You  throne,  whereon  the  Asiaich  holds  his  state. 
Circled  by  kings,  and  more  than  kingly  Romans  ; 
There  by  his  side  shall  Margarita  sit, 
Olybius' bride  ;  with  all  the  adorning  city. 
And  L-very  province  of  the  sumptuous  East, 
Casting  its  iavisli  homage  at  her  feet ; 
Her  life  one  luxury  of  love,  her  state 
One  scene  of  peerless  pomp  and  pride  ;  her  will 
The  law  of  spacious  kingdoms,  and  }ier  lord 
More  glorious  for  ihc  beauty  of  his  bride, 
Than  for  three  triumphs.    Now,  my  soul's  beloved  i 
Make  tliou  thy  choice. 
Margarita,        '1  is  made— the  funeral  jiyre. 

The  Prefect  determines,  notwith- 
standing, at  all  events,  to  save  tiie 
maiden's  life,  and  although  she  is 
brought  with  the  other  victims  to  the 
place  of  execution,  it  is  only  with  the 
view  of  shaking  her  constancy,  by- 
making  her  an  eye-wiiness  of  the  vari- 
ous tortures  under  which  they  expire. 
Before  they  are  led  out  to  death,  the 
spirit  of  the  beautiful  martyr  rises  high 
within  her,  and  breaks  forth  in  a  strain 
of  inspiration. 

Olybius.  Beautiful  !  what  mean'st  thou  ? 

Why  dost  thou  look  to  yon  bright  heaven  ?  What  seen 
That  makes  thy  full  eyes  kindle  as  they  gaze, 
UndazzK'd.  on  the  fiery  sky  ?    Give  place- 
Strike  off  ihose  misplaced  fetters  from  her  limbs  ; 
The  sunshine  falls  around  her  like  a  mantle. 
The  robes  of  saffron  Hame  like  gold.     Give  place. 
Macer.  Great  Phoebus  conquers  !  See,  she  strike* 
the  lyre 
With  his  ecstatic  fervour. 

Callias.  Peace— oh  peace  ! 

And  1  shall  hear  once  mor<  before  I  die 
That  voice  on  which  I've  lived  these  long. long yearr. 
Hark,  even  the  w  mds  are  mute  to  hear  her.  Peace  ! 
Marg.  What  means  yon  blaze  on  high  ? 
The  empyrean  sky 
Like  the  rich  veil  of  some  proud  fane  is  rending, 
I  see  the  stur-|)aved  land, 
Where  all  the  angels  stand, 
Even  to  the  highest  height  in  burning  rows  ascend- 
ing; 

Some  with  their  wings  dispread, 
Andbow'dthe    stately  head. 
As  on  some  mission  of  God's  love  departing. 
Like  flames  from  midnight  conflagrations  starting  y 
Behold  !  the  appointed  messengers  are  they, 
And  nearest  earth  they  wait  to  waft  our  souls  away. 

Higher  and  higher  still 

More  lofty  statures  fill 
The  jasper  courts  of  the  everlasting  dwelling  ; 

Cherub  and  Seraph  pace 

The  illimitable  space. 
While  sleep  the  folded  plumes  from  their  white  shoul- 
ders swelling. 

From  all  the  harping  throng 

Bursts  the  tumtiltuons  song, 
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Like  the  unceasing;  sounds  of  cntaracts  poui-iiiK  ; 
Hosai.na  o'ei-  Hosanua  loudir  loaviiig. 
Thai  faiuty  tchoine:  down  to  earthly  ears. 
Hath  seem  d  the  tonsoi-t  sweet   of  the  harmonious 
spheres. 

Beyond!  ah,  who  is  tliere 
With  the  white  siiov»yair? 
'I'is  he—  'lis  he. the  Son  of  Man  appearing! 
At  the  risht-luind  of  One, 
The  darkness  of  »  hose  throne 
That  sun-eyed  berapli   Host   .ehold   with  awe  and 
ftarmp  ; 

O'er  him  the  rainbow  springes. 

And  spreads  its  emerald  wings, 

Down  to  the  glassy  sea  his  loftiistseat  o'er-archinp. 

Hark  !— thunders  from   his  throne,  like  steel-clad 

armies  maiching. 
The  Christ  i   the  Christ  commands  us  to  his  home, 
Jesus,  Redeemer,  Lord,  we  come,  we  come,  we  come  ! 

The  christians  are  then  given  into 
the  hands  of  the  torturers,  and  their 
various  fates  are  related  by  oflicers  wlio 
enter  for  that  purpose.  Olybius  awaits 
in  anxiety  the  effect  which  these  scenes 
are  to  produce  on  Margarita,  and  seem- 
ingly aware  that  he  has  placed  her  in  a 
very  perilous  predicament.  His  ar- 
rangements certainly  appear  to  have 
been  but  loosely  concerted,  for  a  very 
simple  circumstance  disappoints  his 
hopes,  and  plunges  him  in  a  state  of 
distraction  and  remorse,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  whicii  he  renounces  his  pow- 
er and  his  ambition  for  ever.  An  ofli- 
cer  enters  amidst  fearful  shrieks,  with 
an  aspect  of  ill  omen  : 

Ohjbius.  Speak,  and  instantly, 

Or  I  will  dash  thee  down,  and  trample  from  thee 
Thy  hideous  secret. 

Officer.                      It  is  noihing  hideous — 
'Tis  but  the  enemy  of  our  (iiith.    She  died 
Nobly  in  truth— but 

Callins.  Dead  !  she  is  not  dead  ! 

Thou  liest !   I  have  Ins  oath — the  Prefect's  oath  : 
I  had  forgot  it  in  my  flais,  but  now 
I  well  remember,  that  she  sliQuld  not  die. 
Faupb  !  who  will  trust  m  Gods  and  men  like  these  ? 

0///'«r(,s-.  Slave !    slave!    dost  mock  ine  ?    Better 
'twere  for  thee 
That  this  be  false,  than  if  thou'dst  found  a  treasure 
To  purchase  kingdoms. 

Officer.  Hear  me  but  a  while. 

She  had  beheld  eac  h  sad  and  cruel  death. 
And  if  she  shuddered, 'twas  as  one  ihat  strives 
"With  nature's  soft  infirmity  of  pity. 
One  look  to  heaven  restoring-  all  her  calmness  ; 
Save  when  tliat  dastard  did  renounce  his  faith. 
And  she  shed  tearsforhim.      Then  led  they  (orth 
Old  Fabius.    When  a  quick  and  sudden  cry 
Of  Callias.and  a  pa.  ting  in  the  throng, 
Proclaim'd  her  fiither's  coining.    Forth  she  sprang. 
And  clasp'dthe  frowning  headsman's  knees, and  said, 
'•Thou  know'st  me  .when  thou  laid'st  on  thy  sickbed 
Christ  sent  me  there  to  wipe  thy  burning-  brow-t- 
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There  was  an  infant  play'd  about  thy  chamber. 

And  my  pale  cheek  would  smile  and  weep  at  once, 

Gazing  upon  that  almost  orphan'd  child. 

Oh  !  by  Its  dear  and  precious  memory, 

I  do  beseech  thee  slay  me  first,  and  quickly  : 

'Tis  that  my  father  may  not  see  my  death." 

— Willi  that  the  headsman  wip'd  Irom   his  swartb 

clieeks 
A  moisture  like  to  tears.    But  she  meanwhilu 
On  the  cold  b'oek  composed  her  head,  ai.U  cross'd 
Her  hands  upon  her  bosoui,  that  scarce  hcav'd, 
She  was  30  tiur.quil  ;  cautious,  lest  her  garments 
Should  play  ibe  traitors  to  htr  modest  care. 
And  as  the  cold  wind  toucL'd  her  naked  neck, 
And  faiin'd  away  the  few  unbraidcd  hairs, 
B  lushi  s  o'trspiei.d  her  fate,  and  she  look'd  up 
As  softly  10  ifproath  his  tardiness  : 
And  some  fell  di-wn  upon  their  knees,  some  clasp'd 
'I  heir  hands,  euamour'd  even  to  adoration 
Of  that  half-smiling  face  and  bending  form. 

Callias.  But  he — but  he — the  savage  executioner. 

Officer.  He  trembled. 

Callias.  Ha  !  God's  blessing  on  hisliead  ! 
And  the  axe  slid  from  out  his  palsied  liand^ 

Officer.  He  gave  it  to  anotJier. 

Cnllias.  And 

Officer.  It  fell. 

Callias.  I  set  it, 
I  see  It  like  the  lightning  flash.    I  see  it. 
And  the   h.ood  bursts — my  blood — my  daughter's 

blood! 
Off" — let  me  loose* 

Office.  Where  goest  thou  ? 

Callias.   To  the  Christian, 
To  leani  the  faith  in  which  my  daughter  died, 
And  follow  her  as  quickly  as  I  may. 

The  death  of  the  lovely  martyr  is 
represented  as  effecting  a  sudden  change 
in  the  feelings  of  the  people,  who  joia 
the  surviving  christians  in  honouring 
her  remains  ;  and  the  volume  closes 
with  a  triumphal  hymn,  conceived  in  a 
high  and  sustained  spirit  of  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  IMihnan  may  assure  himself  of 
a  considerable  addition  to  his  well-earn- 
ed reputation  from  this  performance. 
]t  is  a  stately,  graceful,  and  vigorous 
production  ;  the  offspring  of  very  con- 
siderable natural  talents,  refined  and 
cultivated  by  industry  and  by  art. 
\\  ith  much  of  the  powers,  he  has  none 
of  the  eccentricities  of  genius  ;  and 
possesses,  in  as  much  perfection  as 
could  be  desired,  the  cjiialities  which 
ought  to  distinguish  the  occupant  of 
that  chair  to  which  he  has  recently 
been  appointed,  and  which  he  cannot 
fail  to  till  with  honour.  The  poet  may 
well  profess  to  teach  the  theory  of  his 
art,  who  can  put  it  so  beautifully  into 
practice ;  and  his  opinions  of  the 
works  of  others  must  deserve  attention 
when  all  voices  unite  to  commend  his 
own. 
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PETER  KLAUS. 

THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  GOATHERD RIP  VAK  WINKLE. 

The  Ibllowing  legend  is  offered  to  our  readers,  not  only  on  the  score  of  its  in- 
trinsic merit,  but  as  being  the  undoubted  source  from  which  Geoffrey  Crayoia 
drew  his  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

This  story  of  Tlie  Goatherd  is  to  be  found  in  Busching's  Popular  Tales, 
page  S27,  where  it  is  followed  by  a  second  legend  on  the  same  subject  ;  both 
have  reference  to  the  celebrated  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa,  who,  in  fact,  is 
the  sujjject  of  many  a  winter's  tale  amongst  the  Germans,  but  all  springing  from 
one  and  the  same  source.  According  to  this  primal  stor}-,  tiie  Emperor  once 
took  refuge,  with  a  party  of  his  followers,  in  the  Kyffhausen  mountains,  where 
lie  still  lives,  though  under  the  influence  of  magic.  Here  he  sits,  with 
his  friends,  on  a  bench  before  a  stone  table,  supporting  his  head  on  his  hands, 
and  in  a  state  of  apparent  slumber.  His  red  beard  has  grown  through  the  table 
down  to  his  feet,  while  his  head  nods  and  his  eyes  twinkle,  as  if  he  slept  uneasi- 
ly or  were  about  to  wake.  At  times  this  slumber  is  interrupted,  but  his  naps 
are,  for  the  most  part,  tolerably  long,  something  about  a  hundred  years  duration. 
In  his  waking  moments,  he  is  supposed  to  be  fond  of  music,  and  amongst  the 
numerous  tales  to  which  his  magic  state  has  given  rise,  there  is  one  of  a  party 
of  musicians,  who  thought  proper  to  treat  him  with  a  regular  concert  in  his  sub- 
terranean abode.  Each  was  rewarded  with  a  green  bough,  a  mode  of  payment 
so  offensive  to  their  expectations,  that  upon  their  return  to  earth,  all  flung  away 
his  gifts,  save  one,  and  he  kept  the  bough  only  as  a  memorial  of  the  ad- 
venture, without  the  least  suspicion  of  its  value  ;  great,  however,  was  his  surprize, 
when,  upon  showing  it  to  his  wife,  every  leaf  was  changed  into  a  golden  dollar. 

But  even  the  first  tale  of  the  Emperor's  prolonged  slumber  can  hardly  be 
deemed  original ;  and  perhaps,  to  speak  it  fairly,  is  nothing  more  than  a  popular 
version  of  The  Seven  Sleepers,  not  a  httle  disfigured  by  time  and  the  peculiar 
superstitions  of  the  country.  It  is,  indeed,  surprising  how  small  a  stock  of  orig- 
inal matter  has  sufficed  for  all  the  varieties  of  European  legend  ;  the  sources  are 
i-emarkably  iew  to  him  who  has  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  follow  up 
the  various  streams  to  their  fountain  head  ;  and  it  is  a  task  which,  if  ably 
executed,  might  prove  both  curious  and  instructive. 

Peter  Klaus   was  n  Goatherd  of  discover  nothing.  At  last  he  heard  above 

Sittendorf,    and  tended  his    flocks  in  the  stamp  and  neighing  of  horses,  from 

the   Kvfl'hausen   mountains;    here  he  whose  mangers  it  was  probable  the  Ocits 

was  accustomed  to  let  them  rest  every  had  fallen. 

evening  in  a  mead   surrounded  by  an  Peter  was  yet  standing  in   astonish- 

old  wall,  while  he  made  his  muster  of  ment  at  the  sound  of  horses  in  so  un- 

them  ;  but  for   some  days   he  had  re-  usual  a  place,  when   a   boy   appeared, 

marked  that  one  of  his  finest  goats  al-  who  by  signs,  without  speaking  a  word, 

ways  disappeared  some  time  after  com-  desired  him  to  follow.     Accord ingl}' he 

ing  to  this  spot,   and   did   not  join  the  ascended  a  few  steps  and  passed  over  a 

flock  till  late  :  watching  her  more  at-  walled  court  into  a  hollow,  closed  in  on 

tentively,   he  observed  that  she  slipped  all  sides  by  lofty  rocks,  where  a  partial 

through  an  opening  in  the  wall,  upon  twilight  shot  through  the   over-spread- 

which  he  crept  after  the  animal,  and  ing  foliage  of  the  shrubs.     Here,  upon 

found  her  in  a  sort  of  cave,  busily  em-  a  smooth,  fresh  lawn,  he  found  twelve 

ployed  in  gleaning  the  oat-grains  that  knights  playing  gravely  at  nine-pins, 

dropped  down  singly  from  the  roof. —  and  not  one  spok'e  a  syllable  ;    with 

He  looked  up,   shook   his   ears  amidst  equal  silence    Peter    was   installed   in 

the  shower  of  corn  that  now  fell  down  the  office  of  setting  up  the  nine-pins, 

iipon  him,  but  with  all  his  enquiry  could  At  first  he  performed  this  duty  with 
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knees  that  knocked  against  each  other, 
as  he  now  and  then  stole  a  partial  look 
at  the  long  beards  and  slashed  doublets 
of  the  noble  knights.  By  degrees,  how- 
ever, custom  gave  him  courage  ;  he  ga- 
zed on  every  thing  with  firmer  look, 
and  at  last  even  ventured  to  drink  out 
of  a  bowl  that  stood  near  him,  from 
which  the  wine  exhaled  a  most  delicious 
odour.  The  glowing  juice  made  him 
feel  as  if  re-animated,  and  whenever  he 
found  the  least  weariness,  he  again 
drew  fresh  vigour  from  the  inexhaust- 
ible goblet.  Sleep  at  last  overcame 
him. 

Upon  waking,  Peter  found  himself 
in  the  very  same  enclosed  mead  where 
he  was  wont  to  tell  his  herds.  He  rub- 
bed his  e3'es,but  could  see  no  sign  either 
of  dog  or  goats,  and  was,  besides,  not 
a  little  astonished  at  the  high  grass, 
and  shrubs,  and  trees  which  he  had 
never  before  observed  there.  Not  well 
knowing  what  to  think,  he  continued 
his  way  over  all  the  places  that  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  frequent  with  his 
goats,  but  no  where  could  he  find  any 
traces  of  them  ;  below  him  he  saw  Sit- 
tendorf,  and,  at  length,  with  hasty  steps 
he  descended. 

The  people,  whom  he  met  before 
the  village,  were  all  strangers  to  him  ; 
they  had  not  the  dress  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, nor  yet  did  they  exactly  Sjjeak 
their  language,  and,  when  he  asked  after 
his  goats,  all  stared  and  touched  their 
chins.  At  last  he  did  the  same  almost 
involuntarily,  and  found  his  beard 
lengthened  by  a  foot  at  least,  upon  which 
he  began  to  conclude  that  himself  and 
those  about  him  were  equally  under 
the  influence  of  enchantment  ;  still  he 
recognised  the  mountain  he  had  de- 
scended, for  the  Kyft'hausen  ;  the 
houses  too,  witii  their  yards  and  gar- 
dens, were  all  familiar  to  him,  and  to 
the  passing  questions  of  a  traveller, 
several  boys  replied  by  the  name  of  Sil- 
tendorf. 

With  increasing  doubt  he  now  walk- 
ed through  the  village  to  his  house  :  It 
was  much  decayed,  and  before  it  lay  a 
strange  goatherd's  boy  in  a  ragged 
frock,  by  whose  side  was  a  dog  worn 
lank  by  age,  that  growled  and  snarled 
when  he  spoke  to  him.     He  then  en- 


tered the  cottage  through  an  opening 
which  had  once  been  closed  by  a  door ; 
here  too  he  found  all  so  void  and 
waste  that  he  tottered  out  again  at 
the  back  door  as  if  intoxicated,  and 
called  his  wife  and  children  by  their 
names  ;  but  none  heard,  none  an- 
swered. 

In  a  short  time,  women  and  children 
thronged  around  the  stranger  with  the 
long  hoary  beard,  and  all,  as  if  for  a 
wager,  joined  in  enquiring  what  he 
wanted.  Before  his  own  house  to  ask 
others  after  his  wife,  or  children,  or 
even  of  himself,  seemed  so  strange, 
that,  to  get  rid  of  these  querists,  lie 
mentioned  the  first  name  that  occurrfid 
to  him;  ''Kurt  Steflen  ?''  The  by  e- 
standers  looked  at  each  other  in  silencf  \ 
till  at  last  an  old  woman  said  ;  *''■  Ht  \ 
has  been  in  the  churchyard  these  twelve 
years,  and  you'll  not  go  there  to-da3\ 
'•'  Velten  Meier  ?"  '•  Heaven  rest  his 
soul  !"  replied  an  ancient  dame,  lean- 
ing upon  her  crutch  ;  "  Heaven  rest 
his  soul !  He  has  lain  these  fifteen 
years  in  the  house  that  he  will  never 
leave.-"'' 

The  Goatherd  shuddered,  as  in  the 
last  speaker  he  recognised  his  neigh- 
bour, who  seemed  to  have  suddenly 
grown  old  ;  but  he  had  lost  all  desire 
for  farther  question.  At  this  moment, 
a  brisk  young  woman  pressed  tlirough 
the  anxious  gapers,  carrying  an  infant 
in  her  arms,  and  leading  by  the  hand  a 
girl  of  about  fourteen  years  old, all  three 
the  very  image  of  his  wife.  With  in- 
creasing surprise  he  asked  her   name  : 

"  Maria  !'' "  And    your  father's  ?" 

— '*  Peter  Klaus  !  Heaven  rest  his  soul ! 
It  is  now  twenty  years  since  we  sought 
him  day  and  night  on  the  KyfThausen 
mountains,  when  his  flock  returned 
without  him  ;  I  was  then  but  seven 
years  old." 

The  Goatherd  could  contain  himself 
no  longer ;  "  I  am  Peter  Klaus,"  he 
cried,  "  I  am  Peter  Klaus,  and  none 
else,"  and  he  snatched  the  child  from 
his  daughters  arms.  AH  for  a  moment 
stood  as  if  petrified,  till  at  length  one 
voice,  and  another,  and  another,  ex- 
claimed, "  Yes,  this  is  Peter  Klaus  ! 
Welcome,  neighbour  .'—Welcome  after 
twenty  years  P' 


(    li^t^    ) 
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London,  March  11,  1822. 
"I^OTHIIN'G  could  have  been  more 
ill-advised,  and  unhappy  in  its  ef- 
fects, than  the  re  appearance  of  old 
Madame  INlara  a  short  time  since  in  a 
public  orchestra.  She  had.  many  years 
ago, retired  from  the  musical  profession, 
surrounded  by  such  athiiiration  and 
faine  as  peihaps  never  fell  to  the  lot  of 
any  other  singer — Mrs.  iJillington  not 
excepted.  The  most  classical  judges 
cf  the  art  in  Europe  scarcely  knew 
Itiow  to  clothe  their  praises  in  compe- 
tent terms  ;  her  skill,  voice,  and  e.\- 
qui.sito  feeling  and  expression,  were 
chronicled  in  treatises  and  cyclopaedias, 
and  the  qualities  of  succeeding  singers 
were  estimated  according  to  the  degree 
in  which  the}'  approached  her.  The 
lovers  of  music  who  had  grown  up 
since  her  retirement  were  full  of  envy 
of  those  older  persons  who  had  heard 
this  miracle  of  art,  when  on  a  sudden, 
to  the  astonishment  of  every  body,  out 
comes  an  announcement  that  Madame 
Mara  had  arrived  here,  and  intend- 
ed to  sing  again  in  public.  A  crowd- 
ed audience  waited  on  her  bidding  ; 
but  alas,  poor  aged  soul  !  the  meanest 
chorister  in  the  ranks  of  the  orchestra 
could  have  done  better.  It  is  invid- 
ious and  painful  to  dwell  on  the  ex- 
posure. 

I  have  been  led  into  a  recollection  of 
this  circumstance  by  having  heard  a 
report,  not  in  general  circulation,  that 
-another  old  lady  of  equal  fame  in  lite- 
rature to  that  of  JMadame  Mara  in  mu- 
sic, is  about  to  resume  her  exertions, 
after  a  long  interval,  and  to  strive  again 
at  a  species  of  composition  which  re- 
quires, above  every  thing,  a  fervid  im- 
agination, and  a  fresh  and  elastic  fancy. 
I  allude  to  Mrs.  Radchff,  the  author  of 
Mysteries  of  Udolpho,  who,  it  seems, 
is  preparing  a  new  romance.  Whoev- 
er has  tasted  the  melancholy  sweetness 
and  mystery  of  her  writings,  (for  her 
helpless  common-place  and  prosing  sink 
in  the  memory  of  the  reader,  leaving 
nothing  behind  but  mingled  impressions 
of  moonlight  festivals,  and  convent- 
chtuuUs  heard  over  still   waters,  and 


Italian  skies,  and  love-lorn  girls,  and 
dim  forests,  and  dusky  chambers  in  old 
forsaken  castles,)  will  be  uneasy  at 
hearing  she  is  about  again  to  essay  these 
things,  and  to  vex  the  charm  which  has 
wrapped  itself,  I  hope  for  evei',  round 
her  name. 

Lord  Byron,  it  is  said,  is  shortly  com- 
ing home  to  make  some  family  arrange- 
ments, in  consequence  of  the  death  of  a 
near  relation.  This  will  be  awkward  for 
the  beginning  of  the  Pisan  Journal, 
which,  by  the  bN'e,  is  to  be  edited  in 
London  by  Mr.  .)ohn  Hunt  of  the  Ex- 
aminer. The  author  of  "  Amarynthus, 
the  Nympholept,"  it  is  suspected,  will 
be  one  oj"  the  contributors. 

Haydon  is  getting  on  famously  with 
his  large  picture  of  Christ  raising  Laz- 
arus. The  composition  of  it  is  very 
simple  and  grand  ;  and  the  fearfulness 
of  the  subject  is  rendered  overpower- 
ing by  its  being  treated  in  a  pathetic, 
rather  than  in  a  violent  or  horrible 
wa}'.  Lazarus  has  already  arisen  up- 
right from  the  earth,  and  is  seen  stag- 
gering with  a  bewildered  and  reluctant 
air  under  the  shadow  of  the  mouth  of 
the  cavern  which  contains  his  grave. — 
Christ  is  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
picture,  beckoning  the  fearful  object  to 
come  forth  ;  and  the  people  about  him 
have  their  terror  in  some  degree  calm- 
ed by  the  sight  of  his  calnmess,  and 
their  consciousness  of  his  divinity.  The 
figures  placed  between  the  Saviour  and 
the  cavern  have  not  the  benefit  of  see- 
ing his  godlike  tranquillity,  and  they 
are  therefore  agitated  with  the  spasm 
of  mortal  dread.  This  is,in  my  opinion, 
very  subtilely  and  delicately  felt,  and 
will  have  its  dueeflect  with  the  public. 

The  Literary  Gazette,  in  one  of  its 
late  numbers,  gave  a  review  of  a  poem 
published  anonymously,  and  called 
'•'•'  Italy,"  which  they  confidently  at- 
tribute to  Mr.  Southey.  This  seemed 
at  the  time  to  argue  great  thoughtless- 
ness on  their  part,  because  the  very 
same  number  contained  Southey "s  an- 
swer to  Lord  Byron's  attack,  in  which 
he  takes  occasion  to  aver  solemnly 
that  he  never  published  a  book  writ- 
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ten    by    himself  without    aflixing  his  el    Barlow,    which    was  pretty  bad. — 

name  to   it.      (This,  by  the  way,    is  Should  the  book  contain   any  thing  in 

very  unfasliionable.)     The  poem  is  as-  verse  as  interestine  by  virtue  of  its  na- 

suredly  very  much  in    Southey's   man-  tionalitt/,  (for,  perhaps,  after  all,  this  is 

ner  ;  but   it  was   difficult  to  conceive  the  chief  source  of  whatever  is  valua- 

that  he   would  lay   himself  so  open  to  ble   and   lasting   in   literature),  as  the 

his  enemy  as  to  perpetrate  an   anony-  novels    of   (  harles  Ibockden   Brown, 

mous  publication  in  the  very  teeth  of  it  will  be  a  capital  introduction  to  our 

a  gratuitous   avowal  of  his  disdain  of  knowledge  of  the  genius  of  the    Uni- 

such  concealment.     It  has  since  been  ted    States.      Washington    Irving   has 

reported   that  the   poem   was    written  grafted   himself  (style,   feelings,    allu- 

by   JMr.   Rogers,  who  is  said  to  have  sions,  every  thing)   en    am-   literature, 

acknowledijcd  it.       The  story  of    the  properly   so  called,    and    has   become 


two  Foscari,  which  forms  one  of  its 
episodes,  is  much  more  aficcting  than 
Lord  Dyron's  tragedy  on  the  same 
subject. 

The  specimens  of  the  z\mencan  po- 
ets, which  have  been  announced,  will 


merely  one  of  a  crowd  of  good  English 
writers.  Crown,  it  must  be  admitted, 
followed  the  manner  of  Godwin  a 
little  too  slavishly,  but  in  all  else  he  is 
purely  American  ;  and  this  it  is  which 
makes  him  stand  out  with  so  bold  and 


be  selected  by  iMr.  Roscoe,  son  of  the  single  a  prominence.  It  is  to  be  hop- 
Biographer  of  the  Medici  family.  It  ed  that  Mr.  Roscoe  will  give  us,  a- 
will  be  a  curious  thing  to  receive  sam-  mong  the  rest,  a  specimen  or  two  of 
pies  of  forei({n  poetry,  in  the  language  the  more  recent  poetry  of  Mr.  Alston, 
in  which  they  were  originally  written,  the  painter,  fv)r  surely  his  muse  cajinot 
and  that  language  our  own  mother  have  been  idle  since  his  return  to  Amer- 
tongue.  Little  is  known  here  of  A uier-  ica.  His  sonnet  on  Rembrandt  was 
ican  poetry,  except  the  epic  of  ]\lr.  Jo-  first-rate. 


oy    THE    UETERIORATinx^    OF    MAX    AXl)    BEAST. 


(Fiotn  the  same.) 


'T^IIERE  is  in  fact  nothing  very  phi- 
-*-  losopliical  in  the  supposed  notions 
of  animals  in  a  state  of  nature  being 
ever  deteriorated  by  that  same  climate 
in  which,  and  for  which  they  were  pro- 
duced. The  various  climates  of  the 
earth,  and  the  various  tribes  of  animals 
which  live  under  their  influence,  are 
reciprocally  fitted  for  each  other ;  and 
it  is  only  by  confusedh'  combining  the 
qualities  of  an  animal  tbrmed  for  one 
country,  with  those  of  another  formed 
for  a  totally  different  one,  that  the 
idea  of  deterioration  can  arise  in  the 
mind.  The  same  observation  may  be 
equally  applied  to  the  numerous  varie- 
ties or  races  of  each  kind. 

The  Laplander  is  not  a  deteriorated 
Asiatic  of  the  Mongolian  or  Caucasian 
line,  any  more  than  the  Georgian  or 
Circassian  is  a  highly  refined  Laplan- 
der ;  neither  is  tlie  Shetland  pony  a 
deteriorated  Arabian  courser,  anymore 
than  the  steed  of  Araby  is  a  thorough- 
bred Shelty.     From  whatever  country 


or  parent  stock  all,  or  any  of  these  ani- 
mals, human  or  brute,  may  have  oirgi- 
inally  sprung,  each  has  lonsr  since  been 
enabled,  by  a  wise  provision  of  nature, 
to  assimilate  its  attributes  to  the  quali- 
ties of  the  climate,  in  which  it  was  des- 
tined to  live,  move,  and  have  its  being. 
Had  it  been  incompetent  to  effect  or 
undergo  such  assimilation,  it  would  then 
indeed  have  deteriorated  ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  would  have  died.  But  creatures 
of  all  kinds,  whether  irrational  or  intel- 
lectual, prefer  the  other  alternative,  not- 
withstanding its  being  attended  with 
some  occasional  inconveniences.  If 
we  admire  the  slim  smooth  elegance  ol 
the  Italian  greyhound,  and  regard  the 
rough  shaggy  coat  of  the  dog  of  Nova 
Zcmbla,  as  a  deterioration,  let  us  re- 
member that  that  which  is  the  deliglit 
of  the  one,  would  be  the  death  of  the 
other  ;  and  what  would  then  become  of 
that  forlorn  agriculturist,  whose  business 
it  is  to  drill  the  ice,  and  to  furrow  the 
snow  ?  The  small  stature  and  peci:liar 
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habits  of  the  northern  Nomadian,  with 
the  curry-comb-despising  hide  and  short 
limbs  of  the  afore-mentioned  Sheky, 
would  have  been  as  little  fitted  to  sus- 
tain the  fiery  breath  or  shifting  sands 
of  an  eastern  desert,  as  an  inhabitant  of 
Arabia,  with  liis  more  stately  steed,  the 
cold  and  cloudy  clime,  and  the  rugged 
and  precipitous  mountains  of  Lapland 
and  Thule.  Therefore,  each  exists  in 
the  best  and  most  improved  state,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  its  particular 
calling,  and  is  not  deteriorated. 

A  similar  observation  is  also  appli- 
cable to  many  of  the  tastes  and  propen- 
sities of  the  human  mind  and  body, 
which  are  too  often  regarded  by  us  as 
the  results  of  grossness  or  refinement, 
in  proportion  as  they  remove  from  or 
approach  towards  that  ideal  standard 
of  perfection,  which  sometimes  natural, 
but  more  frequently  artificial  circum- 
have  erected  as  our  criterion  of  judg- 
ment. Your  Esquimaux,  when  he 
swallows  a  bit  of  polar  bear's  fat  dipt 
in  whale  oilj  is  as  much  a  man  of  taste 


in  matters  gastronomical,  asf  your  raore 
taper-limbed  Frenchman  or  Italian 
when  he  titivates  a  stewed  ortolan,  re- 
posing in  the  purer  juice  of  the  olive. 
Nor  is  it  a  whit  more  rational  for  the 
one  to  abhor  what  he  regards  as  the 
foul  feeding  of  the  other,  than  it  would 
be  for  that  other  to  despise  the  over- 
refinement  of  his  more  luxurious  fellow- 
creature.  The  olive  and  the  ortolan 
neither  flourish  nor  tlit  among  the  snows 
of  Greenland,  nor  does  the  polar  bear 
ramble  among  the  cypress  groves,  or 
the  northern  whale  flounder  along  the 
balmy  shores  of  the"  Saturnia  Tellus." 

But  where  to  find  that  happiest  spot  below. 
Who  can  direct,  when  all  pretend  to  know  ? 
The  shuddcrins^  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone 
Boldly  proclaims  that  happiest  spot  his  own; 
Extols  the  treasures  of  his  stormy  seas, 
And  his  lonjj  night  of  revelry  and  ease. 
The  naked  negro,  panting  at  the  line, 
Boasts  of  his  golden  sands,  and  palmy  wine, 
Basks  in  the  glare,  or  stems  the  tepid  wave, 
And  thanks  his  gods  for   all  the  good   they 
gave.* 

*  Goldsmith's  Traveller. 


BEAUTIES    or    TUE    OLD    KALLAD. 


(MoiUl)ly  Masazine?Mar.) 


TT  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  two 
most  importaut  changes  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country  have  been  partly 
accomplished  by  Old  Ballads.  At 
the  battle  of  Hastings,  the  Normans 
commenced  the  onset,  singing  the  song 
of  Roland,  a  famous  peer  of  Charle- 
magne ;  and  the  great  revolution  of 
1688  was  partly  effected  by  the  well- 
known  song  of  LiUil)uJc7-o,  made  on 
the  appointment  of  Talbot  to  the  lieu- 
tenancy of  Ireland.  The  song  of  Ro- 
land  is  lost,but  we  still  \m\eLil/ibide7-o. 
— This  miserable  doggrel,  we  are  told, 
had  a  more  powerful  effect  than  either 
the  orations  of  Cicero  or  Demosthenes  : 
the  impression  it  made,  according  to 
Burnet,  can  only  be  imagined  by  those 
who  saw  it  ;  '  the  whole  army,  and  at 
last,  the  people,  both  in  city  and  coun- 
try, were  singing  it  perpetually.' 

"  What  mighty  conquests  rise  fiom  trivial  things,'' 

is  proverbial,   but  the  power  and  fasci- 
nation cf  the  old  metrical  romance,  ap- 


pears, at  first  view,  inexplicable.  '•  I 
never  heard,"  says  Sir  Philip  Sydney, 
"  the  old  song  of  Percie  and  Douglas, 
that  I  found  not  my  heart  moved  more 
than  with  a  trumpet ;"  and  Ben  Jon- 
son  used  to  say  he  had  rather  have  been 
the  author  of  that  fine  old  ballad  than 
all  his  works.  Addison,  who  had  seen 
only  a  later  version  of  Chevy  Chase  of 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  has  compared  the 
fine  passages  with  the  best  parts  of 
Virgil  ;  and  it  must  be  allowed,  if  po- 
etical excellence  consists  in  the  power 
to  yield  pleasure  to  the  greatest  number 
of  individuals,  that  the  Chevy  Chase  of 
the  English  bard  is  superior  to  the 
Jilnied  of  the  Roman  poet. 

If,  in  fact,  we  examine  the  materiel 
of  the  ancient  ballads,  we  shall  cease  to 
wonder  at  the  admiration  they  have  ex- 
cited. They  contain  the  soul  of  true 
poetry.  There  is  in  them  all  that  can 
move  the  heart,  delight  the  imagination, 
or  chain  the  attention.  Scenes  of  love 
and  tenderness — the  adventures  of  chi- 
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valry — the  frolics  of  kings  and  tinkers 
— of  robbers,  gypsies,  and  friars,  form 
their  subjects  ;  and  these  narrated  in  a 
style  of  unaffected  simplicity,  and  with 
a  vigour  and   sincerity  of  feeling,  that 
give  the  impress  of  reality  to  the  crea- 
tures of  the  imagination.     That  such 
themes,  so   treated,  should    interest,  is 
far  from  wonderful.     The  sources  on 
which  they  draw  for  admiration  are  uni- 
versal, and  will  find  a  mirror  in  every 
bosom  :  they  appeal  to  nature — to  our 
passions — our  love — hatred  and  curios- 
ity— and  that  any  numerous  class  should 
be  insensible  to  such  appeals,  would  be 
more  surprising  than  that  their  domin- 
ion is  universal.     Add  to  this,  the  old 
ballad  derives  some  advantage  even  from 
rudeness  and  antiquity  ;  the  novelty  of 
an  obsolete  language,  and  the  glimpse  of 
ancient  manners,  conducing  in  part  to 
their  general  attractions.    Besides,  they 
rarely  contain  any   wire-drawn  poem, 
or  complicated  plot  :  the  old  songs,  it 
is  true,  are  of  the  nature  of  ejJtcti,   with 
a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end  ;  but 
the  plot  generally  turns  on  a  simple  in- 
cident, comprised  in  a  few  stanzas,  ap' 
parently  struck  out  at  a  heat,  and  start- 
ing with  a  vigour  and  impetuosity   that 
inclines  the  reader  to  sing  them   after 
the  minstrel  fashion,  rather  than  recite 
them  like  ordinary  verse.     Their  ^ro.s- 
sieretes  are  the  fault  of  all  early  writing, 
and  as  long  as  the  staple  commodity  is 
good  to  demur  on  account  of  indelica- 
cies of  language,   would  be  like  shun- 
ning a  person,  otherwise  unexceptiona- 
ble,  on   account  of    his  clothes.     No 
doubt,  any  modern  imitation  of  these 
defects  would  be  disgusting  enough,  in- 
asmuch as  we  should  not  expect  from 
an  educated  person  the  behaviour  of  a 
clown  ;  but  in  the  old  bards,  their  free- 
dom and  simplicity  augment  their  value, 
by  cloathing  them  with  the  venerable 
hoar  of  antiquity,  which,  like  the   crust 
on  good  old  port,  attests  their  age  and 
genuineness. 

We  will  now  give  a  few  specimens 
of  the  Old  English  Ballads  ;  they  are  a 
fruitful  mine,  from  which  later  poets 
have  drawn  the  rude  materials  of  their 
finest  poetry,  and  polished  it  into  gems 
of  the  purest  ray.  Even  the  Great 
Dramatist  has  been  largely  indebted  to 
the  old  bards  ; — the  plot  of  the  "  Mer- 


chant of  Venice"  is  evidently  taken 
from  the  ancient  ballad,  entitled  "  A 
new  Song,  shewing  the  crueltie  of  Ger- 
nutus,  a  Jewe,  who  lending  to  a  mer- 
chant one  hundred  crownes,  would  have 
a  pound  of  his  fleshe,  because  he  could 
not  pay  him  at  the  time  appointed. 
To  the  tune  of  '  Black  and   Yellow.'  " 

The  sequel  of  Gernutus's  story  cor- 
responds exactly  with  the  remorseless 
Shylock. 

The  bloudie  Jew  now  roarly  is 
Witli  wlietted  blade  in  hand^ 

To  spoylc  tlie  blond  of  innocent, 
By  forfeit  of  his  bond. 

And  as  he  was  about  to  strike 

In  him  the  deadly  blow  : 
Stay,  quoth  the  judge,  thy  crueltie  ; 

I  charge  thee  so  to  do  ; 

Sith  needs  thou  wilt  thy  forfeit  have, 

^Vhich  is  of  flesh  a  pound  : 
See  that  thou  shed  no  drop  of  bloud, 

Nor  yet  the  man  confound. 

For  if  thou  doe  like  murderer, 
Thou  here  shall  hanged  be  : 

Likewise  of  flesh  see  that  thou  cut 
iS'o  more  than  longes  to  thee. 

For  if  thou  take  either  more  or  lesse, 

To  the  value  of  a  mite, 
Thou  shalt  be  hanged  presently, 

As  is  both  law  and  riglit. 

The  rest  is  well  known. 

"  The  Passionate  Shepherd  to  his 
Love  "  is  a  beautiful  old  sonnet  quoted 
in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  and 
erroneously  ascribed  to  Shakspeare. 
The  real  author  was  Christopher  Mar- 
low,  a  dramatic  writer  of  some  repute, 
who  lost  his  life  by  a  stab  received  in  a 
brothel,  before  the  year  1593.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  wrote  the  Nymph's  Re- 
ply to  the  Passionate  Shepherd,"  but 
we  can  only  insert  a  part  of  the  latter, 
which  has  been  frequently  imitated  : 

Live  with  me,  and  be  my  love, 
And  we  wil  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  hils  and  valies,  dale  and  field. 
And  all  the  craggy  mountains  yield. 

There  will  we  sit  upon  the  rocks, 
And  see  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks* 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

Then  will  [  make  thee  beds  of  roses 
With  a  thousand  fragrant  posies, 
A  cap  of  flowers,  and  a  kirtle, 
Imbrodcred  all  with  leaves  of  rairtle. 

A  belt  of  straw,  and  ivie  buds. 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs  ; 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  mote. 
Then  live  with  me.  and  bo  my  love 
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The  sweet  little  sonnet  which  follows 
has  also  been  ascribed  to  Shakspeare 
with  as  little  authority;  the  first  stanza 
is  found  in  '•  Measure  for  iMeasure/' 
and  both  are  preserved  in  Deaumont 
and  Fletcher's  "  Bloody  Brother."' 

Take,  oh  take  those  lips  away, 
That  so  sweetlye  were  forsworne, 

And  those  eyes,  the  breake  of  day, 
Lightcs  that  do  misleade  the  morn  : 

But  iiiy  kisses  briiige  agaiue, 

Scales  of  love,  but  seal'd  in  vaine. 

Hide,  oh  hide  those  hils  of  snowe, 
Which  thy  frozen   bosom  beares, 

On  whose  tops  the  pinkes  that  growe, 
Are  of  those  that  April  wears  : 

But  first  set  my  poor  heart  free, 

Bound  in  these  icy  chaines  by  thee. 

What  follows  is  of  a  different  charac- 
ter, and  waa  intended  by  the  poet  lau- 
reate of  the  day  to  celebrate  the  glories 
of  Agincourt.  The  homeliness  of  this 
laureate  effusion  would  incline  one  to 
think  that  something  lias  appended  to 
this  office  at  all  times,  to  depress  the 
holders  below  their  cotemporaries  in 
every  tiling  except  maudlin  piety  and 
courtly  adulation.  We  give  the  first 
stanza  of  this  carmen  triuinpliale  as  a 
curiosity : 

Our  kyng-e  went  forth  to  Normandy, 
^Vith  grace  and  niyzt  of  cliivalry  ; 
The  God  for  him  wrouzt  marveloiisly, 
Wherefore  Englande  may  calle  and  cry, 
Dto  gratias,  <^r. 

The  humorous  and  lively  description 
of  the  "  Dragon  of  Wantley,"  a  rapa- 
cious overgrown  attorney,  shows  the 
vigorous  strokes  with  which  the  ballad- 
makers  struck  out  their  characters  : 

This  Dragon  had  two  furious  wings, 
Each  one  upon  each  shoulder  ; 

With  a  sting  in  his  tayl  as  long  as  a  flayl, 
"Which  made  him  bolder  and  bolder. 

He  had  long  claws,  and  in   his  jaws 

Four  and  forty  teeth  of  iron  ; 
With  a  hide  as  tough  as  any  bufi', 

Which  did  hiui  round  environ. 

But  it  is  in  scenes  of  tenderness  the  beau- 
ties of  the  Ballad  shine  most  bevvitch- 
ingly.  The  '•  Thilde  (a  name  former- 
ly given  to  knights  i  of  (•^lle,'"  is  partic- 
ularly admired  for  its  affecting  simplic- 
ity. We  can  conceive  nothing  more 
touching  and  dignified  than  the  follow- 
ing; 


The  Baron  he  stroakt  his  dark-brown  cheek. 

And  turnde  his  head    asyde 
To  wliipe  away  the  starting  teare 

He  proudly  strove  to  hide. 

In  deepe  revolving  thought  he  stood 

x\nd  musdo  a  little  space  ; 
Then    raisde    faire    Emmeline    from    the. 
ground, 

With  many  fond  embrace. 

"  The  Nut-Browne  Mayd,"  forms, 
the  ground-work  of  Prior's  "  Henry 
and  Emma,"  and  though  thickly  cover- 
ed with  the  rust  of  antiquity — being  at 
least  three  hundred  years  old — is  justly 
admired  for  sentimental  beauties.  We 
give  the  introductory  stanza  : 

Be  it  ryght,  or  wrong,  these  men  among. 

On  women  do  complayne, 
A  Hyrmygethis,  how  that  it  is 

A  labour  spent  in  vayne, 
To  love  them  well  ;  for  never  a  dele 

They  love  a  mon  agayne  : 
For  late  a  man  do  what  lie  can, 

Theyr  favour  to  attaync. 
Yet  yf  a  newe  do  them  pursue, 

Theyr  fj'rst  true  lover  then 
Laboureth  for  nought;  for  from  her  thoMght 

He  is  a  banyshed  man. 

The  elegant  little  sonnet  of  "  Cupid 
and  Campaspe,"  thougli  not  so  old  as 
the  last  is  a  real  bijou.  It  is  found  in 
the  third  act  of  an  old  play,  entitled 
'•'  Alexander  and  Campaspe,*'  written 
by  John  Lilye,  a  celebrated  writer  of 
that  prolific  age  oftrue  poetry,  the  Eliz- 
abethan : 

Cupid  and  my  Campaspe  playd 

At  cards   for  kisses  ;  Cupid  pavd  : 

He  stakes  his  quiver,  bow  and  arrows, 

His  mother's  doves,  and  teame  of  sparrows, 

Loses  them  too  ;  then  down  he  throws 

The  coral  of  his  lippe,  the  rose, 

Growing  on's  check  (but  none  knows  how) 

With  these  the  crystal  of  his  browe, 

And  then  the  dimple  of  his  chinne  ; 

All  tliesc  did  my  Campaspe  winne. 

At  last  he  set  her  both  his  eyes, 

She  won,  and  Cupid  blind  did  rise. 

O  Love  !  has  she  done  this  to  thee  ? 

What  shall,  alas  !  become  of  me  ! 

The  next,  with  which  we  shall  con- 
clude our  selections,  though  too  deeply 
tinged  with  affectation  and  refinement 
to  be  ranked  among  bardic  beauties 
has  too  much  merit  to  be  omitted  : 

TO  LUCASTA  ON  GOING  TO    THE  WAR. 

Tell  me  not,  sweet,  I  am  unkindo, 

That  from  the  nunnerie 
Of  thy  cliast'   breast,  and  quiet    minds 

To  wane  and  arracs  I  flic. 
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True,  a  newmistrcsse  now  I  chose, 

The  first  foe  in  the  field  ; 
And  with  a  stronger  faith  embrace 

A  sword,  ahorse,  a  shield. 

Yet  this  inconstancy  is  such 

As  you,  too,  shall  adore  ; 
I  could  not  love  thee,  deare,  so  much, 

Lov'd  1  not  honour  more. 

In  these  extracts  we  have  passed 
over"  Barbara  Allan,'' "  ChevyChase,"' 
and  others,  the  beauties  of  which  are 
too  universally  known  to  need  pointing 
out.  Our  object  has  only  been  to  gath- 
er a  few  flowers  from  the  rich  meadow 
of  ancient  poesy,  and  range  them  in  a 
garland,  not  inferior,  we  trust,  either  in 
fragrance  or  beauty,  to  many  of  our 
modern  bouquets.      Many    pieces  of 


perhaps  greater  excellence  we  have 
been  obliged  to  omit  from  their  length, 
and  the  difficuhy  of  quoting  them  in 
moderate  compass,  so  as  to  be  intelligi- 
ble. In  this,  indeed,  have  consisted 
the  difficulties  of  our  task,  for  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  the  old  poetry,  like 
the  old  architecture,  was  a  little  mas- 
sive in  structure,  and  in  taking  away  a 
k\v  fragments,  or  perhaps,  some  of 
those  impurities  with  which  its  beauties 
are  obscured,  one  is  in  danger  of  bring- 
ing down  too  much  of  the  building. 
But  in  what  we  have  clone,  we  trust, 
our  extracts  will  not  be  considered  too 
long,  nor  affected  by  indelicacies  that 
have  been  objected  to  the  otherwise  in- 
comparable Old  Ballad. 


(Monthly  Magazine,  Mar.) 

ridgway's.  of  our  constitution.     While,  however.. 

on  some  years  I  accustomed  myself  such  virtuous  men  as  he   espouse  any 

to  a  morning's  stroll  from  Chelsea,  cause,  it  must,  and  perhaps  ought  to 

to  Ridgway's,  in  Piccadilly.     He  is  a  have  advocates. 

considerable  dealer  in  newspapers  and  These    bookseller's  conversaziones 

political  pamphlets,  and  as  a  copy  of  are  pleasanter  even  than  club  houses, 

every  newspaper  of  the  day  lay  upon  where  the  same  faces  are  always  col- 


F 


the  counter,  and  his  shop  is  provided 
with  a  fire  and  chairs,  others  besides 
myself  strolled  there,  and  here,  there- 
fore, was  to  be  seen  and  heard  some- 
thing of  the  active  world. 

There  were  politicians  by  habit  and 


lected,  and  where  party  feeling  and 
family  distinction  interfere  with  ease 
and  freedom,  I  remember  that  at  AI- 
mon's,  where  I  used  see  Fox,  Norfolk, 
Wilkes,  Burke,  Barre,  and  others  of 
equal  note — and  that  at  Debrett's,  fre- 


profession,  men  of  letters,  men  in  and    quented  for  many  years  by  men  of  the 


out  of  place,  editors  of  p;ipers,  members 
of  parliament,  occasionally  peersj  and 
all  met  upon  terms  of  equality,  talked 
with  freedom,  and  seldom  allowed  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  to  create  ill  blood. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  tlste  united  to  great 
knowledge  of  the  world,    a  lively  wit. 


highest  rank  and  most  splendid  reputa- 
tion. Debrett,  however,  failed,  and 
his  shop  being  closed — the  habits  of 
his  visitors  changed,  and  Ridgway's  is 
now  the  place  of  rendezvous,  but  his 
shop  is  too  small  for  the  accommodation 
required      It  is,  however,  pleasant,  and 


which   relieved  the  common-place   of    here   I  h^ve  been  often  gratified,  and 
some  others  in  our  regular  groupe. 

I  never  learnt  more  from  any  indivi- 
dual than  John  iNichoUs,  many  years 
an  M.  P.  whose  enlightened  mind  aton- 
ed for  a  defect  in  his  sight,  and  whose 
stores  of  anecdote  seemed  inexhausti- 
ble. 

The  venerable  Major  Cartwright  of- 
ten gra,ced  our  circle  and  inspired  our 
respect  in  spile  of  the  e.xtreraity  to 
which  he  pushed  some  principles  which 
are  thought  uncongenial  with  the  spirit 
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have  formed  some  valuable  acquaint- 
ances. Such  shops  in  my  time  have 
been  what  certain  coffee  houses  were  in 
the  days  of  the  Spectator. 

INGENIOUS    ROBBERS. 

In  Ind  a  there  is  a  class  of  robbers 
called  th'-  CJidias,  who  are  very  expert 
in  imitatin;^  the  cries  of  different  ani- 
mals, a  ui  covering  themselves  with 
their  skins,  to  elude  the  pursuit  of  jus- 
tice. They  often  follow  the  camps, 
and  with  singular  address   contrive  to 
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steal  out  of  the  tents.  Sometimes  they 
attack  and  murder  parties  of  the  mihta- 
ry  escorting  money.  If  a  house  is  to 
be  plundered,  all  the  approaches  to  it 
are  intercepted,  and  any  individual 
found  near  it  massacred  without  mercy. 
The  English  company  has  cleared  its 
provinces  of  most  of  them,  but  some 
few  yet  remain,  and  from  time  to  time 
bands  of  them  will  issue  from  the  Mah- 
ratta  States,  and  overrun  the  territories 
of  the  company. 

INDIAN    CUSTOMS. 

A  late  voyager  in  India  observes  that 
he  one  day  saw  a  company  of  Lascars 
at  table,  and  that  before  they  begun 
dinner,  the  cook  threw  some  spoonfuls 
of  rice  into  the  sea,  pronouncing  a  for- 
mula of  words,  as  if  saying  grace.  They 
were  all  seated  in  a  circle,  and  squat  on 
their  haunches.  In  the  middle  of  each 
circle,  was  set  a  large  platter  of  boiled 
rice,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  rice,  a  lit- 
tle dish  of  salt  fish  sauce.  No  spoons 
were  in  use,  but  every  one  helped  him- 
self with  his  right  hand,  and  in  taking 
up  the  rice,  twisted  it  with  his  fingers 
into  the  shape  of  a  ball,  which  he  fre- 
quently dipped  in  the  sauce.  They 
are  so  careful  in  eating  that  not  a  grain 
of  rice  is  ever  seen  to  drop  on  the  floor. 

T.     HOLLIS,  ESQ. 

of  Corscombe,  in  Devonshire,  after  re- 
turning from  his  second  tour,  wrote  the 
following  in  a  window  in  an  inn  at  Fal- 
mouth : — 

"  I  have  seen  the  specious,  vain 
Frenchman,  the  trucking  scuit  Dutch- 
man, the  tame  Dane,  the  sturdy,  self- 
righting  Swede,  the  barbarous  Russ, 
the  turbulent  Pole,  the  honest,  dull 
German,  the  pay  fighting  Swiss,  the 
subtle,  splendid  Italian,  the  salacious 
Turk,  the  sun-waruiing,  lounging  Mal- 
tese, the  piractical  Moor,  the  proud, 
cruel  Spaniard,  the  bigotted.  base  Por- 
tuguese with  their  countries — and  hail 
again  old  England,  my  native  land. 
Reader,  if  English,  Scotch  or  Irish,  re- 
joice in  the  freedom  that  is  the  felicity 
of  thy  native  land,  and  maintain  it  sound 
to  posterity.     April  14,  17.'>3." 

Dec.  11,  1798,  while  transcribing 
the  above,  it  has  struck  me  that  the 
frequent  changes  in  our  dynasty  have 
mainfv  contributed  to  strengthen  our 
rights,  (both  preceding  and  in  actual 


existence)  and  to  continue  and  extend 
yet  further,  the  elastic  action  of  public 
spirit.  In  many  instances  of  recent  ag- 
grandisement, kings  and  courtiers  seem 
to  have  been  in  a  more  direct  and  era- 
phatical  conjunction  with  the  popular 
language  and  principles,  which  after- 
terwards  the  malignant  influence  of 
prosperity  has  counteracted,  and  placed 
them  in  opposition  to. 

TOLERATION. 

The  leading  feature  for  determining 
the  true  religion  is  universal  charity. 
A  saying  of  Fitzjames,  Bishop  of  Sois- 
sons,  is  recorded,  which  will  stand  the 
test,  and  greatly  savours  of  real  chris- 
tian candour,  that  "  We  ought  to  re- 
gard even  the  Turks  as  our  brethren." 

Racine,  in  his  Discours  sur  VHis- 
toire  Ecclesiastique,  judiciously  ob- 
serves that  religion  ought  to  be  maintain- 
ed by  the  same  pure  gentle  means  which 
established  it ;  preaching,  accompanied 
by  discretion  and  the  practice  of  every 
moral  virtue  ;  and  above  all  as  most 
deserving  of  confidence,  by  unbounded 
patience. 

Not  less  edifying  is  the  view  of  reli- 
gion adopted  by  Filangieri,  when  he 
says,  ^^  \{  so  many  martyrs  had  not 
been  sacrificed  to  error,  how  many 
more  proselytes  would  have  been  gain- 
ed to  truth  ?"  Me  adds  :  "  Innumera- 
ble are  the  turnings  wherein  the  human 
intellect  has  strayed  with  regard  to  re- 
ligion, but  those  records  which  contain 
the  history  of  such  aberrations,  present 
us  v^'ith  a  supplement,  in  a  great  and 
prevailing  truth,  that  the  blood  of  the 
Martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church.  He 
further  declares  that  natural  justice  en- 
sures to  every  one  the  right  of  public 
and  private  worship, — and  that  to  force 
the  conscience  dishonours  the  service 
of  the  Supreme  I'eing,  and  is  contrary 
to  the  quiet,  noble  faithful  principles  of 
that  best  of  religions,  the  Gospel." 

St  Chrysost(un  ,'in  his  47th  Homily. 
in  Joan,  expressly  declares  that  Chris- 
tians are  not  to  use  force  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  error  :  he  eives  us  a  very  im- 
pressive and  sensible  idea  of  his  can- 
dour, when  he  s(jbjoins  :  "  The  arms 
witii  which  we  ought  to  contend  for  the 
salvation  of  men,  are  mildness  and  per- 
suasion " 

Fenelon,  setting  aside  the  pomp  and 
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parade  of  authority, "  wrote  as  follows 
with  purity  and  simplicity,  to  Louis 
XIV.; — "Grant  toleration  to  all,  not 
in  approving  every  thing  indifferently, 
but  in  patiently  permitting  vvhateverGod 
permits,  and  endeavouring  to  reclaim 
men,  by  that  meekness  of  persuasion 
which  results  from  moderation." 

INSURGENTS. 

The  insurgents  under  Walter,  a  tyler, 
of  Deptford,  in  a  reign  when  luxuries 
and  vices  abounded,  when  the  maxims 
of  government  were  only  nominally 
squared  by  the  rules  of  equity,  demand- 
ed of  the  king,  ''  That  they,  their  lands, 
possessions,  and  posterity  might  be 
free,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
slaves  nor  servitude  in  England."  The 
attempt  failed,  as  have  others,  in  re- 
peated instances,  emanating  from  that 
many-headed  monster,  the  mob.  It 
was  the  first,  however,  in  favour  of  those 
members  of  the  community  that  were 
Serfs,  then  a  considerable  body,  whose 
interests  were  not  united  in  a  common 
cause  with  the  barons  and  free  men. 

DANIEL    DAiMEK. 

Men  of  genuine  and  exalted  good- 
ness have  frequently  deviated  from  the 
precision,  and  in  some  instances,  spurn- 
ed at  the  rules  of  true  propriety.  Shall 
I  say,  with  a  laudable  and  manly  spirit? 
Oh  /  pue  71071 !  When  a  fire  broke  out 
at  his  lodgings  in  Bedford-street,  Mr. 
D.  retired  with  the  utmost  composure, 
with  a  picture  of  Milton  (^whom  he 
adored)  in  his  hand,  leaving  all  his  val- 
uables to  be  consumed  by  the  flames. 
As  an  Englishman,  Mr.  D.'s  loyalty 
was  perfectly  consistent  with  indepen- 
dence, and  liis  efforts  were  studiously 
directed  to  the  propagation  of  W^hig 
principles.  As  an  a7-07na  of  sweet- 
scented  loyalty,  he  generously  gave 
away  from  ^400  to  £'6i)\)  per  annum, 
to  the  friends  of  liberty  in  distress.  His 
charity,  as  is  well  known,  extended  al- 
so to  colleges  and  universities. 

BURKE. 

being  asked  for  a  motto  to  a  publication, 
in  which  the  subject  of  discussion   was 
the  Isle  of  Man,  jocosely  replied  : 
"  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man." 

On  the  unfinished  bust  of  brutus, 

at    FLORENCE :      MICHAEL     ANGELO, 

Sculptor. 

Itrutum  effinxisset  sculptor,  sed  mente  recurut, 
Malta  Tiri  virtus,  tfetit  et  obttupuit. 


The  distich  contains  a  very  ingenious 
and  animated  remark,  the  meaning  of 
which  may  be  thus  pointed  out,  "  The 
sculptor  would  fain  have  given  his  tes- 
timony in  favour  of  that  great  person- 
age Brutus,  have  left  a  lasting  impres- 
sion of  his  vigorous  and  honourable 
physiognomy,  but  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  his  virtue,  hushed,  silenced  the 
artist's  feelings,  and  barred  his  ef- 
fectual action." 

GEORGE    I. 

believed  in  the  prediction  of  a  French 
prophetess,  that  he  should  not  survive 
his  wife  a  year.  Soon  after  her  death, 
he  took  leave  of  the  prince  and  prin- 
cess, his  successors,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  telling  them  he  should  never  see 
them  more.  I,  for  my  part,  am  in- 
clined to  think  his  belief  was  sincere, 
and  that  he  acted  upon  it  as  such.  He 
was  then  indeed  on  the  point  of  setting 
out  for  G'ermany,  whence  it  appears 
that  be  returned  not,  as  at  the  end  of  a 
few  weeks  he  died.  Some  say  he  ha- 
ted both — whatever  of  supposition  there 
may  be  in  this,  it  sounds  to  reason  that 
he  should  be  honest  and  just  enough  to 
say  of  his  son,  afterwards  George  II. : 
"  //  est  fougueux,  77iais  il  a  de  llton- 
eur.^'  He  is  very  hot  and  fastidious, 
but  lie  has  a  great  feeling  and  sense  of 
honour. 

LORD    BATEMAN, 

an  amiable  old  nobleman,  who  resides 
on  his  estate  in  Herefordshire.  When 
knowledge  fails,  accomplishments  de- 
cay, and  mental  vigour  dies, — charity 
ma}^  shine  through  life.  This  worthy 
peer  had  a  guinea's  worth  of  silver  laid 
on  his  breakfast  table,  every  morning, 
to  divide  among  the  poor. 

ORIGINAL     LETTER     of    WASHINGTON, 

addressed  to  sidy  mohammed,  E/7i- 

pe7'or  of  Morocco. 
G7-eat  and  Magnanimous  Friend, 

Since  the  date  of  the  lettCT,  which 
the  late  congress,  by  their  president, 
addressed  to  your  Imperial  Majesty, 
the  United  States  of  America  have 
thought  proper  to  change  their  govern- 
ment, and  to  institute  a  new  one,  agree- 
able to  the  constitution,  of  which  I  have 
the  honour  of  herewith  enclosing  a 
copy.  The  time  necessarily  employed 
in  this  arduous  task,  and  the  derange- 
ments occasioned  by  so  great,  though 
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peaceable  a  revolution,  will  apologize 
and  account  for  your  Majesty's  not 
having  received  those  regular  advices 
and  marks  of  attention  from  the  United 
States,  which  the  friendship  and  mag- 
nanimity of  your  conduct  towards  them, 
afforded  reason  to  expect. 

The  United  States,  having  unani- 
mously appointed  me  to  the  supreme 
executive  authority  in  the  nation,  your 
Majesty's  letter,  of  the  17th  August, 
17-38,  which  by  reason  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  late  government,  remained 
unanswered,  has  been  delivered  to  me  ; 
I  have  also  received  the  letters  which 
your  Imperial  Majesty  has  been  so 
kind  as  to  write  in  favour  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Bashaws  of  Tunis  and 
Tripoli,  and  I  present  to  you  the  sin- 
cere acknowledgments  and  thanks  of 
the  United  States,  for  this  important 
mark  of  your  friendship  for  them. 

We  greatly  regret  that  the  hostile 
disposition  of  those  regencies  towards 
this  nation,  who  have  never  injured 
them,  is  not  to  be  removed  on  terms  in 
our  power  to  comply  with.  Within 
our  territories  there  are  no  mines,  either 
of  gold  or  silver,  and  this  young  nation, 
just  recovering  from  the  waste  and 
desolation  of  a  long  war,  have  not,  as 
yet  had  time  to  acquire  riches  by  agri- 
culture and  commerce.  But  our  soil  is 
bountiful,  and  our  people  industrious  ; 
and  we  have  reason  to  flatter  ourselves 
that  we  shall  gradually  become  useful 
to  our  friends. 

The  encouragement  which  your  Ma- 
jesty has  been  pleased,  generously,  to 
give  to  our  commerce  with  your  domi- 
nions ;  the  punctuality  with  which  you 
have  caused  the  treaty  with  us  to  be 
observed,  and  the  just  and  generous 
measures  taken,  in  the  case  of  Captain 
Proctor,  make  a  deep  impression  on 
the  United  States,  and  confirm  their 
respect  for,  and  attachment  to  your  Im- 
perial Majesty. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  have  this  op- 
portunity of  assuring  your  Majesty  that 
while  I  remain  at  the  head  of  this  na- 
tion, I  shall  not  cease  to  promote  every 
measure  that  may  conduce  to  the 
friendship  and  harmony  which  so  hap- 
pily subsist  between  your  empire  and 
them,  and  shall  esteem  myself  happy 
cfti  every  occasion,  of  convincing  your 


Majesty  of  the  high  sense  f  which  in 
common  with  the  whole  nation)  I  en- 
tertain of  the  magnanimity,  wisdom 
and  benevolence  of  your  Majesty. 

In  the  course  of  the  approaching 
winter,  the  National  Legislature,  (which 
is  called  l)y  the  former  name  of  Con- 
gress) will  assemble,  and  I  shall  take 
care  that  nothing  be  omitted  that  may 
be  necessary  to  cause  the  correspon- 
dence between  our  countries  to  be 
maintained  and  conducted  in  a  manner 
agreeable  to  your  Majesty,  and  satis- 
factory to  all  the  parties  concerned  in  it. 

May  the  Almighty  bless  your  Impe- 
rial Majesty,  our  great  and  magnani- 
mous friend,  with  his  constant  guidance 
and  protection. 

Written  at  the  City  of  New- York, 
the  first  day  of  December,  1789- 

(Signed)  G.  Washington". 

ARTHUR    MURPHV. 

I  walked  to  town  with  Mr.  Murphy, 
on  the  fast  day,  Nov.  29,  1798.  He 
lived  in  Queen's  Buildings,  Knights- 
bridge.  We  had  useful  discourse  on  a 
variety  of  matters,  as  he  could  combine 
instruction  with  elegant  entertainment. 
It  appeared  that  he  had  been  always 
averse  to  the  principle  of  the  American 
war,  and  though  he  had  an  employ- 
ment under  government,  as  commis- 
sioner of  bankrupts,  as  the  friend  of 
political  morality  and  oi"  common  sense, 
he  could  blame  the  madness  of  the  ex- 
isting ministers.  As  a  writer  he  had 
no  little  claims  to  attention,  and  he 
wished  well  to  his  country,  but  in  his 
literary  labours,  never  attempted  any 
thing,  in  the  way  of  party. 

DUNG 

should  not  be  applied  to  wheat  crops, 
as  it  makes  the  land  foul,  and  it  has 
long  been  observed  by  myself  and  oth- 
ers, that  though  there  may  be  a  great 
burden  of  straw,  there  will  be  but  little 
wheat.  Dung  is  most  beneficial,  and 
at  times,  may  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  potatoes,  turnips  and  the  artificial 
grasses,  making  wheat  the  last  crop  in 
the  course. — See  Scott's  Poem  on 
Farming. 

GILBERT    WAKEFIELD.    (I8OO). 

Of  this  gentleman,  who  occupies  such 
a  space  in  the  department  of  classical 
criticism,  report  testifies  that  he  can 
never  sleep  out  of  his  own  house,  and 
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that  from  the  time  he  goes  to  Iiis  bro- 
ther's at  Richmondj  until  his  return,  he 
never  sleeps. 

It  is  also  a  remarkable  trait  in  the 
character  of  so  benevolent  a  man,  that 
he  attended  all  public  executions,  so  as 
to  be  noticed  as  a  constant  attendant 
by  the  persons  officially  engaged  in 
these  exaggerations  of  justice.  He  de- 
scribed it  as  a  study  of  human  nature  ! 

SrrERSTITION. 

At  Wavertree,  near  Liverpool,  is  a 
well  wliich  during  many  ages  has  borne, 
and  still  bears,  the  following  monkish 
inscription  : 

Qui  non  dat  quod  habet, 

Daemon  iniVa  lidet. 

The  language  is  not  very  courtly,  and 
joined  with  the  sentiment,  imports  that 
every  wise  man  will  readily  give  some- 
thing— who  does  not,  let  him  be  devot- 
ed to  destruction. 

Alms  were  formerly  solicited  here — 
and  the  devil  bdow  served  all  the  pur- 
poses of  a  loaded  pistol,  to  the  igno- 
rant traveller,  who  was  thereby  intimi- 
dated out  of  his  money. 

George  II.  had  implicit  faith  in  the 
German  notion  of  vampyres.  This  is 
affirmed,  with  the  dry  precision  of  his- 
torical truth,  by  Horace  Walpole. 

ANDltCW    MARVEL. 

By  a  singular  variety  of  fortune,  he 
was  the  secret  adviser  of  Prince  Rupert, 
nephew  of  Charles  I.  and  the  favourite 
tutor  of  Mr.  Dutton,  nephew  to  Oliver 
Cromwell,  to  the  ftither  of  whom,  he  al- 
so acted  as  Latin  secretary,  under  Mil- 
ton. He  was  afterwards  one  of  the 
protectors  of  Milton. 

A    CONQUEROR 

is  thus  defined  by  Fenelon  :  "  Un  Con- 
querant  est  un  hoinnie,  ^c.  A  con- 
queror is  a  man  whom  God,  in  the  dis- 
pensation of  his  Providence,  lets  loose 
upon  mankind  as  a  formidable  and  in- 
exorable despoiler,  inflicting  a  dreadful 
punishn)ent  on  a  devoted  country,  and 
making  as  many  slaves  as  there  are 
free  men."  May  I  not  be  permitted  to 
add  :  '^  Disfiguring  the  works  of  man, 
frequently  profaning  the  name  and  vio- 
lating the  altars  of  the  great  God  !" 

GENERAL    MOREAU, 

Prior  to  the  French  revolution,  had 
applied  for   a   sub-lieutenancv  of  Dra- 


sagacity  is  to  be  found  in  this  ancient 
hauteur ;  we  discover  a  more  solid 
foundation  capable  of  sustaining  milita- 
ry operations,  in  the  practical  schools  of 
proficiency,  established  by  the  policy  of 
the  revolution.  Introduced  tO  a  mili- 
tary life,  on  that  general  scale,  Moreau 
was  soon  elected  commander  of  a  battal- 
ion of  National  Guards.  Then  devot- 
ing himself  to  the  various  occupations 
of  his  profession,  his  whole  attention  di- 
rected to  a  single  object,  we  beliold  Jiim 
rising  through  all  the  gradations  of  ser- 
vice, till  we  find  him  by  the  brilliancy 
of  personal  talents,  exalted  to  suprfme 
command.  His  skill  in  the  direction  of 
military  energies  was  early  sheivn,  and 
it  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  upon  it. 

"■  RICH  St'ExNCER."' 

Ainon?  the  citizens  of  London,  it  has 
not  in  any  period  of  its  liistory  produ- 
ced one  who  possessed  more  public 
spirit,  wealth,  and  patriotism,  than  ."^ir 
John  Spencer,  who  was  lord  mayor  iu 
ir)y4.  This  princely  citizen  is  said  to 
have  died  possessed  of  c£'800,()00,  ac- 
quired in  the  pursuits  of  commerce.  In 
a  curious  pamplilet  printed  in  iGjl, 
there  is  the  following  singular  anec- 
dote respecting  ■■'  Rich  S|)encer/'  for  so 
Sir  John  was  usually  called. 

'■Tn  Queen  Elizabeth's  days,  a  pirate 
of  Dunkirk  laid  a  plot  with  twelve  of 
his  mates,  to  cany  away  Sir  John  Spen- 
cer ;  which  if  he  had  done,  c£50,000 
would  not  have  redeemed  him.  He 
came  over  the  seas  in  a  shallop. witli  12 
musketeers,  and  in  the  niglit  came  into 
Barking  Creek,  and  left  tiie  shallop  in 
the  custody  of  six  of  his  men,  and  with 
the  other  six  came  as  far  as  Islington, 
and  there  hid  themselves  in  ditches 
near  the  path  in  wliich  Sir  John  came 
to  his  house  ;  but  by  the  providence  of 
God,  Sir  John,  upon  some  extraordina- 
ry occasion,  was  forced  to  stay  in  Lon- 
don that  night,  otherwise  they  had  ta- 
ken him  away  ;  and  they,  fearing  they 
should  be  discovered,  in  the  ni^^ht  time 
came  to  their  shallop,  and  so  came  sixk 
to  Dunkirk  again." 

Sir  .?ohn  Spencer  left  an  only  daugh- 
ter, who  was  carrif^d  off"  from  ('anoni)u- 
ry  House  [Sir  John's  residence]  in  a 
baker's  basket,  by  William  LordConip- 
ton,  who  married  her.    From  this  unitr.i 


goons,  but  was  refused,  as  not  being  of    the  Earls  of  Northampton  are  lineally 
noble  birth.     Only  a  small  portion  of    descended.  ^ 
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ORIGINAL    ANECDOTES LITERARY    NEWS REMARKABLE    INCIDENTS,    tc. 


MR.  COUTTS,  THE  BANKER. 
Died,  on  Sunday,  Feb.  26,  1822,  at  liis 
house  in  Stratton-street,  Piccadilly,  ag^ed  87, 
Thomas  Coidts,  esq.  the  oldest  and  most 
opulent  banker  in  London.  Mr.Coutts  was 
a  native  of  Scotland,  where  his  father  acted 
as  a  banker  in  Edinburgh,  and  placed  his 
eldest  son  John  as  his  agent  in  London, who 
began  the  great  concern,  of  which  the  sub- 
ject of  this  article  was  at  the  head.  A  few 
years  after  John  took  his  younger  brother 
Thomas  into  partnership,  and  the  house 
has  continued  to  rise  gradually  to  its  pres- 
ent state  of  opulence.  This  house  enjoyed 
a  peculiar  advantage, for  there  was  not  then 
a  banker  west  of  Temple-bar,  the  house  of 
Druramond  commencing  about  the  same 
time.  The  affairs  of  banking  in  London 
was  begun  by  the  goldsmiths,  who  having 
places  of  safety  for  their  own  valuable  arti- 
cles, persons  were  induced  to  send  their 
notes,  cash,  &.c.  to  them  for  safefy,  and  to 
draw  as  they  wanted.  The  house  of  Coutts 
was  never  in  that  business.  Mr.  Thomas 
Coutts  married  aMrs.Starkey,who,it  seems, 
was  his  brother's  servant,  and  this  event 
was  a  temporary  cause  of  shyness  between 
them  ;  which  however  soon  vanished.  By 
this  lady  he  had  three  daughters,  the  eldest 
married  to  Col.  North,  eldest  son  of  the 
minister,  Lord  North,  who  died  Earl  of 
Guilford  ;  the  second  is  the  widow  of  the 
late  Marquis  of  Bute,  and  the  youngest  is 
the  wife  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  On  the 
death  of  his  brother,  Mr.  C.  became  the 
head  of  the  house,  and  succeeded  to  his  for- 
tune, which  enabled  him  to  give  to  each  of 
his  daughters  £30,000  on  the  day  of  mar- 
riage. Mr.  Coutts,  altho'  the  vciy  soul  of 
the  banking  house,  found  time  to  take  his 
three  daughters  on  an  excursion  to  Italy,  at 
the  time  Mr.  Burdett,  eldest  brother  of  Sir 
Francis,  and  Lord  Montacute  were  on  their 
travels.  It  was  said,that  the  two  travellers 
were  to  have  married  two  of  Mr.  Coutts's 
daughters  ;  but  the  tragical  death  of  those 
two  gentlemen  at  the  falls  of  Schaffhausen 
put  an  end  to  these  prospects,  and  one  of 
the  daughters  has  since  been  happily  joined 
in  wedlock  to  the  surviving  brother  of  Mr. 
Burdett.  !Mr.  Coutts  was  for  many  years  in 
habits  of  intimacy  with  Mr.  Garrick,  Mr. 
Smith,  and  other  ctls^brated  theatrical  char- 
acters ;  and  by  frequenting  the  Green  Room 
he  became  intimate  with  tiie  amiable  Miss 
Mellon,  to  whom  he  afterwards  was  attach- 
ed. His  first  favour  bestowed  on  this  lady 
is  said  to  have  been  a  present  of  ten  thou- 
sand pounds.  Tlie  possession  of  such  a 
sum  of  money  enabled  her  to  live  in  a  man- 
ner so  fa''  beyond  what  her  salary  as  a  per- 
former would  allow,  tliat  her  friends  gave 
out  that  she  had  gained  a  prize  of  te\i  tliou- 
sand  in  the  lottery.  She  afterwards  pur- 
chased property  at  Cheltenham  and  the  es- 


tate she  has  long  enjoyed  at  Highgate, 
Whether  any  thing  more  than  platonic  love 
existed  between  them,  cannot  be  determin- 
ed, but  the  scandalous  Chronicles  began  to 
whisper,  and  Mr.  Coutts  is  said  to  have  in- 
troduced Miss  Mellon  to  his  family  as  his 
natural  daughter.  In  three  dajs  after  his 
first  wife  died,  he  led  Miss  iVlellon  to  the  al- 
tar, whose  benevolent  and  generous  con- 
duct, as  Mrs.  Coutts,  is  well  known.  Many 
years  ago  Mr.  Coutts  purchased  the  house 
at  the  corner  of  Stratton-street,  which,  when 
his  eldest  daughter,  Lady  Guilford,  lost  her 
husband,  he  much  enlarged,  so  that  she  lived 
some  time  under  the  same  roof  with  him. 
On  his  second  marriage  he  began  to  exhibit 
the  highest  style  of  living  ;  his  present  Maj- 
esty and  the  princes  of  the  blood  often  vis- 
iting him.  As  a  man  of  business  Mr.  Coutts 
was  indefatigable,  and  at  the  age  of  eighty 
he  conducted  the  chief  correspondence  of 
the  concern  himself.  He  had  three  gentle- 
men concerned  with  him,  Sir  Edmund  An- 
trobus.  Sir  Coutts  Trotter  and  Mr.  Majori- 
banks  ;  but  he  still  would  be  the  active  man^ 
and  used  to  go  to  the  banking  house  every 
morning  at  9,  and  there  employ  himself  un- 
til the  business  of  the  day  was  over.  By  an 
arrangement  he  made  som:'  time  before  his 
death,  he  left  his  share  of  the  banking  house 
to  Mrs.  Coutts,  to  whom  he  also  left  all  his 
property,  which  it  is  said  amounts  to  up- 
wards of  700,0001.  exclusive  of  a  very  large 
fortune  which  had  been  before  settled  upon 
her.  This  distribution  of  his  property  to 
the  exclusion  of  his  children  has,  of  course, 
been  much  canvassed,  and  many  reports 
have  prevailed  whicii  it  is  not  our  business 
te  record.  The  lady  is  said  by  some  to  con- 
sider herself  merely  as  a  trustee  with  sole 
powers,  while  others  relate  that  she  has 
made  offers  of  contingent  advantages  to 
the  daughters,  which  they  ha^^e  judged  it 
not  proper  to  accept  From  our  knowledge 
however,  of  her  liberal  character,  we  are 
persuaded  that  if  a  reaction  of  feeling  does 
not  take  place,  the  results  will  be  satisfac- 
tory and  honourable  to  all  parties.  Be  it  as 
it  may,  the  rise  of  an  actress,  the  daughter 
of  the  post-master  of  Cheltenham  to  be  the 
most  wealthy  female  of  her  time,  is  a  social 
phenomenon. 

NEW    WORKS 

Life,  Fashion,  and  Feeling  :  a  Tale  ;  by 
Mary  Anne  Hedge,  3  vols. 

Constance  :    a  Tale  ;  by  Isabel  Hill. 

The  Flatterer  ;  or.  False  Fxiendship  :  a 
Tale  ;  by  M.  A.  Hedge. 

Original  Tales  of  My  Landlord  ;  exem- 
plifying the  Force  of  Experience,  &ic. ;  by 
VV.  Gardner,  with  engravings  on  wood. 

The  Wizard  Priest,  and  the  Witch  :  a  Ro- 
mance ;  by  Quintin  Poynet,  esq.  3  vols. 

The  Village  Coquette  ;  by  the  author  of 
Such  is  the  VV.nld,3  vols. 
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Illustrations  of  Shakspearc,  are  at  this 
time  in  course  of  publication,  fVotn  pictures 
painted  expressly,  by  Robekt  Smirke,  Lsq. 
R.  A.  and  eng^raved  in  the  finest  style  by 
the  most  eminent  historical  engravers. 

^  roi/age  of' Discovery  into  the  South 
Siinl  iieenng''s  Straits, for  the 
purpose  of  finding  out  a  North- 
East  Passage,  undertaken  in  the 
Years  1815,  l6,  1",  nnd  18,  in  the 
ship  Riiric,  under  the  command  of 
Otto  Von  Kotzebue.  In  3  vols.  Svo. 
illustrated  with  numerous  Plates 
and  Maps. 

This  voyage  was  undertaken  under  the 
immediate  patronage  and  at  the  sole  ex- 
pense of  Count  RomanzoiT.  The  vessel  des- 
tined for  the  purpose  was  the  Ruvic,  of  180 
tons  burthen  only,  which  enabled  it,  from 
its  small  draft  of  water,  to  approach  more 
in-shore,  and  observe  the  coast  more  mi- 
nutely than  a  larger  vessel  would  have  done. 
It  contained,  notwithstanding,  every  thing 
that  was  desirable  for  the  purposes  of  health 
and  comfort  ;  for  of  all  the  crew,  including 
two  naturalists,  a  physician,  and  a  painter, 
only  one  died,tho'  the  voj'age  lasted  3 years. 
In  the  South  Sea  Captain  Kolzebue  had 
the  pleasure  of  raising  a  monument  to  the 
fame  of  the  promoter  of  his  expedition,  and 
also  to  the  memory  of  his  two  brave  coun- 
trymen Kutusoff  and  Suwarroff,  naming 
after  Count  Ronianzoff  a  beautiful  island 
which  he  discovered  in  lat  14.  57.  20.  south. 
Ion.  140.  20.  30  west,  and  two  groups  of 
islands,  which  he  discovered  not  far  from 
the  Penrhyn  islands,  after  the  military  he- 
roes. Of  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  these 
newly  discovered  islands,  a  most  captiva- 
ting picture  is  given,  particularly  of  those 
of  Radack,  one  of  the  chain  of  coral 
islands;  the  navigation  of  which  is  so  dan- 
gerous, that  it  is  to  he  hoped  this  consider- 
ation, added  to  its  affording  nothing  of  val- 
ue to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  Europeans,  may 
long  keep  them  in  their  present  innocence 
and  simplicity,  untinctured  by  the  vices  in- 
curred with  tile  artiticial  wants  by  which  at- 
tempts at  what  is  called  civilization  are  al- 
ways accompanied.  The  inhabitants  of 
Radack  seem  to  resemble,  in  integrity  and 
benevolence,  the  natives  of  the  Pelew  is- 
lands ;  their  manners  are  strictly  moiiest ; 
their  forms  are  slender  and  symmetrical  ; 
their  daiues  cstromely  graceful :  indeed  to 
sing,  to  dance,  to  crown  themselves  with 
flowers,  and  sport  upon  the  waves,  seem  the 
sole  occupations  of  life  with  these  happy 
islanders.  From  the  island  of  Aur,  the  lit- 
tle society  of  the  Ruric  gained  an  interest- 
ing and  valuable  addition  in  the  person  of 
Kad;i,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Uile,  be- 
longing to  the  Carolinas.  This  man,  along 
With  three  of  his  companions,  after  drifting 
about  the  sea  for  eighteen  months  in  conse- 
quence of  a  storm  which  drove  them  ont  of 
their  course,  had  been  rescued  from  the 
most  miserable  prospect  of  the  most  linger- 


ing death,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Aur,  ou 
whose  shores  they  were  cast,  1500  English 
miles  west  of  the  place  whence  they  had 
originally  set  out.  There  is  something  very 
affecting  in  the  history  of  this  man  ;  in  his 
struggles  between  his  gratitude  to  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  he  had  found  so  kind  a 
home,  and  his  yearnings  to  return  to  his 
native  country,  which  bethought  he  might 
accomplish,  by  means  of  Capt.  Kotzebue, 
as  he  knew  that  vessels  like  his,  and  man- 
ned with  white  men,  occasionally  visited 
Ulle.  His  parting  scene  with  the  generous 
chief  and  tiie  other  inhabitants  of  Aur,  is 
affectingly  described  by  Capt.  Kotzebue. 
All  on  board  were  grieved  at  his  determina- 
tion to  remain  among  his  old  associates, 
which  he  could  not  impart  to  them  without 
the  utmost  emotion,  and  many  struggles 
with  himself.  Capt.  Kotzebue  parted  with 
him  with  great  reluctance,and  with  a  deg^ree 
of  sorrow,  which  was  the  highest  tribute 
possible  to  Kadu's  virtues.  The  narrative 
increases  in  interest,  in  proportion  as  he 
draws  nearer  to  the  goal  of  his  hopes.  The 
dangerous  voyage  of  Beering's  Straits  he 
was  obliged  to  nmke  with  only  one  officer 
on  board  to  relieve  him  in  his  arduous  duty 
of  keeping  watch,  as  well  as  of  command- 
ijig  the  vessel  ;  being  obliged  to  leave  his 
second  lieutenant  at  Kamtschatka  on  ac- 
count of  his  health.  On  the  morning  of 
June  20th,  1815,  they  descried  Beering's 
island,  the  high  rocks  of  which,  covered 
with  snow .  afford  only  an  ungenial  prospect 
to  mariners.  Thick  fogs  for  the  next  seven 
days  most  vexatiously  obscured  the  coast 
which  they  were  so  anxious  to  explore ;  but 
on  the  27th  they  were  enabled  to  land  ou 
an  island  called  by  the  inhabitants  Tschi- 
bocki.  These  people,  who  were  very  filthy 
in  their  dress  and  appearance,  did  not  ap- 
pear to  have  seen  any  Europeans  before, 
but  notwithstanding  this  they  were  inclined 
to  welcome  them  very  kindly  ;  they  embra- 
ced Captain  Kotzebue  one  after  the  other, 
r\il)bed  their  noses  hard  against  his,  and 
ended  their  caresses  by  spitting  in  their 
hands,  and  rubbing  them  several  times 
over  his  face.  They  then  brought  forth  a 
wooden  troi'gh  of  whale  blubber,  which 
they  seemed  to  esteem,  and  insisted  on  liis 
partaking  of  it  with  them,  after  which  one 
v,i)o  appeared  the  chief  ordered  a  dance. 
Accordingly,  one  of  them  .stepped  forwards 
and  made  the  most  comical  motions  with  his 
whole  body,  without  stirring  from  his  place, 
making  the  most  hideous  grimaces  ;  the 
others  sang  a  song,  consisting  of  only  two 
notes,  sometimes  laudcr,  sometimes  lower, 
and  the  time  was  beat  on  a  tambourine.  If 
our  space  admitted  of  it,  v/e  could  multiply 
extracts  of  great  interest  to  our  readers. 

NASTURTIUM. 

The  blossoms  have  been  observed  to  emit 
electric  sparks  towards  evening,  which  was 
first  noticed  by  the  daughter  of  the  illustri- 
ous Linnaus,  who  could  not  credit  the  ac- 
count until  he  had  seen  the  phenomenon. 
Ii  ,s  seen  most  distinctly  with  the  eye  part- 
ly closed. 
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ERUPTION    OP    CARBONIZED    WOOD    AT 

NEW    MADRID. 

During  the  eartli(|uake  which  destroyed 
New  Madrid  on  the  6th  January  1812,  and 
wViich  was  tVlt  two  hundred  miles  around, 
Mr.  Bringicr  liappened  to  be  passing  in  it.s 
ncigiihourhood  when  the  principal  shock 
took  place.  The  violence  ol'the  earthquake 
havi,  g-  destroyed  the  earthy  strata  impend- 
ing over  the  subterraneous  cavities  existing 
probaldy  in  an  extensive  bed  of  wood,  high- 
ly carbonized,  occasioned  the  whole  su- 
perior mass  to  settle.  This  mass  pressing 
upon  the  water,  which  had  filled  the  lower 
ca>  itifs,  (breed  it  out,  and  blew  up  the  earth 
^vilh  loud  explosions.  It  rushed  out  in  all 
directions,  bringing  with  it  an  enormous 
(juanHty  of  carbonized  wood,  reduced  moslly 
inlo  dust,  trhich  was  ejected  to  the  height  of 
from  10  to  15/cf/  and  fell  in  a  black  show- 
er, mixed  «ith  the  sand  which  its  rapid  mo- 
tion had  forced  along:  atth*"  same  time  the 
roaring  and  whistling  produced  by  the  im- 
petuosity of  (he  ail  escaping  from  its  con- 
finement, seemed  to  increase  the  horrible 
disorder  of  the  trees,  which  every  where 
encumbered  each  other,  being  blown  up, 
cracking  and  splitting,  and  falling  by  thou- 
sands at  a  time.  In  the  mean  time  the  sur- 
face was  sinking,  and  a  black  liquid  was 
rising  np  to  the  belly  of  Mr.  Bringier's 
horse,  which  stood  motionless,  struck  with 
panic  and  terror.  These  occurrences  occu- 
pied nearly  two  minutes.  The  trees  kept 
falling  here  and  there,  and  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  country  remained  covered  with 
holes,  which,  to  compare  small  things  with 
great,  resembled  so  many  craters  of  volca- 
noes, surrounded  with  a  ring  of  carbonized 
wood  and  sand,  which  rose  to  the  height  of 
about  seven  feet.  The  depth  of  several  of 
these  holes,  when  measured  some  time  after, 
did  not  exceed  20  feet,  hut  tiie  quicksand 
had  washed  into  tliem.  Air.  Bringier  noti- 
ced a  tendency  to  carbonization  in  all  the 
vegetable  substances  tliat  had  been  soaking 
in  the  ponds  produced  by    these   eruptions. 

INSTI.VCT    OF    THE    HONEV-EaTER    BIRD. 

Capt.  Kotzebue  mentions  the  following 
circumstance  respecting  tliese  birds  "  The 
Hottentots,  who  have  a  very  quick  sight,  try 
to  observe  a  bee  living  home  with  its  honey, 
and  pursue  it  :  but  they  often  would  not 
succeed  in  following  the  bee,  were  they  not 
assisted  by  tlie  honey-eater  birds,  which 
{•erceive  the  intention  of  the  men.  The  bird 
now  pursues  the  bee,  and  gives  the  Hotten- 
tots, who  pursue  both,  a  signal  by  a  whistle 
where  the  lioneycomb  is,  and  when  they 
have  taken  out  the  honey,  they  throw  some 
to  the  bird  as  a  reward  for  his  service." 

SEA-SNAKE    OF    THE    ALEUTIANS,     NORWEGI- 
ANS,   AND    Tlir.    IlKimulIANS. 

Pontoppidan  describes  a  monstrous  sea- 
snake  said  to  appear  occasionally  on  the 
coast  of  Norway  :  and  relations  of  a  sim- 
ilar description  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
writings  of  other  authors.  Very  lately,  in 
the  vear  1808,  the  remains  of  a  remarkable 
animal,  answering  in  some  degree  to  the 
description  of  Pontoppidan,  was  cast  ashore 


on  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  and  has  been 
described  by  Dr.  Barclay  in  the  first  volume 
ol'  the  Memoirs  of  the  Wernerian  JSatural 
History  Society.  In  the  Memoirs  of  the 
-same  Society,  there  is  an  interesting  notice 
bv  the  Rev  Mr.  Maclean  of  Small  Isles,  of 
an  animal  supposed  to  be  of  this  tribe, 
which  was  observed  near  the  island  of  Eigg, 
one  of  the  Hebrides  ;  and  in  the  second 
volume  of  Kotzebue's  late  Voyage  we  have 
the  follow  ing  notice  of  a  sea-iisonster,  said 
to  resemble  a  serpent  :  "  M.  KrinkolTs  de- 
scription of  a  sea-animal  that  pursued  him 
at  Bearing's  Island,  where  he  had  gone  for 
the  purpose  of  hunting,  is  very  remarkable  ; 
several  Aleutians  affirms  they  have  often 
seen  this  animal.  It  is  of  the  shape  of  the 
red  serpent,  and  is  immensely  long  ;  the 
head  resembles  that  of  a  sea-lion,  and  two 
disproportionately  large  eyes  give  it  a 
frightlul  appearance.  It  was  fortunate  for 
us,"  said  Krinkofl",  "  that  we  were  so  near 
the  land,  or  else  the  monster  might  have 
destroyed  us  ;  it  stretched  its  head  far  above 
the  water,  looked  about  for  its  prey,  and 
vanished.  The  head  soon  appeared  again, 
and  that  considerably  nearer ;  we  rowed 
with  all  our  might,  and  -vere  very  happy  to 
have  reached  the  shore  in  safety.  If  a  sea- 
serpent  has  been  really  seen  on  the  coast  of 
North  America,  it  may  have  been  one  of 
this  frightful  species." 

SHAKSPEARE. 
The  following  is  copied  from  an  Irish 
newspaper  : — "  There  is  a  portrait  of  Shak- 
speare  in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  of 
Dublin,  which  contains  an  inscription  indi- 
cating that  it  was  piesrnted  bj'  our  immor- 
tal bard  himself  to  Ann  Hathaway  :  and 
Major  W.  Stewart,  of  Lisburn,  has  favoured 
the  Belfast  paper  w  ith  the  following  copy  of 
an  original  letter  also  sent  to  this  young  la- 
dy b3'  Shakspcare  when  he  w as  27,  and 
she  19  years  of  age  ;  she  afterwards  be- 
came his  wife : — 

"  TO    ANNA    HATHAWAYE. 

"  Deeresste  Anna, — As  thou  haste  alwaye 
founde  mee  toemye  worde  moste  trewe,  soe 
thou  Shalt  see  I  have  stryctly  kept  mye 
promyse, — I  pray  you  perfume  thys  mye 
poor  locke  with  thy  balmy  kisses,  forre 
thenne  indeed  shalle  kyngcs  themselves 
bow  and  p<iy  homage  toe  it.  I  do  assine 
thee  no  rude  hand  bathe  knottiddeitte,  thye 
Willy's  alone  hath  done  the  worke  Ney- 
therre  the  gyldede  bnwble  that  envyronnes 
the  head  of  Majestie,  noe  norre  honourres 
most  mightee,  would  give  mee  halfe  the  jo}', 
as  didde  thyse,  my  little  worke  for  thee. 
The  feelingclhatte  didde  neeresteapproache 
untoe  itte,  w  as  that  which  commethe  nygh- 
este  untoe  God,  meeke  and  gentle  Charytye, 
forre  thalte  virtue,  O  !  Anna,  doe  I  love,  doe 
I  cheryshe  thee  inne  mye  hcarte  ;  forre 
thou  art  as  a  talle  cederre  stretchy nge  forthe 
its  branches,  and  succourynge  the  smallere 
plants  frome  nyppynge  winterre  orr  the 
boysterouse  windes. —  Farewelle,  toe-mor- 
rowe  byetymes  I  will  see  thee  ;  tille  thenne 
adicuc.     Sw  eet  love,  thynne  everre, 

"'Wm.    SnAKePERE," 
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RAYMOND  THE  ROMANTIC,  AlVD  HIS  FIVE  WISHES. 

(European  Magazine.) 


rilHAT  delightful  old  pastoral  writer, 
-■-  Izaak  VValton,  the  Virgil  of  An- 
glers, has  recorded  it  of  St.  Jerome  that 
he  formed  three  grand  wishes  ;  namely 
<'  to  have  seen  Christ  in  the  flesh, — 
to  have  heard  St.  Paul  preach, — and 
to  have  beheld  Rome  in  her  glory." 
My  own  desires  were  never  sufficiently 
magnificent  to  match  with  these  splen- 
did conceptions,  but  still  they  possessed 
enough  of  singularity,  to  be  in  perfect 
consonance  with  my  title  of  Raymond 
the  Romantic.  They  were  then,  five 
in  number,  and  of  the  following  char- 
acter. To  descend  to  the  bottom  of 
the  Sea  in  a  Diving  Bell :  to  ascend 
into  the  Air  in  a  Balloon  :  to  go  down 
into  the  Earth,  in  one  of  the  deepest 
Mines  :  to  pass  into  the  Crater  of  a 
Burning  Mountain  :  and  to  behold  an 
Apparition  !  He  who  hath  seen  these, 
thought  I,  may  boast  of  having  seen 
somewhat  ;  little  imagining  that  it 
would  ever  be  my  fate  to  look  upon 
them  all,  and  still  less  that  1  should 
have  to  record  the  sight  of  them.  Fifty 
years  since,  when  my  hair  was  black 
and  my  locks  crisp,  my  form  strong  and 
handsome,  and  my  heart  as  fearless  as 
it  was  ardent,  I  was  ever  on  the  search 
for  romantic  adventures,  in  which  any 
degree  of  danger  was  never  worth  con- 
sideration, provided  it  were  counter- 
balanced with  adventures  sufficiently 
wild,  heroic,  and  out  of  the  common 
course  of  daring  enterprize.     It  is  not 
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to  be  doubted,  that  in  these  expeditions 
I  was  frequently  involved  in  the  most 
imminent  hazards  :  which  however  lit- 
tle they  affiicted  me  at  the  time,  never 
failed,  in  the  moments  of  cool  reflec- 
tion, to  make  my  very  soul  shudder 
even  at  the  remembrance  of  the  past 
danger.  After  ascending  the  rugged 
and  perpendicular  face  of  a  rock  with 
old  Rosenskbld,  of  Rona's  Hill,  in  the 
Zetland  Islands,  I  have  lain  the  live- 
long night,  bathed  in  perspiration,  at 
the  thoughts  of  what,  when  it  existed 
in  all  its  terrors,  did  not  even  awaken 
alarm.  After  rushing  out  to  a  wreck, 
when  the  waves  frequently  enveloped 
me  in  a  glassy  green  shroud,  and  some- 
times threw  me  back  three  feet  for 
every  one  that  I  swam  forward  ;  when 
I  have  pierced  down  even  to  the  hold 
of  the  sinking  vessel,  the  very  danger 
suspended  both  fear  and  feeling,  but  iii 
a  subsequent  moment  of  rest,  I  have 
felt  all  the  horrors  of  ray  former  situa- 
tion, and  have  passed  hours  in  a  terror 
of  mind,  that  was  worse  than  drown- 
ing. In  like  manner,  did  all  my  ro- 
mantic adventures,  and  all  the  most 
awful  tales  to  which  I  have  listened 
with  such  delight,  haunt  me  when  they 
concluded  ;  like  spirits  of  a  former  age 
appearing  to  the  men  of  the  present. 
In  many  of  my  wild  achievements,  my 
early  friend  George  Harvey  was  my 
most  fearless  companion  ;  a  similarity 
of  disposition  had  united  us^  until  the 
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more  serious  employment  of  life,  which 
breaks  hearts,  dissolves  friendships, 
deadens  the  affections,  destroys  love, 
and  entirely  changes  the  whole  soul,  by 
its  separations,  called  hira  to  the  North- 
ern Regions,  in  the  Fire-Drake  of  Ler- 
wick, and  detained  me  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Zetland  Isles.  It  will  not  be 
wondered  at,  as  there  was  so  strong  a 
bond  of  imity  between  George  Harvey 
and  myself,  that  we  jointly  vowed  at 
parting,  not  only  to  keep  faith  and 
friendship  inviolate, to  gaze  on  the  heav- 
enly bodies  at  the  same  hours,  and  ex- 
dianged  charmed  tokens  to  keep  the 


magician  Time  from  altering  the  heart.; 
but  also  tliat  we  m  ide  each  other  a  so- 
lemn promise  that  if  either  died,  the 
survivor  should,  if  possible,  visit  the 
body  of  the  deceased,  who,  if  permit- 
ted, should  return  that  melancholy  act 
of  affection  to  his  friend.  This  awful 
engagement,  which  might  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  gratification  of  one  of 
my  extraordinary  wishes,  was  in  fact, 
the  procurer  of  satisfaction  in  an  'ther 
instance  ;  and  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  fulfilment  of  this  prom- 
ise form  the  ground  work  of  my  first 
story. 


THE    DIVING-BELL. 


O  Loid  !  methouf^ht  wliat  pain  it  was  to  drown  ! 


ShakspearC' 


The  Fire-Drake  of  Lerwick,  was 
one  of  those  vessels,  which  daring  men 
have  launched  at  almost  every  period 
of  the  History  of  English  Navigation, 
to  venture  towards  the  Black  Rock  and 
Four  whirlpools  of  the  Arctic  regions, 
and  the  discovery  of  a  North-\¥est 
Passage.  After  a  long  and  fatiguing 
voyage,  in  which  deadi  and  privations 
had  reduced  the  crew  to  half  its  origi- 
nal number,  and  had  changed  the  rest 
to  shadows  of  what  they  once  were  ; 
in  the  middle  of  December,  17  -  -,  the 
Fire-Drake  was  seen  from  the  point  of 
Lambaness,  making  sail  for  our  Islands. 
The  three  latter  months  of  the  year  in 
Zetland  are  uncertain  in  their  weather, 
and  frequently  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  approaches  of  vessels  from  any 
quarter  towards  the  land.  Violent  but 
changeable  gales,  torrents  of  rain,  and 
storms  of  snow,  are  opposed  to  the  skill 
of  the  mariner  ;  although  it  be  sup- 
ported by  the  thought,  that  he  is  steer- 
ing his  bark  homewards.  As  the  ves- 
sel neared  with  a  gentle  gale  from  the 
North-West,  for  the  Island  of  Unst,  the 
wind  suddenly  shifted  to  the  Westward, 
and  blew  with  such  fury,  that  though 
the  sails  were  rapidly  reefed,  the  Fire- 
Drake  was  carried  along  through  the 
rushing  waters  with  the  same  velocity 
that  a  feather  or  a  falling  leaf  is  swept 
over  a  plain  in  Autumn.  The  sea  be- 
gan to  heave  and  swell  its  bosom  as  if 
preparing  for  a  coming  storm,  every 
wave  rolling  up  a  larger  sheet  of  foam 
than  the    preceding,    and   the  ocean 


changing  its  colour  from  a  verdant 
green  to  a  dark  brown  hue.  Besides 
the  swiftness  with  which  the  Fire- 
Drake  was,  as  it  were,  swept  through 
the  waters,  she  no  longer  kept  her 
course  in  a  continuous  straight  line,  but 
was  carried  up  one  side  of  the  wave,, 
and  down  the  other,  with  a  rush  and  a 
plunge,  that  to  those  who  have  felt 
them,  are  as  if  they  would  cause  the 
very  hfe  to  leap  out  of  their  bosoms. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  encreasing 
gale,  the  ship  scudded  round  the  North- 
East  })oint  of  Unst  in  a  Westerl}'  di- 
rection, towards  North-Maven  ;  where 
was  my  abode,  and  which,  when  the 
storm  commenced,  I  was  about  to  quit, 
in  order  to  cross  the  Mainland  to  Ler- 
wick to  welcome  my  friend,  on  his  re- 
turn. But  George  Harvey  I  was  des- 
tined never  more  to  see  in  the  flesh, 
unless  that  sight  which  I  afterwards 
had  of  him  could  be  deemed  such  — 
As  it  was,  I  rushed  to  the  shore,  which 
is  about  five  miles  from  North-Maven, 
with  most  of  the  townspeople,  regard- 
less of  the  storm  which  raged  piteously; 
but  alas  !  all  was  in  vain  !  the  breakers 
ran  too  high  to  allow  of  our  putting  off 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Fire-Drake,  and 
we  could  only  line  the  beach,  and 
watch  her  destruction.  The  vessel  was 
now  drifted  towards  the  vast  holm  or 
rock,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Maid- 
en Skerry.  As  this  is  a  tall  mural  pile 
of  granite  which  stands  in  the  ocean, 
only  about  150  feet  from  the  precipi- 
tous ridge  that  foiras  the  head  of  North 
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Maven,  Swaen  Slyrman,  the  most  ex- 
pert and  daring  navigator  througliout 
the  Islands,  and  myself,  attempted  to 
launch  a  small  boat  to  the  aid  of  the 
vessel ;  but  this  was  unsuccessful,  the 
boat  was  quickly  swamped,  and  the 
prodigious  force  of  the  waves  tossed  us 
with  violence  upon  the  shore.  I  remain- 
ed insensible  for  some  time,  and  was 
awakened  to  recollection,  only  by  the 
cry  of  horror  which  arose  from  my 
companions,  when  thd*  Fire-Drake  first 
struck  upon  the  Maiden-Skerry.  Life 
returned  rapidly  enough  to  allow  me  to 
be  a  spectator  of  her  second  and  suc- 
ceeding concussion  ;  and  I  saw  at  ev- 
ery time,  some  fresh  part  of  the  good 
ship  give  way  with  a  dreadful  crash, 
and  some  more  of  her  gallant  ill-fated 
.crew  swept  off  into  the  deep.  Atlength, 
■when  the  sphtting  timbers  no  longer 
bore  any  resemblance  to  a  ship,  I  saw 
Harvey  rush  forward  to  the  highest 
part  of  them  ;  it  was  but  for  a  moment, 
he  looked  steadily  upon  me  and  beck- 
oned, then  raised  his  arms  and  eyes 
upwards,  the  planks  were  washed  from 
under  him,  and  he  fell  into  the  ocean 
upon  his  face,  as  if  he  had  been  em- 
bracing the  waters.  In  my  first  emo- 
tions of  distress,  I  hastened  forward 
with  the  intent  of  preciphating  myself 
after  him  ;  but  I  was  withheld  from 
perpetrating  this  rash  action  by  old 
Martin  Skelder,  who  cried  out,  "  Why 
what  the  Fiend  ails  the  stripling  ?  A-n't 
it  enough  to  lose  the  good  skiff,  and  a 
whole  shallop  full  of  brave  hearts  a- 
gainst  the  Maiden  Skerry,  hut  you  must 
be  rushing  in  too,  as  if  ye  were  crowd- 
ing to  a  whale-hunt."  The  violence 
of  my  grief  still  continuing,  I  was  forc- 
ed from  the  beach  by  several  of  my 
comrades,  but  the  noise  of  the  storm, 
the  striking  of  the  Fire-Drake  against 
the  rock,  and  above  all,  the  appearance 
and  actions  of  my  friend  Harvey,  were 

still   present    to    my    imagination. 

Throughout  the  night  that  followed,  ev- 
ery hour,  whether  sleepiag  or  waking, 
his  form  seemed  before  me  ;  still 
beckoning  as  if  to  claim  my  promise, 
and  then  again  faUing  with  extended 
arms  into  the  deep.  I  know  not  if  at 
the  period  when  I  really  beheld  him  he 
spoke  to  me,  but  his  actions  strongly 
reminded  me  of  the  summons  which 


Samuel's  spirit  delivered  to  Saul, — 
"  To-morrow,  thou  and  thy  sons  shall 
be  with  me  ;''  and  I  was  powerfully 
impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  in 
a  short  time,  1  too  should  be  passed  into 
immateriality,  and  the  land  of  spirits  ; 
although  it  now  seemed  as  if  it  were 
impossible  tor  me  to  keep  my  melan- 
choly promise,  of  looking  upon  my 
friend's  body,  I  felt  assured  tliat  he 
would  speedil}'  redeem  his  pledge  by 
appearing  to  me  :  indeed,  his  presence 
seemed  already  with  me,  and  1  could 
scarcely  divest  myself  of  the  idea,  that 
1  had  beheld  him  whh  ray  bodily  sight. 
He  was  in  every  place  that  I  visited, 
and  I  saw  and  heard  in  all  things 

"  His  hovering  shade, 

His  ^roan  in  every  sounds" 

With  all  this,  however,  there  was  not 
a  single  trace  of  fear  ;  although  I  felt 
a  great  degree  of  distress,  chiefly  be- 
cause it  seemed  impossible  that  I  should 
be  enabled  to  look  upon  my  friend's 
corse,  covered  as  it  was  by  the  blue  wa- 
ters, stietched  upon  the  rugged  rocks 
and  dank  sea-weed,  and  bedded  in  the 
undiscovered  deeps. 

Those  who  have  never  passed  a 
night  of  sorrow,  cannot  appreciate  the 
"  joy  that  cometh  in  the  morning." — 
After  having  spent  my  almost  sleepless 
hours  in  tears  and  in  heart-sickening 
grief,  the  appearance  of  the  next  day, 
which  formed  a  most  beautiful  contrast 
to  the  preceding  one,  gave  me  some- 
what of  a  feeling  of  consolation,  if  not 
of  hope  ;  and  I  rose  from  my  bed  un- 
refreshed  by  repose,  yet  certainly  with 
assuaged  sorrow  and  calmer  spirits. — 
The  morning  now  presented  one  of 
those  rare  and  splendid  instances  of 
fine,  bright,  and  open  weather,  which 
sometimes  enlightens  the  gloom  of  a 
Zetland  winter.  The  atmosphere  was 
clear,  and  even  before  the  sun  rose,  his 
beautiful  ruddy  light  was  spread  far 
around  to  the  Eastern  Sea,  over  the 
Island  of  Unst.  Upon  his  rising,  which 
at  that  season  was  about  half  past  nine, 
his  beams  glanced  brightly  upon  the 
verdant  and  leaping  waves,  and  the 
snow  which  had  fallen  upon  the  pre- 
ceding day.  The  sea  was  now  as  calm 
and  shining  as  a  rich  pasture  field,  and 
its  general  tint  was  broken  into  a  thou- 
sand other  lighter  and  darker  shades 
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of  green,  blue,  and  purple.     All  the 
scenery  that  I  could   behold  from  my 
own  apartment,  was  so  calm,  fair,  smi- 
ling, and  inviting,  that  with  a  lightened 
but   a  yet  sorrowful   heart,  I  walked 
forth.      It  was  early   upon  the  same 
morning,  that  iheSea-Gull  frigate.  Cap- 
tain Cutwater,  arrived  at  Zetland,  from 
the  Northern  Islands  of  Scotland,where 
he  had  been  conducting  some  experi- 
ments with   Dr.  Halley's   Diving-Bell, 
in  order  to  ascertain  its  use  for  the 
Royal  Navy  ;  and  he  had  now  contin- 
ued his  course  to  North-Maven,  to  ex- 
tend his  observations  round  our  Island. 
As  a  better  knowledge  of  the  coast,  and 
the  various  depths  of  the  sea  round 
them,  could  be  gained  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Zetland,  than  from  any  other 
source,  several  of  those  inhabiting  our 
village  were  sent  for  on   board  the  fri- 
gate ;  and   I  determining  within    my 
own  mind  how  to  act,   accompanied 
them.      The  Sea-Gull   had   anchored 
about  half  a  cable's  length  from  the 
Maiden  Skerry,  where  the  tragedy  of 
the  former  day  had  taken  place  ;  and 
which  is  a  lofty  rock,   or   holm  as  it  is 
called  in   Zetland,  with  perpendicular 
mural   sides  ;    while   on  its   top,     the 
black-backed  gull  lives  alone  and  un- 
molested, for  the  boldest  cragsman  has 
never  yet  gained  its  summit.     Our  first 
discourse  with  Captain  Cutwater,  was 
on  the  late  wreck,  pieces  of  which  were 
floating  near  the  rock,  while  others  had 
drifted  on  the  beach  of  North-Maven, 

"  They  went  down,"  said  Martin 
Skelder,  "  even  as  ye  have  seen  the 
Imber  goose  fly  downward  and  plunge 
under  water  for  his  prey  ;  while  the 
storm  raged  with  such  fury,  that  our 
staunchest  sea-boat  was  swamped  when 
we  would  have  put  off  to  them.  But 
they  were  fated  men  !  they  scaped  the 
icebergs  and  the  snow  wreaths  of  Spitz- 
bergen,  to  split  on  their  own  rocks,  and 
to  be  drowned  in  their  own  seas." 

"  What  !"  replied  the  Captain,  "and 
were  you  unable  to  learn  any  particu- 
lars of  their  voyage  ?" 

"  Ay,  Log-book,  Journal,  Master, 
Crew,  and  Cargo,  all  lie  in  the  green 
Seas  !  They  hailed  their  port,  but  they 
never  landed ;  and  how  they  fared, 
whether  they  brought  home  a  clear  ship 
or  a  full  one,  whether  the  voyage  had 


been  foul  or  fair,  why  I  reckon  that's 
what  we  shan't  know,  till  it's  not  worth 
the  knowing." 

"  And  where  did  the  Fire-Drake 
strike,  and  go  down  ?"  asked  Cutwater. 
"  Why  here,"  said  Swaen  Rosen- 
skold,  "between  the  bi  ig  and  theMaiden- 
Skerry,that  huge  upright  holm  yonder." 
"  Well  then,  here,"  returned  the 
Captain,  "  we'll  send  down  the  Diving- 
Bell,  we  may  find  some  of  their  papers 
and  stowage  yet, — so  moor  the  ship 
astern  my  lads,  splice  a  sprit  to  the  main- 
mast, reeve  the  running  braces,  and 
hang  on  the  Diving-Bell." 

While  these  orders  were  being  car- 
ried into  effect,  I  drew  the  Captain 
aside,  and  told  him  all  my  previous 
friendship  with  Harvey,  our  mutual 
vows,  his  actions  at  the  moment  he  was 
sinking,  and  my  own  distressed  thoughts; 
and  finally,  I  conjured  him  by  every 
feeling  of  humanity,  to  permit  me  to 
descend  in  the  Diving-Bell,  in  search  of 
the  body  of  my  friend.  The  Captain 
at  first  listened  to  me  with  politeness, 
then  with  interest,  then,  as  my  vanity 
interpreted  it,  with  admiration  ;  but 
when  I  came  to  my  request,  all  these 
feelings  appeared  united,  while  he  de- 
nied me  in  a  manner  friendly  and  com- 
passionate, but  which  seemed  some- 
what blended  with  wonder  at  my  pre- 
sumption. 

"  Young  man,"  said  he,  "  I  admire 
your  heart  and  honour,  and  your  brave- 
ry, but  they  carry  you  too  far  ;  do  you 
know  what  you  ask  ?  Why  the  bravest 
divers  have  many  trials  in  shallow  wa- 
ter with  these  bells,  before  they  go  into 
the  deep  ;  and  besides,  they  require 
long  experience  with  their  mechanism 
and  managament." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  replied  I,  "  that 
the  principal  experience  which  they  re- 
quire, is  a  determined  heart,  and  a  stea- 
dy head  ;  both  of  which,  unless  I  be 
greatly  mistaken,  I  have  often  proved 
in  cHmbing  all  the  most  fearful  cliffs  of 
Zetland  ;  as  Sumburgh-head,  and  Fit- 
ful-head, and  the  Holm  of  Noss,  and 
Herman-ness,  and  Rona's-hill,  as  ma- 
ny others  can  tell." 

"  Still,"  rejoined  Cutwater,  "  I  can- 
not conscientiously  permit  you  to  en- 
counter so.  hazardous  an  enterprize  as 
that  of  descending  in  a  Diving-Bell" 
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"  Then,"  I  answered,  "  you  expo-ie 
me  to  a  much  worse  fate  ;  for  not  only 
should  1  be  continually  haunted  by  the 
angry  spirit  of  my  companion  for  hav- 
ing broken  my  vow,  but  1  should  be- 
come the  derision  of  all  Zetland  for 
cowardice,  Reflt^ct  then  ;  judge  of  my 
bold  heart  by  your  own  ;  and  believe 
me  when  I  say,  that  if  1  opscend  not  by 
your  Diving- Bell,  I  will  take  that  metli* 
od  of  going  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
with  which  nature  has  furnished  me  : 
Rona's-hill, — and  a  leap  forwards." 

The  Captain  smiled  at  this,  and  it  is 
probable  that  after  all  I  should  not  have 
obtained  his  consent,  if,  on  relating  the 
question  to  my  companions,  they  had 
not  unanimously  declared  that  I  was 
bound  to  keep  my  vow  ;  '•  although," 
added  Old  Skelder,  '•'  the  stripling  Ray- 
mond should,  with  my  will,  have  dived 
like  the  old  Sea-Kings  of  Hialtland,with 
a  stone  to  sink  him,  and  a  stout  heart  to 
bear  him  up  :  but  the  heroes  of  Scan- 
dinavia are  lost." 

Notwithstanding  the  seeming  apathy 
with  which  my  Zetland  companions 
abandoned  me  to  the  depths  of  the  sea, 
still  they  were  not  without  some  species 
of  emotion,  when  I  entered  the  Bell. — 
Rosenskold  seized  me  by  the  hand,  and 
said  with  a  tremulous  voice, "  Farewell, 
my  brave  Raymond,  remember  that 
contempt  of  danger,  and  faith  in  friend- 
ship, are  the  proudest  honours  of  a 
Hethlander :  go  perform  thy  vow  to 
thy  drowned  comrade,  and  if  thou 
should'st  die  beneath  the  waves,  why 

I'll There,  there, — go  my  boy, — 

they  may  call  thee  Raymond  the  Ro- 
mantic that  will,  but  I  say  thou  should 
be  called  Hacho  the  Heroical." 

Similar  were  the  parting  greetings  of 
old  Skelder  ;  but  when  I  came  to  the 
Captain  he  could  only  look  on  me  in  a 
kind  of  sad  and  speechless  admiration, 
which  very  much  resembled  that  of 
Admiral  Roderigo,  in  Joanna  Baillie's 
fine  tragedy  of  Constantine  Pakeolo- 
jO-MS,"  where  he  thus  speaks  to  the 
Hungarian  Othoric. 

"  Oh  !  for  a  galley  maimM  with  such  aithou  art, 
Therewith  to  face  a  hundred  armed  ships 
Creatured  with  meaner  life  ! 
Yet  thou  must  die,  brave  heart !   yet  thou  must  die." 

By  this  time  the  preparations  for  the 
■descent  of  the  Diving-Bell  were  com- 


pleted, and  I  entered  and  placed  my- 
self on  the  seat  within  its  cone.  The 
plan  of  Dr.  Halley's  Bell  may  be  seen 
in  almost  any  scientific  authority  ;  but 
it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  say  a  few 
words  descriptive  of  it  construction.  It 
consisted  then,  of  a  wooden  truncated 
cone;  the  larger  end  of  which  hung 
downwards  open,  while  the  upper  one 
was  closed.  It  was  sunk  by  a  coating 
of  lead,  and  in  the  top  were  some  small 
windows  of  strong  but  clear  glass; 
near  which  was  a  passage  to  let  out  the 
heated  air.  A  short  distance  from  the 
bottom,  there  hung  a  stage  or  seat,  and 
with  the  bell  were  sent  down  two  bar- 
rels lined  with  lead,  to  supply  me  with 
air.  Before  entering  into  the  Bell,  the 
Diver,  who  was  on  board  the  frigate, 
and  who  bore  the  ominous  name  of 
Seagrave,  gave  me  several  important 
instructions,  and  clothed  me  in  a  spe- 
cies of  goat-skin  armour,  proper  for 
quitting  the  machine,  and  searching 
about  the  bottom  of  the  sea  for  the  body 
of  my  friend.  This  consisted  of  a  lead- 
en head  piece  with  glass  sights  and  a 
flexile  tube  connected  with  the  reservoirs 
of  air.  And  now  behold  me  placed 
within  the  Bell,  to  which  a  considera- 
ble additional  quantity  of  cordage  and 
leathern  air-tube  were  attached,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  depth  of  the 
seas  about  the  Northern  Islands  of 
Scotland  ;  and  as  soon  as  I  was  seated, 
I  heard  the  Captain  give  the  word  to 
raise  the  Diving-Bell  from  the  deck. 
"  Farewell  my  young  friend,"  cried  he, 
"  you're  bound  on  a  short  but  a  hazard- 
ous voyage  ;  sixty  fathom  at  the  least, 
— well,  well,  such  an  action  does  hon- 
our to  both  of  ye, — and  if  I  were  as 
young  myself,  I  don't  know — But  come 
lads,  stand  to  your  tackle,  and  heave 
away." 

As  he  spake  I  felt  the  machine  in 
motion,  and  it  was  not  without  some 
degree  of  tremulouij  feeling  that  I  found 
myself  launched  into  the  air,  which  was 
soon  to  be  exchanged  for  the  ocean 
deeps.  While  the  sailors  of  the  frigate 
were  employed  in  working  the  tackle 
to  which  the  Diving-Bell  was  attached, 
they  chaunted  a  sort  of  rude  chorus  to 
regulate  their  motions,  which  for  a  time 
I  could  distinctly  hear,  and  which  har- 
monized with  ray  situation  and  feelings 
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better  than  the  finest  composition  could 
have  done.  As  every  circumstance 
attending  my  descent  is  firmly  fixed  in 
my  remembrance,  I  have  also  retained 
the  recollection  of  their  song,  which 
was  as  follows: — 

CHORDS    OF    THE    SEA-GULL    MARINERS. 

"Bown  to  the  Sea.— down  to  the  Sea, 

Down  to  the  Sea,  we  go   my  hearts  ! 
Marinei-s  we.— mariners  be. 

As  free  as  the  winds  thai  blow,  tny  hearts. 
Over  the  Sra,— over  the  S»a, 

Over  the  Sea  we  soar,  my  boys  ; 
And  the  wonders  that  we,  look  on  at  Sea, 

M'ere  never  yet  known  upon  shore,  my  boys. 
Under  the  Sea,  under  the  Sea. — under  the  Sea, 

Under  the  Sea  there  is  gold,  my  hearts  ; 
But  the  riches  that  bt.  in  the  caves  of  t  le  sea, 

A  mortal  shall  nt verb-hold,  my  hearts." 

The  strain  grew  fainter  and  fainter, 
as  the  Bell  descended  through  the  green 
fluid  that  surrounded  me  ;  and  !  now 
began  to  experience  that  variety  and 
intensity  of  feeling,  which  I  have  so 
often  seen  described  by  divers.  The 
first  sensation  was  a  painful  pressure 
upon  my  ears,  as  if  a  body  of  consider- 
able power  and  magnitude  had  been 
endeavouring  to  enter  my  brain  through 
those  apertures.  After  awhile,  their 
cavities  became  expanded,  and  the 
pain  was  relieved  ;  but  as  the  Bell  sank, 
it  was  frequently  again  renewed,  and  as 
often  exchanged  for  ease.  I  had  scarce- 
ly descended  above  three  or  four  fath- 
oms, when  I  felt  the  amazing  weight  of 
the  Ocean,  pressing  upon,  and  girding 
round  my  head,  lika  an  iron  crown  ri- 
vetted  fast  to  the  scull  ;  the  force  of 
which  was  so  very  tremendous,  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  my  senses  were 
preserved.  This  painful  feeling  was 
then  exchanged  for  a  species  of  restless 
agitation  and  excitement,  which  might 
not  entirely  be  the  effect  of  my  situa- 
tion and  extraordinary  voyage,  but 
might  partly  arise  from  some  recollec- 
tion of  the  imminent  danger  in  which  I 
was  placed.  A  kind  of  languor,  which 
increased  almost  to  fainting,  now  over- 
came me;  the  blood  left  my  face,  and 
my  limbs  grew  cold  ;  and  indeed,  al- 
though 1  was  well  supplied  with  air, 
by  a  continual  exchange  of  the  barrels 
from  above,  life  seemed  upon  the  point 
of  departing.  In  the  course  of  my 
voyage,  I  frequently  looked  out  upon 
the  waters,  which  of  themselves  pre- 


sented nothing  but  a  clear  green  fluid  ; 
but  frequently  there  came  rushing  by 
the  Bell,  fishes  of  extraordinary  forms 
and  magnitude,  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful colours  and  appearance,  and  oth- 
ers armed  with  dreadful  teeth,  stings, 
and  fangs,  with  scales  and  eyes  of  a 
fiery  lustre.  I  felt  a  constant  dread, 
which  perhaps  tended  to  keep  off"  other 
fears,  that  some  of  them  might  enter 
through  the  lower  part  of  the  Diving 
Bell,  and  attack  me  in  my  strong  hold, 
where  escape  and  opposition  would  be 
equally  in  vain.  Occasionally  t  pass- 
ed some  marine  production,  between  a 
fish  and  a  plant,  which  spread  out  into 
branches  filled  with  innumerable 
mouths,  and  every  part  in  quick  ard 
never-ceasing  motion.  Now  and  then 
methought  I  heard  a  noise  like  music 
in  the  deeps ;  but  the  continual  rush- 
ing, roaring,  and  washing  of  the  cur- 
rent against  the  sides  of  the  Bell,  pre- 
vented any  thing  like  a  distinct  hear- 
ing ;  only  from  this  I  am  convinced, 
that  the  Ocean  is  not  a  silent  world. 
Sometimes  the  waters  would  seem  de- 
serted and  vacant;  and  then  again 
there  would  rush  by  such  shoals  of  liv- 
ing beings  pursuing  each  other  either 
in  sport  or  anger,  that  their  course  was 
too  rapid  for  the  eye  to  discern  their 
forms.  Once  or  twice,  indeed,  I  thought 
there  appeared  somewhat  like  a  human 
figure  covered  with  scales  of  a  silvery 
green,  but  the  image  was  too  swiftly 
gone  for  me  to  speak  with  certainty  ; 
added  to  which,  the  optical  illusion  oc- 
casioned by  the  waters  might  have  de- 
ceived. At  length,  at  the  depth  of 
seventy  fathoms,  the  Bell  rested  on  the 
basin  of  the  Sea  ;  and  it  may  be  ima- 
gined only  what  were  my  feelings  at 
that  moment.  I  was  more  than  four  hun- 
dred feet  below  the  Ocean  !  in  a  frail 
machine  of  wood,  depending  upon  a 
few  ropes  !  and  in  a  world  which  seems 
to  be  the  principal  abode  of  the  most 
terrific  monsters !  I  cannot,  however, 
even  at  this  distant  period,  trust  my  re- 
collection with  the  maddening  subject; 
and  therefore  I  hasten  forward  with  my 
tale.  The  bed  of  the  deeps  is  in  itself 
a  fair  and  beautiful  sand,  on  which  are 
placed  rocks  which  seem  to  glow  with 
a  metallic  lustre  of  various  colours,  on 
which  is  to  be  seen  many  a  fair  living 
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tree  of  silvery  whiteness,  in  constant 
motion,  while  shells  of  all   kinds  and 
hues  are  scattered   over  them.     The 
view  is  indeed  a  landscape,  the  most 
wild  and  magical  than  can  be  imagin- 
ed ;    and  although  there   really  want 
the  artificial  erections  of  man,  yet  are 
the  rocks  shivered  and  hollowed  out, 
into  the  forms  of  temples,  domes,  pin- 
nacles,   minarets,   and   palaces  ;  upon 
which   there  is  a  continual   change  of 
light,  produced  by  the  continual  move- 
ment of  the  Sea.     When  I  arrived   at 
this  place,  the  painful  sensations  which 
1  had  experienced  in   my   voyage  had 
left  me  ;  I  could   breathe   freely,  and 
upon    viewing   the     beautiful     objects 
around  me,  I  began  to  think  that  the 
Ocean  World  was  indeed  as  delightful 
as  the  poets  and  water-spirits  had  de- 
scribed it  to  be.     But  after   emerging 
from  the  Bell,  I  saw  many  a  sight  that 
filled  me  with  terror.     The  rocks  were 
interspersed    with    the    half-devoured 
corses  of  those  lost  in   the  late  wreck, 
on  which  the  fishes  were  still  feeding  ; 
while  thousands  of  whitening  bones  and 
skeletons  lay  scattered    about,    some 
resting  on  the  out-stretched  arms  of  the 
Giant  Polypus  which  had  fed  on  them, 
and  others    in  the  dreadful    opening 
made  by  the   shell   of   the  enormous 
Clamp-fish.      The   packages,  jewels, 
gold,  anchors,  and  fragments  of  wrecks, 
which   appeared  strewed   about,  were 
innumerable  ;  but  my  respiration  now 
becoming  difficult,  from  the   agitation 
produced  by  so  terrible  yet  sublime  a 
spectacle,  I  turned'  from  it  to  search  for 
the  body  of  my  friend.     After  a  long, 
dangerous,  and  almost  hopeless  exami- 
nation, I  discovered  it  in  a  cave  some 
distance   from   the   Diving    Bell,  still 
dressed  as  when    I  last  saw  him,  but 
blue,  swoln,  and   livid.     I   raised  the 
body  in  my  arms,  and  taking  one  hand, 
drew  from  it  a  seal-ring  with  an  aqua- 
marine stone,  which  well  preserves  the 
memory  of  my  friend's  death,  and  my 
own   hazards  in  obtaining  of  it;  and 
since  I  first  put  it  on,  neither  force  nor 
any  other   methods  will  draw  it  off. 
When  I   had   done  this,  I  looked  the 
corse  steadily  in  the  face,  still   holding 
it  by  the   right   hand,  said,  "  George 
Harvey,  the  pledge  of  Raymond  Mort- 
lake  is  redeeaaed  :"  when  to  my  sur- 


prise, yet  not  to  my  terror,  the  eyes 
opened  and  gazed   fervently  upon  me, 
while  a  smile  played  around  the  mouth, 
and  the  hand   returned  my   pressure. 
At  this  moment  I  discovered  that  a  Sea 
Monster,   consisting   of    a    huge   mis- 
shapen mass  of  scal}'^  flesh,  somewhat 
resembling  a   man,  had   fastened   his 
long  teeth  on  the  body  of  my  friend. 
I  caught  up  a  large  piece  of  wreck  that 
lay  near  me,  and  with  one  blow  laid 
the  monster  level  and  howling  ;  whilst 
I  hastened  io  secure  a   burial  for  the 
corse,  by  dropping  it  into  one  of  the 
many  springs  which  gush  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  ;  whose  strength  is  such, 
as  to  terrify  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
deep.      This    was    scarcely   effected, 
with  a  very  brief  farewell,  when  the 
monster    having    recovered,    returned 
and  fixed  his  tusks  on  my  right  arm. 
W  hh  a  rapidity  of  motion   that  '  have 
often  since   wondered   and   shuddered 
at,  I  regained  the  Bell,   and    with  my 
terrible  companion  entered  it,  and  gave 
the  signal  to  be  drawn   up.      VV  hether 
it  were   loss   of  blood   from    the   deep 
wound  given  me  by  this  Water-Fiend, 
or  the  effect  of  rising,  I  know  not,  but 
my  senses  seemed  to  be  leaving  me, 
and    my   head   to   be   going   upwards 
away  from  my  body.     I  soon  became 
senseless,   and  recovered   not,  until  I 
found  myself  in   a  hammock  on  board 
the  Sea-gull.     It  was  then  that  I  learn- 
ed, that    my    extraordinary  stay  had 
greatly  alarmed  them  ;  and  that  their 
terror  was  wonderfully  increased  upon 
drawing  up  the  Bell,  and  finding  my 
aquatic  comrade,  who  leaped  again  in- 
to the  sea  over  the  vessel's  side,   the 
moment  he  escaped  from  the  Bell  ;   so 
that  they   could   scarcely   discern  his 
form.     A  long  and  dangerous  illness, 
the  effect   of  my  wound  and  voyage, 
followed ;  and  when  I  recovered,  my 
first  care  was  to  visit   the   Church  of 
Lerwick,  at  once   to  offer  up  thanks 
for  my  own  preservation,  and  to  erect 
a  stone  to  the  memory  of  Harvey.  The 
marks  of  the   Sea-Monster's  teeth  yet 
remain    upon    my   arm,  though    the 
wound   is   healed  :  and,   like  the   im- 
pression which  this  adventure  has  made 
upon  my  memory, — they  will  never  be 
efTaced  ! 
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'<  JOHN  ANDERSON  my  Joe," 
*-^  this  is  a  big  book  about  a  thief ; 
but,  however,  as  we  gave  the  public  last 
week  the  life  of  a  Saint,  to  wit,  John 
Dagley.  it  is  but  fair  that  we  should 
this  week  balance  the  account  with  the 
life  of  a  Sinner.  Yet  we  must  confess 
that  we  are  not  quite  so  fond  of  the 
subject  as  the  author  seems  to  have 
been  ;  and  shall  accordingly  abbreviate 
■where  he  has  expanded,  and  content 
ourselves  with  repeating  only  once  the 
facts  which  he  has  thought  proper  to 
state  in  various  shapes  at  least  three  or 
four  times.  This,  -we  take  it,  is  the 
way  to  form  good-sized  octavos  ;  espe- 
cially when  '  illustrated  with  notes, 
anecdotes,  and  a  portrait,'  with  an  ap- 
pendix of  the  thief-taker's  journal  of 
his  pursuit,  &c.  ! 

In  the  olden  times  when  beggars  per- 
ished, neither  comets  nor  biographers 
were  seen  ;  but  now  we  are  as  likely  to 
have  a  stately  volume  on  the  demise  of  a 
Vagabond,  as  if  the  heavens  had  blazed 
forth  a  prince's  death  Of  this  order  is 
the  Memoir  of  James  Mackcoull,  which 
its  compiler  has  sent  into  the  world 
with  as  much  formality  as  if  it  had  been 
a  history  of  the  universe. 

'  Many  striking  circumstances  and 
daring  robberies,  in  which  this  I'emar- 
kable  character  was  engaged  (says  the 
preface)  have  been  altogether  omitted, 
as  either  bordering  on  indecency,  or 
having  a  tendency  to  mislead  by  exam- 


ple. Nothing  has  been  admitted  which 
can  in  any  way  be  deemed  ofliensive  to 
the  feelings  of  the  most  delicate. 

'  The  moral  which  the  life  of  this 
daring  and  successful  plunderer  incul- 
cates, is  striking  and  impressive.  He 
was  reared  in  vice — and  being  deprived 
of  a  religious  education  in  his  youth, 
wandered  through  life,  as  it  were,  at 
random.  To  the  protecting  influence 
of  religion  he  was  a  stranger — his  ideas 
of  right  and  wrong  were  founded  in 
error — and  his  whole  thoughts  and  med- 
itations were  incessantly  bent  on  the 
ruin  and  destruction  of  his  neighbour.' 

This  is  the  age  of  theory  and  philos- 
ophy from  the  Stock  Exchange  finan- 
ciers and  agricultural  projectors  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  the  biographers 
of  felons  who  write  about  a  burglar's 
ideas  of  right  and  wrons  being  foun- 
ded in  error  ;  as  if  villainy  were  mere- 
ly a  moral  mistake,  and  murder  a 
misconception  in  principle  '  ! 

'  The  parish  of  St  Sepulchre,  Lon- 
don, had  the  honour  of  the  hero's  birth 
in  1763.  His  father  was  a  marshal's 
man,  and  his  mother  a  most  abandoned 
woman  :  Of  three  sons,  Ben,  the  young- 
est, was  hanged  for  robbing  Mr.  Flem- 
ing in  Drury  Lane  ;  John,  the  eldest,t 
was  frequently  tried  for  his  life,  and, 
like  James,  most  egregiously  deserved 
the  gallows  :  and  the  only  sister  of  these 
worthies  was  a  notorious  thief  and 
prostitute.     Mother  and   daughter  fre- 


*  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Trial  of  James  Mackcoull,  or  MofTalt,  who  died  in  Edin- 
burgh Gaol,  Dec.  1820  ;  containing  a  full  account  of  his  trial,  for  robbing  the  Bank  at 
Glasgow  of  £20,000.     Edinburgh,  1822.     8vo.  pp.316. 

+  This  rogue  was  an  author  too  ;  and  in  181')  published  a  work  called  *  The  Abuses 
of  Justice.'  In  this  he  declares  that  he  had  relinquished  all  criminal  pursuits,  and  com- 
plains, that  notwithstanding  all  his  protestations. his  conduct  continued  to  be  watched  by, 
or,  in  his  own  words,  that  "  he  was  still  an  object  of  aversion  to  the  Bow  Street  oflScers," 
who  not  only  doubted  his  reformation,  but  annoyed  him  on  all  occasions,  when  and 
where  they  suspected  he  was  playing  the  ttuant.  In  short,  when  he  attempted  to  enter 
the  theatres,  or  any  other  place  of  public  amusement,  where,  in  a  crowd,  one's  hand  may 
accidentally  be  thrust  into  another's  pocket,  he  was  sure  to  be  hailed  by  the  Bow  Street 
patroles,  in  a  most  familiar  manner,  and  forced  to  retrace  his  steps.  Conscious,  however, 
as  he  would  have  it  appear,  of  the  rectitude  of  his  conduct,  and  determined  not  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  his  old  favourite  haunts,  he,  on  one  occasion,  actually  addressed  the  follow- 
ing note  to  the  magistrates  of  the  public  office,  B«w  Street  : — 

"  Gentlemen, — I  beg  leave  to  inform  you,  that  I  am,  with  my  wife,  gone  to  the  theatre, 
Covent  Garden.  I  take  this  step  in  order  to  prevent  any  ill-founded,  malicious  construc- 
tion. Trusting  that  I  am  within  the  pale  of  safety,  and  that  my  conduct  will  ever  insure 
me  the  protection  of  the  magistracy,  I  remain,  Gentleoien,  with  all  due  respect, 

"  Your  most  obedient,  vary  humble  Servant,  "  Joha  Mackcocll.'' 
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quently  met  in  the  same  house  of  cor-  having  been  discovered.  There  seems 
rection,and  enjoyed  the  fehcity  of  ma-  great  reason  for  beheving  that  James 
ternal  and  fihal  sympathy  while  groan-  MackcouU  was  that  murderer.  It  was 
ing  under  the  wholesome  discipline  of  his  policy  always  after  committing  any 
the  same  whip.  Such  were  the  hopeful  heinous  offence,  to  abscond,  and  give 
family  of  the  MackcouUs  ;  and  such  the  out  that  he  had  gone  to  the  West  Indies, 
parentage  and  fraternity  of  a  personage    This  he  did  in  the  winter  of  1806,  and 

in  December  was  a  resident  in  Dublin. 
'  Here  (says  the  narration)  he  assumed 
the  name  of  Captain  Moffat — fre- 
quented the  principal  gaming-houses  ; 
dressed  well  ; — and,  instead  of  being 
suspected  of  any  thing  improper,  was 


whose  Memoir  is  now  before  us  m  a 
more  imposing  shape  than  has  been 
aspired  to  by  Wild,  or  Barrington,  or 
Vaux,  or  Haggart.  At  an  early  age, 
the  author  tells  us,  he  was  looked  upon 
as  a  common   thief   and   pickpocket 


and  having,  in  concert  with  Drake  and    looked  upon,for  a  longtime,  as  a  better 
Williams,  committed   some   extensive    kind  of  man.  In  the  spring  of  1807  he 


depredations  on  the  drug  lay,^  he 
found  it  necessary  to  leave  his  lather's 
house. — ''We  could  here  recount  a  num- 
ber of  singular  daring  thefts  committed 
by  MackcouU  and  his  accomplices,  in  a 
manner  peculiar  to  themselves  ;  but  as 
it  would,  consequently,  be  necessary  to 
go  into  particulars,  and  to  describe  mi- 
nutely the  manner  in  which  these  dep- 
redations were  effected.we  shall  forbear 
tlie  recital,  from  a  conviction  that  our 
doing  so  would  have  a  very  bad  ten- 
dency ;  for  as  we  cannot  calculate  on 
the  readers  our  little  work  may  have, 
neither  can  we  calculate  the  mischief 
that  may  ensue  from  unveiling  to  the 
depraved,  the  dissolute,  and  the  idle, 
the  deep-laid  schemes  and  stratagems, 
of  a  daring,  de.xterouSj  and  successful 
depredator.' 

This  sort  of  cant  pervades  the  vol- 
ume :  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive 


was  joined  by  two  strangers,  the  one  of 
which  he  called  Mr.  Wyndham^  and 
the  other  the  Doctor.  The  first  of 
these  I  believe  to  have  been  Harry 
French,  not  only  from  the  description 
of  his  person,  but  from  his  having  often 
amused  the  company  (in  a  coffee-room 
the}'  frequented)  with  an  account  of  the 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  French 
had  made  one  or  more  voyages  to  that 
quarter  of  the  globe ;  while  the  Doctor, 
1  have  reason  to  suspect,  was  a  music 
engraver  from  Tottenham-court  Road, 
London,  whose  etching  needle,  like  the 
dagger  of  Hudibras,  was  applied  to 
many  purposes.  During  their  stay  in 
Dublin,  they  occasionally  left  town 
rather  in  a  mysterious  way,  and  were 
observed  on  their  return  to  he  full  of 
money.  Several  robberies  were  then 
committed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dublin,  and  I  have  no  doubt  MackcouU 


whj'  such  a  publication  was  thought  of    was   trying    his    luck   at    loio    tabhy 


at  all,  if  thp^compiler  was  actuated  by 
such  sentiments.  Every  one  of  the 
statements  must  have  had  a  tendency, 
if  so  considered  ;  and  if  a  different  view 
could  not  be  taken  of  the  subject,  there 
is  no  excuse  for  the  writer  on  his  own 
showing.  But  the  misery,  the  ever- 
lasting anxiety  and  fears,  and  the  ulti- 
mate punishment  of  guilt,  offer  as  forci- 
ble  an  incitement  to  virtue  as  the   ex- 


( footpad  robbery  )  with  his  two  friends, 
who  were  excellent  hands  at  a  dash, 
especially  French.  In  the  autumn  of 
1807,however,  MackcouU  was  detected 
in  picking  a  gentleman's  pocket,  in  the 
pit  of  the  theatre,  of  a  bag,  containing 
9(y  guineas  in  gold,  for  which  he  was 
committed  to  a  jaU  in  that  city,  called 
Newgate,  and  of  which  he  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  been   convicted,  but 


ample  and  reward  of  the  just  and  good,    the  prosecutor  having  died   before  the 

'  Most  of  our  readers  will  remember 
that  a  man  by  the  name  of  Begbie  was 
murdered  in  Edinburgh  in  Nov.  180(5, 
for  it  made  a  great  sensation  at  the 
time,  and  has  often  been  agitated  since, 
in  consequence  of  the  murderer's  never 


sessions  commenced,  Captain  Moffat 
was  of  course  discharged.  On  getting 
out  of  prison,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
leave  Dublin,  for  two  reasons  :  first, 
because  the  affair  had  made  a  great 
noise  ;  and,  secondly,  because  Mr.  Ad- 
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kins,  of  Bo\v  Street,  having  occasion  to 
be  in  that  city,  identified  the  soi-disant 
Captain  as  the  noted  Jem  MackcouU  of 
of  London.  He  returned  to  Edinburgh 
Oct.  1807;  and,  deviating  from  his 
former  line  of  conduct,  he  frequented 
several  gaming-tables  and  coffee-houses 
as  Mr.  Moffat.' 

He  resumed  his  furtive  vocation,  and 
employed  himself  chiefly  in  picking 
pockets  at  the  theatres  :  this  he  carried 
to  such  an  excess,  that  the  public  began 
to  be  alarmed  ;  some  left  their  vvatclies 
and  pocket-books  behind  them  when 
they  went  to  the  theatre,  and  those  who 
kept  any  money  in  their  pockets  were 
on  the  watch  to  preserve  it.  Mack- 
couU, at  this  time,  had  recourse  to  a 
singular  expedient  to  facilitate  his  nefa- 
rious practices.  '  Having,  probably  in 
the  course  of  his  business,  remarked 
how  very  disagreeable  it  is  to  come  into 
contact  with  a  bad  breath  in  a  crowd, 
and  how  natural  it  is  for  a  person  thus 
assailed  to  turn  his  head  away,  he  de- 
termined to  try  the  experiment  by 
artificial  means.  And,  before  going 
to  the  theatre,  he  has  often  been  obser- 
ved to  cut  down  one  or  two  onions  in 
very  small  pieces,  and  wrap  them  up  in 
a  piece  of  leatlier,  which  he  said  he 
made  use  of  for  a  stomach  complaint  ! 
but  which  he  threw  into  his  mouth  when 
he  fixed  upon  a  subject  to  be  robbed  ; 
and  getting  up  with  him  in  the  crowd, 
and  breathing  up  in  his  face,  was  sure 
of  making  him  turn  away  his  head,  un- 
til he  stole  either  his  pocket-book,watch 
or  money.'  Detected  in  one  of  these 
exploits,  he  found  it  necessary,  after  a 
nine  months'  detention  in  prison,  to  quit 
the  Scottish  for  the  EngUsh  capital. 

He  sometime  after  returned  to  Scot- 
land to  execute  his  grand  robbery  on 
the  bank  at  Glasgow,  in  which  his  ac- 
complices were  Harry  French  and  the 
notorious  Huffey  White,  whose  escape 
from  the  Hulks  was  achieved  that  he 
might  assist  in  the  enterprise.  It  is  cu- 
rious to  trace  these  scoundrels  in  their 
dark  operations.  At  Glasgow,  having 
first  ascertained  the  locks  and  sent  pat- 
terns, they  received  a  box  by  the  mail 
from  London,  with  the  skeleton  keys, 
and  other  implements  necessary  for 
their  purpose  ;  but  as  these  did  not  an- 
swer, MackcouU  journeyed  to  town. 


and  had  the  keys  made  according  to  a 
wooden  model,  under  his  own  superin- 
tendence. The  plot  was  most  cun- 
ningly constructed,  and,  their  plans  be- 
ing complete,  tiiey  discharged  their 
lodgings,where  they  had  been  3  months, 
without  fraud,  and  removed  to  some 
concealment,whence  they  issued  to  com- 
mit the  robbery.  They  got  .£20,000, 
and  instantly  posted  off  for  London  ; 
where  our  hero  deceived  his  two  asso- 
ciates to  the  amount  of  about  =£4,000.' 

The  intricacies  in  which  these  rogues 
involved  themselves  are  not  worth  tra- 
cing. White  was  apprehended  ;  and 
about  ,£12,000  of  the  money  being  res- 
tored, no  prosecution  followed,  and  he 
was  only  sent  back  to  the  Hulks  on  his 
former  sentence  ;  and  French  was,  for 
a  like  reason,  transported  to  Botany 
Bay.  MackcouU  having  secured  about 
^8,000,  and  given  out  that  he  had  sail- 
ed for  the  West  Indies,  lived  in  conceal- 
ment till  1812;  changing  the  large 
notes,  at  much  loss,  thro'  agents  of  his 
own  stamp,  or  perhaps  personally  in 
the  north.  He  was  then  apprehended, 
and  sent  in  irons  to  Scotland,  to  satisfy 
the  Bank  for  its  loss  in  paper. 

At  Glasgow  he  baffled  the  magistrates 
and  the  laws  ;  and  became  so  confident 
of  never  being  detected,  that  he  had  ac- 
tually the  hardihood  to  institute  a  civil 
suit  against  the  Bank  for  the  amount  of 
a  bill  taken  from  his  person  when  com- 
mitted, and  purchased  with  their  own 
notes  which  he  had  stolen.  This  extra- 
ordinary suit  lasted  a  long  time  (several 
years),  and  cost  all  the  pcrjies  much 
money  ;  indeed  so  sublimely  uncertain, 
as  well  as  so  finely  tedious,  is  the  law 
of  Scotland, — so  like  the  law  of  Eng- 
land in  jjutting  the  rascal  and  the'  hon- 
est man  on  the  same  footing,  as  long  as 
they  have  the  means  of  paying  fees, — 
it  is  clear  but  for  the  strenuous  and  for- 
tunate exertions  in  developing  the  whole 
chain  of  this  iniquity,  Mr.  MackcouU, 
the  plaintiff,  would  not  only  have  forc- 
ed the  Bank  to  refund,  but  have  obtain- 
ed heavy  damages  for  injurious  treat- 
ment ! ! !  It  happened  that  he  was  de- 
feated ;  and,  being  defeated  in  conse- 
quence of  a  decisive  proof  of  the  rob- 
bery, he  was  tried  and  condemned  ;  but 
died  in  the  jail  of  Edinburgh  in  utter 
wretchedness,  raving  and  abandoned.' 
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PRESENT    CONDITION  OF  THE    SCOTTISH  HIGHLANDERS.* 


nr^HIS  is  a  work  abounding  in  origi- 
-^  nal  and  curious  matter  concern- 
ing the  Highlands.  A  great  deal  of  in- 
terest has  always  been  felt  in  every 
thing  relating  to  that  romantic  country 
and  to  the  manners  of  the  people  by 
whom  it  is  inhabited ;  but  there  has 
been  a  very  great  want  of  authentic  in- 
formation concerning  them.  Indeed, 
excepting  their  conduct  as  soldiers,  and 
when  removed  from  their  native  coun- 
try, there  has  hitherto  been  little  op- 
portunity of  our  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  the  highlanders. 
Living  in  a  remote  and  rugged  coun- 
try— separated  by  tlieir  language  and 
their  habits  from  their  lowland  neigh- 
bours— abandoned  by  the  government 
of  the  country,  which  delegated  its  au- 
thority to  the  chiefs  of  the  various 
tribes,  there  was  not  much  to  attract 
the  attention  of  their  neighbours  to  the 


Still  there  has  been,  as  we  have  re- 
marked, a  great  deticiency  of  authen- 
tic accounts  as  to  the  domestic  habits 
of  this  ancient  race.  To  Sir  Walter 
Scott  we  owe  nearly  all  that  has  been 
made  known,  probably  even  the  admi- 
rable essay  published  some  years  ago 
in  the  Quarterly  Review,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Culloden  Papers,  which  em- 
bodies so  much  of  the  information  pre- 
viously published  respecting  the  High- 
lands. 

The  work  now  before  us  will  give 
infinite  gratification  to  all  those  who 
received  pleasure  from  that  essay. 
The  singular  anecdotes  v/hich  it  con- 
tains, willgo  a  great  way  to  fill  up  the 
masterly  outline  there  drawn.  The 
truth  is,  that  so  much  nonsense  lias  for 
a  longtime  been  written  concerning  the 
highlanders,  and  the  character  of  that 
people  has  been  so  much  injured  by  the 


state  of  this  people,  till  the  events  of    vulgar  and  clumsy  panegyrics  of  stupid 


1715  and  1745  made  them  terrible  to 
the  House  of  Hanover,  and  drew  down 
upon  them  the  vengeance  of  the  British 
Parliament.  We  have  heard  daily  of 
the  oppressions  and  wrongs  done  to 
the  people  of  Ireland,  till  we  have  for- 
gotten the  prescriptions  and  penal  stat- 
utes against  the  highlanders — and  have 


scribblers,  that  we  consider  a  worlc 
like  this,  written  by  a  gentleman  so 
well  qualified  to  do  justice  to  the  task, 
and  for  the  express  purpose  of  stating 
authentic  facts,  instead  of  sporting  any 
new  or  fanciful  system,  valuable  not 
only  to  that  country  to  which  the  au- 
thor is  an  honour,  but  to  every  man  of 


forgotten  too,  that  though  these  were  of    sense  and  education. 


a  severity  unparalleled  by  any  of  those 
so  loudly  complained  of  in  the  case  of 
Ireland — they  provoked  no  outrages 
against  the  government — no  assassina- 
tions— no  wild  sallies  of  revenge.  Thus, 
at  least,  if  we  were  then  ignorant  of  the 
peculiar  virtues  of  the  highlanders, 
their  patient,  but   manly  submission  to 


The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  first  relates  to  the  state  of  the 
country  at  various  periods  of  its  annals, 
and  the  manners  of  the  people  :  the 
second  part  contains  the  history  of  the 
various  highland  regiments ;  and  occu- 
pies (as  might  be  expected  fi-om  the 
laudable  partiality  of  a  gallant  officer  to 


those  penalties  which  the   wisdom  of    his  own  profession,)  considerably  more 
the  legislature  had  imposed  upon  them,    than  half  the  work  : — but  in  every  part 


shewed  that  tliey  were  not  a  turbulent 
or  ferocious  people. 

When  this  truth  became  apparent  to 
the  government,  the  more  vexatious 
and  oppressive  part  of  those  penalties 
— the  proscription  of  their  dress  and 
language — was  generously  removed. 
Since  that  time  the  highlanders  have 
well  and  nobly  borne  their  share  in 
fighting  the  battles  of  the  country. 


of  it  we  find  (what  alone  is  valuable  in 
such  a  work)  a  profusion  of  facts  and 
anecdotes.  We  hasten  therefore  to 
lay  some  of  these  before  our  readers. 

"  The  King  (George  the  Second)  hav- 
ing never  seen  a  highland  soldier,  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  see  one.  Three  pri- 
vates, remarkable  for  their  figure  and 
good  looks,  were  fixed  upon  and  sent  to 
London  a  short  time  before  the  regiment 

*  Sketches  of  the  Character,  Manners,  and  present  Condition  of  the  Scottish  Hig-b- 
landers,  with  an  Account  of  the  Military  Services  of  the  Highland  Regiments.  By  CoL 
Bavid  Stewart.    3  vols.  8vo.     Edinburgh,  1822. 
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marched.  These  were  Gregor  McGre- 
gor, commonly  called  the  beautiful ; 
John  Campbell,  son  of  Duncan  Camp- 
bell, of  the  family  of  Duneaves,  Perth- 
shire; and  John  Grant  from  Strath- 
sprey,  of  the  family  of  Ballindalloch. 
Grant  fell  sick  and  died  at  Aberfeldy. 
The  others  "  were  presented  by  their 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  Sir  Robert  Munro, 
to  the  King,  and  performed  the  broad- 
sword exercise,  and  that  of  the  Locha- 
ber  axe,or  lance,  before  his  Majesty,  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  Marshal  Wade, 
and  a  number  of  general  officers  as- 
sembled for  the  purpose,  in  the  Great 
Gallery  at  St.  James's.  They  display- 
ed so  much  dexterity  and  skill  in  the 
management  of  their  weapons,  as  to 
give  perfect  satisfaction  to  his  Majesty. 
Each  got  a  gratuity  of  one  guinea, 
which  tliet/  gave  to  the  porter  at  the 
palace  gate  as  they  passed  out.^' 
They  thought  that  the  King  had  mis- 
taken their  character  and  condition  in 
their  own  country.  Such  was,  in  gen- 
eral, the  character  of  the  men  who  orig- 
inally composed  the  Black  Watch. 
This  feeling  of  self-estimation  inspired 
a  high  spirit  and  sense  of  honour  in  the 
regiment  which  continued  to  form  its 
character  and  conduct,  long  after  the 
description  of  men  who  originally  com- 
posed it  was  totally  changed. 

"  In  those  times  of  strife  and  trouble, 
instances  might  be  given  of  fidelity  ana 
unbroken  faith  that  would  fill  a  volume. 
The  following  will  show  that  this  hon- 
ourable feeling  was  common  amongst 
the  lowest  and  niost  ignorant.  In  the 
years  1746  and  1747,  some  of  the  gen- 
tlemen "  who  had  been  ouf^  in  the  re- 
bellion, were  occasionally  concealed  in 
a  deep  woody  den  near  my  grandfath- 
er's house.  A  poor  half-witted  crea- 
ture, brought  up  about  the  house,  was, 
along  with  many  others,  intrusted  with 
the  secret  of  their  concealment,  and 
employed  in  supplying  them  with  ne- 
cessaries. It  was  supposed  that  when 
the  troops  came  round  on  their  usual 
searches,  they  could  not  imagine  that 
he  could  be  intrusted  with  so  import- 
ant a  secret,  and  consequently  no  ques- 
tions would  be  asked.  One  day  two 
ladies,  friends  to  the  gentlemen,  wished 
to  visit  them  in  their  cave,  and  asked 
Jamie  Forbes  to  show  them  the  way. 


Seeing  that  they  came  from  the  house, 
and  judging  from  their  manner  that 
they  were  friends,  he  did  not  object  to 
their  request,  and  walked  away  before 
them.  When  they  had  proceeded  a 
short  way,  one  of  the  ladies  offered  him 
five  shillings.  The  instant  he  saw  the 
money,  he  put  his  hands  behind  his 
back,  and  seemed  to  lose  all  recollec- 
tion. "  He  did  not  know  what  they 
wanted  ; — he  never  saw  the  gentle- 
men, and  knew  nothing  of  them,"  and 
turning  away,  walked  in  quite  a  con- 
trary direction.  When  questioned  af- 
terwards why  he  ran  away  from  the 
ladies,  he  answered,  that  when  they 
had  offered  him  such  a  sum,  (five  shil- 
lings was  of  some  value  seventy  years 
ago,  and  would  have  bought  two  sheep 
in  the  highlands,)  he  suspected  that 
they  had  no  good  intention,  and  that 
their  fine  clothes  and  fair  words  were 
meant  to  entrap  the  gentlemen." 

In  the  following  anecdote,  there  is, 
we  think,  something  peculiary  affect- 
ing. It  shows  the  strength  of  that 
principle  of  clanship  by  which  these 
people  were  bound  to  each  other; 
which  nourished  in  the  minds  of  the 
poorest  the  honourable  pride  of  ancient 
birth,  and  made  each  man  consider 
himself,  in  all  the  circumstances  of  life, 
the  representative  and  guardian  of  the 
rights  and  honours  of  his  ancestors  and 
brethren. 

"  Alexander  Macleod,  from  the  isle 
of  Skye,  was  some  years  ago  seized 
with  a  fatal  illness  in  Glenorchy,  where 
he  died.  When  he  found  his  end  ap- 
proaching, he  earnestly  requested  that 
he  might  be  buried  in  the  burying- 
ground  of  the  principal  family  in  the 
district,  as  he  was  descended  from  one 
as  ancient,  warlike,  and  honourable  ; 
and  that  he  would  not  die  in  peace  if 
he  thought  his  family  would  be  dishon- 
oured in  his  person  by  being  buried  in 
a  mean  and  improper  manner.  Al- 
though his  first  request  could  not  be 
complied  with,  he  was  buried  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  church-yard,  vvliere  his 
grave  is  preserved  in  its  original  state 
by  the  venerable  pastor  of  Glenor- 
ciiy." 

We  may  trace  the  same  feeling  in  the 
following  instance  : — 

<'  The  attachment  and  friendship  of 
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kindred,  families,  and  clans,  were  con- 
finned  by  many  ties.  It  has  been  a 
uniform  practice  in  the  families  of  the 
Campbells  of  Melford,  Duntroon,  and 
Dunstafinage,  that,  when  the  head  of 
either  famil}'  died,  the  chief  mourners 
should  be  two  other  lairds,  one  of 
whom  supported  the  head  to  the  grave, 
while  the  other  walked  before  the  corpse. 
In  this  manner  friendship  took  the 
place  of  the  nearest  consanguinity  ;  for 
even  the  oldest  sons  of  the  deceased 
were  not  permitted  to  interfere  with 
this  arrangement.  The  first  progeni- 
tors of  these  families  were  three  sons  of 
the  fomily  of  Argyle,  who  took  this 
method  of  preserving  the  friendship, 
and  securing  the  su]jport  of  their  pos- 
terity to  one  another.'' 

The  superstitions  of  the  highlanders 
are  very  extraordinary.  We  must  not 
omit  the  following  remarkable  instance 
of  the  second  sight  which  occurred  in 
the  family  of  the  gallant  author,  and  is 
one  of  the  many  instances  wliich  makes 
it  impossible  to  doubt  the  strength  of 
that  wonderful  delusion  : — 

'■'  Late  in  an  autumnal  evening,  in 
the  year  1773,  the  son  of  a  neighbour- 
ing gentleman  came  to  my  father's 
house.  He  and  my  mother  were  from 
home,  but  several  friends  were  in  the 
house.  The  young  gentleman  spoke 
but  little,  and  seemed  in  deep  thought. 
Soon  after  he  arrived,  he  enquired  for 
a  boy  of  the  family,  then  about  three 
years  of  age.  When  shown  into  the 
nursery,  the  nurse  was  trying  on  a 
pair  of  new  shoes,  and  complaining 
that  they  did  not  fit.  "  They  will  fit 
him  before  he  has  occasion  for  them." 
said  the  young  gentleman.  This  call- 
ed forth  the  chidings  of  the  nurse  for 
prcdictinc  evil  to  the  child  who  was 
stout  and  healthy.  When  he  returned 
to  the  party  he  had  left  in  the  setting- 
room,  who  had  heard  his  observation 
on  the  shoes,  they  cautioned  him  to 
take  care  that  the  nurse  did  not  de- 
range his  new  talent  of  the  second 
sight  with  some  ironical  congratula- 
tions on  his  pretended  acquirement. 
This  brought  on  an  explanation,  when 
he  told  them,  that  as  he  approached 
the  end  of  a  wooden  bridge  thrown 
across  a  stream  a  short  distance  from 
the  house,  he  was  astonished  to  see  a 


crowd  of  people  passing  the  bridge. 
Coming  nearer,  he  observed  a  person 
carrying  a  small  coifin,  followed  by 
about  twenty  gentlemen,  all  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, his  own  father  and  mine 
being  of  the  number,  with  a  concourse 
of  the  country  people.  He  did  not  at- 
tempt to  join,  but  saw  them  turn  off  to 
the  right  in  the  direction  of  the  church- 
yard, which  they  entered.  He  then 
proceeded  on  his  intended  visit,  much 
impressed  from  what  he  had  seen  with 
a  feeling  of  awe  ;  and  believing  jt  to 
have  been  a  representation  of  thedeah 
and  funeral  of  a  child  of  the  family-  In 
this  apprehension  he  was  more  confirm- 
ed, as  he  knew  my  father  was  at  Blair, 
and  that  he  had  left  his  own  father  at 
home  an  hour  before.  The  whole  re- 
ceived confirmation  in  his  mind  by  the 
sudden  death  of  the  boy  the  following 
night,  and  the  consequent  funeral,which 
was  exactly  like  that  before  represented 
to  his  imagination.  This  gentleman 
was  not  a  professed  seer.  This  was 
his  first  and  his  last  vision  ;  and,  as  he 
told  me,  it  was  sufficient.  No  reason- 
ing or  argument  could  convince  him 
that  the  appearance  was  an  illusion. 
W  hen  a  man  of  education  and  general 
knowledge  of  the  world,  as  this  gentle- 
man was,  became  so  bewildered  in  his 
imaginations,  and  that  even  so  late  as 
the  year  1773,  it  cannot  be  matter  of 
surprise  that  the  poetical  enthusiasm 
of  the  highlanders,  in  their  days  of  ro- 
mance and  chivalry,  should  have  pre- 
disposed them  to  credit  wonders  which 
so  deeply  interested  them." 

The  following  are  strong  instances  of 
that  simplicity  and  nice  sense  of  hon- 
our which  we  believe  to  be  character- 
istic of  this  people  : — 

"In  the  common  transactions  of  the 
people,  written  obligations  were  seldom 
required,  and  although  bargains  were 
frequently  conducted  in  the  most  pri- 
vate manner,  there  were  few  instances 
of  a  failure  in,  or  denial  of  their  engage- 
ments. A  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Stewart  agreed  to  lend  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  to  a  neighbour.  When 
they  had  met.  and  the  money  was  al- 
ready counted  down  on  the  table,  the 
borrower  offered  a  receipt.  As  soon 
as  the  lender  (grandfather  to  the  late 
Mr.   Stewart  of    Balachulish)    heard 
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this,  he  immediately  collected  the  mo- 
ney, saying,  that  a  man  who  could  not 
trust  his  own  word  without  a  bond, 
should  not  be  trusted  by  him,  and 
should  have  none  of  his  money,  which 
he  put  up  in  his  purse  and  returned 
home.*  An  inhabitant  of  the  same  dis- 
trict kept  a  retail  shop  for  nearly  fifty 
years,  and  supplied  the  whole  district, 
then  full  of  people,  with  all  their  little 
merchandize.  He  neither  gave  nor 
asked  any  receipts.  At  Martinmas 
of  each  year,  he  collected  the  amount 
of  his  sales,  which  was  always  to  aday. 
In  one  of  his  annual  rounds,  a  custom- 
er happened  to  be  from  home,  conse- 
quently he  returned  unpaid  ;  but  be- 
fore he  was  out  of  bed  the  following 
morning,  he  was  awakened  by  a  call 
from  his  customer,  who  came  to  pay 
his  account.     After  the  business  was 


settled,  his  neighbour  said,  "  You  are 
now  paid  ;  I  would  not  for  my  best  cow 
that  I  should  sleep  while  you  wanted 
money  after  3  our  term  of  payment, 
and  that  I  should  be  the  last  in  the 
country  in  your  debt."  Unfortunatel}'-, 
new  regulations,  new  views  of  highland 
statistics,  and  the  novel  practice  of  let- 
ting land  to  the  highest  bidder,  regard- 
less of  the  fidelity  and  punctual  pay- 
ment of  old  occupiers  have  made  a  me- 
lancholy change." 

It  grieves  us  to  hear  of  the  change 
to  which  Colonel  Stewart  hear  alludes. 
Throughout  the  whole  the  work  there 
is  a  strain  of  very  affecting  lamentation 
over  the  perishing  characteristics  of  this 
noble  people.  To  what  causes  are 
these  changes  to  be  attributed  ?  That 
is  an  interesting  question,  but  one  on 
which  we  cannot  at  present  enter. 


walpoie's  secret  memoirs. f 


'T^HIS  work,  of  which  high  expecta- 
tions  have  been  excited  for  a  long 
time,  appeared  on  Saturday  last. 
Whether  it  will  fully  gratify  or  disap- 
point the  public  we  will  not  pretend  to 
decide ;  but  we  may  safely  say  that  it 
is  a  very  curious  addition  to  the  class  of 
letters  to  which  it  belongs,  and  one. 
likely  to  be  read  with  great  interest, 
though  that  interest  be  founded  as  much 
on  its  objectionable  morality  as  on  its 
intelligence,  point,  and  historical  value ; 
for  it  is  a  shocking  thing  both  in  prin- 
ciple and  in  practice  to  encourage  that 
system  of  posthumous  assassination  of 
which  these  volumes  furnish  so  atro- 
cious an  example.  It  is  revolting  to 
human  nature  to  have  the  dead  of  half 
a  century  recalled  from  their  tombs, 
like  spirits  under  the  sorceries  of  some 
vile  enchanter,  and  held  up  to  grinning 
scorn  or  infamy.  The  base  coward- 
ice of  such  conduct  is  only  equalled  by 
its  injustice.  The  ashes  of  men  can- 
not protect  their  memories  ;    and  the 


slanderer  is  alike  secure  from  contra- 
diction and  recrimination,  however 
falsely  he  may  have  maligned  charac- 
ter. The  premeditated  cruelty  of 
writing  these  Memoirs,  and  consigning 
them  to  a  future  generation,  blackening 
as  they  do  the  past  age,  is  not  to  be 
contemplated  without  feelings  of  indig- 
nation, if  not  of  absolute  horror. 

It  is  stated  in  a  preface  that  the  MSS. 
were  placed  by  the  late  Lord  Orford  in  a 
chest,  sealed,  and  directed  by  his  will  to  be 
opened  when  Lord  VValdegrave  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-five.  That  period  hav- 
ing transpired,  and  ten  years  over,  the  box 
was  opened,  and  found  to  contain  many 
voluinesjincluding  the  one  now  printed.  The 
preface  goes  on  to  palliate  the  guilt  of  the 
writer  ;  and  tries  to  disarm,  a  priori,  the 
censure  which  must  have  been  anticipated 
upon  a  production  so  injurious  to  the  fame 
of  almost  every  eminent  person  introduced 
into  its  pages,  whose  reputations  are  stab- 
bed as  mercilessly  by  the  refined  butcher  of 
characters,  as  the  bodies  of  his  victims  are 
mangled  by  a  savage.  "  No  man  is  now 
alive  (it  says)  whose  character  or  conduct  is 
the  subject  of  praise  or  censure  in  these 


'*  When  their  money  agreements  or  other  negotiations  were  to  be  concluded  and  con- 
firmed, the  contracting  parties  went  out  by  themselves  to  the  open  air,  and  looking  up- 
wards, called  heaven  to  witness  their  engagements,  at  the  same  time  each  party  repeating 
the  promise  of  payment,  and,  by  way  of  seal,  putting  a  mark  on  some  remarkable 
stone,  or  other  natural  object,  which  had  been  noticed  by  those  ancestors  whose  mem- 
ory they  so  much  respected  and  loved. 

t  Memoires  of  the  last  Ten  Years  of  the  Reign  of  George  the  Second.  By  Horace  WaU 
pole,  Earl  of  Orford.     From  the  original  MS.     London,  1822. 
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Memolres."  If  they  were,  they  could  an- 
swer for  themselves,  and  repel  calumnies 
heaped  safely  upon  their  unconscious  dust ; 
but  there  are  none  but  children  and  de- 
scendants to  regret  with  bitterness,  because 
they  are  not  in  a  condition  to  refute  these 
grievous  inflictions  upon  their  best  feelings 
as  they  affect  those  dearer  to  them  than 
life  itself,  their  beloved  benefactors  and 
venerated  parents. 

Confining  our  present  extracts  to  the 
year  1751,  the  details  of  which  occupy 
206  pages  of  the  first  voUmie,  we  shall 
select  as  many  of  the  sketches  of  char- 
acter, and  as  many  of  the  amusing  an- 
ecdotes, as  our  limits  permit,  and  insert 
them  without  attempting  to  chain  them 
together  by  the  narrative.  In  the  first 
division,the  death  of  Frederic  Prince  of 
Wales  is  by  far  the  most  striking  event. 
One  of  Prince  Frederick's  composi- 
tions is  given  in  the  Appendix  : 

THE    CHARMS    OP    SYLVIA. 
By  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  Princess. 
'Tis  not  the  liquid  brightness  of  those  eyes, 
*   That  swim  with  pleasure  and  delight, 
Nor  those  heavenly  arches  which  arise 

O'er  each  of  them  to  shade  their  light. 
'Tis  not  that  hair  which  plays  with  ev'ry  wind, 

And  loves  to  wanton  round  thy  face  : 
Now  straying  round  the  forehead,  now  behind 

Retiring  with  insidious  grace. 
'Tis  not  that  lovely  range  of  teeth  so  white. 

As  new-shorn  sheep  equal  and  fair ; 
Nor  e'en  that  smile,  the  heart's  delight. 

With  which  no  sniile  could  e'er  compare; 
'Tis  not  that  chin  so  round,  that  neck  so  fine, 
Those  breasts  that  swell  to  meet  my   love, 
That  easy  sloping  waist,  that  form  divine, 

Nor  aught  below, nor  aught  above. 
'Tis  not  the  living  colours  over  each 
By  nature's  finest  pencil  wrought, 
To  shame  the  full-blown  rose,  and  blooming  peach, 

And  mock  the  happy  painter's  thought  : 
No— 'tis  that  gentleness  of  mind,  that  love 

So  kindly  answering  my  desire  ; 
That  grace  with  which  you  look,and  speak,and  move, 
That  thus  has  set  my  soul  on  fire. 

The  elegy  on  the  death  of  Prince 
Frederick  is  also  noted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. 

It  was  probably  the  effusion  of  some 
Jacobite  royalist.  That  faction  could 
not  forgive  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
his  excesses,  or  successes,  in  Scotland  ; 
and  the}'  indulged  in  frequent,unfeeling, 
and  scurrilous  personalities  on  every 
branch  of  the  reigning  family. 


ELEGY  ON  THE   DEATH  OP   FREDERICK, 
PRINCE  OP  WALES. 
Here  lies  Fred, 
Who  was  alive  and  is  dead, 
Had  it  been  his  father, 
I  had  much  rather  : 
Had  it  been  his  brother, 
Still  better  than  another; 
Had  it  been  his  sister. 
No  one  would  have  missed  her  ; 
Had  it  been  the  whole  generation., 
Still  better  for  the  nation  ; 
But  since  "tis  only  Fred, 
Who  was  alive  and  is  dead, — 
There's  no  more  to  be  said. 

Many  of  the  anecdotes  scattered 
over  the  epitome  of  Parliamentary  de- 
bates, and  the  history  of  political  in- 
trigues, are  piquant  ami  entertaining  : 

Mr.  Crowle  was  reprimanded  on 
his  knees  for  protracting  the  Westmin- 
ster Scrutiny — 

-  -  -  As  he  rose  from  the  ground,*  he  wi- 
ped his  knees,  and  said,  "  it  was  the  dirti- 
est house  he  had  ever  been  in." 

Soon  after  Mr.  Winnington  deserted  the 
Tories,  and  had  made  a  strong  speech  on 
the  other  side.  Sir  John  Cotton  was  abusing- 
him  to  Sir  Roliert  Walpole,  and  said,  "  that 
young  dog  promised  that  he  would  always 
stand  by  us."  Sir  Robert  replied,  "  I  ad 
vise  my  young  men  never  to  use  always." 
"Yet,"  said  Cotton,  stammering,  "you 
yourself  are  very  apt  to  make  use  of  all — 
■ways." 

Mr.Townshend  had  qiutted  the  army  at 
the  end  of  the  last  year,  had  connected 
himself  with  the  prince,  and  took  all  op- 
portunities of  opposing  any  of  the  Duke's 
measuies,  and  ridiculing  him,  and  drawing 
caricatures  of  him  and  his  court,  which  he 
did  with  much  humour.  A  bon-mot  of  his 
was  much  repeated  ;  soon  after  he  had 
quitted  the  army,  he  was  met  at  a  review  on 
the  parade  by  Colonel  Fitzwilliam,  one  of 
the  duke's  military  spies,  who  said  to  him, 
"  How  came  you,  Mr.  Townshend,  to  do 
us  this  honour  .•' — but  I  suppose  you  only 
come  as  a  spectator  !"  Mr.  Townshend  re- 
plied, "  and  why  may  not  one  come  hither 
as  a  Spectator,  Sir,  as  well  as  a  Tattler?" 

Speaking  of  Lord  Chesterfield — 

Nothing  was  cried  up  but  his  integrity, 
though  he  would  iiave  laughed  at  an_v  man 
who  really  had  any  confidence  in  his  mo- 
rality :  and  how  little  he  repented  his  nego- 
ciations  at  Avignon,  would  appear,  if  a 
story  told  of  liim  is  authentic  (which  I  do 
not  vouch,)  that  being  at  Dublin  in  the 
height  of  the  rebellion,  a  zealous  bishop 
came  to  him  one  morning  before  he  «as 
out  of  bed,  and  told  him  he  had  great 
grounds  to  believe  the  Jacobites  were  going 


*  Crowle  was  a  noted  punster.     Once  on  a  circuit  with  Page,  a  person  asked  him  if  the 
judge  was  not  just  behind  i  He  replied,  "  I  don't  know  ;  but  I  am  sure  he  never  was  just 
before." 
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to  rise.  The  lord  lieutenant  coolly  looked 
•at  his  watch,  and  replied,  "I  fancy  they 
are,  my  lord,  for  it  is  nine  o'clock," 

When  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was 
defeated  at  the  battle  of  Laffelt, 

It  is  said,  that  after  the  loss  of  that  day, 
an  English  captive  telling  a  French  officer, 
that  they  had  bs^en  very  near  taking  the 
Duke  prisoner,  the  Frenchman  replied, 
*'  We  took  care  of  that  ;  he  does  us  more 
service  at  the  head  of  your  army." 

A  mortification  of  a  slijfhter  sort  followed 
soon  after  tlie  Regency  Bill,  that  shewed 
the  Duke  in  what  light  he  had  appeared  at 
his  brother's  court.  Prince  Georg-e  making- 
him  a  visit,  asked  to  see  his  apartment, 
where  there  are  few  ornaments  but  arms. 
The  Duke  is  neither  curious  nor  magnifi- 
cent. To  amuse  the  boy,  he  took  down  a 
sword  and  drew  it.  The  young  prince 
turned  pale  and  trembled,  antl  thought  his 
uncle  was  going  to  murder  him.  The  duke 
was  extremely  shocked,  and  complained  to 
the  princess  of  the  impressions  that  had 
been    instilled   into  the  child  against  him. 

George  II.  is  painted  as  remarkably 
fond  of  money. 

Soon  after  his  first  arrival  in  England, 
Mrs.  *  *  *  *  one  of  the  bedchamber  women, 
with  whom  he  was  in  love,  seeing  him  count 
his  money  over  very  often,  said  to  him, 
"  Sir,  I  can  bear  it  no  longer  ;  if  you  count 
your  money  once  more,  I  jyill  leave  the 
room." 

The  Queen  of  Denmark  in  her  last 
moments 

-  -  -  wrote  a  moving  letter  to  the  King, 
the  Duke,  and  her  sisters  to  take  leave  of 
thera.  This  letter,  and  the  similitude  of 
her's  and  her  mother's  death,  struck  the 
King  in  the  sharpest  manner,  and  made 
him  break  out  in  warm  expressions  of  pas- 
sion and  tenderness.  He  said,  "  This  has 
been  a  fatal  year  to  my  family  !  I  lost  my 
eldest  son — but  I  am  glad  of  it ; — then  the 
Prince  of  Orange  died,  and  left  every 
thing  in  confusion.  Poor  little  Edward 
has  been  cut  opeu  (for  an  imposthume  in 
his  side,)  and  now  the  Queen  of  Denmark 
is  gone  !  I  know  I  did  not  love  my  children 
when  they  were  young  ;  I  hated  to  have 
them  running  into  my  room  ;  but  now  I 
love  them  as  well  as  most  fatliers." 

The  Sketches  of  Characters  are  nu- 
merous and  bitterly  caustic.  For  ex- 
ample, T.ord  Bute. 

The  prince's  court,  composed  of  the  re- 
fuS''  of  every  party,  was  divided  into  twenty 
small  ones.  Lord  Egmont  at  the  head  of 
one,  Nugent  of  another,  consistin'^  of  him- 
self and    two  more,    Lady  Middlesex  and 


Doddington  of  a  third,  the  chief  oniameii! 
of  which  was  the  Earl  of  Bute,  a  Scotch- 
man, who,  having  no  estate,  had  passed  his 
youth  in  studying  mathematics  and  me- 
chanics in  his  own  little  island,  then  sim- 
ples in  the  hedges  about  Twickenham,  and 
at  five  and  thirty  had  fallen  in  love  with  his 
own  figure,  which  he  produced  at  masque- 
rades in  becoming  dresses,  and  in  plays 
which  he  acted  in  private  companies  with  a 
set  of  his  own  relations.  He  became  a 
personal  favourite  of  the  prince,  and  was 
so  lucky  just  now  as  to  give  up  a  pension 
to  be  one  of  the  lords  of  his  bedchamber. 

Bishop  Seeker. — March  lOth.  The  king 
would  not  go  to  chapel,  because  Seeker, 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  was  to  preach  before  him. 
The  ministers  did  not  insist  upon  his  hear- 
ing the  sermon,  as  they  had  lately  upon  his 
making  him  dean  of  St.  Paul's.  Character 
and  popularity  do  not  always  depend  upon 
the  circumstances  that  ought  to  compose 
either.  This  bishop,  who  had  been  bred  a 
presbyterian  and  man-midwife,  which  sect 
and  profession  he  had  dropt  for  a  season, 
while  he  was  president  of  a  very  thinking 
club,*  had  been  converted  by  Bishop  Tal- 
bot, whose  relation  he  married,  and  his 
faith  settled  in  a  prebend  of  Durham  -.  from 
thence  he  was  transplanted  ai  the  recom- 
mendation of  Dr.  Bland,  by  the  queen,  and 
advanced  by  her  [who  had  no  aversion  to  a 
medley  of  religions,  which  she  always  com- 
pounded into  a  scheme  of  heresy  of  her 
own,]  to  the  living  of  St.  James's,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  her  favourite  Arian,  Dr. 
Clarke,  and  afterwards  to  the  bishoprics 
of  Bristol  and  Oxford.  It  is  incredible,  how 
popular  he  grew  in  his  parish,  and  how 
much  some  of  his  former  qualifications 
contributed  to  heighten  his  present  doc- 
trines. His  discourses  from  the  pulpit, 
which,  bv  a  fashion  that  he  introduced, 
were  a  kind  of  moral  essays,  were  as  clear 
from  quotations  of  Scripture,  as  when  he 
presided  in  a  less  Christian  society ;  but 
what  they  wanted  of  Gospel,  was  made  up 
by  a  tone  of  fanaticism  that  he  still  retain- 
ed. He  had  made  a  match  between  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Duke  of  Kent  and  a 
Dr.  Gregory,  whose  talents  would  have 
been  extremely  thrown  away  in  any  priest- 
hood, where  celibacy  was  one  of  the  in- 
junctions. He  had  been  presented  with  a 
noble  service  of  plate  for  a  marriage  be- 
tween the  heiress  of  the  same  Duke  of  Kent 
and  the  chancellor's  son,  and  was  now  forc- 
ed upon  the  king  by  the  gratitude  of  the 
same  minister,  though  he  had  long  been  in 
disgrace  for  having  laid  his  plan  for  Canter- 
bury in  the  interest  he  had  cultivated  at  the 
prince's  court.  But  even  the  church  had 
its  renegades  in  politics,  and  the  king  was 
obliged  to  fling  open  his  asylum  to  all  kind 
of  deserters  ;    content  with  not  speaking  to 


*  Here  is  my  evidence.  Mr.  Robyns  said  he  had  known  him  an  atheist,  and  had  advi- 
sed him  against  talking  so  openly  iii  coflee  houses.  Mr.  Stevens,  a  mathematician,  who 
lives  much  in  the  house  with  Earl  Powlett,  says  Seeker  made  him  an  atheist  at  Leyden, 
M'here  the  club  was  established. 
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them  at  his  levee,  or  listening'  to  thera  in 
the  pulpit  ! 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Willes  was  desig'ned 
for  chancellor.  He  had  been  raised  by  Sir 
Robert  VValpole,  though  always  browbeat- 
en by  haughty  Yorke,  and  hated  by  the 
Pelhams,  for  that  very  attachment  to  their 
own  natron.  As  Willes's  nature  was  more 
open,  he  returned  their  aversion  with  little 
Teserve  He  was  not  wont  to  disguise  auy 
of  his  passions.  That  for  gaming  was  no- 
torious, for  women  unbounded.  There  was 
a  remarkable  story  current  of  a  grave  per- 
son's coming  to  reprove  the  scandal  he 
gave,  and  to  tell  him  that  the  world  talked 
of  one  of  his  maid  servants  being  with 
child.  Willes  said,  "  What  is  that  to  me  .'" 
The  monitor  answered,  "  Oh  !  but  they  say 
it  is  by  your  lordship."  "  And  what  is  that 
to  you  ?"  He  had  great  quickness  of  wit, 
and  a  merit  that  would  atone  for  many  foi- 
bles, his  severity  to,  and  discouragement  of 
that  pest  of  society,  attorneys :  hence  his 
court  was  deserted  by  them  ;  and  all  the 
business  they  could  transport,  carried  into 
the  chancery,  where  Yorke's  filial  piety 
would  not  refuse  an  asylum  to  his  father's 
profession. 

Edwai'd  Vernon,  a  silly  noisy  admiral, 
who,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  war  with 
Spain,  was  rash  enough  to  engage  to  take 
Porto  Bello  with  six  ships  only,  and  rash 
enough     to    accomplish    his    engagement, 


which  made  him  so  popular,  that,  notwith- 
standing his  failing  sooi^  afterwards  in  an 
attempt  upon  Carthagena,  and  after  that, 
more  blameably  upon  Cuba,  he  was  chosea 
into  parliament  for  several  places,  had  his 
head  painted  on  every  sign,  and  his  birth- 
day kept  twice  in  one  year.  Yet  as  his 
courage  was  much  greater  than  his  sense, 
his  reputation  was  much  greater  than  his 
courage  :  one  should  have  thought  that  the 
lightness  of  his  head  would  have  buoyed 
up  his  heart  in  any  extremity  !  He  had 
withdrawn  himself  but  very  awkward- 
ly from  two  or  three  private  quarrels, 
and  lost  his  public  character  with  still 
greater  infamy  ;  for  being  out  of  hu- 
mour with  the  Admiralty,  he  published  a 
series  of  letters  and  instructions  from  that 
board  in  the  very  heat  of  the  rebellion,  by 
which  he  betrayed  our  spies  and  intelli- 
gence to  the  French,  and  was  removed 
from  all  command  with  ignominy.  He 
raised  great  wealth  by  the  war,  and  by  his 
economy,  and  was  at  last  chosen  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  new  4ierring  fisheries, 
which  occasioned  the  following  epigram  : 
Long  m  the  senate  had  brave  Vernon  rail'd. 
And  all  mankind  with  bitter  tongue  assail'd  ; 
Sick  of  his  noise,    we  wearied  Heav'nwith 

prayer. 
In  his  own  element  to  place  the  tar  : 
The  gods  at  length  have  yielded  to  our  wish, 
And  bade  him  rule  o'er  Billingsgate  and  fish. 


THE    RENEGADE.      A  ROMANCE. 


[In  some  of  our  Numbers  we  inserted  an  abstract  of  the  romance  of  The  Solitaire  (The 
Recluse)  by  the  Vicomte  d'Arlincourt.  The  same  author  has  recently  published  another 
romance,  entitled  Le  Renegat,  (The  Renegade,)  which  has  already  gone  through  several 
editions,  and  promises  to  be  no  less  popular  than  its  precursor.  The  story,  which  is  not 
quite  so  interesting  as  that  of  the  Recluse,  is,  upon  the  whole,  somewhat  irregular  and 
disconnected  ;  but  in  the  condensed  form  in  which  we  now  present  it  to  our  readers,  this 
fault  will  be  found  to  be  in  a  great  measure  removed.  We  subjoin  the  commencement 
of  the  epitome  of  the  Renegade,  which  will  be  concluded  in  one  or  two  of  our  forthcom-, 
ing  Numbers.] 

nn  HE  last  beams  of  the  setting  sun  a  messenger  from  the  French  camp,  and 

-*-   had  disappeared  from   the  moun-  he  had  just  arrived  from  Beziers,  which 

tains  of  Cevennes,  when  suddenly  the  was  then  besieged   by  the  Saracens. — 

sound  of  the  horn  was  heard  before  the  He   raised   his  visor.     The  dejection 

walls  of  the  ancient  fortress  of  Luteve  :  painted  on  his  countenance  proved  him 

the  drawbridge  of  the  feudal  manor  was  to  be  the   bearer  of  evil  tidings.     The 

lowered  ;    the   massive    entrance  gate  servants  of  Ezilda,  amidst  surprise  and 

was  thrown  open  ;  and,  in  the  armory  alarm,  recognise  Ostalrie,  one  of  the 

of  the  gothic  edifice,  a  French  knight  valiant  warriors  of  Charles   Martel,  a 


solicited  the  honour  of  a  moment's  con 
versation  with  the  beautiful  Ezilda,  prin- 
cess of  Cevennes,  the  daughter  of  the 
castellain  Theobert.    The  stranger  was 


chief  who  was  formerly  crowned  with 
glory,  but  whom  Fortune  now  seemed  to 
abandon.* 

The  children  of  Ismael,  aided  by  the 


*  Charles  Martel,  Maire  du  Palais,  the  son    of  Pepin    Heristal  and  Alpaide,    defeated 

Rainfroi,  Maire  du  Palais  (o  Chilperic  IF.  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the    govern- 

menfof  France  in  the  year  718.     He  ruled  under  the  names  of  various   vings,    until  the 

death  of  Thierri,  in  the  year  737,  when  he  reigned  alone,  under  the  title  of  Puke  ©f  Fravice. 
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Africans,  had  for  a  considerable  period 
held  ancient  Iberia  in  subjection,  and 
all  Europe  was  now  threatened  with 
the  detested  yoke  of  the  Saracens.  The 
plains  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  a  part  of 
Aquitaine,  and  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean beyond  Narbonne,  were  cov- 
ered with  ferocious  hordes  of  Moors 
and  Arabs.  The  Mussulman  standard 
floated  on  the  conquered  citadels,  and 
the  Christian  temples,  converted  into 
mosques,  were  no  longer  perfumed  with 
the  incense  of  the  faithful. 

Charles  Martel,  the  conqueror  of  the 
Germans,  the  Scandinavians  and  the 
Frisons,  on  his  return  from  the  banks  of 
the  Weser,  seemed  for  a  time  to  have 
lost  the  indefatigable  ardour  which  ren- 
dered him  the  admiration  of  his  age. — 
Every  day  was  marked  by  some  new 
victory  of  the  Saracens,  and  the  French 
hero,  who  continued  inactive  at  Lute- 
tia,  shewed  no  inclination  to  march  to 
the  deliverance  of  the  Septimania.t 

Thierri  III.  one  of  the  last  princes 
of  the  first  race,  was  numbered  with 
the  dead,  and  a  short  time  after  his  de- 
cease, Clodomir,  the  young  heir  to  the 
throne,  was  assassinated,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Charles  Martel,  by  Geofiroi, 
Count  of  Paris.  The  murderer  was 
punished,  but  the  throne  still  remained 
vacant.  Various  shadows  of  royalty 
had  by  turns  assumed  the  crown  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Maire  du  Palais  ; 
but,  unheeded  by  their  people,  they  had 
rapidly  passed  from  the  slavish  throne 
to  the  royal  tomb.  The  conqueror  at 
length  conceived  himself  to  be  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  dispense  with  pre- 
senting a  mock  sceptre  to  legitimate 
power.  Charles  INlartel  dared  not  yet 
assume  either  the  crown  or  the  title  of 
monarch  ;  but  he  exercised  supreme 
authority,  and  his  brow  was  encircled 
with  laurels.  He  believed  his  domin- 
ion to  be  firmly  established  in  France  : 
vain  supposition  ! — The  families  devo- 
ted to  the  legitimate  race  of  kings,  impa- 
tiently submitted  to  the  yoke  of  the 
ambitious  Maire.  The  French  chiefs 
refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  Charles 
Martel,  and  sunmioned  their  people  to 
arms.  The  social  edifice  was  tottering 
on  every  side,  and  the  Saracens,  avail- 
ing themselves  of  these  fatal  dissensions, 


eagerly  pursued  their  triumphant  ca- 
reer. Only  a  few  more  victories  were 
necessary  to  convert  the  whole  territo- 
ry of  Gaul  into  a  Mussulman  province. 

The  Princess  of  Cevennes,  with  a 
small  escort  of  guards,  now  entered  the 
armory  of  the  castle  of  Luteve.  Be- 
neath the  gothic  columns  of  the  feudal 
hall,  her  slender  form  rose  with  grace- 
ful dignity,  like  the  palm-tree  of  Delos 
at  the  foot  of  the  promontory  of  Lato- 
na.  Her  hair,  as  black  as  the  sable  of 
Siberia,  was  gathered  up  with  a  gold 
pin,  after  the  manner  of  the  women  of 
Thessaly,  partly  forming  a  crown  of 
ebony  on  the  top  of  her  head,  and  part- 
ly descending  on  her  shoulders  in  clus- 
ters of  ringlets.  Her  floating  tunic, 
confined  with  a  girdle  of  precious 
stones,  was  fashioned  like  that  of  the 
priestesses  of  Gaul ;  it  was  edged  with 
silver  fringe,  and  its  violet  colour  con- 
trasted beautifully  with  the  brilliant- 
whiteness  of  her  arms,  which  seemed 
to  have  been  rounded  by  the  chisel  of 
Michael  Angelo.  When  her  long  eye- 
lashes shaded  the  alabaster  of  her 
cheekSjEzilda,  melancholy  as  the  moon, 
would  have  presented  to  the  sons  of 
Greece  the  image  of  Ariadne  abandon- 
ed and  weeping  on  the  shores  of  Crete ; 
but  when  her  fine  eyes  were  raised  to- 
wards Heaven,  enthusiasm  was  the  ex- 
pression of  her  countenance ;  her  sub- 
lime soul  became,  as  it  were,  manifest 
to  the  observer,  and  seemed  amidst  rays 
of  light  to  soar  to  the  regions  of  glo- 
ry. 

The  Princess  broke  silence.  "  Knight 
(she  said)  what  tidings  do  you  bring 
me?"  "Lady  (replied  Ostalrie)the  cita- 
del of  Beziers,thelast  rampart  of  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  yesterday  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  invincible  chief  of  the 
Saracens,  the  implacable  Agobar. — 
Alas  !  the  voice  of  fame,  which  for- 
merly celebrated  the  victories  of  France, 
now  proclaims  only  her  disasters." — 
"  And  where  is  Charles  Martel  ?  (en- 
quired the  daughter  of  Theobert.)  why 
does  not  he  himself  combat  at  the  head 
of  his  defenders  ?  Where  is  the  soldier 
whom  France  has  proclaimed  her  hero? 
Ostalrie,  your  chief  in  the  camp,  is  the 
sovereign  of  France  ;  but  arrayed  ip  the 
purple  robes  of   state,  he    is  simply 


t  An  {^ncieat  name  of  GaUia  Narbouenses  which  was  also  called  Braccnta. 
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CharlesMartel."  "And  docs  thePrincess  She  had  just  attained  her  tenth  year, 

of  Cevennes presumed Ostahie)joui the  when  at  the  foot  of  the  aUar  hi  the 

enemies  of  the  man  who  alone  can  save  chapel  of  Luteve,  she  was  betrothed 

France  and  Christianity  from  the  hated  to  the  heir  of  the  French  crown.     Two 

yoke  of  the  Mussulman  ?" "  Why  bridal  rings,  exactly  similar,  and  bear- 

(exclaimed  Ezilda)  has  that  man  usurp-  ing  the  names  of  Ezilda  and  Clodomir, 

ed  the  throne  of  the  legitimate  descend-  were  exchanged  between  the  bride  and 

ants  of  Clovis  ?"— "  Princess,  he  has  bridegroom.  The   nuptial  benediction 

not  usurped  it,  (^replied  Ostalrie,)  King  was  only  wanting  to  complete  the  aa- 

Thierri  is  no  more,  and  Clodomir,  his  gust  ceremony. 


only  son,  perished  by  the  hand  of  as- 
sassins .  The  race  of  the  Merovingi- 
ans is  extinct." — "  No,  (said  Ezilda) 
among  the  princes  whom  the  Maire  du 
Palais  has  banished  from  the  court, 
there  are  several  descendants   of  the 


But  Thierri  died  ;  a  usurper  gained 
possession  of  the  throne  ;  and  Theo- 
bert  retired  with  his  daughter  to  Ceven- 
nes.  The  Lord  of  Luteve,  who  had 
devoted  his  life  to  the  service  of  his 
king,  survived  but  a  few  years.     In  his 


conqueror  of  Tolbiac,  though  Charles  solitude  he  had,  by  wise   instruction, 

feigns  ignorance  of  their  existence. —  elevated  his  daughter's  mind  above  ad- 

But,  knight,  may  I  be  made  acquainted  versity  ;  and  while  the  person  of  Ezil- 

with  your  message  ?" — "  The  defend-  da  was  endowed  witli  all  the  graces  of 

ers  of  Beziers   (rephed  Ostalrie)  have  her  sex,  her  heart  manifested  the  cour- 

all  perished.     Agobar,  like  the  king  of  age  of  a  hero,  combined  with  the  en= 

carnage,    fought,  followed  by  a  black  thusiasm  and  faith  of   the    primitive 

banner,  the  signal  by  which  his  savage  Christians.     Still,  however,  unable  to 


hordes  were  commanded  to  spare  nei- 
ther age  nor  sex.  The  fatal  flag  of  the 
exterminator  now  waves  over  an  im- 
mense tomb — and  that  tomb  is  Beziers, 
Some  parties  of  French  troops  repulsed 


forget  the  exalted  fortune  which  once 
awaited  her,  the  princess,  on  renounc- 
ing the  world,  at  the  death  of  her  father, 
resolved  never  to  become  the  bride  of 
any  mortal,  since  she  had  been   desti- 


on  every  side,  have  fled  to  Cevennes. —    ned  to  be  the  consort  of  the  King  of 
In  a  few  hours  they  will  be  before  the    France. 

walls  of  this  formidable  castle,  which  It  was  night,  and  the  alarm  resound- 
they  intreat  you  to  surrender  to  them,  ed  from  the  belfrey  of  the  high  tower 
and  which  they  swear  to  defend  to  the  of  Luteve.  The  prolonged  peal  rous- 
last  drop  of  their  blood.  The  fero-  ed  the  inhabitants  of  the  fort.  The 
cious  Agobar  pursues  them,  and  if  this  daughter  of  Theobert  hastily  ascended 
fortress  be  closed  against  them  they  to  the  watch-tower  of  the  chadel.  Dis- 
must  perish  amidst  the  mountains  of  tant  cries,  echoing  from  the  caverns  of 
Cevennes.  Lady,  I  awah your  answer."  the  adjacent  mountains,  were  heard  at 
— "  It  shall  be  that  of  a  Frenchwoman  Luteve,  like  the  first  howl  of  the  ap- 
(replied  the  Princess);  Ezilda  is  not  the  preaching  storm.  Clouds  of  smoke 
friend  of  Charles,  but  she  is  the  enemy  and  flame  seemed  to  rise  from  the  line 
of  the  Saracens.  To-morrow,  at  break 
of  day,  I  will  quit  Luteve,  and  at  the 
monastery  of  St.  Alemberge  I  will  of- 
fer up  prayers  for  the  deliverance  of 
Gaul.''  With  these  words  she  withdrew 
from  the  armory,  and  preparing  for  her 
departure,  she  gave  orders  for  openin 


of  the  horizon.  The  heights  of  Ce- 
vennes were  covered  with  mountain- 
eers. Women,  children  and  old  men, 
driven  from  their  homes  and  pursued 
by  the  savage  invaders,  hurried  from 
hill  to  hill,  and  amidst  cries  of  terror, 
repeated  the  name  of  Agobar  !  Along 


the  gates  of  Luteve  to  the  warriors  of  the  winding  path  leading  to  the  draw- 
Charles  Martel.  bridge,  the  French  battalions  were  al- 
The  Princess  of  Cevennes,  who  was  ready  advancing.  Disorder  pervaded 
born  at  court,  had  lost  her  mother  at  an  their  ranks,  and  they  mingled  their 
early  age.  Destined  to  be  the  bride  of  shouts  of  terror  with  those  of  the  fugi- 
Clodomir,  the  heir  of  Thierri  IIL  she  tive  mountaineers,  until  the  air  resound- 
had  received  from  her  ftither  an  educa-  ed  with  the  name  of  Agobar  !  Ostalrie 
Uon  worthy  of  her  exalted  station. —  and  his  followers  had  crossed  the  draw- 
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bridge,  and  the  princess  assembled 
round  her  the  leaders  of  the  disorder- 
ed force  :  "  To  you  (she  said)  I  sur- 
render this  fortress.  Occupied  by  the 
brave  opposers  of  the  infidel,  it  will 
be  impregnable.  Here  the  name  of 
Agobar  loses  its  infernal  power.  The 
Christian  standard  waves  from  the  tow- 
ers of  this  citadel  ;  may  it  remain  there 
fixed  and  invincible  !" 

In  pursuance  of  the  plan  she  had 
laid  down,  the  princess  took  leave  of 
the  assembled  warriors,  and  attended 
by  a  small  escort,  quitted  the  domain 
of  her  ancestors,  and  took  the  road  to 
St.  Amalberge.  Mounted  on  her  pal- 
frey, and  absorbed  in  melancholy  re- 
flections, she  turned  to  take  a  last  look 
at  the  castle  of  Luteve.  Torches  were 
seen  moving  rapidly  to  and  fro  on  the 
platforms  of  the  citadel,  a  tumultuous 
agitation  seemed  to  prevail  among  the 
soldiery.  The  alarm  bell  resounded 
in  the  air,  and  Ezilda  no  longer  doubt- 
ed that  the  Saracens  had  attacked  the 
fortress.  After  journeying  for  several 
hours,  the  princess  arrived  on  the  bank 
of  a  torrent,  the  waters  of  which  flow- 
ed rapidly  between  a  double  colonnade 
of  basaltes.  At  the  extremity  of  a  nar- 
row and  almost  inaccessible  pass,  the 
road  widened,  and  opened  on  a  desert 
plain  surrounded  by  steep  precipices. 
The  princess  crossed  the  plain  and  en- 
tered a  thick  forest  of  fir  and  chesnut 
trees.  By  the  feeble  light  of  the  first 
beam  of  morning  she  suddenly  perceiv- 
ed a  white  figure  flitting  amidst  the 
thick  foliage.  The  phantom  entered 
a  rustic  habitation,  of  which  a  colossal 
tree  formed  the  principal  support. — 
"  There  is  the  Prophet  of  the  Black 
mountain  /"  exclaimed  the  attendants 
of  the  princess  ;  and  Ezilda,  uttering 
an  exclamation  of  joy,  alighted  from 
her  palfrey,  and  hastened  to  the  hut  of 
the  hermit. 

The  Old  man  of  the  Black  moun- 
tain had  for  many  years  been  the  ora- 
cle of  Cevennes.  He  wore  a  robe  of 
white  woollen  stuff,  confined  round  the 
waist  by  a  leather  girdle  ornamented 
with  crosses,  circles  and  various  astro- 
nomical figures.  Endowed  with  a  me- 
lodious voice,  he  recorded  the  events 
of  past  days  in  songs,  which  he  accom- 
panied by  the  tones  of  his  harp.     He 


was  a  disciple  of  Esculapius,  and  being 
acquainted  with  the  virtue  of  plants,  he 
sometimes  performed  miraculous  cures. 
Initiated  in  some  of  the  secrets  of  na- 
ture, he  was  by  some  regarded  as  a 
necromancer  and  by  others  as  an  as- 
trologer. His  real  name  was  Goudair, 
but  the  common  people  had  given  him 
the  surname  of  the  Prophet  of  the 
Black  mountain. 

The  Princess  of  Cervennes  had  from 
her  infancy  been  accustomed  to  hear 
the  harp  of  the  bard  resound  in  her 
father's  castle,  and  she  entertained  the 
sincerest  regard  for  Goudair.  A  iew 
days  previous  to  the  taking  of  Beziers, 
the  old  man  had  by  martial  hymns, 
summoned  the  French  to  arms,  and  he 
foretold  the  disasters  which  would  en- 
sue if  they  did  not  all  rise  against  the 
Saracens.  Being  arrested  by  a  horde 
of  Mussulmans,  and  conducted  to  the 
presence  of  Agobar,  he  had  disappear- 
ed from  the  country  ;  the  people  of 
Cevennes  supposed  him  to  be  dead, 
and  the  daughter  of  Theobert  had  wept 
for  the  loss  of  her  venerable  friend. — 
"  Goudair  !  (said  Ezilda,)  do  1  again 
behold  you  !  By  what  miracle  have 
you  escaped  from  the  satellites  of  Ago- 
bar ?  You  are  his  enemy  ;  you  were 
his  captive,  and — "  "  And  I  still  live," 
interiijpted  the  old  man,  with  a  smile. 
"  This  is  indeed  extraordinary  (resum- 
ed the  Princess,)  for  the  Moor  is  no  less 
remarkable  for  his  cruelty  than  for  his 
odious  blasphemy.  It  is  said  that  he 
cannot  without  a  transport  of  rage  hear 
the  name  of  the  Almighty  pronounced. 
He  is  described  as  a  monster — ''  "  Yes, 
Agobar  is  indeed  a  monster  (replied 
Goudair;)  for  the  deformity  of  his  mind 
can  only  be  equalled  by  the  beauty  of 
his  person." — "  The  beauty  of  his  per- 
son !"  repeated  the  a.stonished  Prin- 
ces. "  At  first  sight,  it  is  true,  (con- 
tinued Goudair,)  tiie  gloomy  and  fero- 
cious expression  of  his  countenance  is 
in  the  highest  degree  repulsive  ;  but 
his  features  present  the  most  admirable 
regularity.  His  large  eyes,  surmount- 
ed by  gracefully  arched  eye-brows,  are 
of  an  indefinite  colour,  which  the  ob- 
server is  incapable  of  seizing.  When 
Agobar  is  roused  to  anger,  they  appear 
to  be  of  a  bluish  grey,  and  they  dart 
forth  a  kind  of  demoniac  fire  3  but  ip 
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his  calmer  moments,  his  e)'e  is  of  ce- 
lestial blue,  and  his  whole  countenance 
exhibits  sublime  perfection.     His  smile 
has  in  it  something  enchanting  and  se- 
ductive, and  yet  it  never  fails  to  excite 
a  sensation  of  uneasiness,  for  it  is  at 
once  that  of  an   angel  and  a  demon. — 
His  figure  is  tall,  like  the  poplar  of  the 
valley ;  and  his  motions  are  no  less 
impetuous  than  the  mountain  wind. — 
Such,  noble  Princess  is  a  feeble  portrait 
of  the  Renegade  /"' — "  The  Renegade, 
(exclaimed  the  daughter  of  Theobert ;) 
he  is  not  then  a  Mussulman  ?"  "  Ago- 
bar   was   born   a    Christian,''   replied 
Goudair. — "  And  how  did  you  discov- 
er this  secret  ?"  eagerly  enquired  the 
Princess.     "  I  will  inform  you,"  (said 
the  aged  Bard,  and  he  thus  continued  :) 
— On  being  arrested  by  the  Mussulman 
troops,  J  was  conducted  to  the  presence 
of  Agobar.     The  haughty  chief,  seat- 
ed beneath  a  royal  canopy,   was  dicta- 
ting orders  to  the  vile  slaves  who  sur- 
rounded him.     Bard  of  Gaul,  said  he, 
your  countrymen  boast  of  the  power  of 
your  songs  and  the  melody  of  your 
voice  : — approach.       I    wish   to  hear 
those  strains  which  are  so  highly  extol- 
led. As  he  uttered  these  words,  I  turn- 
ed, and  with  horror  beheld,  among  the 
JMussulmans  composing  his  court,  seve- 
ral French  chiefs,  who   had   become 
traitors  to  tlieir  Prince,  their  country, 
and  their  God.     I  lost  sight  of  the  dan- 
ger by  which  I  was  surrounded.  I  took 
my  harp,  and,  in  a   transport  of  indig- 
nation, vehemently  expressed  my  hor- 
ror of  the  crimes  of  the  Renegade. — 
Agobar,  burning  with  rage,  rose   from 
his  royal  chair,  and  drawing  his  sword, 
was   on  the   point  of  terminating   my 
life,  when  a  young  Saracen  rushed  be- 
tween us  and  impeded  the  murderous 
stroke.     My  deliverer   was  the  young 
warrior  Alaor,   who,  with   no  art  but 
the  magic  of  innocence,   with  no  elo- 
quence but  the  graces  of  youth,  was 
the  only  one  among  the  Mussulmans 
who  could  presume   to  oppose  the  de- 
sign of  the  ferocious  chief.     Take  him 
away,  exclaimed  Agobar,  whose  first 
transport  of  fury  was  now  exhausted. 
The  satellites  of  the  tyrant  immediate- 
ly conducted  me  to  one  of  the   vaulted 
dungeons  of  the  Palace.     When  left  to 
myself,  I  began  to  reflect  on  the  extra- 


ordinary scene  which  I  had  just  wit- 
nessed. The  history  of  Agobar  was 
partly  disclosed  to  me.  The  conquer- 
or was  a  son  of  F^rance  !  I  had  attain- 
ed the  knowledge  »f  one  of  his  secrets. 
Agobar  was  a  renegade  !  The  door  of 
my  prison  suddenly  opened,  and  Alaor 
appeared  before  me.  Imprudent  Gou- 
dair, he  said,  if  you  have  any  wish  to 
recover  your  liberty,  tell  me  truly  all 
that  you  know  of  Agobar. — That  he  is 
not  what  he  seems  to  be,  that  the  hero 
of  Spain  is  a  son  of  Gaul ;  and  that 
the  Mussulman  is  a  Renegade  !  From 
whom  did  you  learn  this,  from  a  Sara- 
cen or  a  Frenchman  ? — The  informa- 
tion was  revealed  to  me  by  no  mortal. 
Then  you  read  the  book  of  fate  ?  Pro- 
phet of  the  mountain,  do  you  know  the 
real  name  of  Agobar,  his  birth-place^ 
and  the  events  of  his  life  ? — No,  those 
secrets  are  not  revealed  to  me. — May  I 
believe  you  ? — I  swear. — Old  man,  ex- 
claimed Alaor,  you  are  free  ;  return  to 
your  countrymen,  and  tell  that  Agabor 
can  be  merciful  as  well  as  victorious. — 
With  these  words  he  unfastened  my 
chains,  and  that  very  day  I  returned  to 
the  forest  of  Cevennes." 

The  daughter  of  Theobert  listened 
attentively  to  the  story  of  Goudair. — 
The  terrible  image  of  the  Renegade  so 
absorbed  her  mind,  that  long  after  the 
bard  had  closed  his  recital  she  still  pre- 
served profound  silence.  Meanwhile 
day  was  rapidly  advancing,  and  Ezilda, 
shaking  off  her  gloomy  reverie,  in  her 
turn  related  to  Goudair  the  events 
which  had  forced  her  to  quit  Luteve  ; 
then  sorrowfully  taking  leaveof  her  old 
friend,  she  continued  her  journey.  At 
length  the  roof  of  the  Abbey,  and  the 
spire  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Amalberge 
presented  themselves  to  the  travellers, 
and  the  Princess  speedily  reached  the 
gates  of  the  cloister,  where  she  hojted 
to  find  peace,  but  where,  alas  !  all  the 
horrors  of  war  awaited  her.  A  party 
of  French  knights  who  had  escaped 
from  the  massacre  of  Beziers,  being 
pursued  by  the  Saracens,  had  implored 
the  pious  Nuns  of  Amalberge  to  grant 
them  an  asylum.  Wounded.and  exhaus- 
ted with  fatigue,  they  lay  stretched  on 
couches  which  had  been  hastily  prepared 
for  them,  while  the  Nuns  were  engaged 
in  staunching  their  bleeding  wounds. 
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Among  the  unfortunate  Knights  was 
Leodat,  Prince  of  Avernes,  a  renown- 
ed Paladin.  The  daughter  of  Theo- 
bert,  who  was  received  with  transport 
at  the  Monastery,  approached  the  no- 
ble warrior.  The  Prince  raised  his 
head  towards  her,  and  the  Princess  of 
Cevennes,  in  all  the  lustre  of  her  beau- 
ty, presented  herself  to  his  astonished 
gaze.  Overpowered  by  the  charms  of 
the  Princess,  Leodat  was  vainly  at- 
tempting to  collect  himself — when  the 
inmates  of  the  Monastery  were  alarm- 
ed by  cries  of  terror.  The  gates  of 
the  Abbey  and  the  chapel  were  closed 
with  a  loud  crash.  The  pious  retreat 
was  discovered  by  some  hordes  of  the 
Mussulman  warriors.  The  clang  of 
arms  and  the  tramping  of  horses  echo- 
ed through  the  venerable  edifice.  The 
assailants,  in  furious  accents,  threaten- 
ed the  Christian  temple.  The  cloister 
was  surrounded.  The  holy  sisters 
threw  themselves  in  despair  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar.  7  he  tumult  continued  to 
augment,  and  the  terrible  name  of  A- 
gobar  resounded  through  the  sanctuary. 

The  Mussulman  troops  imperiously 
demanded  that  the  French  warriors  as- 
sembled at  the  Monastery,  and  particu- 
larly the  Prince  of  Avernes,  should 
be  immediately  delivered  up  to  them — 
but  no  answer  was  given  to  this  de- 
mand. The  daughter  of  Theobert, 
like  a  being  superior  to  the  agitations 
of  human  nature,  alone  retained  her 
self-possession  amidst  her  trembling 
companions.  She  raised  her  hands  to 
Heaven,  and  in  an  energetic  voice, — 
*'  My  sisters,  (she  said)  beneath  the 
roof  of  this  holy  edifice  we  are  this  day 
destined  either  for  triumph  or  martyr- 
dom. Whatever  be  our  fate,  let  us 
meet  it  with  courage  and  humility. — 
Daughters  of  Heaven  !  array  your- 
selves in  your  richest  garments  ;  put  on 
your  finest  veils.  Let  us  appear  to  the 
infidels  surrounded  by  all  the  pomp  of 
our  holy  solemnities  ;  let  our  sacred 
images  open  the  triumphal  march  ; 
chaunt  the  hymn  of  glory  ;  throw  open 
the  temple  as  though  it  were  the  en- 
trance to  immortality,  the  gate  of  eter- 
nity !"  Every  soul  was  inspired  with 
enthusiasm.  The  orders  of  the  Prin- 
cess were  promptly  obeyed,  and  the 
Nuns  prepared  to  follow  her.     Ezalda 


detached  from  one  of  the  columns  of 
the  sanctuary  a  banner  cf  cloth  of  gold, 
surmounted  by  the  sacred  sign  of  re- 
demption, and  the  retinue  advanced  at 
slow  paces  towards  the  gate  of  the 
temple. 

Meanwhile  the  furious  Renegade  dic- 
tated his  commands  to  his  savage  fol- 
lowers. Profound  silence  having  been 
the  only  answer  returned  to  the  sum- 
mons of  his  Janissaries,  a  troop  was 
sent  forward  to  force  the  gates  of  the 
Convent,  when  a  general  massacre 
would  doubtless  be  ordered.  Liut  what 
was  the  spectacle  that  presented  itself 
to  the  eyes  of  Agobar — he  suddenly 
directed  his  troops  to  fall  back,  and 
reining  in  his  superb  Arabian  courser, 
he  remained  for  some  moments  motion- 
less. The  doors  of  the  Abbey  turned 
on  their  massive  hinges,  and  from  the 
extremity  of  the  temple,  amidst  a  cloud 
of  incense  and  perfumes,  the  angelic 
legion  advanced.  But  what  incompar- 
able being  led  the  holy  troop — the 
Renegade  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
surprise.  Beneath  the  portico  of  the 
temple  Ezilda  stopped.  Her  tunic  of 
azure  blue  was  sprigged  with  silver  lil- 
ies ;  and  a  girdle  of  diamonds  encir- 
cled her  slender  waist :  a  few  ringlets 
of  her  long  black  hair  descended  on  her 
neck  of  alabaster,  and  her  forehead  was 
crowned  by  a  garland  of  white  roses. 
The  Princess  composedly  surveyed  the 
savage  horde,  which  was  collected  at 
the  foot  of  the  steps  of  the  temple. — 
Her  eye  sought  the  Renegade.  He 
was  distinguished  among  the  JMussul- 
mans  by  no  remarkable  dress,  by  no 
particular  decoration.  Yet  how  could 
she  mistake  him  ?  The  description  giv- 
en by  Goudair  was  still  present  to  her 
imagination.  "  Agobar,  (she  said) 
hear  me  !" — The  eyes  of  the  satellites 
by  whom  the  chief  was  surrounded.were 
anxiously  awaiting  some  word  or  ges- 
ture for  the  denouement  of  the  drama. 
But  Agobar  remained  fixed  in  admira- 
tion. The  voice  of  Ezilda  had,  like 
the  effect  of  enchantment,  thrilled 
through  his  very  soul.  His  features 
had  not  lost  their  accustomed  ferocity  ; 
but  a  kind  of  savage  solemnity  was  ex- 
pressed in  his  noble  countenance.  "  A- 
gobar,  (continued  the  Princess)  the 
wounded    knights    who  have  sought 
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refuge  in  this  temple,  are  under  the 
safeguard  of  Heaven.  It  is  only  by 
massacreing  the  pious  virgins  by  whom 
they  are  surrounded,  that  you  can  gain 
access  to  them.  Innocence  and  relig- 
ion, the  two  strongest  barriers  that 
Heaven  can  raise  between  man  and  in- 
iquity, now  separate  you  from  the  un- 
fortunate warriors.  O  Chief  of  the 
Saracens,  before  you  lies  a  wide  career 
of  sin  ! — pause  ere  it  be  too  late  ! — " 
An  expression  of  rage  clouded  the  brow 
of  Agobar,  and  one  of  the  Janissaries, 
watching  the  angry  glance  of  his  offend- 
ed chief,  drew  his  ciraeter,  and  darted 
towards  Ezilda  ;  but  Agobar  rushed 
before  the  assassin,  and  striking  him 
with  his  sabre,  he  fell  sensless  on 
ground. — "  The  temple  is  saved  !  (ex- 
claimed Ezilda.)  Agobar,  receive  the 
thanks  of  the  Nuns  of  Amalberge. 
My  heart  will  be  for  ever  grateful  to 
you,  and  the  recollection  of  your  mer- 
cy will  never  be  effaced  from  my  mind. 
My  sisters,  chaunt  theHosanna."  With 
these  words  the  holy  procession  vanish- 
ed hke  the  enchantment  of  a  dream. 

Prostrate  befoie  the  altar,  the  hospi- 
table sisters  anxiously  awaited  their 
destiny.  The  Mussulmans  and  their 
chief  had  suffered  them  to  re-enter  the 
Monastery  without  opposition.  The 
Renegade,  as  if  riveted  to  the  earth, 
preserved  a  dead  silence.  But  on 
rousing  from  his  reverie,  what  might  be 
his  resolution  ? — What  dreadful  man- 
date might  be  pronounced  by  the  man 
of  terror  ? — Suddenly  a  loud  tumult 
alarmed  the  sisters  of  St.  Amalberge. 
Without  the  Abbey  the  prancing  of 
coursers  was  heard  mingled  with  the 
confused  accents  of  the  soldiery,  who 
were  again  forming  their  ranks.  The 
noise  diminished — it  soon  entirely  sub- 
sided, and  profound  tranquillity  ensued. 
The  Saracens  had  withdrawn,  and 
the  Monastery  was  saved.'*' 

Nearly  twelve  hours  had  elapsed 
since  the  attack  on  St.  Amalberge, 
when  an  old  man  presented  himself  at 
the  gate  of  the  cloister.  It  was  Gou- 
dair.  On  being  admitted,  the  bard  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  daughter  of  The- 


obert.  "  Princess  (said  he)  your  life 
is  in  danger.  You  and  the  nuns  of  St. 
Amalberge  must  quit  the  convent  with- 
out delay.  The  Saracens  have  render- 
ed themselves  masters  of  the  province." 
— "  Is  Luteve  in  the  power  of  the  con- 
queror .'^"  exclaimed  Ezilda. — "  Luteve 
still  resists,(repliedGoudair)  but  without 
reinforcements  it  cannot  long  oppose  the 
enemy.  The  army  of  Charles  Martel  is 
now  marching  to  the  aid  of  GaUia 
Narbonensis.  His  first  line  have  al- 
ready advanced  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  northern  side  of  the  Monastery. 
Thither  direct  your  course.  Some  of 
the  troops  of  Leodat,  who  escaped 
from  the  disaster  of  Ceziers,  have  as- 
sembled in  the  neighbouring  forest, 
and  have  formed  a  battalion  near  the 
cavern  called  the  miraculous  grotto. 
Thither  convey  their  wounded  chief 
and  the  knights  who  owe  their  lives  to 
your  hospitable  care," — Then  turning 
to  Ezilda, — '"^  To-morrow,  Princess, 
(said  he,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice)  I  wish 
to  speak  with  you  in  private.  Meet 
me  tomorrow  at  the  miraculmis  grotto. 
The  nuns  made  every  preparation 
for  their  speedy  departure.  On  litters 
borne  by  the  villagers  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  the  wounded  knights 
were  silently  conveyed  from  the  Ab- 
bey. Favoured  by  night,  the  mourn- 
ful retinue  reached  its  destination  with- 
out interruption.  The  Prince  of  Aver- 
nes,  following  the  directions  of  Gou- 
dair,  found  his  companions  in  arms  as- 
sembled in  the  forest.  The  soldiers 
with  transport  rallied  around  their  chief, 
and  Leodat,  taking  a  northerly  direc- 
tion, continued  his  course.  The  nuns 
of  Alamberge  soon  reached  the  cavern 
to  wh.ch  Goudair  had  directed  them. 
This  gloomy  retreat,  the  terror  of  the 
vulgar,  was,  according  to  tradition,  in- 
habited by  powers  hostile  to  man. — 
For  many  years  no  human  foot  had 
pressed  the  heath,  that  grew  before  its 
entrance  ;  and  from  the  extraordinary 
events  of  which  the  cavern  was  said  to 
have  been  the  scene,  it  was  named  the 
miraculous  grotto. 

Continued  in  our  next. 


The  author  mentions  in  a  note,  that  during-  the  war  in  the  peninsula,  he  himself  wit- 
nessed a  scene  exactly  similar  to  that  here  described.  The  cloisler  was  in  Catalonia  ;  the 
wounded  men  were  French  officers  ;  the  assailants  a  partj'  of  g-uerillas  ;  the  nuns  Spaft- 
wrds;  and  the  heraine  a  woman  of  French  origin, 
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T  HAD  formed,  in  my  early  youth, 
■^  a  resolution  to  visit  the  remote 
countries  of  the  East.  To  effect  this, 
I  had  to  contend  against  a  variety  of 
obstacles  ;  but  an  opportunity  was  at 
length  afforded  me  of  realizing  the 
most  ardent  of  my  wishes,  and  my  de- 
parture was  decided  on.  The  plan  I 
had  conceived  was  so  hazardous  and 
■difficult  of  execution  that  I  did  not  dare 
to  communicate  my  ideas  to  those  in 
whose  judgment  I  might  have  confided. 
The  suggestions  of  prudence — the  ar- 
guments of  reason  and  friendship — 
would  have  deprived  me  of  the  courage 
requisite  to  defend  the  reveries  of  my 
boyish  days. 

As  it  would  have  been  imprudent  to 
embark  in  so  arduous  an  enterprize  at 
a  later  season,  I  hastened  my  depar- 
ture by  all  the  means  in  my  power. 
When,  as  the  lime  drew  near,  the  in- 
conveniences I  should  have  to  en- 
counter presented  themselves  to  my 
imagination  still  more  forcibly,  and  with 
a  greater  semblance  of  truth,  I  resolv- 
ed, notwithstanding,  to  confide  my  des- 
tiny to  chance,  without  varying  my 
plan.  Amid  my  distracted  thoughts, 
however,  such  was  the  ascendancy  of 
the  vow  I  had  made,  I  often  lamented 
inwardly  my  own  determination,  in 
the  same  way  as  one  would  complain 
of  an  unjust  and  peremptory  command. 

I  crossed  France  with  all  rapidity, 
but  was  detained  for  some  days  at  Mar- 
seilles on  account  of  the  Cleopatra  fri- 
gate not  being  fully  equipped.  The 
King,  by  whose  permission  I  had  en- 
gaged in  my  travels,  and  who  patroni- 
zed their  execution,  vouchsafed  to  al- 
low me  a  passage  in  this  frigate,  one 
of  the  Levant  squadron. 

Mr.  Huyot,a  skilful  architect,  whose 
talents  and  amiable  qualities  have  ac- 
quired to  him  a  general  esteem,  fell  in- 
to my  views,  and  became  my  associate. 
M.  Prevost,  whose  beautiful  panora- 
mas are  so  celebrated,  and  his  nephew 
M.  Cochereau,  a  very  promising  young 
artist,  who  had  exhibited  in  the  Saloon 


of  the  Fine  Arts  a  painting  which  has 
been  greatly  admired,  were  to  embark 
whh  us.  It  was  agreed  that  we  should 
rendezvous  at  Marseilles,  where  the 
Abbe  Forbin — Janson,  my  cousin, 
was  to  join.  It  was  there  that,  after 
having  taken  the  best  advice,  I  came 
to  the  painful  determination  to  sell  my 
paternal  estate,  the  spot  where  I  was 
born,  and  which  holds  the  tombs  of  my 
ancestors.  It  is  a  large  chateau  on  the 
banks  of  the  Durance,  surrounded  by 
aged  trees.  There  once  dwelt  those 
who  were  so  dear  to  me ;  and  there  the 
remembrance  of  my  mother's  virtues 
was  engraven  in  every  breast.  Dire 
necessity  led  me  to  make  this  sacrifice, 
with  wliich  I  cannot  help  reproaching 
myself  as  a  fault. 

[On  the  21st  of  August  1817,  Count 
Forbin,  set  sail  from  France,  and  arri- 
ed  at  the  Piraeus,  the  port  cff  Athens, 
on  the  6th  September.  Having  taken 
up  his  residence  with  the  French  con- 
sul, he  examined  the  Ruins,  and  noted 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  modern  Greeks.] 

We  were  present  at  the  dance  of  the 
derviches  in  the  tower  of  the  winds.  It 
is  probable  that  this  solar  monument 
was  likewise  an  hydraulic  clock  ;  and 
an  opinion  is  entertained  that  its  erec- 
tion was  superintended  by  Andronicus 
Cyrrhestes.  The  derviches  have  ta- 
ken possession  of  it.  We  found  them 
whirling  about  in  a  paroxysm  of  reli- 
gious fervour,  but  few  examples  of 
which  occur.  The  arrival  of  a  holy 
Mussulman,  who  was  just  returned 
from  Mecca,  and  had  brought  with  him 
a  few  drops  of  holy  water  from  the 
well  of  Zemzem,  wrought  their  de- 
votion to  the  highest  pitch  of  phren- 
zy.  At  the  commencement  the  per- 
formance of  their  songs  and  dances 
was  slow  and  solemn  :  this  was  to 
be  considered  as  a  kind  of  prelude  j 
but  they  soon  became  animated  to  such 
a  degree,  as  to  utter  the  most  horrible 
shrieks.  Old  men,  presenting  the 
finest  forms,  were  to  be  seen  rolling  on 
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the  ground,  and  tearing  their  garments  : 
they  were  carried  out  of  the  temple  in 
a  state  of  intoxication  and  degradation 
difficult  to  describe, 

I  met  with  several  well  informed 
Greeks  who  support  with  painful  indig- 
nation the  yoke  imposed  on  them.  On 
this  head  I  had  an  opportunity  to  be  ful- 
ly satisfied  on  the  day  when  the  Bey 
of  Caristo,  in  the  Negropont,  made  his 
entry  into  Athens.  Several  guns  fired 
from  the  Acropolis  announced  his  ap- 
proach. Having  taken  our  station  be- 
neath the  peristyle  of  the  temple  of 
Theseus,  we  enjoyed,  with  a  great  part 
of  the  population  of  Athens,  a  specta- 
cle which,  to  us  at  least,  had  the  charm 
of  novelty.  The  motley  group  form- 
ing the  retinue  of  the  Bey,  consisted  of 
Albanians  on  foot,  janissaries,  and 
spahis  on  horseback.  The  Turks  of 
distinction,  followed  by  their  domestics, 
pranced  around  him,  while  the  rabble 
of  a  mussulman  militia,  shouted,  waved 
their  flags,  and  discharged  their  mus- 
kets. The  Bey,  mounted  on  an  Afri- 
can charger,  and  disguised  by  an  im- 
mense turban,  surveyed,  with  looks  of 
insolent  disdain,  the  city  on  which  he 
was  come  to  levy  tribute. 

The  Greeks  who  surrounded  me 
were  pensive  and  sullen.  In  their 
physiognomy,  which  never  wants  ex- 
pression, embarrassment  was  depicted; 
and  generous  tears  bedewed  the  marble 
monuments,  the  ancient  trophies  of  the 
power  of  Athens. 

In  the  same  way  as  the  Jews  expect 
the  Messiah,  so  do  the  Greeks  look 
forward  to  independence ;  liberty  would, 
however,  alight  in  vain  on  these  shores, 
once  her  noblest  domain.  This  nation 
would  no  longer  comprehend  her  di- 
vine language,  which  would  be  confid- 
ed exclusively  to  ignorant  caloyers. 

Athens  has  still  her  twelve  archons, 
and  Rome  still  elects  a  senator.  This 
mockery  of  the  past  is  most  afflicting 
to  the  Greeks,  because  they  have  to 
bend  the  neck  to  the  cimeter,  which 
marks  the  lowest  degree  of  humiliation. 
The  twelve  archons,  however,  as- 
semble occasionally :  they  present  their 
very  humble  remonstrances  to  the  vay- 
vode  who  heaps  injuries  on  them,  to  the 
mufti  who  vents  on  them  his  maledie- 
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tions,  and  to  the  cadi  whose  protection 
they  have  often  to  purchase  at  a  dear 
rate.  Sixty  Albanians,  commanded 
by  a  boulouk  bachy,  make  all  Attica 
tremble. 

The  climate  of  Athens  is  delightful  j 
but  the  pure  air,  the  resplendent  light, 
and  the  vivifying  heat  it  enjoys,  have 
ceased  to  shed  their  benign  influence 
on  the  Greeks.  They  no  longer  in- 
spire them  with  sublime  ideas  and 
beautiful  imagery  ;  nor  do  the  chefs- 
d'oeuvre  of  art  spring  up,  as  heretofore, 
in  this  fostering  soil.  Languor  pre- 
vails throughout ;  and  those  who  were 
erst  born  to  glory,  are  now,  alas  !  the 
children  of  suffering  and  sorrow. 

I  was  present  at  an  Athenian  wed- 
ding. The  parties  were  of  an  ordina- 
ry condition  :  Spiro,  the  son  of  Kthi- 
na,  espoused  the  daughter  of  Georgi, 
belonging  to  the  parish  of  Panagia 
Ulassaro.  The  young  bride  was  "agree- 
able, but  disfigured  by  a  profusion  of 
gilt  patches,  and  by  the  deep  red  and 
blue  with  which  her  cheeks  were  be- 
daubed. She  was  so  encumbered  with 
a  load  of  garments  that  she  could 
scarcely  walk,  and  required  the  help  of 
several  young  women,  when  she  made 
her  circuits  round  the  large  tapers 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  apartments. 
The  three  Papas  (Greek  Priests)  sung 
with  a  nasal  twang ;  and  every  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
were  led  to  an  alcove,  where  they  were 
seated,  surrounded  by  their  nearest  re- 
latives. Among  the  more  opulent 
Greeks  this  ceremony  usually  lasts  for 
a  considerable  time. 

Having  again  embarked  on  board 
the  brig  le  Lezard,  we  sailed  on  the 
23d  of  September,  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  We  were  detained  for  a 
considerable  time,  by  calms  and  con- 
trary winds,  in  front  of  the  temple  of 
Sunium :  this  spot,  the  residence  of 
Plato  when  he  demonstrated  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  was  gilt  by  the 
rays  of  the  rising  sun.  On  the  pro- 
qiontory,  incessantly  beaten  by  the 
waves,  these  noble  ruins  are  still  stand- 
ing, like  a  religious  pharos,  or  the  eter- 
nal monument  of  a  divine  inspiration. 

We  afterwards  steered  for  Psyra  and 
Tenedos,  following  the  line  of  the  coast 
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of  Troy  :  a  strong  breeze  from  the 
south-west  afibrded  us  a  rapid  passage 
through  the  strait  of  the  Dardanelles, 
and  the  sea  of  Marmora.  The  banks 
of  the  strait  are  covered  with  villages 
and  country  seats  of  so  cheering  an  as- 
pect, that  one  would  scarcely  suspect 
despotism  to  have  taken  up  her  abode 
in  these  rich  valleys.  This  was,  how- 
ever, brought  to  my  full  conviction,  as 
soon  as  the  vessel  approached  suffi- 
ciently near  to  the  coast,  to  enable  me 
to  distinguish  the  traits  of  the  inhabit- 
ants :  I  then  found,  on  looking  around 
me,  either  the  expression  of  power,  or 
that  of  servitude. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  Sep- 
tember we  anchored  off  the  point  of 
Concapi,  beneath  the  walls  of  the  Se- 
raglio. It  was  a  fine  day,  and  I  was 
dazzled  by  the  view  of  Constantinople. 
The  sea  was  covered  with  caiques 
skimming  on  the  surface  of  the  water  : 
the  sun  illumined  the  domes  of  the 
mosques,  and  the  sharp  gilt  pillars  of 
the  minarets  :  the  burnt  column  rose 
majestically  amid  the  groups  of  trees 
which  enveloped  these  light  and  sump- 
tuous edifices.  Behind  this  line,  on 
the  opposite  bank,  we  could  descry  a 
city,  half  concealed  by  the  cypresses  of 
the  gardens  of  the  Seraglio. 

Constantinople  appears  to  me  to 
have  been  originally  built  with  no  oth- 
er view  than  to  gratify  the  sight :  fear- 
ing that  the  illusion  should  pass  oflf  too 
soon,  much  anxiety  is  displayed  by  the 
moderns  to  imprint  on  the  memory  the 
fantastic  shew  of  new  ornaments. 

The  sea  was  almost  entirely  hidden 
by  vessels  :  the  boisterous  sailor,  come 
from  afar,  while  he  handled  the  cor- 
dage, made  diligent  enquiries  about  the 
plague,  the  chief  object  of  his  solicitude; 
and  not  far  from  him  a  party  of  grave 
mussulmans,  seated  in  a  kiosque  pro- 
jecting into  the  sea,  smoked  with  com- 
placency the  pipe  filled  with  perfumes, 
and  seemed  to  regret  that  the  pleasure 
they  received  from  their  coffee  cost 
them  the  trouble  of  drinking  it. 

We  landed  at  the  port,  and  proceed- 
ed thence  to  the  palace  of  the  French 
Ambassador  at  Pera,  not  a  little  terri- 
fied at  what  we  heard  of  the  ravages  of 
the  plague.  Notwithstanding  they  had 
diminished  latterly,  they  were  still  very 


formidable.  You  are  cautioned  not  to 
touch  any  one  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
walk  in  the  narrow  and  slippery  streets 
of  Constantinople,  without  coming  in 
contact  witli  the  end  of  a  shawl,  or  with 
a  loose  robe  or  caftan. 

The  iVlarquis  de  Riviere,  Ambassa- 
dor of  France  at  the  Sublime  Port, 
was  at  this  time  at  Tharapia,  on  the 
Bosphorus,the  summer  residence  of  the 
French  Embassy  :  it  required  several 
hours  to  reach  this  delightful  spot  ;  but 
time  never  appeared  to  me  so  short. 
My  curiosity  was  excited  by  all  that  I 
saw  :  the  banks  were  lined  with  charm- 
ing palaces,  which  seemed  to  me  to 
be  merely  temporary,  and  to  be  erected 
with  a  view  to  a  festival.  1  witnessed 
the  departure  of  the  gilt,  long,  and  nar- 
row barks,  the  traces  of  which  the  eye 
could  scarcely  follow,  as  they  moved 
swiftly  along  the  stream.  A  mussul- 
man,  sitting  crossed  legged  on  a  carpet 
of  Iran,  at  the  extremity  of  the  caique, 
smiled  at  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the 
rowers,  gently  stroking  his  beard  :  his 
oblique  and  disdainful  looks  were  cast 
occasionally  on  other  boats  which  dared 
to  contend  in  swiftness  with  his  own. 

On  leaving  Constantinople  the  strait 
narrows  :  meadows  and  gardens  follow 
in  succession,  until  they  reach  the  sea, 
into  which  the  brooks  that  water  thera 
flow,  after  a  flexuous  course  beneath 
lovely  trees.  Such  are  the  limpid  wa- 
ters of  Asia,  of  the  vale  of  Caracoula^ 
and  of  the  groves  of  Buyucdere! 

I  met  with  a  very  friendly  reception 
from  the  Marquis,  as  well  as  from  his 
lady.  I  was  no  stranger  to  his  noble 
qualities  :  but  I  discovered  in  him  dai- 
ly the  most  exalted  virtues,  combined 
with  a  truly  captivating  frankness  of 
manners. — Another  Ambassador,  the 
Russian,  M.  de  Stroganoff,  maintains 
all  the  dignity  of  his  state  at  Buyucdere, 
which  he  inhabits  throughout  the  year. 

The  plague  had  a  little  time  before 
found  its  way  into  the  corps  diplomat- 
ique, and  had  been  fatal  to  the  son  of 
the  Austrian  Internuncio.  The  fami- 
ly, in  despair,  withdrew  to  the  distance 
of  two  leagues  from  Constantinople. 
Having  been  abandoned  by  their  do- 
mestics, they  had  there  to  encounter 
every  privation  ;  but  such  was  their 
dread  of  the  formidable  scourge  which 
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had  brought  this  affliction  on  them,  that 
not  any  persuasive  could  prevail  on 
them  to  return,  until  after  the  lapse  of 
two  months,  during  which  they  were 
condemned  to  a  lonely  solitude,  without 
one   companion  to  distract  theii  grief. 

On  the  smallest  symptom  being  man- 
ifested, on  the  slightest  complaint,  eve- 
ry one  flees  the  object  of  the  attack. 
JHe  falls :  his  heart  receives  a  deadly 
blow  from  the  cruelly  insulated  state  in 
which  he  finds  himself,  before  the  deli- 
rium of  the  fever  makes  hira  insensible 
to  the  horror  of  his  position.  His 
parched  lips  are  tremblingly  glued  to 
the  jug  of  water  which  affrighted  pity 
had  placed  at  a  distance  from  him  ; 
but  the  thirst  which  consumes  him  is 
not  to  be  quenched.  It  often  happens 
that  the  convulsive  dreams  of  the  indi- 
vidual attacked  by  the  plague  are  real- 
ized :  the  quarter  he  inhabits  is  con- 
sumed by  fire.  The  destructive  scourge 
reaciies  the  house  which  the  other  in- 
mates have  deserted.  The  flames 
spread  to  the  bed  of  sickness ;  and  the 
poor  helpless  wretch  finds  an  end  of 
his  terrible  agonies  in  a  gulf  of  fire. 

A  conflagration  is  the  only  right  of 
petition  the  Turks  enjoy  :  it  makes 
known  to  the  government  the  prevail- 
ing discontents  of  the  people  of  Con- 
stantinople; and  has  of  late  years  been 
emploj'ed  by  the  janissaries  in  the  most 
frequent  and  deplorable  manner. 

In  this  extraordinary  city  I  saw  pa- 
laces of  a  most  elegant  structure,  magic 
fountains,  dirty  and  narrow  streets, 
hideous  hovels,  and  fine  trees.  I  visit- 
ed the  Sandal-bezestan,  and  the  Cul- 
chilar-bezestan,  where  the  furs  are  sold. 
Wherever  I  passed,  the  Turk  elbowed 
me,  the  Jew  made  me  an  obsequious 
bow,  the  Greek  smiled  on  me,  the  Ar- 
menian tried  to  cheat  me,  the  dogs  fol- 
lowed me,  and  the  pigeons  alighted 
confidently  on  m}^  shoulder  ;  lastly, 
while  some  were  in  the  agonies  of 
death,  others  were  dancing  around  me. 
I  had  a  glimpse  of  the  most  celebrated 
mosques,  with  their  courts  and  their 
marble  porticoes  supported  by  a  forest 
of  columns,  and  refreshed  by  jets  of 
water.  A  iew  mysterious  monuments, 
the  remains  of  the  city  of  Constantine, 
either  blackened,  or  reddened  by  fires, 
are  concealed  in  painted  houses,  barri- 


cadoed,  and  frequently  half  burnt. 
The  figures,  the  costumes,  the  usages, 
present  throughout  the  most  picturesque 
and  most  varied  spectacle.  It  is  Tjrc, 
it  is  Bagdad,  it  is  the  great  market  of 
the  East. 

Sultan  Blahmoud,  followed  by  an 
immense  retinue,  has  to  pass  through 
this  motley  assemblage  on  his  way  to 
prayers  on  Friilays  :  I  saw  hira,  mount- 
ed on  a  white  horse,  with  trappings  of 
a  tissue  of  gold  and  pearls,  and  the  har- 
ness richly  ornamented  with  diamonds. 
He  appeared  to  be  under  thirty  years 
of  age.  His  complexion  is  pale,  but 
his  features  are  noble  and  regular  :  his 
large  black  eyes  were  busily  engaged 
in  surveying  liis  subjects,  who  received 
this  expression  of  his  regard  with  the 
profoundest  silence.  He  proceeded  on, 
until  shouts  of  joy  announced  at  length 
his  entrance  into  the  mosque  of  Ayoub, 
and  the  forehead  of  each  faithful  Os- 
manli  still  touched  the  dust.  Such,  in 
a  icw  words,  is  the  habitual  scene  pre- 
sented by  Stamboul,  the  well  protect- 
ed, and  well-beloved  of  the  Prophet. 

During  the  autumnal  season  I  met 
the  greater  part  of  this  population  in  the 
plains,  constituting  the  most  charming 
spot  on  the  Asiatic  shore  :  they  were 
come  out  to  breathe  a  pure  air,in  full  free- 
dom, and  seemed  to  have  a  high  relish 
for  the  charms  of  elysian  promenades. 
Whole  families,  the  men  on  horseback, 
and  the  women  shut  up  in  a  vehicle 
named  arabat,  were  to  be  seen  climbing 
to  the  summits  of  the  Tocat,  above  the 
valley  of  the  Grand-Seignor. 

These  heights  were  gaily  decked  in 
pelisses  ;  while  the  ruins  of  the  Ge- 
noese chateau  were  concealed  by  lofty 
trees  :  from  the  roofs,  overspread  with 
ivy,  bubbling  springs  gushed,  to  refresh 
the  parties  seated  around.  Groups  of 
young  and  beautiful  Armenian  girJs 
formed  graceful  dances  ;  and  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  scene  was  only  inter- 
rupted by  the  hollow  sound  of  the 
waves  of  the  sea  of  Marmora,  which 
broke  in  rude  foam  against  the  shoals 
of  the  Cyanean  isles,  and  the  rocks  of 
Fanariki. 

I  was  often  struck,  during  my  resi- 
dence in  the  Levant,  with  the  contrast 
between  the  noble  physiognomy  and 
apparent  dignity   of  the  men,  and  the 
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degradation  of  their  character.  We  are 
disposed  to  feel  a  certain  respect  for  in- 
dividuals of  a  tranquil,  and  sometimes 
majestic  figure,  until  we  have  suffered 
from  their  cupidity  and  perfidy.  To 
this  remark,  there  are,  it  is  true,  many 
exceptions  ;  but,  beguiled  by  a  stature 
above  the  ordinary  proportions,  a  sol- 
emn demeanour,  and  a  venerable  beard, 
where  1  expected  to  find  the  patriar- 
chal virtues,  I  had  oftimes  to  experience 
the  depravity  of  the  vilest  servitude. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  duration 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  existence  of  the  Turks  in 
Europe,  on  a  close  inspection  of  the 
want  of  discipline  of  the  subsidiary 
troops,  the  deranged  state  of  the  finan- 
ces, the  ruinous  condition  of  the  for- 
tresses, and,  lastly,  the  independence  of 
the  Pachas  of  Albania,  the  Morea, 
Egypt,  and  Damascus.  The  title 
alone  of  Calif  still  supports  the  Sultan 
on  the  most  totterhig  throne  of  Europe. 
The  most  formidable  neighbour  of 
the  Turkish  Empire,  by  allowing  it  to 
subsist  in  Europe,  is  freed  from  the  em- 
barrassment of  forming  establishments 
elsewhere,  amid  the  perplexities  it  ex- 
periences in  founding  institutions  at 
home.  Hallowed  predictions,  and  the 
results  of  the  late  European  war,  place 
beyond  every  doubt  the  credit  Russia 
enjoys  at  Constantinople.  She  there 
possesses  the  advantages  of  power, 
without  having  to  dread  the  effect  of  a 
jealousy  which  such  a  conquest  as  Eu- 
ropean Turkey  would  necessarily  in- 
spire. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  Greek  mer- 
chants, more  especially  those  belong- 
ing to  the  most  flourishing  islands,  such 
as  Idra,  Spezzia,  and  Yysara,  navigate 
under  the  Russian  flag.  Its  influence 
is  established  throughout,  and  its  pro- 
tection as  much  sought  after,  and  as 
anxiously  desired,  by  the  Christians  of 
the  respective  rites  at  Saint-Jean-d'- 
Acre,  Jerusalem,  and  Cairo,  as  it  is  at 
Constantinople. 

During  my  stay  at  Constantinople 
the  kiosques  of  the  Seraglio  were  fresh 
gilt,  and  additions  made  to  the  build- 
ings. It  was  never  before,  I  was  told, 
occupied  by  more  captivating  beauties, 
nor  were  they  ever  more  numerous. 
The  Sultan  has  two  sons  :  his  mother, 


whom  he  had  recently  lost,  had  in  her 
life  time  a  great  ascendancy  over  him. 
The  city  of  Athens  formed  a  part  of 
her  numerous  domains  ;  and  her  pro- 
tection served,  in  a  certain  degree,  as 
a  substitute  for  that  of  Minerva  over 
the  city  of  Cecrops. 

I  quitted  Constantinople  on  the  1  Sth 
of  October,  and  embarked  for  Smyrna 
on  board  the  brig  le  Lezard.  A  few 
hours  after  our  departure,  a  sudden  and 
violent  gust  of  wind  came  on  :  the  top- 
sails were  reefed — and,  after  lying-to 
for  some  time,  the  brig  at  length  was 
brought  to  anchor  on  the  coast  of  Asia, 
at  Rodosto.  The  dread  of  the  plague 
prevented  any  one  from  landing,  a  cir- 
cumstance by  which  I  was  not  a  little 
mortified.  A  fresh  breeze  enabled  us 
afterwards  to  reach  Nagara,  where  an 
officer  landed  to  present  the  Firman 
at  the  castle  of  the  Dardanelles, 

Notwithstanding  a  severe  squall, 
which  had  like  to  have  driven  the  brig 
on  the  rocks  of  Carabournou,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  entering  the  port  of  Smyrna 
on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  20th  of 
October. 

I  found  my  old  companion,  Mr. 
Huyot,  in  a  very  enfeebled  state,  but 
recovering  from  the  effects  of  an  acci- 
dent. He  had  resided  two  months  at 
the  convent  of  the  missions,  where  the 
reverend  fathers  had  watched  over 
him  with  the  most  tender  solichude. 
The  tranquillity  which  the  monks  en- 
joy, is  a  proof  among  many  others 
which  might  be  adduced  of  the  tolera- 
tion of  the  Turks  of  Smyrna.  The 
Catholic  church  is  very  capacious  and 
ricldy  onfamented  ;  the  doors  are  con- 
stantly open ;  and  the  true  believers, 
resident  in  the  bazars,  hear  whhout  in- 
dignation the  psalmodies  of  the  Chris- 
tians. Interments,  preceded  by  a 
cross,  oftentimes  fall  in  with  the  obse- 
quies of  a  Mussulman  ;  the  baptisms 
and  marriages  of  the  Greeks  and  '  atins 
have  to  encounter  the  train  of  a  circum- 
cision ;  and  the  gilt  cope  of  the  priest 
comes  in  peaceable  contact,  in  the 
street,  with  the  beniche  of  an  Osmanli, 
or  the  veil  of  a  Turkish  lady. 

The  spirit  of  commerce  which  pre- 
vails in  the  city  of  Smyrna,  thus  softens 
down  asperities,  and  brings  together 
men  of  every  sect  and  persuasion.  This 
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great  factory  presents  unceasingly  a 
mixture  of  European  manners  and  ori- 
ental customs  ;  lovely  females,  tasteful- 
ly dressed  in  the  French  style,  are  to 
be  seen,  passing  with  nimble  steps, 
through  a  long  file  of  camels  belonging 
to  a  caravan  of  Seyde,  or  Damascus. 

Greek  ladies,  seated  at  their  windows, 
engage  in  a  lively  conversation  with 
the  passengers  beneath,  while  others 
amuse  themselves  with  dancing  in 
groups  in  returning  from  the  baths,  or 
repair  in  parties  to  the  delightful  plains 
of  liournabat — all  feel  the  influence  of  a 
fine  climate,  that  of  smiling  and  volup- 
tuous Ionia. 

I  should  have  devoted  a  much  great- 
er portion  of  my  time  to  the  study  of 
this  celebrated  part  of  Asia,  if  I  had 
not  been  constrained  to  seize  the  op- 
portunity the  departure  of  le  Lezard 
for  Syria  afforded  me  :  I  should  have 
ascended  the  course  of  the  Meander, 
and  have  visited  Magnesia,  Sardcs,  and 
Samos.  The  season  was,  however, 
too  far  advanced  to  enable  me  to  un- 
dertake this  ;  and  I  eml)arked  for  Pa- 
lestine on  the  29th  of  October. 

After  having  got  under  way  at  four 
in  the  morning,  with  a  gentle  breeze  from 
the  north-east,  the  brig  had  to  work  to 
windward  the  whole  of  the  day,  and 
found  considerable  difficulty  in  doub- 
ling cape  Carbournou.  On  the  31st, 
at  seven  in  the  morning,  we  were 
abreast  of  the  island  of  Scio  :  the  city, 
which  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  consid- 
erable extent,  is  surrounded  by  coun- 
try-houses. Pleasant  villages  are  in- 
terspersed in  the  valleys,  which  are  in 
a  hitrh  state  of  cultivation  :  the  rocks 
which  encompass  them  resemble,  in 
colour  and  form,  the  mountains  in  the 
environs  of  Toulon.  The  inhabitants 
of  Scio  are  remarkable  for  the  ameni- 
ty of  their  manners.  They  owe  to  the 
cultivation  of  tlie  Lentiscus,  the  shrub 
wliich  yields  the  gum  mastich,  several 
-privileges  which  make  them  not  a  little 
proud  ;  and,  among  these,  that  of  wear- 
ing, like  the  Osmanlis,  the  white  tur- 
ban, is  not  the  least  in  their  estimation. 
I  made  a  drawing  of  the  islands  of 
Snalmadori,  and  opposite  to  Scio,  of 
til"  city  of  Tchesma  in  Asia  Minor. 
This  strand,  which  witnessed  the  defeat 
of  the  galleys  of  Antiochus,  one  hun- 


dred and  ninety  one  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  saw  likewise,  in  1770, 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  Turkish 
fleet  by  the  Russians  :  several  of  the 
Ottoman  ships  were  burned  ;  and  the 
flames  which  lighted  the  massacre  of  a 
great  part  of  the  crews,  favoured  the 
escape  of  the  remainder.  From  this 
dreadful  blow — from  this  terrible  ca- 
tastrophe, the  Turkish  marine  has  nev- 
er recovered. 

The  winter  evenings  are  very  dreary 
on  shipboard,  and  in  boisterous  weather 
inspire  an  invincible  sadness.  I  vainly 
interrogated  myself  why  I  had  quitted 
my  country,my  friends.and  calm  repose, 
when  the  waves  covered  the  vessel's 
deck,  when  the  moon  was  concealed  by 
black  clouds,  across  which  the  light- 
nings gleamed,  and  when  the  fatigued 
and  disheartened  crew  ceased  to  hear 
the  captain's  voice.  The  best  reasons 
then  appear  either  frivolous  or  absurd. 
Constant  sufferings  and  dangers  towhich 
we  appear  to  be  fruitlessly  exposed, 
are  not,  however,  entirely  lost  on  us  : 
great  and  profound  impressions  give  a 
new  stimulus  to  the  mind,  and  exalt  it 
to  the  pitch  of  the  noblest  meditation?;. 
It  is  perhaps  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel 
beaten  by  the  storm  that  the  world  is 
best  judged,  audits  grandeurs  and  mis- 
eries most  truly  appreciated.  What  a 
destiny  is  that  of  the  navigator  !  He 
sets  out  on  his  voyage  full  of  life  and 
hope :  suddenly  exposed  to  the  hor- 
rors of  shipwreck,  he  has  still  to  strug- 
gle against  his  destiny,  to  form  an  esti- 
mate of  the  danger,  to  calculate  the  du- 
ration of  his  own  agonies,  and,  lastly, 
to  have  recourse  to  expedients  which 
may  lead  to  his  inevitable  destruction. 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixth  of  No- 
vember land  was  seen  from  the  mast- 
head. A  general  anxiety  was  dis- 
played, to  catch,  through  a  thick  haze, 
the  glimpse  of  a  mountain,  the  form  of 
which  each  drew,  according  to  his  own 
fancy,  in  a  different  way.  Mount  Car- 
mel  was  at  length  descried,  having  for 
its  base  an  uneven  strand  :  this  was  the 
bay  of  Ca  ifa.  ' 

The  brig  came  to  anchor  opposite 
the  small  village  of  Caifa,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Carmel.  We  had  to  cross  the 
bay,  in  a  boat,  to  land  at  Saint-Jean- 
d'Acre.     The  sea  was  still  rough,  with 
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high  surges,  so  that  we  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  reaching  the  small  port.* 

The  high  walls  of  the  pier  have  fall- 
en down  in  an  irregular  manner  ;  but 
a  part  of  the  breastworks,  surmounted 
by  battlements,  are  still  standing.  We 
entered  by  a  breach  to  avoid  the  surf 
which  covered  the  mole,  the  work  of 
the  crusaders,  with  its  foam. 

Saint-Jean-d'Acre,  the  ancient  Ptol- 
emais,  is  surrounded  by  high  walls  and 
deep  moats  :  the  new  fortifications  now 
form  a  double  enclosure,  terrassed  and 
flanked  by  bastions.  It  is  also  defend- 
ed by  the  old  ramparts  thrown  up  by 
the  Christians,  and  by  the  recent  works 
of  European  engineers  :  its  form  is  that 
of  a  semi-circle,  having  the  sea  in  front. 
The  waves  break  on  the  towers  with 
which  the  sea  is  lined. 

In  this  city,  a  mixture  ofgothic  ruins 
and  modern  constructions  is  every 
where  to  be  seen  :  here,  a  church  in  an 
entirely  ruinous  state  meets  the  view  ; 
there  monasteries,  a  palace,  and  hospi- 
tal, alike  abandoned  ;  still  further,  a 
new,  rich,  and  elegant  mosque  ;  mina- 
rets, the  bases  of  which  rise  from  amid 
heaps  of  rubbish  ;  and,  lastly,  the  se- 
raglio, the  gardens  of  which,  laid  out 
in  terraces,  separate  the  ramparts. 
Sycamores,  orange-trees,  and  the  finest 
palms,  nod  their  heads  graceful!}^  over 
this  motley  assemblage  ;  and  this  view 
alone  softens  the  sadness  and  disgust 
which  a  residence  at  Saint-Jean-d'Acre 
inspires. 

The  streets  are  narrow  and  filthy ; 
the  houses  built  of  free-stone,  low, 
huddled,  with  flat  roofs,  and  small 
doors,  resemble  prisons.  The  terraces 
of  the  different  habitations  communi- 
cate with  each  other  by  clumsy  arcades. 

The  European  consuls  reside  in  the 
kans,*  which  are  large  square  build- 
ings, having  in  the  centre  a  court,  and 


which,  in  times  of  difficulty,  become 
fortresses.  In  the  interior,  the  ascent 
to  the  upper  apartments  is  by  steep  and 
narrow  staircases,  which  scarcely  af- 
ford a  passage  to  a  single  person  ; 
three  flights  of  wide  corridors,  opened 
in  arcades,  face  the  court,  in  the  centre 
ofwhichisa  fountain.  There  it  was 
that  I  was  greeted  by  the  hospitality  of 
M.  Pillavoine,  the  consul  of  France  in 
SjTia  :  he  found  some  difficulty  in  pro- 
viding me  with  a  corner  in  which  I 
could  be  lodged  with  any  degree  of 
comfort. 

Eight  or  ten  thousand  Turks,  Arabs, 
Jews,  and  Christians,  are  to  be  seen 
parading  the  streets  of  Saint-Jean- 
d'Acre,  and  the  infected  bazars,  with 
an  aspect  at  once  savage  and  sombre. 
The  senses  each  in  its  turn,  are  disa- 
greeably affected  by  the  most  hideous 
deformities  :  beings,  who  seem  to  have 
risen  from  their  graves,  crawl  about 
half  naked,  wrapped  up  in  large  blank- 
ets of  a  dirty  white,  striped  with  black, 
and  the  head  muffled  in  rags  which 
serve  as  a  turban.  At  each  step,  at 
the  side  of  the  victims  of  opthalmia, 
are  to  be  seen  the  victims  of  Gezzar 
Pac!ia,|  either  blind,  or  wretches  with- 
out a  nose,  and  without  ears.  This  as- 
semblage of  men,  sluggish,  miserable, 
and  disgusting,  may  be  constantly  seen 
lying  in  the  sun  beneath  the  walls  of 
the  gardens  of  the  seraglio.  Soliman 
Pacha,  who  inhabits  this  palace,  sel- 
dom stirs  abroad  to  show  himself  to  the 
public  :  this  successor  of  Gezzar,  deaf 
to  the  cries  of  an  unfortunate  popula- 
tion, spends  his  life  in  myrtle  groves, 
beneath  the  shade  of  plantains,  water- 
ed by  deep  and  limpid  brooks. 

The  conduct  of  affairs  is  entirely 
abandoned  by  him  to  a  Jew,  named 
Haim  Farhi.  This  man,  who  was  the 
intendant  of  Gezzar  Pacha,  preserved 


*  The  name  of  Syria  bestowed  by  the  Greeks  on  the  country  where  I  landed,  is  pro- 
bably derived  from  that  of  Assyria,  a  celebrated  empire  o*"  Asia,  the  limits  of  which  were 
extended  to  this  coast  at  the  time  the  Assyrians  of  INineveh  made  this  part  of  Syria  a 
province  of  their  empire. 

Syria,  at  that  epoch,  did  not  comprehend  either  Phcnicia  or  Palestine.  It  is  named  by 
the  Arabs  Barr-el-Ch/im,  or  the  country  to  the  left ;  for  it  is  in  this  way  they  disting-uish 
all  the  space  comprehended  ia  the  area  from  Alexandretta  to  the  Euphrates,  and  from 
Gaza  to  the  Desert,  taking  the  Mediterranean  as  the  base  of  this  area. 

Damascus,  the  reputed  capital  of  Syria,  is  by  them  called  el-Cham  Mecca  therefore 
becomes  the  centre  between  the  Yemen,  or  the  country  to  the  right,  and  Barr-el-ChSm, 
or  the  country  to  the  left. 

i  Likewise  known  by  the  name  of  ol:ef».  t  El- Gezzar,  the  butcher, 
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the  confidence  of  his  master  by  submit- 
ting implicitly  to  his  whimsical  capri- 
ces. The  tyrant  doubled  his  wages, 
and  heaped  benefits  on  him,  on  the 
very  day  when  he  had  his  nose  muti- 
lated in  so  cruel  a  manner,  that  this 
sarraf  v^  has  ever  since  been  horribly 
disfigured.  Haim,  who  is  supple  and 
adroit,  has  hoarded  together  incalcula- 
ble treasures.  The  present  pacha  of 
Saint-Jean-d'Acre  owes  to  the  intrigues 
of  this  Jew  the  advantage  of  having 
been  chosen  the  successor  of  Gezzar  : 
when  the  latter  was  on  his  death  bed, 
this  puppet  was  brought  forward,  and 
placed  foremost  in  the  rank  of  those 
who  paid  to  him  their  dissembled  hom- 
ages and  respects.  Soliman  and  Ha'ira 
Farhi  are  engaged  in  an  exclusive  and 
despotic  commerce  :  they  are  the  sole 
proprietors  of  the  immense  grounds 
which  surround  Saint-Jean-d'Acre  and 
Nazareth.  The  extortions,  the  op- 
pressions, and  the  tyranny  of  the  de- 
tails of  this  odious  government,  inspire 
the  most  profound  contempt  for  those 
who  submit  to  it. 

Haim  Farhi  is  the  chief  of  the  He- 
brews of  Syria.  He  has  a  sumptuous 
palace  at  Damascus,  but  received  me 
in  a  small  house,  where  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  his  family,  and  a  great 
number  of  slaves.  I  was  admitted  on 
the  following  day  to  the  Pacha's  au- 
dience. Soliman  is  about  sixty  years 
of  age  :  he  was  born  in  Georgia  ;  and 
his  fine  figure  recommended  him  to 
Gezzar,  whose  slave  he  was.  By  that 
depraved  character  Soliman  was  ap- 
pointed Pacha  of  Seyde,  the  ancient 
Sidon  ;  but  the  ungrateful  favourite 
conspired  against  his  patron,  was  de- 
tected and  exiled.  He  wandered  for 
a  long  time  among  the  Bedouin  Arabs  ; 
but,  being  at  length  wearied  of  this  life 
of  independence,  threw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  his  master.  For  some  minutes, 
with  tiie  cimeter  drawn  to  sever  the 
head  from  the  body  of  the  proscribed 
fugitive,  Gezzar  hesitated ;  but  at 
length  pardoned  him,  and  gave  him 
back  his  pachalik. 

I  found  Soliman  squatted  at  one  ex- 
tremity of  a  sofa  embroidered  with 
gold,  his  officers  and  mamelouks  being 
all  assembled  on  the  occasion  :  they 


were  silent  and  attentive,  with  their 
hands  laid  across  their  breast,  and 
scarcely  dared  to  smile  at  the  jests  of  a 
buffoon  who  was,  it  would  seem,  a 
great  court  favourite.  The  Pacha 
seated  me  at  his  side,  and  smoked 
while  he  paid  a  particular  attention  to 
my  side-arm,  and  every  part  of  my  uni- 
form. He  politely  granted  what  I  ask- 
ed of  him  through  the  medium  of  the 
drogoman.  Coffee  was  served  up  in 
gold  cups  set  round  with  diamonds, 
witli  which  the  pipe  and  poignard  of 
Soliman  were  covered.  He  put  but 
few  questions  to  me  ;  but  insisted  that 
I  should  inspect  the  new  fortifications 
of  Saint-Jean-d'Acre,  and  his  Arabian 
breed  of  horses,  which  seemed  to  inter- 
est him  most  particularly.  To  his 
kindness,  and  to  the  terror  he  inspires, 
I  was  indebted  for  the  perfect  tran- 
quillity and  facility  with  which  I  was 
enabled  to  delineate  the  most  remarka- 
ble spots.  The  curiosity  we  excited 
in  passing  through  the  bezestans,  was 
not  productive  of  the  slightest  affront, 
or  the  smallest  menace.  Wherever 
my  curiosity  led  me,  I  stopped  to  make 
sketches,  and,  among  them,  that  of 
Saint-Jean-d'Acre,  at  the  very  spot 
where  this  city  was  unsuccessfully  can- 
nonaded by  the  French  troops  under 
General  Buonaparte.  With  the  help 
of  the  English,  Gezzar  Pacha  sustained 
a  vigorous  and  well  directed  fire,  and 
the  most  desperate  assaults  :  the  cap- 
ture of  Saint-Jean-d'Acre  was  to  be  the 
signal  to  sixty  thousand  Druses  to  join 
the  French  troops  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  would  have  decided  the  fate  of 
the  Turkish  empire. 

The  foreign  consuls  feel  the  necessi- 
ty of  aflbrding  each  other  a  mutual  aid 
against  such  a  government,  and  live 
together  accordingly  on  the  most  ami- 
cable terms.  M.  Catafago,  a  rich 
Greek  merchant,  the  consul  of  Russia, 
received  me  in  a  saloon  furnished  in 
the  Turkish  style  :  his  wife  and  child- 
ren seated  on  a  very  low  and  wide  di- 
van, or  ottoman,  were  dressed  in  the 
tuikish  costume,  with  fillets,  ornament- 
ed with  sequins,  bound  round  the  head. 
They  wore  velvet  robes  embroidered 
with  gold  :  and  their  hair,  in  tresses, 
and  perfumed,  hung  on  the  shoulders. 
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Travels  in  Greece,  Turkey,  and  the  Holy  Land. 


Two  of  the  young  ladies  were  pretty, 
but  listless,  and  motionless  as  statues, 
insomuch  that  at  first  sight  one  would 
scarcely  have  suspected  them  to  be  an- 
imated beings. 

M.  Malagamba,  the  English  consul, 
resides  in  the  same  kan  with  M.  Pilla- 
voinc  and  the  missionaries,  who  have 
a  small  church  in  this  vast  edifice,  grad- 
ually falling  into  decay. 

The  ofiicers  of  the  Dalmatian  and 
Bosniac  militia  gave  me  pressing  invi- 
tations to  take  coffee  with  them  at  their 
quarters,  when  I  made  my  sketches  on 
the  ramparts  :  several  of  them  accom- 
panied me  in  my  rural  excursions,  and 
offered  me  their  horses.  The  Pacha's 
first'black  eunuch,  a  young  Ethiopian 
admirably  skilled  in  all  the  military  ex- 
ercises, afforded  me  the  spectacle  of 
the  djeryd,  in  the  vast  plain  which  sur- 
rounds the  remains  of  the  French  re- 
doubt. His  Arabian  horses,  of  the 
breed  of  Guelfe,  were  selected  from  the 
haras  of  Solyman,  whose  confident  and 
particular  favourite  he  was. 

His  admiration,  his  astonishment,  on 
seeing  a  sketch,  set  all  comparison  at 
defiance.  He  enquired  of  me,  through 
an  interpreter,  whether  the  secrets  of 
my  art  did  not  go  the  length  of  ena- 
bling me  to  divine  what  was  passing 
in  the  interior  of  the  edifices,  the  exter- 
3ial  form  of  which  he  could  trace  on  the 
paper.  It  was  not  without  some  diffi- 
culty that  I  quieted  his  apprehensions 
on  this  head  ;  but  still  cannot  help  fan- 
cying that  he  was  not  fully  convinced 
of  my  innocence. 

On  the  1 2th  of  November  I  quitted 
Saint-Jean-d'Acre  whh  a  pretty  nume- 
rous caravan,  which  was  joined  by  sev- 
eral officers  belonging  to  the  brig.  At 
this  time  the  Abbe  Janson  left  us,  to 
visit  Mount  Libanon,  and  the  religious 
establishments  of  Sidon  and  Damascus. 
After  having  traversed  Caifa,  and  pass- 
ed beneath  Mount  Carmel,  we  came  to 
a  sandy  beach,  and  to  a  range  of  bar- 
ren hills  stretching  along  the  sea  shore, 
from  which  they  are  distant  about  a 
league.  The  ruins  of  an  extensive 
city,  and  those  of  the  last  fortress  built 
by  the  crusaders,  rise  above  tufts  of 
mastics  and  carob  trees.  Athmatha 
displays  her  long  deserted  towers  ;  her 
port  choked  with  sand }  her  ramparts, 


once  the  noble  refuge  of  the  Christians' 
of  Palestine  ;  and  her  gardens,  now 
become  impassable  morasses  which 
breathe  an  infected  air. 

We  were  overtaken  by  the  night 
near  the  most  wretched  hamlet  in  Sy- 
ria :  the  kan  of  Tantoura  was  occupied 
by  a  caravan  which  had  arrived  be- 
fore ours,  and  we  were  forced  to  take 
up  our  lodgings  in  small  huts,  the  habi- 
tual residence  of  toads,  and  of  hungry 
insects,  whose  bites  molested  us  to 
such  a  degree,  that  we  sallied  forth  and 
kindled  a  large  fire.  Around  it  the 
Arabs  danced  and  sung  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night ;  but  their  festivi- 
ty did  not  dispel  the  gloomy  recollec- 
tions of  Tantoura,  which  I  still  retain. 

As  I  was  particularly  anxious  to  visit 
Cesarea,  we  set  out  before  day-light. 
This  city,the  position  of  which  is  similar 
to  that  of  Athmatha,  is  entirely  deserted  j 
but  its  ramparts,  port,  and  monuments, 
are  so  well  preserved  as  to  excite  an 
inexpressible  surprise.  The  streets 
and  squares  still  remain  ;  and  if  the 
gates  which  belonged  to  its  lofty  and 
formidable  walls,  were  to  be  re-built, 
Cesarea  might  still  be  inhabited  and 
defended.  A  calamitous  event  appears 
to  have  been  fatal  to,  or  to.  have  put  to 
flight,  its  numerous  population  within 
these  iev/  years,  perhaps  even  within  a 
few  months.  The  walls  of  the  church 
are  blackened  with  the  smoke  of  the  in- 
cense of  the  Christians ;  and  the  pulpit, 
which  resounded  with  the  eloquent  dis- 
courses of  the  courageous  and  enlight- 
ened bishops,  is  still  entire.  The 
tombs  are  open,  and  the  bones  heaped 
around  them  are  sole  testimonies  of  the 
past  residence  of  man  in  this  appalling 
solitude.  The  silence  which  prevails 
at  Cesarea,  is  alone  interrupted  by  tiie 
regular  and  monotonous  noise  of  the 
sea  :  the  waves  seem  indignant  at  hav- 
ing to  encounter  useless  obstacles,  and  to 
obey  those  who  are  now  no  more;  they 
break  furiously,  and  cover  with  foam 
the  jetty  and  quays  of  the  port.  Their 
reiterated  efforts  have  shaken  the  enor- 
mous masses  of  granite ;  the  tower  of 
the  pharos  is  dilapidated ;  and  the 
stair-case  and  partitions  of  the  chateau 
thrown  open  to  the  birds  of  prey  wh» 
there  take  up  their  abode. 
To  be  continued. 


0tri0fnal  ^ottvp. 


POETIC  SKETCHES. 

"  61ad  meetings,  tender  parting^s,  which  upstay 
The  drooping  mind  of  absence." 

•*  May  never  was  the  month  of  lore. 

For  May  is  full  of  flowers  ; 
'Tis  rather  April,  wet  by  kind. 

For  love  is  full  of  showers." 


THE  palms  flunp  down  their  shadow,  and  the  air 

Was  rich  with  breathings  of  the  citron  bloom ; 

All  the  so  radiant  children  of  the  suuth. 

The  gold  and  silver  jessamines,  the  rose 

In  crimson  glory  there  were  gathered— sounds 

Of  music  too  from  waterfalls,  the  hymn 

By  bets  sung  to  the  sweet  Bowers  as  they  fed  ; 

The  earth  seemed  in  its  infancy,  the  sky. 

The  fair  blue  sky,  was  glowing  as  the  hopes 

Of  childish  happiness;  it  was  a  land 

Of  blossoming  and  sunshine.— One  is  here, 

To  whom  the  earth  is  colourless,  the  h'-aven 

Clouded  and  cold  ;   his  heart  i»  far  away  : 

The  palms  have  not  to  him  the  majesty 

Of  his  own  land's  green  oaks,  the  loses  here 

Are  not  so  sweet  as  those  » ild  ones  that  grow 

In  his  own  valley  :  he  would  rather  have 

One  pale  blue  violet  than  all  the  buds 

That  Indian  suns  have  kist ;  his  heart  is  full 

Of  gentle  recollections,  and  those  thoughts 

Which  can  but  hold  communion  with  themselves, 

The  heart's  best  dreaming.     When  the  wanderer 

Calls  up  those  tender  memories  which  are 

So  precious  to  absence,  those  dear  links 

That  distance  cannot  sunder— come  there  not 

Such  visionings,  young  Evelin,  o'er  th)  soul  ? 

The  dwelling  of  thy  childhood,  the  dark  hill 

Above  thy  native  valley,  down  whose  side. 

Like  a  swift  arrow,  shut  the  fbaming  stream, 

The  music  of  the  lark,  which  every  morn 

Waked  thy  light  slumber,  and  a  fairy  shape, 

Whose  siariy  eyes  are  tar  too  bright  for  tears, 

Tho'  tears  are  in  (hem.  and  whose  coral  lip 

Wears  still  its  spring-day  smile  !  Aitho'  •  Farewell,' 

That  saddest  of  sad  sounds,  is  lingering  there. 

Are  not  these  present  to  ihee  ?  .  .  .   Kvelinwas 

A  soldier,  and  he  left  his  home  with  all 

The  high  romance  of  youth.    Beloved,  and  well 

His  heart  repaid  that  love  ;  but  there  were  clouds, 

Low  worldly  clouds,  upon  affection's  star  : 

He  sought  to  clear  them— what  was  toil,  that  led 

To  fame,  to  fortune,  and  Elizabeth  ! 

-  -  -  There's  music  in  that  bow'r,  where  the  wild  rose 
Has  flung  about  the  ash.— such  piaiuing  tones 
As  the  winds  waken  :  there  a  harp  is  breathing, 
And  o'er  it  leans  its  mistress. as  she  lived 
Upon  those  melHnchoh  sounds  :  her  head 
Is  bent,  as  if  in  puin,  upon  those  strings, 
And  the  gold  shadows  of  her  longhair  veil 
The  white  hand  which  almost  unconsciously 
In  melody  ^s  wandering,  that  fair  hand 
Is  not  more  snowy  than  the  cheek  it  presses  ; 
That  cheek  does  tell  the  history  of  the  heart- 
Tells,  that  across  the  bright  May  hours  of  youth 
Bleak  clouds  have  past, and  left  behind  a  trace 
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Bordering  on  sadness,  but  withal  so  sweet 

You  scarce  might  call  it  sorrow;  andthatsmile 

But  speaks  of  patient  mild  endurance,  soft 

And  kind  and  gentle  thoughts,  which  well  become 

A  breaking  heart,  whose  throbs  will  soon  be  still 

In  the  so  lonely  but  so  quiet  grave. 

Yes,  she  was  dying  1  tho' so  young, so  fair, 

Her  days  wereuumber'd  :  and  if  e'er  her  cheek 

Wore  the  rich  colour  it  once  had,  'twas  but 

The  sad  and  lovely  herald  of  decay. 

The  death  rose,  that  but  blossoms  on  the  tomb. 

Her's  was  a  heart  which,  when  it  once  had  lovedg 

Could  but  ill  brook  the  many  trembling  fears 

That  absent  love  must  know  :— her  fate  was  like 

A  star, o'er  which  the  clouds  steal  one  by  one. 

Scarce   seen,  scarce  noticed,  still  the  sweet  light'f 

gone 

•  -  -  •  She  is  within  his  arms,  and  they  have  met, 
Evelin  and  his  Eiij^abeth  !  a  Hush 
Of  beautiful  delight  is  on  her  face  ; 
He  clasped  her  silently,  and  his  dark  eye 
Is  filled  with  tears.     Ah,  tears  like  these  are  worth 
A  life  of  smiles,— at  length  he  gently  said 
•'  E.izabrth,  my  own  love  !"— it  was  heaven 
To  think  that  she  again  could  hear  him  breathe 
That  dear,  de;ir  name  ,  she  answered  not, but  lay 
Upon  his  bosom  motionless.    He  looked 
On  her  sweet  face— 'twas  fixed  and  pale  in  death ! 

L.  E.  It. 


POETIC    SKETCHES, 

SKETCH    II. 

"  Oh,  Power  of  love  !  so  fearful,  yet  so  fair  J 
Life  of  our  life  on  earth,  yet  kin  to  care!" 


It  lay  mid  trees, a  little  quiet  nest 
Likt  to  the  stock  dove's, and  the  honeysuckle 
Spread  o'er  the  cottage  roof,  while  the  red  rose 
Grew  round  the  casement,  where  the  thick-leaved 

vine 
Wove  a  luxuriant  curtain,  with  a  wreath, 
A  bridal  wreath  of  silver  jessamine  ; — 
A  soft  turf  lay  before  the  door,  o'erhung 
With  a  huge  walnut-tree's  green  canopy. 
Encircled  round  with  flowers  ;  and,  like  aqueea 
Of  the  young  roses,  stood  a  bright-cheeked  Girl, 
With  smile  of  Summer  and  with  lips  of  Spring, 
A  shape  of  air.  and  footsteps  of  the  wind. 
She  looked  all  hope  and  gladness  :  but  her  eyes. 
Her  deep  blue  eyes,  which  seemed  as  they  did  owe 
Their  tints  to  the  first  vi'let  April  brings. 
Had  yet  sad  meanings  in  them  J  'twas  not  grief, 
But  as  a  presage  of  some  ill  to  come.— 
She  stood  upon  thf  turf,  while  round  her  flew 
Her  bright-hued  pigeons, feeding  from  her  hand  ; 
And  still  she  threw  fresh  flowers  upon  the  cage. 
Where  two  white  doves  were  cooing  ;  and  then  ran 
Light  as  the  rose  leaves  falling,  to  her  Sire, 
To  greet  him,  and  to  givr  a  kind  Good  morrow.— 
A  blossom  full  of  promise  is  Lvfe's  Joy, 
That  never  comes  to  fruit  ;  hope  for  a  lime 
Suns  the  young  floweret  in  its  gladsome  light; 
^nditlookt  floiu°iilui>£— a  little  wbil« 
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'Tis  pait,  we  knew  not  whither,  hot  'tis  gone- 
Some  canker  has  coniumed  it,  or  some  blight 
Has  nipt  it  unawares,  some  worm  has  preyed 
Upon  its  life,  or  else  some  unltind  blast 
Has  toru  it  from  the  stem  ;  and  those  who  loved, 
Who  fondly  cultured  it,  are  left  to  weep 
Over  the  ruins  of  their  cherished  flower.— 
I  passed  by  that  swt-et  cottage  ;  it  was  changed  ; 
The  rose  trees  were  alldead.  the  unprunrd  vine 
■\Vas  trailing  on  the  ground,  the  thick-grown  weeds 
Gave  signs  of  desolation  ;  one  poor  dove 
Sat  by  a  broken  casement,  while  her  wail 
Was  echo'd  mournfully  from  the  lone  roof- 
Love.  Oh  fond  Love  !  betraying,  beautiful, 
How  can  we  trust  the  hope  of  life  to  thee  ? 
Is  it  not  building  on  the  sands  ?  Fair  girl,— 
It  was  the  darkness  of  thy  destiny ! 
She  loved  one  all  unworthy  of  her  love. 
Alas,  that  still  devoted  confidence 
Should  lead  but  unto  ruin  !     He  beguil'd 
Her  steps  from  home  and  happiness ;  and  when 
She  trusted  but  to  him,  his  heart  no  more 
Answered  the  beat  of  her's — then  he  could  leave 
The  fond  deceived  one  lone  and  desolate  ! 
She  turned  her  to  her  Father  whom  she  left. 
And  knelt,  and  pray'd  forgiveness  :  he  might  not 
Look  on  her  pale  cheek,  thin  and  wasted  form, 
And  not  weep  o''er  her  kind  and  pardoning  tears. 
Her  heart  was  broken — and  familiar  scenes 
Of  happier  days  and  childhood  brought  no  charm 
To  one  whose  hope  was  past  away— She  died. 

L.  E.  L. 


TO   X.  E.  L. 

On  hit  or  her*  Poetic  Sketches  in  (he  Literary 
Gazette. 
To  me  there's  more  of  Minstrel  stealth 

In  thy  brief  overflowings 
Of  fancy— more  of  '  huught's  best  wealth,— 

And  Feeling's  sweetest  glowings  ;— 
Than  I  can  find  in  many  a  tome. 
O'er  which,  from  page  to  page,  I  roam. 

Sueh  gentle  music  may  pass  by 

The  cold,  or  careless  hearer  : — 
To  me  its  witching  melody 

Is,  from   its  softness,  dearer  : 
Its  gushing  forth,  its  dying  fall. 
Surpass  the  notes  of  Nuurmahal. 

1  know  not  who,  or  what  thou  art ; 

Nor  do  I  seek  to  know  thee. 
While  rhou,  performing  thus  thy  part. 

Such  banquets  canst  bestow  me. 
Then  be,  as  long  as  thou  shalt  list, 
My  viewless,  nameless  Melodist. 

BsRNABD  Barton. 


THE    PRISOWETIS     OY    MOUNT    ST, 
MICHAEL. 

JUount  Sf.  Michael,  in  Normandy,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  quicksand,  and  bears  upon 
its  summit  an  abbey  within  a  fortress^ 
which  is  still  a  secret  state-prison. 

Linger,  brief  winter-sun,  awhile. 

On  the  lonely  peak  of  St.  Michael's  pile  ! 

For  never  where  nourbon's  gardens  smile 

Have  happier  slaves  or  wiser  met ; — 
These  sands  that  circle  ou r  prison-to wer. 

Are  they  falser  than  those  the  courtier  treads  ? 
Ton  thicket  where  wolves  and  bandits  cower, — 

Is  it  darker  than  those  his  treason  spreads  ? 
If  Fame  and  Fortune  are  in  our  debt. 
The  world  wiil  reckon,— let  us  forget. 

Why  should  we  fight  with  the  angry  wave, 

When  soon  it  will  waft  us  safe  to  shore  ? 
Our  ship  from  the  rock  we  could  not  save. 

But  we  feel  the  blow  of  that  rock  no  more  : 
We  are  still  the  same  gay  gallant  crew 

That  joyous  fellowship  held  on  board, 
When  the  blandest  breezes  of  summer  blew. 

And  the  riches  of  hope  were  with  us  stored — 
Let  them  who  scattered  the  precious  freight 
The  wreck  remember,— but  we'll  forget. 

Is  this  a  prison  ? — 'tis  but  a  home 

Where  Fate  has  lodged  us  without  a  care  :• 
The  wretch  who  toils  for  a  gilded  dome. 

Will  sleep  less  sweetly  and  safely  there. 
Shall  we  deplore  the  dreary  void. 

And  see  the  last  of  Life's  roses  fall  ? 
They  are  not  lost  that  have  been  enjoy'd  ;— 

We  know  we  have  gather'd  and  worn  theraal). 
Life's  evening  dew  may  one  rose-leaf  wet, 
Then  let  us  the  coming  night  forget. 

Or  let  us  like  Persia's  proudest  kings 

Welcome  this  dark  eve  of  the  year  ? — 
It  is  the  last, — and  of  earthly  things 

Ever  the  last  should  be  most  dear. 
There  is  no  sadness  in  the  thought 

That  our  last  hour  is  arriving  here  ; 
For  of  all  tlie  blisses  our  souls  have  caught, 

The  latest  moment  was  always  near  ; 
And  to  know  the  loveliest  sun  would  set. 
Made  us  its  spots  and  its  clouds  forget. 

Oh  .'  when  we  look  on  the  friends  that  live. 

And  think  how  early  their  light  may  close. 
Shall  we  not  every  shade  forgive. 

And  bless  the  shunshine  that  round  them  glows  I 
It  is  the  last, — for  though  days  return. 

The  touch  of  that  glow  will  return  no  more  ; 
We  may  new  joji  from  new  moments  learn. 

But  never  the  same  we  have  felt  before : — 
We  may  tread  on  the  spot  where  first  rae  met, 
But  shall  we  not  wish  we  could  forget? 


•  We  have  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  sweet  poems  under  this  signature  are  by  a  lady,  yet  in  her  teens  I 
The  admiration  with  which  they  have  been  so  generally  read,  could  not  delight  their  fair  author  mors 
than  it  has  those  who  in  the  Literary  Gazette  cherished  her  infant  genius.— £(/. 
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tovely  Garonne  ! — in  the  deep  blue  sky. 

When  the  muon  bends  down  as  if  fond  of  eai'tbi 
I  shape,  while  her  snow-white  clouds  roll  by, 

The  hills  of  the  land  that  gave  .ue  birth  : 
And  her  floating  light  is  like  the  joy 

That  over  my  youtli's  sweet  stillness  spread,— 
The  meek  pure  love  of  a  mother's  eye 

On  hours  of  loneliness  brighter  shed  : 
Only  that  soft  light  lingers  yet, 
While  all  in  the  thankless  world  forget.  V. 


THE    poet's    lOT. 

"  The  Exceptions  prove  the  Truth  of  the  Rule." 
Old  Proverb. 
Askest  Thou  what  it  is  to  be 

A  Poet  ?— I  will  tell  thee  wliat ; 
And  candidly  unfold  to  Thee 

His  weary  lot. 
It  is  to  sacrifice  each  good 

That  Fortune's  favour'd  minioni  share ; 
And,  in  unheeded  solitude, 

Her  frowns  to  bear. 
It  is  to  nourish  hopes  that  cheat ; 

Which,  when  he  felt  them  first  beat  high, 
Appear'd  so  humble,  blameless,  sweet. 

They  could  not  die. 
It  is  to  feel  foreboding  fears ; 

Then— think  them  half  unfounded  too,— 
And  last,  with  pangs  too  deep  for  tears, 

To  own  them  true  ! 


It  is  to  cherish  in  the  keart 

Feelings  the  warmest,  kindeat,  bcit  r 
To  wish  their  essence  to  impart 

To  every  breast:— 

And  then,  awaking  from  such  dreanti 
With  anguish  not  to  be  control  I'd, 

To  find  that  hearts  which  warmest  teem, 
Are  icy  cold ! 

'Tis,  like  the  Pelican,  to  feed 

Others  from  his  warm  breast !— but  O  I 
Unlike  that  Bird— the  Bard  may  bleed, 

And  wake  no  glow. 

It  is  to  pamper  vicious  taste, 
By  spurning  Virtue's  strict  control ; 

Then  be  with  Fame,  and  Riches  grac'd, 
And  damn  his  soul ! 

Or,  while  his  humbler  verse  defends 
Her  cause, — her  loveliness  pourtrayi ; 

To  win  from  her  apparent  Friends 
Cold,caictious  Praise. 

It  is  a  thorny  path  to  tread, 

By  care, by  sorrow  over-cast; 
With  but  one  thought  its  balm  to  shed, 

"  Thh  cannot  latt  /'' 

For  soon  that  thorny  path  it  trod  ; 

From  Man  he  has  no  more  to  crave  :— 
Grant  him  Thy  Mercy — Gracious  God ! 

Thou  Earth— a  Grave! 


'The  two  following  beautiful  pieces  are  taken  from  a  little  work  just  published  for  Chil- 
dren, entitled,  "  Poems  for  Youth,  by  a  Family  Circle,  in  2  parts."  Just  received  by 
Monroe  &.  Franc  is, /rojre  London.\ 

With  gentler  grief  I  now  deplore, 
For  all  its  infant  woes  are  o'er, 
And  'ncath  this  soft  and  grassy  mound, 
While  summer  flowrets  spring  around, 
Peace  shall  her  silent  vigil  keep, 
And  guard  the  infant's  quiet  sleep. 
Till  rais'd  to  bloom  a  fadeless  flower 
Within  heaven's  cadm  and  blissful  bower. 


THE  WINTER  FLOWER. 
There  was  a  pale  and  shrinking  flower, 
Which  blossom'd  in  a  wintry  hour, 
When  every  bud  of  brighter  bloom. 
Had  met  with  an  autumnal  doom  : 
It  burst  beneath  a  freezing  sky, 
Open'd,  to  wither  and  to  die  ; 
All  faintly  bright,  and  dimly  fair, 
It  courted  the  inclement  air  ; 
And  pour'd  a  dying  fragrance  round, 
Then  shed  its  frail  leaves  on  the  ground. 

Even  so,  I  saw  misfortune's  child, 
Amid  a  blast  as  bleak  and  wild. 
Tender  as  that  forsaken  flower, 
And  shivering  in  a  stormy  hour  ; 
No  parent  on  whose  faithful  breast, 
The  little  head  might  lie  at  rest, 
With  none  to  wipe  the  infant  tear, 
Give  the  caress,  and  call  it  dear; 
Without  a  single  hand  to  save 
Its  victim  from  a  timeless  grave. 
I  saw  it  bloom,  I  saw  it  fade, 
And  weeping  gave  my  childish  aid  ; 
In  vain — its  ruddy  cheek  grew  pale, 
It  could  not  bear  the  wintry  gale  ; 
It  faded — each  succeeding  day 
Carried  some  lingering  hope  away, 
Till  low  it  laid  its  little  head, 
And  like  that  wan  flower  perished. 
Yet  tho'  I  shed  the  frequent  tear 
Over  its  young  and  timeless  bier, 


THE    MARINER    OF    LIFE. 
When  the  young  mariner  of  life 

First  launches  on  its  stormy  sea, 
Amid  that  hurricane  of  strife, 

O  God  I  his  refuge  is  in  Thee. 
His  eager  spirits  fear  no  shock, 

First  rushing  on  those  untried  seas, 
He  does  not  see  the  fatal  rock. 

Which  stands  to  wreck  his  future  peacg^ 
But  when  by  swift  winds  borne  along, 

It  bursts  upon  his  troubled  view, 
In  Thee,  alone,  he  then  is  strong, 

'Tis  then  he  finds  Thy  promise  true. 
Secure  in  trust — secure  in  faith, 

Temptation  shall  assail  in  vain, 
And  christian  courage,  strong  as  death, 

The  glorious  warfare  shall  maintain. 
In  vain  shall  passion's  billows  rage, 

A  tempest  in  the  struggling  soul ; 
Thy  word  that  tempest  can  assuage, 

The  spirit  owns  Thy  blest  control. 
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O  Father !  spread  thy  guardian  arm, 
Around  the  guileless  breast  of  youtl , 

With  life's  first  generous  feeling  warm, 
Oh  !  stamp  it  with  Thy  heavenly  truth. 


That  when  these  trying  scenes  depart, 
Unspotted  he  may  turn  to  Thee, 

And  innocent  in  lips  and  heart, 
Adore  Thee  thro'  Eternity. 


^^avmvnp'^u. 


ORIGINAL    ANECDOTES UEMARKAELE    INCIDENTS,    8iC. 


INCIDENT  DURING  THE     NORTH-AMERI- 
CAN AVAR  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

\/y  HAT  shall  I  say  of  you,  harmless 
natives  of  the  island  of  Nantuck- 
et, whose   rnild   and   beneficent  creed 
had  instructed   you  to  shun  individual 
strife,  and  to  shudder  at  the  calamities 
of  a  warfare  in  which  you  were  never 
actively  engaged  ?    Would  that  I  could 
have  softened  efficaciously  those  which 
befel  you,  at  a  time  when  the  only  of- 
fering I  could  make  j^ou,  was  to  con- 
sole you,  and  to   share  your  griefs  ! 
We   were  sailing  up   Delaware  Bay, 
•when   a  vessel   was  descried   a-head, 
making  towards  us  as  if  we   had  been 
*'  friends."   When  within  reach  of  gun- 
shot, she  obeyed  the  signal  and  lowered 
her  sails.      She    was  boarded  ;    but 
scarcely  had  the  officer,  with  his  boat's 
crew,  taken  possession,  when  the  fri- 
gate struck  on   the  Brandywine  shoal. 
The  utmost  consternation  prevailed  on 
board  ;  the  water  was  started  from  the 
butts  of  the  upper  tier  ;  other  means 
■were  resorted   to,  to  lighten  her  and 
lessen  her  draught,  to  the  end  that,  by 
backing  the   sails,  she  might  free  the 
shoal :   it  was  even  proposed  to  throw 
overboard  the  guns.    In  this  extremity, 
the  boat's  crew  had  been  sent  back  to 
the  frigate,  where  their  presence  was 
required,    the    officer    remaining    on 
board  the  prize,  the  Raven  schooner  of 
INantucket.     It  should  here  be  observ- 
ed, that  the   inhabitants  of  that  island 
belonged  exclusively  to  the  society  of 
Friends  more  commonly  called   Qua- 
kers.    Jenkins,  the  master,  raised  the 
officer  in  his  arms,  and  held  him   up  as 
if  he  had  been  an  infant : — "  Friend," 
said  he,  "  I  have  only  to  throw  thee 
overboard,  and  return  to  Philadelphia  ; 
but  I  will  go  on  board  the  frigate,  and 
act  the  part  of  a  friend,  by  using  my 
best  endeavours  to  free  her  of  her  pe- 
ril,"    His  offer  was  cheerfully  accept- 
ed 5  and,  by  his  help  and  intelligence, 


that  was  done  which  might  not  other* 
wise  have  been  accomplished  ;  the  fri" 
gate  once  more  floated  in  deep  water. 

Friend  Jenkins  was  a  man  of  ath- 
letic iDake ;  but  mild  and  gentle  in  his 
deportment.  The  feats  of  strength  he 
displayed  on  board  of  the  frigate,  enti- 
tled him  to  3  place  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  those  whose  surprising  muscular 
powers  have  acquired  them  celebrity. 
Coffin,  the  mate,  possessed  a  vigorous 
mind,  and  of  the  two,  was  the  most  in- 
terest'/ng.  Without  money  in  his  pock- 
et, he  had  landed  at  Boston,  in  his  ear- 
ly youth,  and  penetrating  into  the  inte- 
rior, had  spent  several  years  among  the 
Indian  tribes  of  both  Americas,  study- 
ing their  manners  and  conforming  him- 
self to  their  usages.  He  had  visited 
the  greater  portion  of  these  tribes  ; 
and  his  details  respecting  them,  and 
what  he  had  seen  besides,  were  a  con- 
stant fund  of  entertainment  to  us,  while 
he  was  pining  inwardly  with  grief.  It 
is  related  of  the  original  Harlequin 
of  the  French  scene,  that,  having  be- 
come hypocondriacal,  he  consulted  a 
physician,  not  of  his  acquaintance,  who 
recommended  to  him  to  repair  to  the 
theatre,  and  see  Carolan.  "  I  am," 
said  he,  "  the  Carolan  by  whom  all 
Paris  is  amused,  and  who  am  myself 
consuming  with  melancholy."  Thus 
it  was  with  friend  Coffin,  who  still  wore 
an  air  of  tranquil  content,  while  he 
stifled  his  sorrows  in  the  effiirts  he 
made  to  contribute  to  our  amusement. 
Estranged  from  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences of  a  civilized  state,  by  the 
erratic  life  he  had  led  among  savage 
hordes,  custom  had  made  him  as  hardy 
as  a  Bedouin-Arab ;  his  bed  was  a  sack 
filled  with  straw,  in  which,  laid  on  the 
planks,  he  buried  himself  to  the  chin. 

The  small  island  of  Nantucket,  ly- 
ing in  the  vicinity  of  Rhode-Island,  is 
too  barren  to  grow  corn  ;  its  peaceful 
and  industrious  inhabitants  are  there- 
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fore  obliged  to  procure  elsewhere  the 
prime  necessary  of  life,  by  bartering 
aga'iiist  it  the  produce  of  their  coasts. 
The  schooner  had  taken  to   Philadel- 
phia a  cargo  of  dried  fish,  and  was  re- 
tiuning    with  a    lading  of  flour.      So 
little  did  friend  Jenkins',  in  his  simplici- 
ty, suspect  that  we  should  detain  him, 
on  learning  his  errand,  and  the  necessi- 
ties of  his  fellow- islanders,  by  which  it 
had  been  prompted,   that  he  had  per- 
suaded himself  that  he  had   merely  to 
relate  the  artless  tale,  to  be  allowed  to 
proceed.      He   did  not  dilate  on  the 
particular  service  he  had  rendered  us, 
however  he  might  be  sensible  that,  but 
for  him,  our  best  accommodation  might 
have  been   sought  vvhhin   the  narrow 
limits  of  our  boats.     "  The  flour,"   he 
said,  "■  can  be  convenientl}'  stowed  in 
the  frigate;  let   it    be  taken    out,  and 
permit  me  and    my  crew  to  return  to 
INantucket,  with  a  paper  addressed  to 
the  vessels  of  your    nation    we  may 
chance  to  fail  in  with  in  our  way.    The 
schooner  is   old   and  crazy ;  she   will 
not  tempt  them,  and  will  fetch  but  ht- 
tle  at  New  York  ;  while  the  advantage, 
for  which  we  shall  ever  be  thankful, 
will  to  us  be  great."     A  humane  feel- 
ing, not  to  speak  of  gratitude  for  a  ben- 
efit  received,   might   have   yielded  to 
this  suggestion  ;  a  portion,  at  least,  of 
the  cargo  might  have  been  generously 
added  to  the  boon :  and   the   schooner 
might  have  been  reckoned  among  the 
worthless  craft  directed  to  be  scuttled 
or  burnt ;  but   the  barbarous  usage  of 
war  ordered  it  otherwise.      She  had 
sailed  from  an  island,  the  inhabitants  of 
which   professed,  it  is  true,   to  be   in 
amity  whh  all  mankind,  but  whose  po- 
sition brought  them  into  a  more  strict 
relation  with  those  who  were  hostile  to 
us  ;  she  had  carried  a  supply  to  an  en- 
emy's port,  and  was  to  be  delivered 
over  to  the  court  of  Vice-Admiralty  on 
our  arrival  at  New-York.     Our  stay 
there  was  short  ;  but,   on  our  return 
from  the  next  cruize,  we  anxiously  has- 
tened on  shore,  to  inquire  after  our 
"  friends,"  and  the  captive  crew.    Men 
of  Nantucket  !    honest    Quakers  !    it 
was  in  vain   that   you  assembled  daily 
on  the  beach,  to  watch  the  approach  of 
your  companions,    with   the   promised 
succour.      And  you,  wives,  children. 


and  relatives  of  the  long  expected 
"  friends  !"  it  was  in  vain  that  you 
mingled  with  the  throng,  while  as  yet 
a  gleam  of  illusive  hope  bursts  on  you, 
and  you  did  not  forbode  the  extent  of 
the  calamity  that  was  to  befal  you. 
Never  were  you  to  return  to  the  well 
beloved,  and  to  press  them  to  your  bo- 
soms ! — all — yes,  all  ! — were  swept  off 
by  the  contagious  fever  which  then 
raged  in  the  jail  of  New  York. 

R.    BURNS. 

To  such  a  length  has  the  mania  for  the 
relics  of  Burns  been  carried  in  the  neigh- 
bourliood  of  Ayr,  that,  since  the  veneralile 
rafters  of  AUoway  Kirk  have  been  meta- 
morphosed into  chairs  and  snuff-boxes,  some 
sacrilegious  enthusiasts  have  actually  laid 
violent  hands  on  the  tombstone  of  the  poet's 
father,  which  is  disappearing  by  piecemeal. 

EASY  AND  ENTERTAINING  PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL EXPKRIMENTS. 
Partial  flashes  of  lightning,  Aurora  Borea- 
lis,  &:c.  are  to  be  beautifully  exhibited,  by 
taking  in  a  spoon  about  a  drachm  of  the  pow- 
der or  seeds  of  hycopodium,  and  throwing 
it  against  a  candle,  all  other  light  being  ex- 
cluded. Powder  resin  is  equally  fit  for  the 
purpose,  but  from  its  adhesive  quality  sticks 
to  the  hand  or  any  thing  on  which  it  may 
fall.  A  very  entertaining  sort  of  coruscation 
of  light  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  phosphor- 
ised  lime.  When  a  small  quantity  (20  or  30 
grains)  is  thrown  into  a  glass  of  water,  bub- 
bles of^  gas  are  successively  extracted  from 
it,  which,  rising  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
are  inflamed  on  coming  in  contact  with  the 
air  of  the  atmosphere,  producing  a  flash  of 
bright  light.  And  as  a  succession  of  such 
bubbles  is  produced,  during  a  considerable 
time,  a  repetition  of  such  flashes  will  be 
seen. 

A  letter  from  the  Hague  relates  the  fol- 
lowing instance  of  animal  sagacity,  hardly 
a  degree  behind  the  famous  st  >ry  of  the 
Dog  of  Montargis  : — An  individual  drivings 
his  cabriolet  in  the  environs  of  that  city, 
having  approached  a  lonely  farm-house, 
was  arrested  by  the  piercing  cries  of  a 
child.  He  hastily  alighted,  and  sought  to 
discover  their  cause  ;  when  a  little  girl 
about  three  years  of  age,  bathed  in  tears, 
and  accompanied  by  a  dog,  presented  her- 
self before  him.  No  other  living  creature 
could  be  seen  in  the  house  :  the  stranger 
called,  but  no  answer  was  returned  ;  and 
after  a  vain  search,  he  took  the  helpless  in- 
fant along  with  him,  and  drove  to  the  near- 
est tavern,  followed  by  the  dog.  Entering- 
the  common  room,  he  observed  two  ill-look- 
ing characters  in  a  corner  together,  one  of 
whom,  not  aware  of  committing  himself 
with  a  stranger,  said  to  his  fellow,    "  That, 
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I  believe,  is  the  cursed  dog  which    gave  us  to  the  lady's  under-lip,   ii^  an  incision  as 

se  much  trouble  yesterday,"      The  moment  vvide  as  her  mouth,  cut  across  her  chin  in  a 

the  animal   heard   his    voice,  he  sprung  at  horizontal  line.     Its   upper  surface  accord- 

the   speaker,   and    fastened    upon    him   so  ingly  forms  an  extension  of  the  mouth,  and 

firmly   that   nothing  could    relax   his  hold,  protrudes  the  lip  to   the  lovely  distance   of 

This    extraordinary    circumstance    roused  two  inches  from  the   teeth,  or   rather  from 

tba  suspicions  of  the  child's  protector,  and  the  chasm   where   they  were.     We   should 

he  hn.d  the  men  arrested.      Providence  was  like  to  read  a  Botocudo  love-song:  it  must 

in  the  act,  for  they  confessed  the  murder  of  have  some  original  ideas  on  the   essential 


the  poor  girl's  father  and  mother,  and  of 
their  servant  \  sparing  only  the  infant,  as 
being  too  young  to  detect  their  villany. 


THE  SHOWS    OF  LONDON. 


ingredient  of  kisses,  where  not  only  lip 
meets  lip,  (not  with  soft  pressure)  but 
platter  meets  platter  in  thrilling  union  ! 
When  this  ornament  is  removed,  the  coun- 
tenance is  ludicrous  with  its  two  mouths. 
Tono  Maria  was  so  condescending  as  to 
Near  our  great  friend,  the  French  Giant,  permit  us  to  take  it  out,  and  also  the  similar 
reside,  and  see  company  at  a  shilling  per  wooden  circles  from  her  ears,  one  being 
visitor,  (cheaper  than  one  often  pays  for  of  the  size  of  the  bottom  of  a  quart  pot,  the 
going  into  better  society  where  cards  are  other  somewhat  less.  The  orifice  in  the 
played)  a  Botocudo  Savage,  with  his  Wife  greater  case  is  quite  extraordinary  ;  the 
and  Child.  They  are  from  the  interior  of  best  notion  we  can  give  of  it  is,  by  mention- 
Brazil,  and  not  the  most  agreeable  or  exalt-  ing  that  we  put  an  arm  through  the  ear  as 
ing  specimens  of  human  nature  that  could     easily  as  the  wire  of  a  gold  ring,   and  that 


be  exhibited  ;  though  the  head  of  the  fam 
ily  is  stated  in  his  invitation  handbill  to  be 
"  a  Chieftain."  The  lady's  name  is  rather 
a  romantic  one,  Tono  Maria,  and  her 
charms  are  reputed  to  have  been  so  irresist- 
ible in  her  native  land,  that  she  made  con- 
quest of  no  fewer  than  three  Chieftains  in 
succession,  her  present  lord,  Jochina,  being 
her  third  husband.  That  she  was  a  woman 
of  gallantry  is  also  very  evident  ;  for  of 
cuts  which  are  inflicted  by  the  natives  in- 
stead of  damages  for  crim.con.  she  bears 
the  scars  of  nearly  a  hundred — the  laws  re 


the  first  looked  very  comely  by  way  of  set- 
ting. As  the  subjects  are  quite  closely 
connected,  our  transition  back  again  to  the 
mouth  needs  no  periphrase.  The  style  of 
eating  is  abominable.  Mastication  is  per- 
formed in  the  coarsest  manner  ;  and  Tono's 
tremendous  tongue  rolling  round  all  its  con- 
fines, and  licking  the  lip-platter,  is  a  disgust- 
ing sight.  The  latter  is  much  facilitated 
by  the  gap  in  front  whence  the  teeth-stakes 
have  been  drawn  out.  These  people  are 
said  to  be  of  a  Cannibal  tribe  :  we  witness- 
ed their  dining  on  rabbits  stewed  in  fat,  and 


Straining  the  offence  to  a  hundred  and  four  after  cleaning  the  bones  in  a  canine  fashion, 

repetitions  upon  pain  of  death  for  the   next  the   fair   (copper)     Maria    lapped    up   the 

excess.^     Thus  it  seems  that  Tono  Maria  grease  with  gusto,  to  the  utter  dismay  of  a 

has  freely  exercised   the  privileges   of  her  lovely  Englishwoman,  whose  curiosity  had 

sex  ;  and   stared  death  in   the   face  like  a  withstood  every  other  exhibition,  but  whose 

Botocudo  Cleopatra,  "  all    for   love,  or  the  stomach  was    not  proof  against  this.     In- 


world  well  lost."  She  is  not  however  much 
pleased  if  any  spectator  notices  too  minute- 
ly the  cicatrices  which  cover  her  arms  and 
body.  She  is  now  about  forty  3'ears  of  age, 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  any  thing  in  the 
shape  of  woman  more  disgusting  than  this 
Venus  of  South  America.  Laziness  and 
nastiness  are  her  striking  characteristics  : 
and  to  see  her  eat  is  a  very  emetic  specta- 
cle. Among  the  graces  of  the  tribe,  it  is 
the  custom  when  a  female  marries,  to  ex- 
tract her  two  front  bottom  teeth  ;  should 
she  wed  again,  the  mouth  thus  improved,  is 
reckoned  still  beautiful  enough  for  the 
match  ;  but  a  third  bridegroom  exacts  the 
compliment  of  a  third  tooth  pulled  from  the 
side  of  the  jaw.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  absence  of  the  teeth  is  esteemed  a 
charm ;  theyfare  removed  to  make  room  for 
a  more  delightful  ornanient,videlicet,  a  piece 
of  wood  like  a  bung,  and  fully  four  inches 
in  circumference.     This  plug  is  inserted  in- 


deed had  our  minds  not  been  diverted  by 
speculation  on  the  extraordinary  contrast 
between  these  two  creatures  of  the  same  sex 
and  species,  we  really  think  that  we  could 
not  have  had  bowels  for  the  scene.  W^hen 
in  a  contented  condition  of  repletion,  Tono 
lolls  back  in  a  fashionable  posture,  stretches 
out  her  feet,  fixes  her  eyes  very  listlessly 
on  whoever  are  there,  and  seems  to  enjoy 
a  most  philosophical  luxury.  The  eyes,  we 
may  here  mention,  are  obliquely  placed, 
like  those  of  the  Chinese  ;  and  fine  dark, 
expressive  oigans.  Jochina,  after  meals, 
is  rather  more  lively ;  he  will  carry  the 
child  about,  laugh,  look  about  his  money, 
and  sing.  He  is  generally  better  tempered 
than  his  partner,  and  speaks,  besides  his 
native  dialect,  a  barbarous  sort  of  Portu- 
.guese.  He  is  aware  (as  we  understand)  of 
his  freedom  in  England,  and  consequently 
that  he  is  his  own  master.  At  night  (taking 
out  his  wooden  ear  and  mouth-pieces,  which 


*  By  their  laws  the  "  adultress  is  suffered,  during  the  lives  of  two  husbands,  to  be 
guilty  one  hundred  and  four  times  ;  if  once  more  nothing  can  save  her, — they  rip  up  her 
belly,  and  she  is  put  to  death,  with  the  consent  of  her  husband,  who  is  always  present 
while  she  is  taking  her  trial.  She  must  also  forfeit  her  life  for  the  first  offence  of  the 
kind,  if  detected,  and  if  she  were  married  to  a  third  husband." 
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are  smaller  than  the  woman's)  he  is  com- 
petent to  go  to  market,  and  purchase  such 
victuals  as  he  wishes  for  his  Cuisine.  He 
is  represented  to  be  quite  sensiltle  of  the 
value  of  money,  and  careful  of  the  receipts 
of  the  exhibition.  His  singing  is,  for  ele- 
gance, on  a  par  with  his  partner's  eating-, 
dissonant,  loud,  and  utterly  the  reverse  of 
musical:  it  is  a  mere  exertion  of  lungs, 
accompanied  by  savage  expression  and 
fierce  and  angry  gestures. 

Both  parents  are  much  attached  to  the 
child,  whose  petulance  is  never  reproved  ; 
as  one  of  his  progenitors  is  sure  to  espouse 
his  cause  against  the  other  in  the  event  of 
any  rupture.  They  have  some  notions  of 
Christianity,  and  remember  imperfectly  a 
few  of  the  tenets  enforced  at  their  baptism 
by  the  Portuguese  priests.  The  man  is 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  stoutly  made 
tliough  short  in  person.  The  chief  physio- 
logical feature  is  the  obliquity  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  eyes,  as  already  mentioned  ; 
another  is  the  want  of  beard.  The  eye- 
lashes are  eradicated  with  great  dexterity, 
and  Tono  seems  to  feel  a  wonderful  itch  to 
pull  this  imperfection  from  the  lids  of  any 
one  to  whom  she  takes  a  liking.  Her  twitch 
is  so  quick,  that  she  accomplishes  the  ope- 
ration without  giving  pain  beyond  a  mo- 
ment. 

As  a  variety  in  nature,  these  Beings,  dis- 
pleasing as  they  are,  are  worth  a  visit  ; 
and  he  whose  gallantry  thought  little  of  our 
own  fair  Country  women  before,  will  pro- 
bably leave  the  show  "  clean  an  altered 
man,"  and  for  life  after  pay  the  homage 
due  to  the  loveliest  works  of  creation,  en- 
hanced in  value  by  so  wonderful  a  contrast. 

THE  LEECH  OP  CEYLOX. 
This  animal  is  seldom  more  than  half  an 
inch  in  length,  and  is  nearly  semitranspar- 
ent.  It  is  very  active,  and  is  said  occasion- 
ally to  spring.  Its  powers  of  contraction 
and  extension  are  very  great.  It  is  like  a 
fine  cord  when  fully  extended,  and  its  point 
is  so  sharp,  that  it  easily  makes  its  way 
through  very  small  openings  It  is  suppos- 
ed to  have  an  acute  sense  of  smell,  for  no 
sooner  does  a  person  stop  where  leeches  a- 
bound,  than  they  appear  to  crowd  eagerly  to 
the  spot  from  all  quarters.  "  Those  who 
have  had  no  experience  of  these  animals," 
says  Dr.  Davy,  "  of  their  immense  numbers 
in  their  favourite  haunts, — of  their  activity, 
keen  appetite,  and  love  of  blood,  can  have 
no  idea  of  the  kind  and  extent  of  annoyance 
they  are  to  travellers  in  the  interior,  of 
which  they  may  be  truly  said  to  be  the 
plague  In  rainy  weather  it  is  almost  shock- 
ing to  seethe  legs  of  men  on  a  long  march, 
thickly  beset  with  them,  gorged  with  blood, 
and  the  blood  trickling  down  in  streams.  In 
attempting  to  keep  them  off,  they  crowd  to 
the  attack,  and  fasten  on  quicker  than  they 
can  be  removed.  I  do  not  exaggerate  when 
I  say  that  I  have  occasionally  seen  at  least 
fifty  on  a  person  at  a  time.  Their  bites  are 
apt  to  fester,aud  become  sores,  and  frequent- 
ly degenerate  into  extensive  ulcers,  which, 


in  too  many  instances,  have  occasioned  the 
loss  oflimb,  and  even  oflife." 


ORIGIN  OF  BOURSES    OR  EXCHANGES. 

Two  centuries  ago,  the  commerce  of 
Antwerp  was  superior  to  that  of  any  state 
in  Europe,  two  thousand  five  hundred  mer- 
chant vessels  arriving  in  its  port  annually. 
It  is  recorded,  that  the  value  of  the  mer- 
chandize imported  in  1550,  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  millions  of 
gold  ;  and  one  of  its  merchants  lent  the 
Emperor,  Charles  V.,  a  million  of  money, 
and  at  an  entertainment  which  he  gave  to 
him,  burnt  the  bond  in  a  fire  of  cinnamon. 

Since  that  time,  when  the  United  Provin- 
ces threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Spanish  g^ov- 
ernment,  having  got  possession  of  the  en- 
trance of  the  Scheldt,  they  built  forts  on  the 
sides,  and  sunk  obstructions  in  the  Chan- 
nel, to  prevent  a  fiee  navigation  ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  the  commerce  of  Ant-' 
werp  was  ruined,  and  grass  now  grows  be- 
fore the  warehouses  of  those  who  were  once 
the  greatest  merchants  in  t'ne  world. 

When  Antwerp  was  in  the  zenith  of  its 
prosperity,  and  possessing  an  immense 
commerce,  the  inhabitants  built  their  cel- 
ebrated Bourse  or  Exchange,  the  noblest  in 
Europe  at  the  time,  for  the  daily  resort  of 
merchants  of  all  nations.  Upon  the  front 
of  the  edifice  was  the  following  inscription 
in  Latin  :  "  The  Senate  and  People  of  Ant- 
werp erected  this  Structure  for  the  accom- 
modation of  Merchants  of  all  nations  and 
languages,  and  for  an  ornament  to  their 
City,  in  the  year  1531." 

The  original  name  of  Bourse,  given  to 
such  edifices  in  several  cities  of  Europe,  ig 
thus  stated  by  Guicciardini.  There  was,  it 
seems,  before  tliis  time,  a  square  commodi- 
ously  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  city  of 
Bruges,  in  which  stood  a  large  building  that 
had  been  erected  by  the  noble  family  of 
La  Bourse,  whose  coat  of  arms  on  its  walls, 
was  three  purses.  The  merchants  of 
Bruges  made  this  old  house  the  place  of 
their  daily  assemblies  ;  and,  when  after- 
\^•ards  they  v>ent  to  the  fairs  of  Antwerp 
and  Mons,  they  called  the  places  they  found 
there  for  the  assembling  of  the  merchants, 
by  the  name  of  La  Bourse,  or  the  Bourse  ; 
which  name  was  generally  adopted,  except 
in   England,  for  similar  edifices. 

An  extraordinary  murder  was  lately  com- 
mitted at  Pctersburgh.  The  servant  of  a 
family  on  going  into  the  kitchen  found  a 
basket  containing  an  infant,  together  witk 
a  letter  and  purse  of  2(J()  roubles.  The  let- 
ter escaped  her  notice,  and,  tempted  by  the 
money,  the  inhuman  wretch  resolved  to 
destroy  the  child.  She  threw  it  into  the 
large  stove  used  in  that  couritry,  where  the 
poor  innocent  was  speedily  consumed  :  the 
money  was  secreted,  and  every  thing  likely 
to  lead  to  suspicion  put  away,  by  the  time 
that  the  family,  which  had  been  abioad,  re- 
turned home.  The  master,  however^  a  hu- 
mane and  respectable  man,  by  accident 
found  the  letter  which  informed  him  of  the 
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deposit,  and  stated  that  he  should  receive 
200  roubles  every  quartei'  while  the  infant, 
whom  cirrumstances  forced  its  parents  to 
conceal,  lived  under  his  charge.  He  called 
lip  the  servant,  who  at  first  denied  all 
knowledge  of  the  fact ;  but  being  closely 
questioned,  at  last  confessed  her  crime,  to 
the  enormity  of  which  the  ashes  from  the 
stove  bore  horrible  testimony.  She  was 
committed  to  ])rison,  and  has  probably  ere 
now  paid  her  forfeited  life  to  the  laws. 

RAISING    A    CAPITAL. 

About  fifty  years  back,  two  young  fel- 
lows, brothers,  went  to  Jamaica  ;  they  were 
by  trade  blacksmiths.  Finding,  soon  after 
their  arrival,  that  they  could  do  nothing 
without  a  little  money  to  begin  with,  but 
that  with  £60  or  £70  they  might  be  able 
to  realize  a  fortune,  they  hit  upon  the  fol- 
lowing novel  and  ingenious  expedient.  One 
of  them  stripped  the  other  naked,  shaved 
him  close,  and  blackened  tiim  from  head  to 
foot.  This  ceremony  being  performed,  he 
took  him  to  one  of  the  negro  dealers,  who 
was  so  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the 
young  fellow,  that  he  advanced  £80  curren- 
cy upon  tlie  bill  of  sale  ;  and  prided  himself 
much  upon  the  purchase,  supposing  him 
the  finest  negro  on  the  island.  The  same 
evening,  this  manufactured  negro  made  his 
escape  to  his  brother,  washed  himself  clean, 
and  resumed  his  former  appearance  Re- 
wards were  then  in  vain  ofi'ercd  in  hand- 
bills, pursuit  was  eluded,  and  discovery,  by 
care  and  precaution,  rendered  impractica- 
ble, The  brothers  with  the  money  com- 
menced business,  and  actually  returned  to 
England,  not  many  years  since,  with  a  for- 
tune of  £20,000.  Previous,  however,  to 
their  departure  from  the  island,  they  wait- 
ed upon  the  gentleman  from  whom  they 
had  received  the  money,  and  recalling  the 
circumstance  of  the  negro  to  his  recollec- 
tion, paid  him  both  principal  and  interest. 

CAPTAIN    MANBy's  APPARATUS  FOR  PRESER- 
VING   LIVES. 

It  is  our  painful  duty  to  record  the  loss  of 
the  Hon.  Company's  ship,  the  Thames, 
Captain  Haviside,  bound  to  Bcncooien  and 
China,  with  a  general  cargo  of  great  value. 
The  Thames  was  nearly  a  new  ship  of  1400 
tons  burthen  ;  and  had  been  only  one  voyage 
before.  The  Thames  left  the  Downs  on 
Wednesday  last,  with  fine  vteather,  which 
continued  till  Saturday,  when  she  weath- 
ered Beachy  Head,  the  wind  then  blowing  a 
brisk  gale.  As  night  approached  the  gale 
increased  ;  and,  the  wind  still  setting  from 
the -south-west,  strong  apprehensions  vvere 
entertained  that  the  ship  would  be  driven 
upon  a  lee-shore.  At  length,  about  twelve 
o'clock,  the  ship  struck  on  a  rock  very  near 
the  Head  ;  but  she  floated  from  thence,  and 
drifted  round  near  to  the  town  of  East- 
bourne, between  the  Round-house  and  the 
Martello  Tower,  where  she  again  struck,  and 
got  quite  ashore.  This  was  soon  after  two 
o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  ;  and  from  that 
hour  until  half-past  nine  the  ship  continued 
to  beat  with  tremeudous  vioieace  against 


the  shore,  and  every  succeeding  wave    waft 
expected  to  shiver  her  to  pieces.    In  a  short 
time  the  beach  was  covered  with  people,  all 
anxious  to  assist  in  the  preservation  «i  the 
crew,  but  unfortunately  without   the  power 
of  doing  so  at    that    time.     Not  long  after 
the  ship  struck,  her  main-mast  went  by  the 
board,  carrying  with    it   four  of  the    crew  ; 
and  in  the  coitrse  of  the  night   the   fore  and 
mizen  masts  followed,  and   .seven   more  of 
the  crew  were  washed  overboard.    The  only 
boat  which  could  be  found   large  enough  to 
attempt  to  launch   in  this  tremendous  surf 
was  brought  to  the  spot,  and  a  midshipman 
of  the  preventive  service,  and  six    seamen, 
volunteered  their  services  to  attemptto  reach 
the  ship.     Several  successive  attempts  were 
made  to  launch  her  ;  but  she  was  each  time 
swamped,  and  her  little  crew  washed  ashore. 
Still,    however,    undismayed,    they    made 
another  attempt,  and   succeeded    in  getting 
almost  without   the   breakers    when    a    sea 
took  her  starboard    bow,   and   upset  her.— f- 
The  six  seamen  reached  the  shore  ;  but  we 
lament  to  state,  the  gallant  young  officer, 
who  had    risked    his   life   for  the  chance  of 
rendering  assistance   to    his    fellow-men  io 
distress,  fell  a  victim  to  his  courage  and  hu- 
manity— and  the  ship's  company,  as  well  b£. 
those  on  shore,  saw  him  struggling  with  the 
waves  until  his  strength  was  exhausted,  and 
he  sunk  beneath  them.     Capt.  Manby's  ap- 
paratus for  the  preservation  of  lives,  which 
at  Eastbourne  is  kept  under   the  command 
of  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  Collector  of  Customs 
for  the  port,  was  at  length  brought  into  ac- 
tion ;  and  a  rope  being  throwiS  on  board  the 
ship    and     made     fast,  the  whole     remain- 
ing of  the    ship's    company,    together  with 
Major  and  Mrs.  M'Innis,and  her  female  ser- 
vant (passengers)  were  got   safe   on   shore, 
but  without  a  single  thing  except  the  clothes 
which  they  had  on  their  backs. 

NAVAL    PIETY. 

The  captain  of  a  Greek  vessel  and  his 
crew,  a  few  years  ago,  astonished  the  in- 
habitants of  Marseilles,  by  carrying  the 
caigo  of  their  small  vessel,  consisting  of 
rice,  to  the  market  place,  and  distributing 
it  gratis  to  the  poor. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed,  that  their 
customers  increased  rapidly,  when  the  cir- 
cumstances were  made  known  ;  and  sev- 
eral other  cargoes  might  have  been  speed- 
ily disposed  of  on  the  same  terms.  This 
act  of  charity  and  munificence  on  the  part 
of  these  humble,  but  worthy  individuals, 
while  it  does  them  great  honour,  exhibits  in 
a  striking  manner  the  influence  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

These  poor  men  were  caught  in  a  dread- 
ful storm  in  .the  Mediterranean,  and  hav- 
ing betaken  themselves  to  prayer,  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  of  the  Greek  church,  they 
made  a  vow  to  give  their  cargo  to  the 
poor,  if  Providence  should  be  pleased  toy 
spare  their  lives,  fo<'  the  sake  of  their  wives 
and  families.  The  storm  abated,  and  they 
gained  Marseilles  in  safety,  where  they  rig- 
idly performed  their  vow. 
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TO  THE  Sun. 
'Hail,  genial  Orb .'  whose  rays    prolific  spread 

OVr  tlie  wide  boiora  of  creative  earth  ; 
Whose  fervid  influence  gilds  the  mountain's  head. 

And  warms  the  seeds  of  nature  into  birth. 
To  thee  the  Persian  offers  up  his  vows, 

Efficient  means  which  make  his  bosom  glow, 
Whose  pow'r  expands  his  leaves,  and  fills  his  boughs. 

And  makes  the  blossoms  of  his  orchard  grow. 
Brightened  by  thee,  his  long  espaliers  shoot, 

His  melons  swell  beneath  thy  vertic  ray; 
His  vineyards  spread,  and,  prodigal  of  fruit, 

Oppose  their  blushes  to  the  ripening  day, 
Happy  to  trace  of  Heav'n  th'  unerring  laws, 

Confess  th'  effect,  and  glorify  the  cause. 

Valtlttrno. 

"jV/TOST  persons,  perhaps,  receive  a 
greater  pleasure  ixomjine  toeath- 
er  than  from  any  other   sensual  enjoy- 
raent  of  life.     In  spite  of  the  auxiliary 
bottle,  or  any  artificial  heat,  we  are  not 
apt  to  droop  under  a  gloomy  sky,   and 
taste  no  luxury  like  a  blue   firmament, 
and  sunshine.      '  I  have  often,   in  a 
splenetic  fit,'  observes  an  amiable  wri- 
ter, '  wished  myself  a  dormouse  during 
the  winter  ;    and  I   never  see  one  of 
those  snug  animals   wrapt  up  close  in 
his  fur,  and  compactly  happy   in  him- 
self, but  I  contemplate  him  with  envy 
beneath  the  dignity  of  a   philosopher. 
If  the   art  of  flying   were  brought  to 
perfection,  the  use  I  should  make  of  it 
would  be  to  attend  the  sun  round  the 
world,  and  pursue  the  spring  through 
every  sign  of  the  zodiac.     This  love  of 
warmth   makes   my  heart  glad  at  the 
return  of  Summer.     How  delightful  is 
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the  face  of  nature  at  this  season,  when 
the  earth  puts  forth  her  plants  and 
flowers,  clothed  with  green,  diversified 
with  ten  thousand  various  dies  !  how 
pleasant  is  it  to  exhale  such  fresh  and 
charming  odours,  as  fill  every  living 
creature  with  delight !' 

'  To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland 
lawn,'   to   watch  his     majestic   rising 
from  the  gilded   east,  to  contemplate 
the    rosy-fingered    morning,  opening 
thf  day  upon  man,  to  view  the  prisma- 
tic colours  reflected   in  the   drops   of 
dew,  to  brush  that  dew  with  early  foot 
from  the   shrub   and   floweret  in  our 
heathful   walk, — to  behold  the  glories 
of  the  setting  sun,  or  the  silvery  moon- 
beam  playing   on  the  surface   of  the 
quiescent  lake — to  admire  the  expand- 
ed rose-hud,  and  to  watch  the  progress 
of  nature  in  its  spring,  are  amongst  the 
loveliest  and     sublimest    enjoyments, 
and  are  unknown  in  the  busy  haunts  of 
vicious   and     populous    cities.       The 
country,  retirement,  health,   order,  so- 
briety, and  morality,  can  alone  furnish 
them.     But  by  those,  and  those   only, 
whose  minds  are  fitted  to  receive  the 
impressions  communicated  to  them  by 
the  grandest  objects  in  nature,  can  all 
the  beauties  of  a  rising  or  a  setting  sun 
be  truly  felt  and  enjoyed.      In   a  neg- 
lected, but  beautiful  little   work,  enti- 
tled '  Clio ;    or  an  Essay  on  Taste,* 
attributed  to  a  relative  of  Archbishop 
Usher,  we   have  this  charming    pas- 
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sage  on  the  attractions  of  the  rising  sun. 
'  You  have  arisen  early  at  times'  (says 
the  author)  '  in  the  summer  season,  to 
take  the  advantage  of  the  cool  of  the 
morning  to  ride  abroad.  Let  us  sup- 
pose you  have  mistaken  an  hour  or 
two,  and  just  got  out  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore the  rising  of  the  sun.  You  see  the 
fields  and  woods  that  lay  the  nigiit  be- 
fore in  obscurity,  attiring  themselves  in 
beauty  and  verdure  ;  you  see  a  profu- 
sion of  brilliants  shining  in  the  dew  ; 
you  see  the  stream  gradually  admitting 
the  light  into  its  pure  bosom  ;  and  you 
hear  the  birds,  who  are  awakened  by  a 
rapture  that  comes  upon  them  from 
the  morning.  If  the  eastern  sky  be 
clear,  you  see  it  glow  with  the  promise 
of  a  flame  that  has  not  yet  appeared; 
and  if  it  be  overcast  with  clouds,  you 
see  those  clouds  stained  by  a  bright  red, 
bordered  with  gold  or  silver,  that  by 
the  changes  appear  volatile  and  ready 
to  vanish.  How  various  and  beautiful 
are  those  appearances,  which  are  not 
the  sun,  but  the  distant  effects  of  it, 
over  different  objects  !'  And,  Bishop 
Jeremy  Taylor  who,  unlike  the  '  Chris- 
tian Observers''  of  the  day,  did  not 
disdain  to  '  look  through  Nature  up  to 
Nature's  God,'  finely  remarks,  in  de- 
scribing a  sun-rise  : — '■  As  when  the  sun 
approaches  towards  the  gates  of  the 
morning,  he  first  opens  a  little  eye  of 
heaven,  and  sends  away  the  spirits  of 
darkness  ;  gives  light  to  the  cock,  and 
culls  up  the  lark  to  matins ;  and  by 
and  by,  gilds  the  fringes  of  a  cloud, 
and  peeps  over  the  eastern  hills,  thrust- 
ing out  his  golden  horns  *  *  *  ;  and 
still  (while  a  man  tells  the  story)  the 
sun  gets  up  higher  till  he  shows  a  fair 
face  and  a  full  light.' — (Holy  Dying.) 
To  all  who  are  warmly  engaged  in 
the  pursuits  of  the  world,  ^  rural  sights, 
and  sounds  and  smells,' — and,  indeed, 
all  the  pleasures  of  innocence  and  sim- 
plicity, are  perfectly  insipid.  The 
odour  of  flowers,  the  purling  of 
streams,  the  song  and  plumage  of 
birds,  the  sportive  innocence  of  the 
lamb,  the  fidelity  of  the  dog,  are  inca- 
pable of  attracting,  for  one  moment, 
the  notice  of  him  whose  conscience  is 
uneasy  and  passions  unsubdued.  In- 
vite him  to  a  morning  walk  through  a 
neighbouring  wood,  and  he  beg^  to  be 


excused  -,  for  he  loves  his  pillow,  and 
can  see  no  charms  in  trees.  Endeav- 
our to  allure  him  on  a  vernal  evening, 
when,  after  a  shower,  every  leaf 
breathes  fragrance  and  freshness,  to 
saunter  with  you  in  the  garden  ;  and 
he  pleads  an  engagement  at  whist  or  at 
the  bottle.  Bid  him  listen  to  the 
thrush,  the  blackbird,  the  nightingale, 
the  woodlark,  and  he  interrupts  you 
by  asking  the  price  of  stocks,  and  in- 
quiring whel'uer  the  West  India  fleet  is 
arrived.  As  you  walk  over  meadows 
enamelled  with  cowslips  and  daisies,  he 
takes  no  other  notice,  but  inquires  who 
is  the  oicner,  how  much  the  land  lets 
for  an  acre,  or  what  hay  and  oxen  sold 
for  at  the  last  market. 

Asa  preservative  of  innocence,  and 
as  the  means  of  a  most  agreeable  pas- 
time, the  love  of  birds,  flowers,  plants, 
trees,  gardens,  animals,  when  it  ap- 
pears in  boys,  as  indeed  it  usually 
does,  should  be  encouraged,  asd  in  a 
subordinate  degree  cultivated.  Fare- 
well innocence,  when  such  things  cease 
to  be  capable  of  affording  pleasure  ! 
The  heart  gradually  becomes  hardened 
and  corrupted,  when  its  objects  are 
changed  to  those  of  a  worldly,  a  sordid, 
and  a  sensual  nature. 

Man  may,  indeed,  be  amused  in  the 
days  of  health  and  vigour  with  the  com- 
mon pursuits  of  ordinary  life,  those  of 
avarice  and  ambition  ;  but  they  have 
too  much  agitation  in  them  for  the  fee- 
ble powers  of  old  age.  Amusements 
are  then  required  which  are  gentle,  yet 
healthy  ;  capable  of  engaging  the 
thoughts,  yet  requiring  no  painful  or 
continued  exertion.  Happy  he  who 
has  acquired  and  preserved  to  that  age 
a  taste  for  simple  pleasures.  A  fine 
day,  a  beautiful  garden,  a  flowery  field, 
are  to  him  enjoyments  similar  in  species 
and  degree  to  the  bliss  of  Elysium. 

Nature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  lov'd  her  ;  'tis  her  privilege 
Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 
From  joy  to  joy  ;  for  she  can  so  inform 
The  mind  that  is  within  us,  so   impress 
With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 
With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  evil  tongues, 
Rash  judgments,nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men. 
Shall  e'er  prevail  against  us,   or  disturb 
Our  cheerful  faith,  that  all  which  we  behold 
Is  full  of  blessings. 

WORDSWOETH. 
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In  consequence  of  the  excessive  heat 
usual  in  this  month,  an  evaporation 
takes  place  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth  and  waters,  and  large  clouds  are 
formed,  which  pour  down  their  watery 
stores,  and  deluge  the  country  with 
floods,  frequently  laying  the  full-grown 
corn. 

A  rainy  day  in  the  country,  must, 
undoubtedly,  be  a  day  of  great  suffer- 
ing to  those  who  have  no  mental  re- 
sources ;  and  quite  insupportable  to 
the  votaries  of  the  beau  monde,  who 
cannot  exist  without  their  diurnal 
whirl  of  frivolities.  See  an  excellent 
sketch  in  the  Herjnit  in  London,  vol. 
ii,p.  123. 

The  preparation  for  a  rainy  day  in 
toion  is  certainly  not  the  pleasantest 
thing  in  the  world,  especially  for  those 
who  have  neither  health  nor  imagina- 
tion to  make  their  own  sunshine.  The 
comparative  silence  in  the  streets, 
which  is  made  dull  by  our  knowing 
the  cause  of  it, — the  window-panes 
drenched  and  ever-streaming,  like  so 
many  helpless  cheeks, — the  darkened 
rooms, — and,  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  the  having  left  off  fires ; — all  fall 
like  a  chill  shade  upon  the  spirits. 
But  we  know  not  how  much  pleasantry 
can  be  made  out  of  unpleasantness, 
till  we  bestir  ourselves.  The  exercise 
of  our  bodies  will  make  us  bear  the 
weather  better,  even  mentally  ;  and 
the  exercise  of  our  minds  will  enable 
us  to  bear  it  with  patient  bodies  in- 
doors, if  we  cannot  go  out.  Above 
all,  some  people  seem  to  think  that 
they  cannot  have  a  fire  made  in  a  chill 
day,  because  it  is  summer-time, — a 
notion  which,  under  the  guise  of  being 
seasonable,  is  quite  the  reverse,  and  one 
against  which  we  protest.  A  fire  is  a 
thing  to  warm  us  when  cold  ;  not  to 
go  out  because  the  month  begins  with 
J.  Besides,  the  sound  of  it  helps  to 
dissipate  that  of  the  rain.  It  is  justly 
called  a  companion.  It  looks  glad  in 
our  faces  ;  it  talks  to  us  ;  it  is  vivified 
at  our  touch  ;  it  vivifies  in  return  ;  it 
puts  life,  and  warmth,  and  comfort  in 
the  room.  A  good  fellow  is  bound  to 
see  that  he  leaves  this  substitute  for  his 
company  when  he  goes  out,  especially 
to  a  lady  ;  whose  solitary  work-table 
in  a  chill  room  on  such  a  day  is  a  very 


melancholy  refuge.  We  exhort  her, 
if  she  can  afford  it,  to  take  a  book  and 
a  footstool,  and  sit  by  a  good  fire.  We 
know  of  few  baulks  more  complete  than 
coming  down  of  a  chill  n;oining  to 
breakfast,  turning  one's  chair  as  usual 
to  the  fire-side,  planting  one's  feet  on 
the  fender  and  one's  eyes  on  a  book, 
and  suddenly  discovering  that  there  is 
no  fire  in  the  grate. 

In  this  uncertain  month,  the  'birds 
of  fashion'  are  frequently  surprised  by 
a  passing  shower,  and  the  beauty  ol 
their  plumage  IS  somewhat  injured  by 
a  sudden  storm  ;  this,  however,  is  of 
little  import,  as  trade  is  benefitted,  and 
the  industrious  shopkeeper  obtains  more 
orders  for  silks,  sarsnets,  and  feathers. 
To  civic  belles,  however,  who  take 
their  Sunday  promenade  in  the  parks 
to  exhibit  their  pretty  persons  and 
handsome  dresses,  a  shower  of  rain  is 
indeed  a  misfortune  almost  irreparable. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  month  the 
flower-garden  exhibits  symptoms  of 
decay ;  and  Time,  who  thins  the 
ranks  of  all  animated  beings,  does  not 
spare  those  of  the  ornamented  and 
highly  fascinating  Flora  : — 

The  garlanrisfadethatSpring  so  lately  wove. 
Each  simple  flower  which  she  had  nursed 
in  dew  ; 
j3nemonies,  that  spangled  every  grove, 
The  primrose  wan,  and   harebell  mildly 
blue. 
No  more  shall  violets  linger  in  the  dell, 
Or  purple  orchis  variegate  the  plain, 
Till  Spring  again  shall  call  forth  every  bell, 
And  dress  with  humid  hands  her  wreaths 
again. — 
Ah  !    poor  Humanity  !  so  frail,  so  fair, 

Are  the  fond  visions  of  thy  early  day, 
Till  tyrant  Pas«rion,  and  corrosive  Care, 

Bid  all  thy  airy  colours  fade  away  ! 
Another  May  new   buds  and  flowers   shall 
bring ; 
Ah  !     why    has    happiness — no     second 
Spring  !  C.  Smith- 

The  beautiful  j-ose,  however,  the 
glory  of  the  garden,  still  continues  to 
spread  its  '  blushing  honours'  thick  be- 
fore us. 

THE    ROSE. 

As  late  each  flow'r  that  sweetest  blows^ 

I  plucked  the  garden's  pride  ' 
Witliin  the  petals  of  a  rose 

A  sleeping  love   I  spied. 
Around  his  brows  a  beaming  wreath 

Of  many  a  lucid  hue  ; 
All  purple  glowed  his  check  beaeatli, 

Inebriate  with  dew. 
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I  softly  seized  th'  unguarded  power, 

■  Nor  scared  his  balmy  rest ; 
And  placed  him,  caged  within  the  flow'r, 
On  spotless  Sarah's  breast. 

But  when,  unweeting  of  the  guile. 

Awoke  the  pris'ner  sweet, 
He  struggled  to  escape  awhile, 

And  stamped  his  fairy  feet. 

Ah  !    soon  the  soul-entrancing  sight 

Subdued  th'  impatient    boy  ! 
He  gazed,  he  thrilled,  with  deep  delight, 

Then  clapped  his  wings  for  joy. 

'  And  O,'  he  cried — '  of  magic  kind, 
What  charms  this  throne  endear  1 

Some  other  love  let  Venus  find — 
I'll  fix  my  empire  here.' 

Coleridge. 

The  damask  rose  produces  white 
and  red  flowers  on  the  same  tree,  and 
has  been  celebrated  inEngHsh  history ,as 
the  emblems  of  the  Houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster.  When  those  famiHes  con- 
tended for  the  crown,  the  icliite  rose 
distinguished  the  partizans  of  the  house 
of  York  ;  the  red,  the  party  of  Lan- 
caster :  and  in  an  old  author  we  have 
this  beautiful  Epigram  on  a  White 
Rose  being  presented  to  a  Lancastrian 
Lady  : — 

If  this  fair  rose  ofiend  thy  sight, 

It  in  thy  bosom  wear  ; 
'Twill  blush  to  find  itself  less  white, 

And  turn  Lancastrian  there. 

The  '  busy  bee'  still  pursues  his 
ceaseless  task  ©f  collecting  his  varied 
sweets  to  form  the  honey  for  his  des- 
troyer man,  who  in  a  month  or  two, 
will  close  the  labours  of  this  industrious 
insect  by  the  suffocating  fumes  of  brim- 
stone. 

Child  of  patient  industry, 
Little  active  busy  bee. 
Thou  art  out  at  early  morn, 
Just  as  the  opening  flowers  are  born, 
Among  the  green  and  grassy  meads 
Where  the  cowslips  hang  their  heads  ; 
Or  by  hedge-rows,  while  the  dew 
Glitters  on  the  harebell  blue. 

Then  on  eager  wing  art    flown, 
To  thymy  hillocks  on  the  down  ; 
Or  to  revel  on  the  broom  ; 
Or  suck  the  clover's  crimson  bloom  ; 
Murmuring  stiil,  thou  busy  bee, 
Thy  little  ode  to  industry  ! 

Mr.  White,  the  naturalist,  of  Sel- 
borne,  relates  a  curious  anecdote  of  an 
idiot  boy  who  was  a  determined  enemy 
to  bees.  They  were  his  food,  his 
amusement,  his  sole  object.  In  the 
winter  he  dozed  away  bis  time  in  his 


father's  house,  by  the  fire-side,  in  a 
torpid  state,  seldom  leaving  the  chim- 
ney-corner :  but  in  summer  he  was  all 
alert  and  in  quest  of  his  game.  Hive- 
bees,  humble-bees,  and  wasps,  were  his 
prey,  wherever  he  found  them.  He 
had  Ino  apprehension  from  their  stings, 
but  would  seize  them  with  naked  hands, 
and  at  once  disarm  them  of  their  wea- 
pons, and  suck  their  bodies  for  the  sake 
of  their  honey-bags.  Sometimes  he 
would  fill  his  bosom  between  his  shirt 
and  skin  with  these  animals ;  and  some- 
times he  endeavoured  to  confine  them 
in  bottles.  He  was  very  injurious  to 
men  that  kept  bees  ;  for  he  would  glide 
into  their  bee-gardens,  and  sitting  down 
before  the  stools,  would  rap  with  his 
fingers,  and  so  take  the  bees  as  they 
came  out.  He  has  even  been  known 
to  overturn  the  hives  for  the  sake  of  the 
honey,  of  which  he  was  passionately 
fond.  Where  metheglin  was  making, 
he  would  linger  round  the  tubs  and 
vessels,  begging,  a  draught  of  what 
he  called  bee-wine.  This  lad  was 
lean  and  sallow,  and  of  a  cadaver- 
ous complexion  ;  and,  except  in  his  fa- 
vourite pursuit,  in  which  he  was  won- 
derfully adroit,  discovered  no  manner 
of  understanding. 

It  is  now  the  weather  for  bathing,  a 
refreshment  too  little  taken  in  this 
country,  either  summer  or  winter. 
We  say  in  winter,  because  with  very 
little  care  in  placing  it  near  a  cistern, 
and  having  a  leathern  pipe  for  it,  a 
bath  may  be  easily  filled  once  or  twice 
a  week  with  warm  water  ;  and  it  is  a 
vulgar  error  that  the  warm  bath  relax- 
es. An  excess,  either  warm  or  cold, 
will  relax ;  and  so  will  any  other  ex- 
cess ;  but  the  sole  efi'ect  of  the  warm 
bath  moderately  taken  is,  that  it  throws 
off  the  bad  humours  of  the  body  by 
opening  and  clearing  the  pores.  As 
to  summer  bathing,  a  father  may  soon 
teach  his  children  to  swim,  and  thus 
perhaps  might  be  the  means  of  saving 
their  lives  some  day  or  other,  as  well 
as  health.  Ladies  also,  though  they 
cannot  bathe  in  the  open  air  as  they 
do  in  some  of  the  Vv'est  Indian  islands 
and  other  countries,  by  means  of  nat- 
ural basins  among  the  rocks,  might  of- 
tener,  we  think,  make  a  substitute  for 
it  at  home  in  tepid   baths.     The  most 
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beautiful  aspects  under  which  Venus 
has  been  painted  or  sculptured,  has 
been  connected  with  bathing  ;  and  in- 
deed there  is  perhaps  no  one  thing  that 
so  equally  contributes  to  the  three  gra- 
ces of  health,  beauty,  and  good  temper ; 
-~to  health,  in  putting  the  body  into 


its  best  state  ;  to  beauty,  in  clearing  and 
tinting  the  skin  ;  and  to  good  temper, 
in  rescuing  the  spirits  from  the  irrita- 
bility occasioned  by  those  formidable 
personages  '  the  nerves,'  which  nothing 
else  allays  in  so  quick  and  sntire  a 
manner. 


STra^tls 


IN   GREECE,    TURKEY,    AXD    THE    HOLY    LANDi 


r^ESAREA,  named  by  the 

Quaysaryeh.  has  still  to  boast  of  a 
great  number  of  superb  columns,  seve- 
ral of  which  are  entire,  and  in  fine  pres- 
ervation ;   others   were,  in  the  middle 


Continued. 

Arabs  November.  In  keeping  along  the  sea- 
shore, the  traveller's  feet  sinks  into  a 
sand,  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  which 
fatigues  the  sight,  and  it  is  not  until 
his  near  approach  to  the  city   that  he 


ages,  employed  in  the  construction  of    suddenly  finds  enormous  fig-trees,  foun- 
the   mole.     The  base  of  this  edifice,    tains,  orange-trees,  and  tombs. 


which  projected  a  considerable  length 
into  the  sea,  was  formed  of  the  richest 
materials.  Near  its  ruins  are  to  be 
seen   blocks  of  rose  colour  granite,  of 


Jaffa,  the  ancient  Joppa,  named  by 
the  Arabs  Yafa,  has  recently  been  en- 
larged, embellished  and  fortified,  by 
Mehemet  Aga,  the  governor  of  whom 


the  proportion  of  eight  feet,having  Lat-    I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereaf- 


in  inscriptions  on  them,  which  are,  how- 
ever, by  the  abrasion  of  the  stone,  be- 
come too  illegible  to  be  deciphered.  In 
proportion  as  we  protracted  our  stay, 
the  sea  became  more  boisterous,  inso- 
much that  we  were  thoroughly  wetted 
by  the  minute  particles  of  the  divided 
spray  :  I  was  thus  constrained  notwith- 


ter  :  he  was  absent,  having  very  re- 
cently set  out  for  Nabalos,  the  ancient 
Sichem,  to  quell  an  insurrection. 

The  port  of  Jaffa  is  small,  and  dan- 
gerous during  nine  months  of  the  year. 
1  alighted  at  the  convent  of  the  Fathers, 
the  reverend  missionaries  of  the  Holy 
Land.     These  monks  received  us  with 


standing  my  curiosity,  to  quit  the  port  a  degree  of  coolness,  for  which  they  af- 
of  noble  but  dtyected  Cesarea.  terwards  made  amends  by  an  excess  of 
For  the  space  of  two  leagues  we  had  kindness.  Their  house  is  very  poor  ; 
still  to  follow  the  track  of  a  rugged  and  i'f^w  alms  are  collected  ;  the  pilgrim- 
desolate  strand  :  we  then  quitted  the  ages  are  difificnlt  of  accomplishment  ; 
sea  shore  to  cross  the  barren  plains  and  the  lot  of  the  Christians  in  Syria 
which  lie  in  front  of  Humcalad.  Dis-  is  more  deplorable  than  ever.  They 
gusled  by  the  smallness  and  dirtiness  of  come,  with  trembling  steps,  to  hear  the 
the  kan,  the  caravan  drew  up  inclose  mass  in  a  small,  vaulted,  subterraneous, 
order  beneath  a  sycamore,  near  an  and  obscure  chapel,  which  brings  to 
abundant  well :  young  females,  not  mind  the  worship  of  the  primitive 
devoid  of  beauty,  brought  thither,  with  Christians  in  the  catacombs.  Subject 
majestic  steps,  Rachel's  pitcher.  The  to  unceasing  persecutions,  these  poor 
cheykh-el-beled,*  a  venerable  old  man,  creatures  repair  hither,  to  forget  at  tlie 
presented  to  us  a  kid,  oaten  cakes,  and  foot  of  the  altar,  their  sacrifices,  and  the 


fuel.  Our  supper  was  not  long  in  pre- 
paring, for  we  were  both  oppressed  with 
hunger  and  in  much  need  of  repose. 

After  this  frugal  repast,  and  a  refresh- 
ing sleep,  we  proceeded  on  our  route  to 
Jaffa,  where  we  arrived  on  the  15th  cf 


profound  misery  in   which    they    arc 
plunged. 

On  my  return  from  Jerusalem,  1 
shall  have  some  observations  to  offer 
on  Jaffa.  We  set  out  for  Rama  at 
three  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  this  place  I 
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reached  at  night  followed  by  an  inter- 
preter. The  horse  on  which  I  was 
mounted  was  so  high  mettled,  that  I 
was  obliged  to  leave  my  fellow-travel- 
lers behind.  We  were  recommended 
to  the  superior  of  the  convent  at  Rama, 
a  Spaniard,  naturally  blunt,  of  a  large 
stature,  and  possessed  of  a  Stentorian 
voice.  This  good  monk  did  not  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  resigned  to  the  mar- 
tyrdom with  which  these  poor  ecclesias- 
tics are  constantly  menaced.  The 
Convent  of  Rama  is  spacious,  vaulted, 
and  has  the  air  of  a  fortress  :  my  cham- 
ber, which  was  very  neat  and  clean, 
and  the  best  that  could  be  provided, 
was  on  a  terrace  surrounded  by  palm- 
trees. 

To  reach  Jerusalem,  the  traveller 
has  to  cross,  for  the  extent  of  two  or 
three  miles,  plains  tolerably  well  cul- 
tivated, those  of  the  ancient  Arima- 
thea  and  Lydda.  The  rising  sun  illu- 
mined our  route,  and  we  reached  the 
hills  of  Latroun.  "  This,"  said  the 
Drogoman  to  me,  "  is  the  birth  place 
"  of  Barabbas,  the  murderer  and  thief: 
'•'  those  who  look  down  into  this  well 
<'  for  a  considerable  time  are  sure  to 
"  see  the  figure  of  this  man  of  blood.'' 
We  next  entered  deep  valleys,  the 
vegetation  gradually  becoming  weaker 
and  more  scanty,  until  it  ceased  alto- 
gether. From  these  valleys  to  Jeru- 
salem, the  soil  is  broken,  reddish,  and 
ungrateful ;  while,  in  the  distance,  the 
only  objects  which  meet  the  view  are 
immense  mounds  of  ruins,  the  beds  of 
dried-up  torrents,  and  winding  roads, 
covered  with  flints.  Decayed  cisterns, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  greeenish 
water  ;  steep  and  naked  mountains  in 
the  contour  : — such  agreeably  to  the  la- 
ment of  Jeremiah,  is  the  terebinthine 
vale  which  prepares  the  mind  for  the 
strong  and  terrible  impression  made  on 
it  by  the  sight  of  Jerusalem. 

The  sun  was  about  to  set,  when, 
from  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  in 
passing  along  a  flinty  road,  separated 
by  two  walls  from  fields  which  were 
also  covered  whh  flints,  I  perceived  at 
length  long  ramparts,  towers  and  vast 
edifices,  surrounded  by  a  barren  soil, 
-and   blackened  points  of  rock  which 


seemed  to  have  felt  the  lightning's 
stroke  :  this  was  Jerusalem.  A  few 
Chapels,  fallen  in  ruins,  were  here 
and  there  to  be  seen,  with  Mount  Sion, 
and,  in  the  back  ground,  the  naked 
chain  of  the  Mountains  of  Arabia  De- 
serta.  Appalled  and  seized  with  an  in- 
voluntary terror,  we  saluted  the  Holy 
City,  the  first  sight  of  which  has  as 
powerful  an  effect  on  the  senses,  as  the 
existence  and  dispersion  of  the  Jewish 
nation  can  produce  on  the  mind. 

The  G»te  of  Bethlehem  or  Ephraim, 
by  which  our  caravan  made  its  entry, 
is  not  far  distant  from  the  Convent  of 
the  Reverend  Fathers,  Missionaries  of 
the  Holy  Land,  by  whose  exemplary 
display  of  charity  our  reception  was 
marked.  They  inhabit  an  immense 
house,  the  gate  of  which,  while  it  is 
constantly  open  to  pilgrims,  and  to  all 
who  suifer,  is  as  constantlj"^  exposed  to 
the  insults  of  the  Mussulmans  :  it  is  low 
and  decayed,  with  iron  fastetungs. 
Having  entered  h,  a  vauhed  passage 
terminates  in  an  inner  court,  provided 
with  dark  and  winding  staircases, 
which  leads  to  several  cloisters,  and  to 
the  Church.  It  is  there  that  these  cour- 
ageous monks  lead  a  secluded  life,  hav- 
ing to  struggle  daily  against  the  per- 
secution of  the  Turks,  the  hatred  of 
the  Greeks,  and  a  fond  yearning  for 
their  native  homes.  Ahhough  belong- 
ing to  so  many  different  nations  f  heard 
them  blend  their  voices  in  sweet  ac- 
cordance, with  that  of  the  native  in- 
habitants of  Israel.  A  Monk,  whose 
skill  in  the  arts  had  once  acquired  him 
celebrity  in  Europe,  played  on  the  or- 
gan ;  and  incense  smoked  in  the  sanc- 
tuary, where  the  words  of  the  God  of 
Horeb  and  of  Sinai  still  resounded. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describeJerusa- 
salem  after  the  great  writer  by  whose 
briUiant  and  animated  pen  it  has  been 
so  admirably  delineated.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  Palestine  under  any  other  aspect 
beside  that  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand, 
and  impossible  to  speak  of  it  after 
him  :  he  has  carried  in  all  the  harvest 
of  the  land  of  Canaan.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  malediction  with  which  this 
land  is  struck,  his  crop  has  been  abun- 
dant :  he  has  exhausted  the  fields  of 
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Zabulon  and  Magedo,  and  the  plains 
of  Pharan.  It  would  be  useless,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  would  betray  a  want 
of  skill,  to  endeavour  to  glean  after  his 
footsteps. 

I  pity  the  traveller  who,  amid  these 
noble  ruins,  is  solely  influenced  by  the 
doubts  that  perplex  him,  and  the  mazes 
in  which  he  is  plunged.  I  envy,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  happiness  of  the 
man  who  has  seen  this  singular  land 
with  a  lively  and  confident  faith.  But 
whatever  the  religious  opinions  may  be, 
intellectual  torpor  alone  can  resist  the 
sensation  of  surprise  and  respect  Je- 
rusalem inspires. 

Around  this  city  all  is  mute  and  si- 
lent :  the  last  exclamation  of  the  Son 
of  God  seems  to  have  been  the  latest 
sound  repeated  by  the  echoes  of  Siloe 
and  Gehennon.  From  the  summits  of 
Abarim,  of  Phasga,  and  Achor,  deso- 
lated nature  presents  herself  to  the  view, 
like  a  witness  still  struck  whh  terror 
by  the  scene  which  has  just  passed. 
The  imagination  portrays  the  sanguin- 
ary wars  of  the  Crusaders,  like  those 
aerial  combats  which  forebode  great 
disasters  to  the  children  of  the  earth. 

On  the  day  of  my  arrival,  I  saw  the 
whole  of  the  Hebrew  population  of  Je- 
rusalem collected  in  the  valley  of  Je- 
hosaphat  :  the  JMotsallam*  had  sold 
the  Jews  the  permission  to  celebrate 
there  the  festival  of  the  tombs.  On 
seeing  these  captives  seated  in  silence 
on  the  tomb-stones  of  their  ancestors, 
one  might  have  said  that  the  clamour 
of  the  last  trumpet  was  heard,  that  gen- 
erations, were  crowding  to  the  banks  of 
the  Cedron,  and  that  the  words  of  joy 
and  of  tribulation  had  already  burst 
from  the  cloud. 

The  quarter  of  the  Jews  was  what 
attracted  my  earliest  attention.  Eight 
or  nine  thousand  of  the  children  of  the 
masters  of  Jerusalem  still  inhabit  this 
capital  of  the  past.  A  narrow,  craggy 
space,  covered  with  filth,  which  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  street,  divides  the 
houses  of  this  quarter,  which  are  falling 
in  ruins.  Pale  and  sickly  beings  with 
a  strongly  marked  physiognomy,  tiiere 
engage  in  warm  disputes  about  a  few 
medins.*  Having  descended,  by  a  flight 

*  Governor. 

t  A  ivaail  Turkish  coin. 


of  broken  steps,  into  cellars,  the  falling 
roofs  of  which  were  propped  by  pil- 
lars once  sculptured  and  gilt,  I  learn- 
ed with  surprise  that  this  was  the 
great  synagogue  :  children  in  tatters 
there  learned  from  an  old  blind  man 
the  history  of  this  city,  where  their  an- 
cestors adored  the  God  of  Israel  and 
of  Judah,  beneath  marble  porticoes, 
and  roofs  supported  by  the  cedars  of 
Libanon.  They  counted  over  again 
the  miracles  of  him  whom  they  also 
expected,  of  him  who  had  guided  the 
footsteps  of  their  ancestors  in  the  De- 
serts of  Madian,  and  who  so  often 
brought  them  back  triumphantly  into 
this  land  of  Canaan,  where  were  to 
flow  mountains  of  milk  and  honey.t 
Such  are  the  remains  of  this  nation, 
whose  captivity  left  on  every  side  such 
great  remembrances,  and  who  raised 
with  their  hands,  and  bathed  with  the 
sweat  of  their  brows,  the  proudest  mon- 
uments of  Memphis  and  of  Rome. 

On  the  same  day  I  paid  a  visit  to 
Abdil-Kerym,  the  Aganiotsallam,  Gov- 
ernor of  Jerusalem  :  this  city  is  de- 
pendent on  the  Pachalik  of  Damascus, 
irora  which  it  is  distant  four  stations,  or 
days'  journey.  He  is  a  native  of 
Constantinople,  and  enjoyed  a  certain 
portion  of  favour  at  the  Court  of  Se- 
lim  :  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  how- 
ever, he  fell  into  complete  disgrace,  and 
was  banished  to  Jerusalem,  over  which 
as  governor,  he  now  exercises  a  mild 
sway.  His  maners  are  polished  :  he 
entertained  us  with  pipes  and  coffee,af- 
ter  having  in  token  of  submission  and 
respect,  approached  to  his  forehead  the 
firman  of  the  Grand-Seignior.  I  next 
presented  to  him  the  persons  who  ac- 
companied me,  and  the  letters  addres- 
sed to  him.  The  drogoman  of  the  con- 
vent of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  our  in- 
terpreter. I  insisted  on  being  allowed 
to  take  views  of  the  city  and  adjoining 
territory.  Abdil-Kerym,  after  a  long 
explanation  respecting  the  object  and 
the  means,  at  length  granted  me  this 
lavour.  He  cheeifully  offered  me  an 
escort  for  my  journey  to  the  Dead  Sea, 
which  I  was  desirous  to  undertake  after 
my  visit  to  Bethlehem. 

Aodil-Kerym  had  at  his  side  a  love- 
ly infant  on  whom  I  lavished  my  ca- 
t  Exodns. 
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-resses  ;  and  having  made  presents  to 
the  janissaries,  and  distributed  money 
among  tlie  slaves,  we  parted  extremely 
well  satisfied  with  each  other. 

We  had  to  cross  the  valley  of  Re- 
j)haim  to  reach  Bethlehem  (in  Arabic, 
Beyt  el-lahm.)  This  name  by  which 
is  denoted  the  house  of  bread,*  is  said 
to  have  been  bestowed  on  it  by  Abra- 
ham :  it  was  likewise  called  Epkrata 
(the  fruitful)  to  distinguish  it  from  an- 
other Bethlehem  belonging  to  the  tribe 
of  Zabulon.  Here  it  was  that  David 
tended  his  flocks.  Abesan,  Booz,  and 
Ruth  were  Bethleheniites.  The  primi- 
tive Christians  built  a  small  chapel 
containing  the  stable  in  which  our  Sav- 
iour was  born  ;  and  in  its  place,  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  erected  the  altar  of 
Adonis,  which  was  thrown  down  by 
the  order  of  St.  Helen,  and  on  the 
ruins  of  whicli  she  built  a  spacious 
church,  the  form  and  architecture  of 
which  resemble  those  of  the  church  of 
Saint  Paul,  without  the  walls  of  Rome. 
Forty-eight  columns  of  Egyptian  red 
marble  support  a  wooden  fabric  said  to 
be  of  cedar  :  the  mosaics  and  paintings 
with  which  the  walls  are  ornamented 
bear  all  the  characteristics  of  the  bar- 
barism of  the  middle  ages ;  but  are  in 
a  better  taste  than  the  carvings  of  the 
capitals  and  bases  of  the  columns.  The 
Armenians  are  in  possession  of  this 
temple. 

The  monks,  in  full  procession,  led 
me  to  the  subterraneous  church  :  they 
there  pointed  out  to  me  the  spot  where 
the  magi  stopped,  and  the  one  where 
our  Saviour  was  born  :  all  the  chapels 
are  incrusted  with  marble,  jasper,  and 
thin  plates  of  giU  bronze:  they  are 
lighted  by  numberless  gold  and  silver 
lamps. 

The  convent  is  spacious,  and  en- 
closed by  high  walls  :  it  has  a  strong 
resemblance  to  a  fortress.  The  prin- 
cipal gate  is  very  low  and  narrow,  to 
guard  against  the  Arabs  making  their 
way  within  on  horseback,  and  in  large 
bodies.  There  was  a  dreadful  tumult 
at  the  time  of  my  arrival :  a  contribu- 
tion of  ten  thousand  piastres  had  just 
been  levied  on  the  population  of  Beth- 
lehem, exclusively  composed  of  Chris- 
tians. Cries  and  threats  were  to  be 
*  It  also  signifies  thi  house  of  flesh. 


heard  on  every  side  ;  but  the  good 
monks  who  are  accustomed  to  these 
storms,  did  not  on  that  account  forbear 
the  honours  of  their  modest  refectory 
which  was  spread  out  to  us  with  all  the 
display  of  the  charitable  and  hospita- 
ble spirit  I  met  with  in  other  convents 
of  Palestine. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bethlehem  cul- 
tivated a  part  of  the  coasts  of  Rama — 
of  those  coasts  which  beard  the  loud 
and  pathetic  plaints  of  Rachel.  Of 
this  resource  they  have  since  been  de- 
prived, and  are  now  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  rosaries,  wooden 
crosses  inlaid  with  mother  of  pearl, 
and  imitations  of  the  crib  :  these  are 
all  consecrated  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
sold  to  pilgrims,  and  their  produce  paid 
to  the  Turks.  The  features  of  the 
daughters  of  Bethlehem  are  in  general 
regular  and  their  forms  graceful  :  over 
the  face  a  veil  is  thrown  but  without 
concealing  it ;  and  their  arras  are  na- 
ked, and  frequently  of  the  finest  form 
that  can  be  imagined.  We  found  them 
very  affable  and  courteous.  I  visited 
several  families  ;  and  on  my  departure, 
these  good  people  accompanied  me  of- 
fering up  their  prayers  to  heaven  for 
my  safety. 

The  houses  of  Bethlehem,  which  are 
low  and  square,  like  those  of  Jerusa- 
lem, are  covered  with  a  terrace,  or 
with  a  small  dome  :  almost  all  the 
flights  of  stairs  are  without  side.  On 
leaving  the  city,  the  view  of  the  right 
commands  the  mountains  of  Hebron, 
where  they  still  point  out  to  you  the 
tomb  of  Abraham,  and  the  valley  of 
Mambre,  where  the  ashes  of  Caleb  re- 
pose. Still  further  are  seen  the  moun- 
tains of  Ergaddi,  the  hills  of  Odollam, 
the  pointed  rock  which  overlooks  the 
cavern  where  David  concealed  himself 
to  shun  the  fury  of  Saul,  Massada,  the 
vestiges  of  the  fort  of  Herod,  BethuUa, 
and  the  summits  of  Sennacherib. 

I  was  scarcely  returned  to  Jerusa- 
lem, when  I  busied  myself  with  the  ne- 
cessary preparations  for  my  journey  to 
the  Dead  Sea :  the  dread  that  the  tran- 
quillity of  this  country,  at  all  times  so 
precarious,  might  be  disturbed,  led  me 
to  hasten  my  departure  for  Jericho. 
Abdil-Kerym  gave  me,  as  an  escort, 
four  of  the  bravest  and  most  determin- 
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ed  horsemen  of  his  guard,  with  a 
Christian  drogoman  who  spoke  bad 
Itahan,  and  an  Arab  chief  named  Me- 
hemet.  I  was  also  provided  with  a 
mamelouk,  named  Higgy  SoHman  who 
had  been  presented  to  me  by  the  Pacha 
of  Acre.  Sohman  was  the  gentlest 
and  most  charitable  of  men  ;  and  I 
should  have  been  quite  satisfied  with 
him,  if  his  zeal  had  not  led  him  occa- 
sionally to  overact  his  part,  in  driving 
away  tliose  who  interrupted  me  in  ma- 
king my  sketches.  My  servant  follow- 
ed me  ;  the  aga  sent  me  excellent  hors- 
es ;   and  we  were  all  well  armed. 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  morning  our 
caravan  left  Jerusalem  by  the  gate  of 
Setty-Mariam,  and  having  crossed  the 
torrent  of  Sedron,  took  the  direction 
of  Jericho,  by  the  route  of  Bethany. 
It  would  have  been  difficult  for  me,  if 
I  had  lost  the  tablets  of  my  memory,  to 
determine,  by  the  temperature  of  the 
air,  and  the  aspect  of  the  fields,  the  pre- 
cise epoch  of  this  journey  :  throughout 
all  Judea,  a  ittw  showers  of  rain  are 
what  alone  indicate  the  winter  season  ; 
the  autumn  does  not  bring  her  fruits ; 
in  the  spring  not  a  flower  is  seen  to  blow ; 
and,  nevertheless,  the  summer  heats 
consume  the  Haceldama,  and  dry  up 
the  source  of  the  Siloe.  It  would 
seem  that  there  are  not  any  seasons  in 
this  unhappy  country. 

At  Bethania  the  grotto  in  which 
Lazarus  was  buried  is  shewn  to  you. 
In  his  resurrection,  painted  by  Rem- 
brandt, that  great  master  has  so  com- 
pletely divined  the  spot  where  the 
scene  passed,  that  one  would  almost 
be  led  to  suspect  him  of  having  consult- 
ed the  poit^folio  of  a  traveller. 

Having  entered  a  narrow  valley,  we 
followed  the  bed  of  a  torrent,  which, 
after  several  windings,  leads  to  mount 
Adomim  :  this  is  a  reddish  and  argil- 
laceous hill,  uncultivated,  like  the 
ground  we  had  hitherto  trodden,  and 
having  on  its  summit  the  ruins  of  a 
monastery,  or,  perhaps,  of  a  kan. 
Adomim  in  Hebrew  signifies  of  blood. 
After  having  halted  for  half  an  hour, 
we  entered  ravines  almost  impassable, 
which  appeared  to  be  the  effects   of  a 


recent  convulsion  of  nature.  While 
mountains,  which  could  not  be  more 
aptly  compared  than  to  the  solfatara  of 
Naples,  were  to  be  seen  furrowed  by 
fire,  and  marked  with  the  stains  of 
sulphur.  After  having  descended  into 
frightful  abysses,  we  were  obliged  to 
climb  up  sharp  rocks,  to  procure  a  sight 
of  the  plain  of  Jericho,  which  we 
shortly  after  reached. 

Jericho,*  named  by  the  Arabs  Ry- 
had,  is  at  present  nothing  more  than  an 
assemblage  of  huts  built  of  earth  and 
reeds,  covered  over  with  a  species  of 
dried  fern.  Where  its  celebrated  walls 
once  stood,  fagots  of  briars  and  thistles 
now  scarcely  suffice  to  defend  the  flocks 
against  the  frequent  attacks  of  wild 
beasts.  The  aga,  to  whom  I  had  a 
letter  from  the  governor  of  Jerusa- 
lem, inhabits  a  square  tower  in  so  ruin- 
ous a  condition,  that  I  found  considera- 
ble difficulty  in  ascending  to  the  apart- 
ment in  which  he  was  lodged.  He  was 
sick ;  and,  judging  without  doubt  of 
my  credit,  by  the  orders  he  received, 
begged  of  me  to  intercede  with  the 
motsallam  to  procure  him  an  employ- 
ment at  Jerusalem.  This  chief  of  the 
spahis  selected  for  my  night's  lodging 
the  most  convenient  place  he  could 
find  ;  for  I  could  not  endure  the  fikh 
and  bad  smells  of  the  habitation  in 
which  our  caravan  was  assembled. 
JMy  people  took  their  stations  around  a 
large  fire  in  the  open  air,  and  devoured 
a  kid  killed  in  our  presence,  a  part  of 
which  was,  however,  consumed  by  the 
cinders.  Wrapped  in  my  mantle,  and 
stretched  on  the  earth,  I  slept  soundly, 
notwithstanding  this  bad  supper,  and 
the  interruptions  of  my  guests  ;  the 
notables  of  Jericho  had  thought  prop- 
er to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Turks  belong- 
ing to  my  escort ;  and  the  conversa- 
tion that  ensued  was  long  and  clamor- 
ous. We  were  stirring  before  day 
break  :  the  sun  arose  behind  the  moun- 
tains of  Arabia  Deserta ;  their  form 
was  lost  in  a  silvery,  changeable  va- 
pour, shadowed  with  the  richest  tints, 
and  the  most  beautiful  colours.  How 
much  I  regretted  that  I  could  not 
paint  this  fughiveand  marvellous  effect ! 
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Jericho  is  situated  in  a  plain.  On 
tlie  riglit  appears  the  Dead  Sea,  partly 
concealed  by  the  promontory  of  Segor. 
The  Jordan  is  seen  in  the  distance 
on  the  left,  between  hillocks  covered 
with  briars.  Behind  me  were  the 
mountains  I  had  just  passed,   and  the 


ning,  and  were  to  pitch  their  teats  for 
the  night  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Jordan.  Lances  were  perceived  be- 
hind a  rising  ground,  and  horsemen 
fleeing  in  several  directions  :  we  set 
off  at  full  speed  in  pursuit  of  tliem. 
A   Bedouin    was     unhorsed,   and    fell 


disorder  and  solitude  of  which  made  so    among  the  reeds,  just  as  he  was  plunging 

into  the  Jordan  ;  he  was  overtaken  by 
our  raamelouks ;  the  ci meters  were 
drawn  ;  and  he  would  have  perished  if 
I  had  not  asked  his  life,  which  Soliman 
found  some  difficulty  in  granting  me. 
This  Arab  was  so  terrified,  that  it  was 
a  long  time  before  he  could  find  the 
He  had  come, 
from  the  land  of 
Hebron,  to  avenge  the  death  of  one  of 
their  cheyks,  who  had  been  killed  three 
days  before  by  the  Bethelemites.  My 
spahis  would  not  yield  to  my  earnest 
entreaties  to  restore  him  to  his  mare, 
which  neighed,  and  seemed  conscious 
of  her   master's  captivity  ;   while  his 


lively  an  impression  on  me 

The  women  of  Jericho  are  dressed 
in  a  blue  chemise,  fastened  by  a  girdle  ; 
their  head  is  covered  by  a  veil.  Their 
legs  and  feet  are  naked,  as  likewise 
their  arras,  which  are  ornamented  with 
bracelets  of  silver,  pewter,  or  glass. 
They  are  for  the  greater  part  tall  and  power  of  utterance, 
slender ;  but  their  forms  are  usually  with  his  companions 
shrunken  :  and  among  the  youngest 
may  be  noticed  a  constant  struggle  be- 
tween beauiy  and  wretchedness. 

The  aga  of  Jericho  added  to  our  es- 
cort a  (<?.\v  of  his  people.  We  crossed 
a  sandy  plain,  on  which  were  to  be 
seen,  at  distant  intervals,  a  ierw  prickly 


the 


oppo- 


shrubs,  and  a  few  plants  breathing  the  prayers  and  tears  irritated  them  afresh, 
most  delicate  perfume.  Several  authors  A  second  time  I  had  to  rescue  this 
think  that  the  crown  of  thorns  of  Jesus  poor  Arab  from  their  hands  :  he  plung- 
Christ  was  formed  of  a  branch  of  the 
rhammts,  a  shrub  named  by  the  Arabs 
alausegi,  and  which  is  found  in  great 
abundance  near  the  Jordan  :  several 
volumes  have  been  written  either  to  at- 
tack or  defend  the  supposition.  Its 
banks  are  frequently  covered  by  lo- 
custs ;*  the  Arabs  cook  them  with 
great  care,  and  find  their  flavour  ex- 
cellent ;  but  I  was  not  tempted  to  taste 
this  dish.  Where,  alas  !  are  the  gar- 
dens which  once  covered  these  banks  ! 
Jericho  is  left  without  flowers,  and 
without  harvests.  Sicut  plantatio  ro- 
s(B  in  Jericho.  Achor  calls  aloud  for 
her  refreshing  streams ;  Asason-tha- 
mar  bewails  her  forests  of  palms  :  a 
powerful  hand  has  plucked  up  by  the 
roots  her  beautiful  vines.  Botriis  cypri 
dilectus  mens  mihl,  in  vineis  En- 
gaddi. 


ed  into  the  Jordan,  gained 
site  bank  and  disappeared. 

The  banks  of  the  sacred  river,  called 
by  the  Arabs  el-Charia,  are  lofty,  and 
covered  with  trees  :  its  water  is  yel- 
lowish, turbid,  and  of  some  depth  ;  its 
breadtli  is  about  one-fourth  less  than 
that  of  the  Seine.t  I  made  an  exact 
drawing  of  the  Jordan  at  the  part 
where  an  islet,  concealed  by  the  trees 
and  reeds,  stops  the  current,  occasions 
a  reflux,  and  aghates  a  surface  vv'hich 
in  every  other  part  is  smooth  and  tran- 
quil. Charmed  with  the  soft  murmurs 
of  the  water,  to  which  our  ears  had 
been  unaccustomed,  we  joyfully  plung- 
ed into  the  stream. 

I  discharged  all  the  duties  of  the 
traveller,  made  my  ablutions,  and 
brought  away  with  me  a  flask  of  the 
holy  water  we  had  found  so  much 
We  drew  up  in  a  regular  line  of  pleasure  in  drinking.  Our  horses  ex- 
march,  a  few  of  our  men  forming  the  perienced  some  difficulty  in  crossing 
ndvance-guard.  The  aga  had  received  the  sandy  plain  whic!)  leads  to  the 
notice  that  a  band  of  Bedouin  Arabst  Dead  Sea :  my  janissaries  and  Arabs 
had  been  seen  on  the  preceding  eve-    sung,  and  discharged  their  pistols  ;  Soi- 


*  Of  two  specips  :  J?pIiros  and  anos. 

i  Jlrah.  s»litude  ;  btdduoy,  man  of  the  desert,  derived  from  bid,  an  uninhabited  land. 
t  It  may  be  estimated   at  about   eighty  feet.     The  Jordan  in  this   part  has  a  depth  of 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet. 
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iman  Aga,  the  chief  of  the  escort, 
mounted  on  a  superb  Arabian  horse, 
was  the  most  dexterous  ;  and  I  follow- 
ed the  example  of  my  guides.  We 
sometimes  paced  silently  plunged  in 
reveries,  the  subject  of  each  of  which 
was  no  doubt  different ;  and  at  others, 
giving  the  reins  to  our  horses,  galloped 
over  these  sand^^  plains,  breathing  per- 
fumes, and  enjoying  our  independence. 
In  this  way  I  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Dead  Sea  or  lake  Asphaltites. 

It  is  said  that  this  sea,  or  lake,  is 
twenty  leagues  in  length,  and  about 
ten  leagues  in  breadth  at  the  widest 
part.  It  is  named  by  the  Arabs  Ba- 
har  Loth.  They  formerly  tendered 
their  services  to  travellers,  to  conduct 
them  to  a  pillar  coated  whh  bitumen, 
which  they  showed  as  the  pillar  of  salt ; 
but  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  pene- 
trate so  far  without  danger,  the  Bedouins 
in  the  vicinity,  being  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant warfare  with  travellers.  For  the 
greater  part  of  its  extent  the  Dead  sea 
stretches  north  and  south.  On  the  west- 
ern bank  were  situated  the  five  cities  of 
Sodom,  Goraorrho,  Adama,  Seboyn, 
and  Segor.  The  Jews  are  persuaded 
that  at  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  these 
cities,  now  covered  with  the  waves, 
will  re-appear  with  all  their  splendour. 
Et  soror  tua  Sodoma  etjilice  ejus  re- 
vertentur  ad  antiquitatem  suam. 

The  general  review  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  of  the  mountains  which  sur- 
round it,  made  by  me,  was  taken  from 
the  summit  of  a  heap  of  shapeles  ruins, 
said  to  be  those  of  Gomorrho.  They 
are  opposite  to  mount  Nebo,  where 
Moses  died,  and  at  the  foot  of  which  he 
was  buried.  In  searcking  on  the  sea 
shore  the  vestiges  of  these  guilty  cities, 
it  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet  with 
the  remains  of  walls,  those  of  a  tower, 
and  several  columns.  The  water  of 
the  Dead  Sea  is  troubled,  pungent  and 
bitter.  It  throws  up  on  its  banks  pie- 
ces of  petrified  wood,  and  porous  stones 
in  a  calcined  state.  In  speaking  of  it, 
which  they  do  with  the  most  religious 
respect,  many  mysterious  things  con- 
cerning it  are  related  by  the  Arabs. 

A  layer  of  a  glutinous,  saline,  and 
corrosive  substance  covers  the  ruins,  as 
well  as  the  shore  of  lake   Asphaltites. 


The  vegetation  which  anciently  follow- 
ed the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  from  Jake 
Tiberiades,  has  given  place,  near  the 
Dead  Sea,  to  small  tufts  of  zaggcum 
and  other  shrubs,  from  which  a  pre- 
cious balm  is  extracted. 

We  afterwards  followed,  by  the 
mountains,  the  route  leading  to  the  mo- 
nastery of  Saint-Sabas.  I  had  never 
before  met  with  any  sight  so  dismal 
and  sombre  as  that  of  the  deep  valleys 
whicli  are  suddenly  shut  in  by  a  high 
mountain,  perfectly  white,  and  easily 
to  be  mistaken,  at  the  decline  of  day, 
for  an  enormous  spectre  whose  office  is 
to  defend  the  passage  :  the  clefts  and 
caverns  represent  his  traits,  and  the 
ravines  supply  the  folds  of  his  frightful 
robe.  Mountains  of  ashes,  cones  mu- 
tilated and  thrown  down,  broken  rocks 
of  a  capricious  and  fantastic  form  : — 
such  were  the  objects  which  met  ray 
view  for  the  extent  of  several  leagues, 
until  I  came  to  a  more  elevated  point. 
This  afi'orded  me  another  sight  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  just  as  the  sun  was  setting 
over  Arabia  Deserta,  behind  the 
mountains  of  Edoni. 

Who  is  this  that  comethfrom  Edom, 
with  dyed  garments  from  Bosrah  ? 

I  will  tread  them  in  mine  anger,  and 
trample  them  in  my  fury  ;  and  their 
blood  shcdl  be  sprinkled  upon  my  gar- 
ments, and  i  will  stain  all  my  rai- 
ment.    (Isaiah.) 

From  this  elevation  the  Dead  Sea 
appeared  like  a  table  of  lapis  lazuli, 
the  golden  margin  of  which  was  formed 
by  the  surrounding  mountains. 

Still  further,  the  piled  rocks  resein- 
bled,  now  a  fortified  city,  the  walls  and 
buildings  of  which  menaced  the  starry 
firmament ;  and  now  an  amphitheatre 
having  ft^-  its  spectators  and  perform- 
ers kites  and  vultures ;  while  eagles 
soared  majestically  in  the  air,  over  their 
proud  domain. 

The  monastery  of  Saint  Lebas  is 
built  in  the  angle  of  a  rock,  on  an  em- 
inence four  hundred  feet  above  the 
dried  torrent  of  the  C'edron.  I  have 
never  seen  so  frightful  a  solitude  as 
this  :  the  ceils  of  the  monks  are  ex- 
cavated in  a  rock  a  hundred  feet  above 
the  torrent,  in  places  which  appear  to 
be    inaccessible.     Pisfcons  and  thou- 
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sands  of  hermits  formerly  inhabited 
this  auspicious  and  desolate  valley  : 
over  the  abyss  the  turtle-doves  still  take 
their  lonely  flight.  The  space  inclos- 
ing the  immense  monastery,  near  which 
not  a  tree,  nor  a  plant,  nor  even  the 
smallest  rivulet,  is  to  be  seen,  is  defend- 
ed by  large  square  towers.  Two  low 
narrow  gates,  covered  with  bands  of 
iron  and  enormous  nails,  were  inhu- 
manly closed  against  us :  the  Greek 
monks,  who  thought  the  hour  unseason- 
able, and  were  without  doubt  likewise 
terrified  b}'  the  number  of  men  com- 
posing our  caravan,  as  well  as  by  the 
impatience  with  wiiich  our  solicitations 
were  accompanied,  refused  us  admis- 
sion into  the  monastery.  They  spoke 
to  us  from  the  top  of  the  ramparts, 
concealing  themselves  behind  the 
battlements  :  the  negociation  lasted 
for  an  hour ;  but  neither  the  most 
importunate  supplications,  nor  the 
strongest  menaces  were  of  any 
avail.  A  jar  fdled  with  water,  which 
had  been  long  and  anxiously  expected, 
was  lowered  from  the  summit  of  a  tow- 
er forty-eight  feet  in  height.  There 
the  caloyers  keep  watch  by  night  and 
by  day,  in  constant  dread  of  the  Arabs, 
who  frequently  come  in  whole  tribes  to 
assail  them.  The  latter  take  possession 
of  all  the  avenues,  until  they  make 
ihemselves  sure  of  a  contribution  by  a 
treaty. 

Our  horses,  exhausted  by  fatigue, 
were  not  in  a  state  to  proceed  any  fur- 
ther :  the  night  was  dark  ;  but  still  we 
were  constrained  to  reach  Jerusalem. 
Our  Arab  led  us  across  places  in  a 
manner  inaccessible,  at  the  momentary 
risk  of  rolling  down  a  precipice.  I 
closed  my  eyes  and  abandoned  myself 
to  the  prudent  management  of  my 
horse,  who  sometimes  slid  along  steep 
declivities,  and  at  others  stopped  short, 
turned  back,  or  stepped  aside  with  sur- 
prising intelligence.  The  thunder 
howled  tremendously  over  head  ;  and 
it  was  not  until  two  in  the  morning 
tliat  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning  afforded 
us  a  sight  of  Jerusalem.  Another,  of 
still  greater  intensity,  shed  its  inauspi- 
cious ray  over  the  valley  of  Jehosa- 
phat,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  the 
tomb  of  Ezechias  :  had  it  not  been  for 


the  incessant  cries  of  our  guides,  the 
caravan  would  certainly  have  lost  its 
way  J  for  never  was  darkness  more 
intense. 

After  having,  by  a  laborious  ascent, 
reached  Bah  el-Nahy  Daoud,  the  gate 
of  David,  we  discharged  our  blunder- 
busses artd  pistols,  which  at  length 
awakened  the  guard,  and  we  entered 
Jerusalem. 

On  the  following  day  I  visited  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  from 
which  the  convent  of  the  Holy  Land 
is  distant  about  four  hundred  paces 
only.  The  streets  of  Jerusalem  are 
crooked  and  badly  paved  ;  and  the 
houses  which  are  for  the  greater  part 
built  of  free-stone,  are  indebted  for  a 
scanty  portion  of  light  to  a  small  door 
and  one  or  two  windows  provided  with 
wooden  lattices.  In  a  few  paltry  shops, 
olives,  fruits  brought  fiom  Damascus, 
rice,  corn,  and  a  scanty  supply  of  dried 
leguminous  plants,  are  sold  :  while  a 
group  of  Arabs,  dying  with  hunger,  ea- 
gerly survey  these  stores,  the  Turkish 
dealer  smokes  his  pipe  with  indiffer- 
ence, as  if  utterly  regardless  of  his 
profits. 

The  convent  of  the  reverend  fathers, 
missionaries  of  the  Holy  Land,  being 
situated  in  the  most  elevated  part  of  the 
city,  I  had  to  descend,  by  a  flight  of 
steep  steps,  into  the  decayed  vaults  of 
Souq  el-Nassara,  to  reach  the  site  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  facade  of 
this  monument  is  a  mixture  of  the  mo- 
resque  and  gothic  stiles  of  architecture  : 
a  square  tower,  deprived  of  its  steeples, 
and  levelled  to  the  height  of  the  church, 
has  been  thus  mutilated  since  the  epoch 
when  the  Turks  regained  possession  of 
Jerusalem,  The  exact  drawing  made 
by  me  of  this  place  will  perhaps  help 
the  reader  to  form  an  idea  of  it.  It 
was  on  a  festival ;  the  doors  were 
thrown  open  ;  and  pilgrims  thronged 
either  to  enter  or  pass  out.  Turks,  in 
the  interim,  squatted  on  a  divan,  mer- 
cilessly exacted  the  entrance-tribute ; 
the  ear  was  deafened  by  importunate 
cries,  and  blows  were  struck  ;  while 
the  crowd  mingled  with  the  processions 
as  they  crossed  each  other :  the  en- 
semble produced  a  tumultuous  and  af- 
flicting spectacle. 


To  be  continued. 
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/^  HILDREN  love  to  listen  to  stories 
^   about  their  elders,  when  they  were 
children  ;    to  stretch  their  imagination 
to  the   conception  of    a    traditionary 
great-uncle,  or  grandame,  whom  they 
never  saw.      It  was  in  this  spirit  that 
my  little  ones  crept  about  me  the  other 
evening  to  hear  about  their  great-grand- 
mother Field,  who  lived  in   a  great 
house   in   Norfolk  (a    hundred  times 
bigger  than  that   in   which   they  and 
Papa  lived)  which  had  been  the  scene 
— so  at  least  it  was  generally  believed 
in  that  part  of  the    country — of   the 
tragic  incidents  which  they  had  lately 
become  familiar  with   from  the  ballad 
of  the  Children  in  the  Wood.     Certain 
it  is  that  the  whole  story  of  the  children 
and  their  cruel  uncle  whs   to   be  seen 
fairly  carved  out  in    wood   upon  the 
chimney-piece   of  the  great   hall,  the 
whole  story  down  to  the   Robin  Red- 
breasts, till  a  fooHsh  rich  person  pulled 
it  down  to  set  up  a  marble  one  of  mo- 
dern  invention   in  its  stead,  with  no 
story  upon  it.     Here  Alice  put  out  one 
of  her  dear  mother's  looks,  too   tender 
to  be  called  upbraiding.      Then  I  went 
on  to  say,  how  religious  and  how  good 
their    great-grandmother    Field    was, 
how  beloved  and   respected  by  every 
body.     And  then  I  told  how,  when  she 
came  to  die,  her  funeral  was  attended 
by  a  concourse  of  all  the  poor,  and 
some  of  the  gentry  too,  of  the   neigh- 
bourhood for  many     miles  round,  to 
show  their  respect  for  her  memory,  be- 
cause  she  had   been  such  a  good  and 
religious  woman  ;  so  good  indeed  that 
she  knew  all  the  Psaltery  by  heart,  ay, 
and  a  great   part  of  the  Testament  be- 
sides.    Wete  little     Alice   spread  her 
hands.     Then  I  told    what  a  tall,  up- 
right, graceful  person  their  great-grand- 
mother Field  once   was ;    and   how  in 
her  youth  she    was  esteemed   the  best 
dancer — here  Alice's   little   right   foot 
played  an  involuntary  movement,  till, 
upon  my  looking  grave,  it  desisted — 
the  best  dancer,  I   was  saying,  in  the 
county,  till  a  cruel   disease,   called  a 
cancer,  came,  and   bowed   her  down 
with  pain ;  but  it  could  never  bend  her 
good  spirits,  or  make  them  stoop,  but 


they  were  still  upright,  because  she  was 
so  good  and   religious.     Then   I  told 
how  she  was  used  to  sleep   by  herself 
in  a  lone  chamber  of  the  great  lone 
house  :    and  how  she  believed  that  an 
apparition    of  two  infants   was  to  be 
seen  at  midnight  gliding  up  and  down 
tiie  great  staircase  near  where  she  slept, 
but   she  said  "  those   innocents  would 
do  her  no  harm  ;"  and  how  frightened 
1  used  to  be,  though  in  those  days  I  had 
my  maid  to  sleep  with   me,  because  I 
was  never  half  so  good  or  religious  as 
she — and  yet  I  never  saw  the  infants. 
Here  John  expanded  all  his  eyebrows, 
and  tried  to  look  courageous.     Tlicn 
I  told  how  good   she  was  to  all  her 
grand-children,  having  us  to   the  great 
house  in  the  holydays,  where  I  in  par- 
ticular used  to  spend  many  hours  by 
myself,  in  gazing  upon  the  old  busts  of 
the  Twelve  Caesars,  that  had  been  Em- 
perors of  Rome,  till  the  old   marbie 
heads  would  seem  to  live  again,  or  I  to 
be  turned  into  marble  with  them  ;  how 
I  never  could  be  tired  with  roaming 
about  that  huge  mansion,  with  its  vast 
empty    rooms,     with    their   worn-out 
hangings,  fluttering  tapestry,  and  car- 
ved oaken  pannels,  with  the  gilding  al- 
most   rubbed   out — sometimes   in   the 
spacious  old  fashioned  gardens,  which 
I  had  almost   to   myself,   unless  when 
now  and  then  a  solitary  gardening  man 
weald  cross   me — and  how  the   necta- 
rines and  peaches  hung  upon  the  walls 
without  my  ever    offering    to    pluck 
them,  because  they     were     forbidden 
fruit,  unless   now  and  then, — and  be- 
cause I  had  more  pleasure   in  strolling 
about  among  the  old   melancholy-look- 
ing yew  trees,  or  the  firs,  and   picking 
up  the  red  berries,  and  the   fir  apples, 
which  were  good   for   nothing   but  to 
look  at — or  in   lying   about  upon   the 
fresh  grass-,  with   all  the   fine  garden 
smells  around  me — or  basking  in  the 
orangery,  till  I  could  almost  fancy  my- 
self ripening  too  along  with  the  oranges 
and  the  limes  in  that  grateful   warmtli 
— or  in  watching  the  dace   that  darted 
to  and  fro  in  the  fish  pond,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  garden,  with  here  and  there 
a  great  sulky  pike   hanging  midway 
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down  the  water  in  silent  state,  as  if  it 
mocked  at  their  impertinent  Iriskings, 
— I  liad  more  pleasure  in  these  busy- 
idle  diversions,  than  in  all  the  sweet 
flavours  of  peaches,  nectarines,  orang- 
es, and  such  like  common  baits  of  chil- 
dren. Here  John  slyly  deposited  back 
upon  the  plate  a  bunch  of  grapes, 
which,  not  unobserved  by  Alice,  he 
had  meditated  dividing  with  her,  and 
both  seemed  willing  to  relinquish  them 
for  the  present  as  irrelevant.  Then  in 
somewhat  a  more  heightened  tone,  T 
lold  how,  though  their  great-grand- 
mother Field  loved  all  her  grand-child- 
ren, yet  in  an  especial  manner  she 
might  be  said  to  love  their  uncle,  John 

L ,  because  he  was  so   handsome 

and  spirited  a  youth,  and  a  king  to  the 
rest  of  us  :  and,  instead  of  moping 
about  in  solitary  corners,  like  some  of 
us,  he  would  mount  the  most  mettle- 
some horse  he  could  get,  when  but  an 
imp  no  bigger  than  themselves,  and 
make  it  carry  him  half  over  the  county 
in  a  morning,  and  join  the  hunters 
when  there  were  any  out — and  yet  he 
loved  the  old  great  house  and  gardens 
fioo,  but  had  too  much  spirit  to  be  al- 
waj-s  pent  up  within  their  boundaries 
— and  how  their  uncle  grew  up  to 
man's  estate  as  brave  as  he  was  hand- 
some, to  the  admiration  of  every  body, 
but  of  their  great-grandmother  Field 
most  especially  :  and  how  he  used  to 
cany  me  upon  his  back  when  I  was  a 
lame-footed  boy — for  he  was  a  good 
bit  older  than  me-^many  a  mile  when 
I  coukl  not  walk  for  pain  ; — and  how 
in  after  life  he  became  lame-footed  too, 
and  I  did  not  always  (I  fear)  make  al- 
lowances enough  for  him  when  he  was 
impatient,  and  in  pain,  nor  remember 
sufficiently  how  considerate  he  had 
been  to  me  when  I  was  lame-footed  ; 
and  how  when  he  died,  though  he  had 
not  been  dead  an  hour,  it  seemed  as  if 
he  had  died  a  great  while  ago,  such  a 
distance  there  is  betwixt  life  and  death  ; 
and  how  I  bore  his  death  as  I  thought 
pretty  well  at  first,  but  afterwards  it 
haunted  and  haunted  me  ;    and  though 


I  did  not  cry  or  take  it  to  heart  as  some 
do,  and  as  1  think  he  would  have  done 
if  I  had  died,  yet  I  missed  him  all  day 
long,  and  knew  not  till  then  how  much 
I  had  loved  him.      I  missed  his  kind- 
ness, and  I  missed   his  crossness,  and 
wished  him  to   be  ahve  again,  to   be 
quarrelling  with  him  (for  we  quarrelled 
sometimes),  rather  than  not   have  him 
again,  and  was  as  uneasy  without  him, 
as  he  tiieir  poor  uncle  must  have  been 
when   the  doctor  took  off   his   limb. 
Here  the  children  fell   a  crying,  and 
asked   if  their  little   mourning   which 
they  had  on   was  not  for  uncle  John, 
and  they  looked  up,  and  prayed   me 
not  to  go  on  about  their  uncle,but  to  tell 
them   some  stories   about  their  pretty 
dead   mother.     Then   I  told  how,  for 
seven  long  years,  in  hope  sometimes, 
sometimes   in   despair,    yet  persisting 
ever,  I  courted  the  fair  Alice  W — n  ; 
and,  as  much  as  children  could  under- 
stand, I  explained  to  them    what  coy- 
ness, and   difficulty,   and  denial  meant 
in  maidens — when  suddenly,  turning  to 
Ahce,  the  soul  of  the  first  Alice  looked 
out  at  her  eyes  with   such  a  reality  of 
re-presentment,  that  I  became  in  doubt 
which  of  them  stood   there  before  me 
or  whose  that  bright  hair   was, — and 
while  I  stood  gazing,  both  the  children 
gradually  grew  fainter  to  my  view,  re- 
ceding, and  still   receding,  till  nothing 
at  last  but  two  mournful    features  were 
seen  in  the  uttermost  distance,  which 
without    speech,    strangely  impressed 
upon  me  the  effects  of  speech  ;    "  We 
are  not  of  Ahce,  nor  of  thee,   nor  are 
we  children  at  all.     The   children  of 
Alice  call   Bartrum   father.      We  are 
nothing ;  less  than  nothing,  and  dreams. 
We  are  only   what  might  have  been, 
and  must  wait  upon  the  tedious  shores 
of  Lethe   millions   of  ages   before  we 

have  existence,  and   a  name" and 

immediately  awaking,  I  found  myself 
quietly  seated  in  my  bachelor  arm- 
chair, where  I  had  fallen  asleep, — but 
John  L.  (or  James  Elia)  was  gone  for 
ever. 
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nPHE  sun  had  not  yet  risen, when  Slid-  nate  captives? — Deprived  of  nourish- 
-*-  denly,  at  the  extremity  of  the  cav-  ment,  oppresssed  by  the  insalubrity  of 
ern,  a  ray  of  light  glimmered  between  tlie  air,  their  strength  gradually  failed, 
the  clefts  of  the  rock.  An  enormoiis  and  they  sunk  into  profound  sleep. 
piece  of  stone,  forming  a  kind  of  door  The  Princess,  wholly  occupied  with  the 
supported  by  imperceptible  hinges,  fate  of  her  companions,  was  incapable 
slowly  moved,  and  an  old  man,  like  a  of  enjoying  repose.  '••  The  middle  pas- 
necromancer  of  tradition,  holding  a  sage,  (said  she,  turning  to  look  at  the 
lighted  lamp  in  his  hand,  advanced  to-  three  subterraneous  alleys,)  that  which 
ward  the  Princess.  The  trembling  sis-  Goudair  supposes  to  be  inaccessible, 
ters  uttered  a  shriek  of  terror;  but  Ezil-  may  perhaps  be  the  path  of  safety, 
da,  approaching  the  apparition,  recog-  '•'  Holy  sisters,  rest  in  peace — may 
nized  the  prophet  of  the  Black  Moun-  Heaven  inspire  and  guide  me  !"  and  ta- 
tai.).  ••' Time  is  precious,  (exclaimed  king  one  of  the  lamps  which  Goudair 
Goudair)  fear  nothing,  and  follow  me."  had  left  burning,  she  proceeded  to  ex- 
The  old  man  was  immediately  obeyed,  plore  the  unknown  tract.  For  a  con- 
By  a  secret  passage  he  conducted  the  siderable  distance  the  path  continued  to 
Princess  and  the  nuns  of  Amalberge  descend  ;  but  the  Princess  at  length  ar- 
to  an  adjoining  cavern,  and  the  turning  rived  at  a  kind  of  staircase,  whicli  turn- 
stone  was  immediately  closed  behind  ing  to  the  left,  changed  the  direction  ol' 
them.  "Remain  here,  (said  Goudair,  her  course.  At  every  slep  the  road 
setting  down  his  lamp  on  a  iieap  of  cal-  became  more  and  more  dangerous,  anci 
carious  stones.)  You  are  now  in  safe-  was  intersected  by  detached  masses  of 
ty.  No  enemy  can  molest  you.  There  rock  ;  on  every  side  the  horrors  of  death 
are  three  roads  before  you  :  that  on  t!ie  appeared  multiplied  in  a  thousand  va- 
right  leads  to  the  cataract  and  cannot  be  rious  forms.  The  Princess  advanced 
passed  without  danger.  That  on  the  with  hasty  steps.  The  rolling  of  the 
left  leads  to  a  castle  occupied  by  tiie  torrent,  which  in  the  miraculous  grotto 
Saracens;  and  that  in  tiie  middle,  which  resounded  like  thunder,  now  produced 
penetrates  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  is  only  a  gentle  murmur.  A  k\v  traces  of 
perfectly  inaccessible."  With  these  vegetation,  which  were  perceptible  be- 
words,  he  lighted  a  kw  of  the  lamps  tween  the  masses  of  stone,  a  (cw  pale 
with  which  the  nuns  were  provided,  and  and  languid  plants  seemed  to  indicate 
withdrew  from  the  miraculous  grotto.  that  the  gloomy  recess  was  occasionally 
Composed  and  undismayed,  the  visited  by  light  and  air.  She  advanced": 
Princess  conversed  with  Iter  compan-  a  refreshing  breeze,  like  the  breath  of 
ions.  She  pointed  out  to  them  the  life,  penetrated  the  abode  of  death, 
wonders  of  their  subterraneous  pal-  The  Princess  at  length  aj-jproached  the 
•  ace,  and  called  their  attention  to  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  and  issuing  from 
sublime  horrors  of  the  volcanic  erup-  the  abyss  of  ruin,  arrayed  in  while 
tiuns  of  past  ages.  As  the  breath  of  and  veiled,  she  appeared  like  a  spirit 
terror  is  contagious,  and  infects  ail  of  the  grave,  like  a  fantastic  creatiop.  of 
within  its  reach,  so  courage  is  an  elec-  darkness  and  chaos, 
trie  flame  which  vivifies  all  that  it  ap-  While  Ezilda  rapturously  inlialed 
preaches-  Inspired  by  the  Princess,  the  pure  and  refreshing  atmosphere, 
the  nuns  speedily  recovered  tlieir  tran-  she  cast  a  glance  &f^  astonishment 
quillity  and  the  day  was  concluded  in  around  her.  She  found  herself  trans- 
prayer,  ported  into  a  delicious  garden,  in  the 
Four  and  twenty  hours  had  elapsed,  centre  of  which  appeared  a  grove  of 
and  Goudair  had  not  yet  returned.  Per-  myrtle  and  orange  trees.  On  every  side 
haps,  thought  Ezilda,  the  old  man  has  statues  of  marble  were  inter'^persrd 
been  captured  by  the  infidels.  What  among  the  foliage.  A  limpid  fountain 
then  might  be   the  fate  of  the  unfortu-  rose  from  a  basin  of  the  finest  granite: 
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and  odoriferous  flowers  bloomed  in  va- 
ses of  rare  porphyry.  The  Princess, 
who  fancied  herself  wandering  on  fairy 
land,  perceived  at  the  extremity  of  an 
alley  of  trees,  a  colonade  magnificent- 
ly illuminated.  It  was  a  building  of 
oriental  architecture  attached  to  a  spa- 
cious edifice.  Ezilda  approached  the 
pavihon,  the  interior  of  which  was 
decorated  with  rich  draperies  and 
wreaths  of  flowers.  Within  the  Moor- 
ish temple*  a  young  female  of  exquisite 
beauty  was  seated  on  cushions  of  azure 
fringed  with  gold.  Her  countenance 
was  melancholy  and  dejected,  and  her 
fine  eyes  were  suffused  with  tears.  The 
Odalisk  was  alone,  and  her  fingers  run- 
ning over  the  strings  of  a  lute  drew  forth 
plaintive  strains  of  melody. 

Ezilda  uttered  an  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise. Pale.attiredin  white,and  no  less 
mysterious  than  beautiful,  she  present- 
ed herself  to  the  ej^es  of  the  Odalisk,who 
dazzled  by  the  charms  of  her  unknown 
visitor,  and  half  bewildered  by  sorrow, 
imagined  tliat  she  beheld  before  her  the 
beloved  of  the  great  prophet  descended 
from  the  immortal  palace  of  the  houris. 
Throwing  herself  on  her  knees  before 
Ezilda,  "  White  rose  of  Sidrah,  (she  ex- 
claimed) sovereign  virgin  of  the  river 
of  life  !  have  my  tears  at  length  moved 
thy  pity  ?  Hast  thou  come  to  restore 
nie  to  hope  ?" — Alas  !  unhappy  lady, 
(replied  Ezilda)  I  am  but  a  feeble  mor- 
tal like  yourself,  and  have  no  power  to 
reheve  your  sorrow." — The  Odalisk 
recovered  her  senses,  and  looking  sted- 
fastly  at  the  Princess — "  Unknown 
mortal,  (she  exclaimed)  what  brings  you 
hither  ? — whom  do  you  seek  here  ? — 
do  you  know  the  lord  of  this  palace  ?" 
— I  know  him  not,  (replied  Ezilda) 
...  he  is  perhaps  Agobar."' — '•'  Stop, 
(interrupted  the  Odalisk)  pronounce 
not  his  name.  Incomparable  beaut}', 
do  you  know  him? — -have  you  seen 
him  ?" — "  The  Mussulman  chief  (re- 
plied Ezilda,)  is  a  stranger  to  me.  I 
have  seen  him  only  once." — "Once, 
(exclaimed  the  beautiful  Arab)  a  mo- 
ment is  sufficient  to  render  him  beloved 
for  ever.  His  first  glance  decided  the 
fate  of  my  existence  ....  But  your 
countenance  bespeaks  benevolence  and 


sensibility,  (continued  the  Odalisk,)  you 
inspire  me  with  confidence.  Sit  down, 
and  I  will  unfold  to  you  the  sorrows 
of  the  ill-fated  Zarela.  The  Princess, 
deeply  moved,  complied  with  her  re- 
quest, and  the  Odalisk  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  I  am  the  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Hadramut,  and  I  was  born  on  the  fer- 
tile shore  of  the  gulf  of  Arabia.  I  ad- 
vanced in  life,  surrounded  by  all  the 
luxuries  of  the  East — I  enjoyed  in  an- 
ticipation the  prospect  of  future  happi- 
ness and  glory ;  but,  alas,  how  vain 
were  my  dreams  of  felicity  !  A  san- 
guinary war  broke  out  between  my  fa- 
ther and  the  King  of  the  Troglodites. 
The  cruel  Meroe,  followed  by  an  army 
which  he  had  raised  on  the  banks  of  the 
Astapus,  crossed  the  gulf  which  sepa- 
rated our  states  from  his.  He  enter- 
ed our  territories  in  triumph,  and  my 
defenceless  family,  captured  by  the  con- 
queror, were  reduced  to  slavery. 

"  A  Pirate  of  Nubia  had  furnished 
vessels  for  conveying  the  troops  of  Me- 
roe across  the  gulf ;  and  I  was  includ- 
ed among  the  presents  which  the  grate- 
ful conqueror  tendered  to  him.  For 
several  weeks  a  violent  fever  deprived 
me  of  my  reason.  On  recovering,  I 
found  that  I  had  crossed  the  sea,  and 
had  been  landed  in  Gaul,  whither  the 
savage  Ethiopian  had  transported  his 
slaves.  I  learned,  that  being  destined 
for  the  seraglio  of  some  Saracen  Emir 
or  grandee  of  Iberia,  I  was  as  soon  as 
my  health  should  be  sufficiently  restor- 
ed, to  be  presented  to  the  celebrated  he- 
ro, the  redoubtable  conqueror  Ago- 
bar. 

"I  prayed  for  death,  but  my  pray- 
ers were  unavailing.  By  degrees  my 
strength  was  restored,  and  I  was  ac- 
counted the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
captives  of  the  Bazaar.  Every  day  1 
heard  my  companions  extol  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  immortal  Agobar ;  all 
hoped  for  the  happiness  of  being  chosen 
by  the  hero.  At  length  the  triumphant 
chief  entered  the  province  in  which  the 
the  pirate  of  Nubia  had  fixed  his  tem- 
porary abode  ;  and  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Ethiopian,  he  visited  the  Bazaar. 
The  daughter  of  a   line  of  kings   was 


*  At  the  period  here  alluded  to,  the   Moors  had  at  various  times   invaded   Gallia    Nar 
boBcnsis,  where  they  had  erected  splendid  palaces. 
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now  a  miserable  slave.  At  this  ter- 
rible thought,  a  torrent  of  tears  suffused 
my  cheeks ;  and  when  conducted  to  the 
presence  of  the  hero,  a  cloud  of  dark- 
ness seemed  to  overwhelm  me,  and  I 
was  on  the  point  of  sinking  to  the  earth. 
The  cruel  African,  tearing  aside  the 
veil  that  concealed  my  features,  appear- 
ed irritated  by  my  grief ;  but  the  heart 
of  Agobar  was  moved.  His  last  words 
to  the  mercenary  pirate  still  resound 
in  my  ears  : — '  Two  thousand  sequins  ! 
— they  are  your's.'  Then  turning  to 
me — '  Fair  slave,  (he  said)  you  are 
free." — 'Free  !'  I  repeated  with  amaze- 
ment, and  for  the  first  time  I  ventured 
to  raise  my  eyes  to  the  Saracen  chief. 
I  trembled  ;  his  calm  aspect  deeply  in- 
terested me.  The  beauty  of  his  coun- 
tenance equalled  the  dignity  of  his  de- 
portment. In  a  transport  of  gratitude, 
admiration,  and  I  may  add  of  love,  I 
threw  myself  at  the  feet  of  my  deliver- 
er. I  endeavoured  to  express  my  sen- 
timents. But  my  soul  was  painted  in 
my  looks  ;  and  he  could  not  mistake 
the  transports  of  a  rising  passion.  His 
countenance  became  clouded  with  an- 
ger, and  in  a  harsh  tone  he  exclaimed, 
*  Young  Arab,  you  have  now  no  mas- 
ter;  but  if  your  heart  be  grateful,  never 
again  appear  before  me.' 

"  1  remained  mute  and  petrified.  Ag- 
obar withdrew.  He  said  I  was  free  ; 
but  alas  !  my  real  captivity  was  now 
only  beginning.  I  was  the  slave  of  ty- 
rannic love  ;  and  from  that  fatal  mo- 
m.eiit  peace  has  been  a  stranger  to  my 
bosom.  Far  from  availing  myself  of 
my  freedom  to  return  to  my  native 
home,  I  followed  the  footsteps  of  the 
conqueror.  On  several  occasions  I 
ventured  to  appear  in  his  presence,  and 
I  was  continually  repulsed  with  con- 
tempt or  anger.  At  length,  braving 
all  his  threats,  I  gained  access  to  this 
castle,  which  is  at  present  the  residence 
of  the  conqueror.  '  Agobar  (I  ex- 
claimed) in  mercy  unsheath  your  ci me- 
ter, and  deprive  me  of  life.  Without 
Agobar,  what  is  the  world — what  is 
even  heaven  to  Zarela  !  Despise  my 
charms,  disdain  my  love  ;  but  at  least, 
if  you  refuse  to  rid  me  of  a  wretched  life, 
let  me,  as  the  slave  of  your  slaves,  ac- 
company you  in  your  career  of  glory, 
so  that  amidst  the  throng  that  surrounds 
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you,  I  may  sometimes  raise  my  eyes  to 
gaze  on  you.'  But  how  vain  were  my 
entreaties  !  Agobar  called  his  guards  ; 
and  addressing  himself  to  Franguestin, 
the  leader  of  his  Janissaries — '  This 
slave  is  yours,  (he  said  :)  to-morrow 
you  may  convey  her  to  your  harem. 
She  is  fair ;  receive  her  as  the  gift  of 
your  chief 

''  Can  there  be  a  more  wretched  lot 
than  that  which  I  am  doomed  to  suffer  ? 
(pursued  the  Odalisk.)  Franguestin  sets 
out  this  night  on  a  warlike  expedition ;  I 

am  in  his  power,  and  to-morrow 

But  no,  there  shall   be  no  to-morrow 

for    Zarela — and  this  poison " — 

"  Hold  !  (exclaimed  Ezilda,  as  the 
wretched  captive  was  about  to  raise  the 
poisoned  draught  to  her  lips) — you 
shall  not  die — you  shall  not  be  the 
slave  of  Franguestin.  Where  is  Ago- 
bar?"— "This  pavilion,  (replied  the 
astonished  Zarela)  adjoins  the  castle 
which  he  now  inhabits.  That  door 
opens  to  the  gallery  leading  to  his 
apartments. — But,  stranger,  what  is 
your  purpose  ?"  "  Fear  not,  (said  Ezil- 
da) Heaven  will  protect  me ;  and  on 
my  return  we  will  together  fly  this  ha- 
ted spot."  In  spite  of  the  remonstran- 
ces of  Zarela  who  was  unable  to  guess 
her  extraordinary  design,  the  Princess 
opened  the  dcor,  and  proceeded  along 
a  narrow  passage  feebly  lighted,  which 
led  to  the  apartments  of  x\gobar. 

While  the  feir  Arab  was  engaged  in 
recounting  the  history  of  her  love  and 
her  misfortunes,  the  daughter  of  Theo- 
bcrt,  recollecting  the  pious  sisters  of  St, 
Amalberge,  whom  she  had  left  behind 
her  in  the  cavern,  suddenly  formed  the 
design  of  once  more  appealing  to  the 
warrior  in  behalf  of  her  companions. 
The  gallery  communicating  with  the 
apartments  of  the  Mussulman  chief, 
was  crossed  by  several  gloomy  corri- 
dors, and  was  terminated  by  a  heavy 
curtain  which  opened  to  the  chamber 
of  Agobar.  The  Princess  had  reach- 
ed the  extremity  of  the  gallery  and  was 
about  to  draw  aside  the  curtain — but 
she  suddenly  paused.  Behind  the  ta- 
pestry, at  a  few  paces  from  her,  two 
Mussulmans  were  conversing  together 
in  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  as  follows  : — 
"  Two  hours  after  sunrise  Agobar  will 
be  no  more." — '•  And  who  will  strike 
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the  blow  ?" — "  The  chief  of  the  con- 
spirators— Nalrassan  himself.  Take 
these  papers  which  contain  the  plan  of 
the  conspiracy,  and  deliver  them  to  the 
female  slave  of  Nalrassan." — "When 
will  the  slave  appear  ?" — "  Immedi- 
ately. Having  delivered  the  papers, 
join  me  in  the  lower  gallery  without 
loss  of  time.  Remember  the  watch- 
words—  Confidence,  hope,  and  secre- 
cy.''^— This  conversation  darted  across 
the  mind  of  Ezilda,  like  a  ray  of  light. 
A  black  conspiracy  was  revealed  to  her, 
and  the  boldest  resolution  was  formed 
by  the  heroine. 

One  of  the  Mussulmans  had  with- 
drawn ;  the  other  still  continued  at  his 
post.  The  Princess  raised  the  tapes- 
try which  concealed  him. — "Janissary, 
(said  she)  I  come  from  Nalrassan — give 
me  the  papers." — The  soldier  instantly 
delivered  them. — "  Go,  (pursued  the 
Princess)  and  join  the  conspirators 
without  delay :  Confidence,  hope  and 
sccrecij.''^  The  Saracen  bowed  and 
withdrew,  and  Ezilda  entered  the  apart- 
ment of  Agobar. 

On  a  sofa  of  the  richest  brocade,  sur- 
mounted by  Oriental  draperies  and  a 
crown  of  gold,  the  warrior  appeared  re- 
clining in  gentle  slumber.  A  dream  of 
happiness  doubtless  charmed  his  se,nses, 
for  a  smile  played  on  his  lips,  and  the 
most  perfect  serenity  beamed  in  his 
countenance.  The  odious  turbans  of 
the  sons  of  Allah  no  longer  encircled 
his  head  ;  his  thick  curled  hair  shaded 
his  noble  brow.  Ezilda  dared  not  ven- 
ture to  approach  the  hero's  couch.  A 
vague  thought,  an  inexplicable  charm, 
entranced  her  faculties.  As  she  gazed 
on  the  man  of  wonder,  a  mingled  feel- 
ing of  hatred  and  tenderness  took  pos- 
session of  her  soul.-  "  There,  (thought 
she)  is  the  ferocious  enemy  of  the  Chris- 
tians, the  impious  blasphemer,  the  re- 
jected of  Heaven — the  Renegade  !" 

At  this  moment  Agobar  suddenly 
moved.  He  raised  his  eyes,  and  per- 
ceiving the  Princess,  for  a  moment  im- 
agined himself  still  under  the  influence 
of  a  dream. — "  Charming  vision,  (he 
exclaimed)  what  art  thou  ?" — the  so- 
norous voice  of  the  Renegade  operated 
as  a  new  enchantment  on  Ezilda.  She 
heard,  but  she  was  incapable  of  reply- 
ing^.    On  recovering  herself,   the  Prin- 


cess broke  silence  : — "  Agobar,  (said 
she,  presenting  to  him  the  plan  of  the 
conspirators)  a  dreadful  danger  awaits 
you — peruse  these  papers," — "  Who 
art  thou  mysterious  beauty  ?"  exclaim- 
ed the  Chief  of  the  Mussulmans. — '  I 
am,  (replied  the  Princess)  a  French- 
woman, a  Christian,  and  your  enemy." 
— "  My  enemy  !  (repeated  Agobar) 
why  then  do  you  come  to  warn  me  of 
approaching  danger  ?" — "  Heaven  has 
ordained  it  so,"  said  Ezilda. — "  Heav- 
en !"  exclaimed  the  Renegade,  with  an 
ironical  smile,  and  a  sudden  gloom  per- 
vaded his  countenance. — "  In  a  i^vf 
hours,  (pursued  the  Princess)  the  pon- 
iard of  Nalrassan  will  pierce  your 
heart." "  The  poniard  of  Nalras- 
san !"  repeated  Agobar ;  and  as  he  has- 
tily perused  the  wrhing  of  the  perfidi- 
ious  Janissary,  rage  and  disdain  were 
by  turns  depicted  in  his  countenance. — 
"  Alaor,  dear  Alaor  !  my  fahhful  friend! 
where  art  thou  ?"  he  exclaimed  ;  and 
opening  a  secret  door,  he  hastily  left 
the  apartment. 

While  he  was  issuing  orders  to  his 
devoted  guards  for  the  arrest  of  the  con- 
spirators, Ezilda  observed  near  the 
couch  of  Agobar  a  brilliant  sword.  It 
was  not  a  Mussulman's  blade,  it  was  of 
French  workmanship  ;  and  the  charac- 
ters engraved  on  the  hilt,  and  the  dia- 
monds which  adorned  it,  all  proved  it 
to  be  a  royal  sword.  The  Princess 
took  up  the  weapon,  and  gazing  on  it 
with  surprise,  she  beheld  the  royal  arms 
of  France,  set  round  with  precious 
stones  ;  and  the  august  name  of  Thier- 
ri  III.  glittering  in  characters  of  gold. 
Agobar  returned. — "  Pardon  me,  fair 
stranger,  (he  said)  if  I  seem  rude  and 
ferocious.  Alas  !  in  the  spring  of  my 
life,  adversity  like  a  devouring  flame 
preying  on  my  heart,  has  dried  up  the 
pure  springs  of  benevolence  and  human- 
ity :  but  moderation  and  kindness  oc- 
casionally show  themselves,  like  unfor- 
tunate exiles,  secretly  revisiting  the  pa 
ternal  roof." — "I  come  (said  Ezilda) 
to  implore  your  generosity.  The  nuns 
of  Amalberge,  whom  you  saved  from 
the  fury  of  the  infidels,  are  now  doom- 
ed to  perish  in  an  inaccessible  cavern. 
Deign  to  rescue  them  from  death. 
Send  an  escort  of  chosen  troops  to 
conduct  the  holy  sisters  to  the  Frenck 
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pamp.'' — "  Your  request  is  granted 
(said  the  Renegade) — Where  are  the 
nuns  of  St.  Amalberge  ?" — "  In  the 
miraculous  grotto,"  repUed  the  Prin- 
cess.— "  Enough-  At  sunrise  the  cap- 
tives shall  be  liberated. — But  tell  me, 
Lady,  (continued  Agobar)  who  reveal- 
ed to  you  the  plot  of  Nalrassan  ?" — 
— "  What  you  would  call  chance,  (an- 
swered the  Princess)  but  what  I  will 
call  providence J'^ — '•'  And  do  you  know 
whom  you  have  saved  r" — "  A  Rene- 
gade,"' answered  Ezilda. — "  A  Rene- 
gade !  (repeated  Agobar,  inatransport 
of  rage) — yes  indeed,  a  Renegade. 
And  do  you,  in  the  wildness  of  your 
enthusiasm,  hope  to  convert  him  ? 
Know  that  I  hate  your  religion,  your 
God,your  people,  your  country  !  Earth, 
Heaven,  man,  life — I  abhor  all !" — 
— "  Agobar,  (replied  the  Princess,  in 
a  tone  of  serenity  and  sweetness)  the 
first  of  the  disciples,  the  chief  of  the 
Apostles,  thrice  denied  his  God,  yet  he 
was  saved.  You  have  imitated  his 
faults,  why  not  imitate  his  repentance  r" 
— With  these  words,  Ezilda  raised  the 
tapestry,  and  gliding  along  the  dark 
gallery,  speedily  quitted  the  Renegade. 

Refreshed  by  a  few  hours'  slumber, 
the  sisters  of  St.  Amalberge  awoke. 
Goudair  had  returned  ;  and  perceiving 
the  absence  of  Ezilda,  he  became 
alarmed  for  her  safety.  At  length  a 
distant  light  was  seen  glinimering  in 
the  gloomy  alley  leading  to  the  castle 
occupied  by  the  Saracens.  '■  It  is  the 
Princess  !"  exclaimed  Goudair,  and  the 
old  bard  hastened  to  meet  her.  Ezilda 
was  followed  by  a  young  female  richly 
habited  and  covered  with  jewels.  After 
her  interview  with  Agobar,  the  Prin- 
cess had,  without  interruption,  regained 
Zarela's  pavilion,  and  having,  by  her 
pious  eloquence,  turned  the  thoughts 
of  the  young  Arab  to  her  God,  she  in- 
spired her  with  courage  ;  and  Zarela 
resolved  to  ibllow  the  sisters  of  St. 
Amalberge,  and  to  retire,  at  least  for  a 
time,  to  a  French  monastery. 

But  the  hour  was  approaching  in 
which  the  promised  escort  was  to  arrive 
at  the  miraculous  grotto.  Goudair  re- 
minded Ezilda  of  the  conversation  he 
wished  to  hold  with  her  ;  and  with- 
drawing her  from  her  companions,  he 
warned  her  of  the   danger  she  would 
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incur  at  the  camp  of  Charles  Martel, 
who  well  knew  tiie  enmity  which  her 
ancestors  had  ever  borne  to  tiie  Maires 
du  Palais,  the  usurpers  of  the  sovereign 
power  ;  and  that  tlie  betrothed  bride  of 
Clodomir  was  entirely  devoted  to  the 
legitimate  dynasty.  ''  Remain,  (he 
exclaims)  on  this  spot  whefe  a  bril- 
liant career  is  open  to  you.  The  inhab- 
itants of  Cevennes  with  horror  see  the 
Mussulmans  invading  their  mountains. 
To  enable  them  to  shake  ofl^  the  hated 
yoke,  they  only  want  a  leader. — Shew 
yourself,  and " — '^  How  !  exclaim- 
ed Exilda)  a  weak  woman  !" — ''  There 
is  no  weakness  in  this  world,  (inter- 
rupted Goudair)  except  in  those  who 
abandon  Heaven.  A  woman  lost 
the  world,  and  a  virgin  redeemed  it ! 
Ezilda,  like  another  Deborali,  may 
guide  the  people  of  God  !" — The  Prin- 
cess stood  for  some  moments  lost  in 
amazement.  At  length  recovering  her- 
self— "  Whither  shall  I  proceed  ?  (said 
she)  Where  shall  1  assemble  my  coun- 
trymen ?" — "In  our  forests,  among  our 
rocks,  (replied  Goudair)  protected  by 
the  inaccessible  ramparts  tluit  nature 
here  presents  to  us." — At  this  moment 
a  confused  noise  was  heard  without  the 
grotto.  The  promised  escort  had  tirri- 
ved.  The  warrior  who  commanded  the 
Mussulman  troops,had  alighted  from  his 
courser.  He  lowered  his  cimeter,  and 
bending  on  one  knee,  humbly  awaited 
the  orders  of  the  Princess.  Ezilda  recog- 
nized Alaor,  and  to  his  loyalty  recom- 
n)ended  the  holy  sisters  of  Amalberge. 
"  Lady,  (said  Goudair,  addressing 
Ezilda)  anticipating  your  noble  reso- 
lution, I  ventured  to  assure  my  unfor- 
tunate countrymen  that  their  Princess 
would  deliver  them  from  the  yoke  of 
the  conqueror  ;  and  they  this  evening 
expect  you  on  the  mountain  of  Care- 
nal,  not  far  from  this  cavern." — "  What 
do  I  hear,  (exclaimed  Ezilda)  are  our 
mountaineers  already  assembled  ?" — 
"  They  are  dismayed  at  the  very  name 
of  Agobar,  (replied  the  bard)  and  they 
dare  not  openly  raise  the  standard  of 
rebeUion.  iMany  have  even  renounced 
the  God  of  their  fathers,  and  bound 
their  brows  with  the  odious  turban  ;  but 
remorse  pursues  them,  and  to  expiate 
their  crime  they  are  ready  to  die  like  he- 
roes."-''I  will  follow  you,''  said  Ezilda. 
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SHIP   OF   WAR    GETTING  UNDER   WEIGH. 

(Blackwood's  ?IagO 

Then  stick  to't,  my  hearts,  and  be  jolly,  boys, 

At  the  mercy  of  Fortune  we  go  ; 
We're  in  for't — then  d — n  me,  what  folly,  boys, 

To  bo  down-hearted,  you  know  ! 


'T^HE  first  thing  that  saluted  the  ears 
-*-  of  our  hero  in  the  morning,  was 
the  hollow  boom  of  the  Admiral's  gun, 
which  was  almost  immediately  follow- 
ed by  the  boatswain's  piping,  all  hands, 
a-hoy  ! — then  Belay,  belay  !  and  final- 
ly, Vp  all  hammocks,  hoy  ! — This 
command,  as  usual,  opened  the  throats 
of  all  the  midshipmen  and  other  petty 
officers,  who,  severally  running  about 
the  decks,  exerted  the  strength  of  their 
lungs  in  bawling,  in  the  roughest  voice 
they  could  assume,  '  D'ye  hear  there, 
sleepers  !  up  all  hammocks  ! — Rouse 
up,  men,  turn  out  !  Out  or  down,  lads, 
out  or  down  ! — A -hoy  you  fellow  there, 
no  rigging  on  deck  ! — come,  jump  !  or 
down  you  come !  Hilloah,  matey !  who 
have  we  got  here  ? — Oh  !  a  sick  man 
is  it  ?  come  this  way  a  parcel  of  you, 
and  remove  this  man  of  straw  into  mid- 
ships out  ofthe  way.  D — d  lousy  beha- 
viour, indeed,  to  get  sick  now  we're 
going  to  sea — shamming  Abraham,  I 
believe.  Lash  up  there,  lash  up  ! — 
Move  your  fingers  there.  Master  What- 
d'yecallum,  a  little  smarter  if  you 
please!  Bear  a  hand,  my  lads,  on  deck 
with  your  hammocks,  and  get  them 
stowed. — Come,  cheerily  my  hearties, 
quick,  quick  !'  These  vociferations, 
accompanied  now  and  then  with  a  shake 
of  not  the  most  gentle  description,  had 
an  excellent  effect  in  putting  the  drow- 
sy god  to  flight,and  enforcing  a  prompt 
obedience  to  the  order  ;  so  that  a  very 
few  minutes  saw  the  lower  deck  cleared, 
and  the  hammocks  all  safe  in  the  net- 
tings. 

This  piece  of  intelligence  was  no 
sooner  reported  on  deck,  than  the  boat- 
swain made  the  air  ring  again  with.  All 
hands  tinmonr  ship,  hoy  !  an  order 
which  was  received  with  a  shout  of  ap- 
plause.— •  Up  there,  gunners  !  down 
there,  tierers  !  Pass  round  the  messen- 
ger, my  lads  !  Carpenters,  ship  your 
bars ! — Stopper  the  best  bower  forward, 
there  ! — Man  the  capstan  !'  were  now 


the  orders  of  the  first  Lieutenant,  re- 
echoed lustily  by  the  before-mentioned 
gentlemen,  with  voices  of  all  the  varia- 
tions ofthe  gamut,  from  the  squeaking 
counter  tenor,  to  the  deep-toned  harsh- 
est bass.  '  Are  you  stoppered  there, 
forward  ?'  demanded  the  first  Lieuten- 
ant.— '  All  ready, sir,'  replied  the  boat- 
swain.— '  Unbit  the  cable,then.' — 'Ay, 
ay  sir.'  was  the  answer. — '  In  the  tier 
there  ?' — '  Sir.' — '  Are  you  all  ready, 
below  there  V — '  In  a  moment,  sir,'  re- 
plied the  Master,  from  the  main  hatch- 
way, '  we're  clearing  away  as  fast  as 
we  can,' — '  Bear  a  hand  then.  Stow- 
well;  for  we're  all  waiting  you,  and 
the  day  wears  apace.' — '  Ay,  ay,  sir,' 
cried  the  Master ;  '■  I'll  sing  out  the 
moment  I'm  ready.' — '  Look  about 
you  smartly  then,'  replied  the  Lieuten- 
ant, smiling,  '  for  I  care  not  how  soon 
you  begin  your  song.' — Then,  coming 
aft  to  the  capstan,  he  said,  '■  Now  my 
lads,  I  expect  to  see  you  walk  away 
with  her  with  life  and  spirit.  Not  in 
the  dead-and-alive  way,  mind  me,  you 
have  been  lately  accustomed  to  see  on 
board  of  a  guard  ship,  but  smart  and 
bravely  like  the  station  you  belong  to. 
Come,  serjeant,where's  the  fifer  ? — Oh, 
ay,  I  see  the  fellow.  Come  this  way, 
my  lad  ;  stick  your  body  up  there,  on 
the  back  of  that  carronade,  and  let's 
have  something  lively  from  you.' — 
'■  All  ready  in  the  tier,  sir,'  bawled  the 
Master. —  'Very  well,'  said  the  Lieu- 
tenant ; — '  look  out  there,  forward  ! — 
Go  round — play  up  filer,'  and  away 
they  marched  totiie  favourite  air  ofthe 
fleet,  ^hove  her  up  !  amid  the  cries  of, 
'  Well  behaved,  my  lads, — that's  it, 
stick  to  her, — keep  it  up,  fifer ! — Surge, 
there,  surge  ! — Pay  down,  my  hearties, 
pay  down  ! — Are  you  all  asleep  in  the 
tier  there  ? — Cheerily,  my  hearts,  and 
away  she  goes  ! — In  the  tier  there,  light 
out  the  small  bower,  will  you  ?'  &c. 
&c.,  until  the  anchor  was  right  under, 
which,  after  a  few  cheering  and  despe- 
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rate  rallies,  gave  way,  and  was  speedily 
at  the  bows.  While  a  icw  of  the  fore- 
castle men  were  employed  in  lashing 
and  securing  the  best  bower  for  sea, 
the  capstan  was  rapidly  bringing  in  the 
loose  cable  of  the  small  bower,  so  that 
in  a  very  short  time  it  was  also  right 
under  foot.  The  first  Lieutenant  now 
busied  himself  in  sending  aloft  the  top 
gallant  yards,  reeving  the  royal  and 
other  fanciful  rigging,  then  hoisted  Blue 
Peter  and  fired  a  gun  as  before.  The 
capstan  bars  having  by  this  time  been 
unshipped,  and  the  messenger  tockled 
up,  he  now  ordered  the  decks  to  be 
cleared,  and  the  captains  of  the  tops  to 
examine  and  see  that  all  their  running 
rigging  was  in  a  state  fit  for  working, 
all  which  being  duly  performed,  he  or- 
dered the  signal-man  to  keep  a  sharp 
eye  on  the  harbour  for  the  Captain,  and 
the  breakfast  to  be  piped. 

All  hands  were  busied  in  regaling 
themselves  with  their  skiUogalce, — a 
vile  imitation  of  ourScottish  porridge — 
when  the  boatswain's  pipe  announced 
the  arrival  of  Captain  Switcliem  5  who, 
after  seeing  how  matters  stood,  with  an 
economy  truly  commendable,  immedi- 
ately descended  to  his  cabin,  to  throw 
aside  his  holiday  clothes  and  gewgaws 
— which,  however  stylish  and  becom- 
ing they  may  look  on  shore,  are  alto- 
gether unnecessary  on  ship-board,  gala 
days  excepted.  His  servant  soon  after- 
wards making  his  appearance,  on  his 
way  to  his  master's  cook,  was  interroga- 
ted repeatedly  from  the  mess  tables 
with  the  eager  question  of'  JVhafs  the 
news  V  and  although  the  endearing 
appellations  of,  ^  I  say,  my  lad — my 
dear  hoy — my  hearty — shipmate — old 
ship,  (^T.  8{c.,  were  carefully  prefixed 
to  the  demand,  yet  seemed  he  to  think 
himself  a  person  of  too  much  inipor- 
tance  even  to  deign  a  syllable  of  reply, 
or  to  regard  his  various  interrogators 
with  any  other  looks  than  those  of  tlie 
most  cutting  contempt,  as  he  slowly 
and  gravely  paced  forward  to  the  gal- 
ley. This  ill-judged  behaviour  had 
the  speeedy  effect  of  putting  compli- 
ment to  flight ;  and,  on  his  reti'rn,  such 
volleys  of  abuse  saluted  him  from  all 
quarters,  that  he  was  glad  to  quicken 
his  pace,  and  seek  shelter  in  his  mas- 
ter's cabin.    Nor  was  this  his  only  pun- 


ishment ;  for  he  had  the  mortification, 
not  a  minute  afterwards,  to  be  compel- 
led to  answer  this  important  question, 
and  to  answer  it  moreover  before  those 
very  people  whom  he  had  affected  so 
much  to  despise.  In  his  former  hur- 
ry he  had  apparently  either  forgot 
sometliing  or  had  received  some  fresh 
orders  to  deliver  to  the  cook  ;  for  the 
uproar  his  behaviour  had  excited  was 
barely  subsided,  when  he  again  made 
his  appearance  bending  his  course  the 
same  way  as  at  first,  but  with  a  good 
deal  of  more  activity.  Unfortunately 
for  his  self-elevated  importance,  which 
was  destined  from,  that  hour  to  be  com- 
pletely kicked  from  its  stilts,  he  was 
met  midway  in  his  journey  by  the  gun- 
ner, whom  the  noise  had  drawn  from 
his  cabin,  and  who,  quite  unceremoni- 
ously, laying  hold  of  the  lappel  of  his 
jacket,  brougiit  him  to  a  full  halt,  with 
the  old  question,  rubbed  down  to  a  fa- 
miliar, "  I  say  you,  Master  What's- 
your-name,  bear  a  band  and  tell  us 
what's  the  news  ?"  Such  a  question 
from  an  anchor  button  was  not  to  be 
eluded;  he  therefore,  making  a  merit 
of  necessity,  threw  his  ready  carcase 
into  one  of  its  most  finished  congees, 
and,  whh  a  face  all  over  smiles,  readily 
replied,  "  Really,  my  good,  sweet  sir, 
my  news  is  very  trifling — vastly  trifling 
indeed — Captain  Switchem  and  I  have 
been  so  hurried  of  late.' — From  this 
flowery  commencement,  however,  he 
was  suddenly  warned  to  forbear,  by 
observing  in  the  gunner's  countenance 
something  of  a  squall  beginning  to  be 
apparent,  which  he  dreaded  might  be 
yet  more  obstreperous  than  the  one  he 
had  already  endured  ;  making,  there- 
fore, a  sudden  eddy  in  his  speech,  he 
more  modestly  resumed,  <  But  it  can't 
be  shore  news  a  gemmen  of  your  rank 
v/ants — certainly  not.  Excuse  n)e, 
sir,  but  I've  been  in  such  a  flurry  ail 
this  morning,  I  certainly  presumed — I 
crave  pardon,  I  meant — I,  I,  under- 
stood you  to  say,  as  how  you  wished 
I  to  say,  as  to  when  we  should  sail.' 

'  To  be  sure  I  did.  Master  Conse- 
quence,' growled  the  Gunner,  higlily 
displeased  ;  '  you  don't  suppose  I 
v/ould  ask  yo7i  for  any  other  news  ?' 

"  Certainly  not,  my  dear  Mr.  Fire- 
ball— to  be  sure   not,"  cried  the  stiil 
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smiling  lackey,  with  a  face  reddening 
between  shame  and  rage,  at  the  power 
which  thus  rudely  and  publicly  insulted 
him.  "  Well,  sir,  I  heard  Captain 
Switchem  say  to  the  pilot,  in  the  Dock 
Yard  there,  just  betbre  he  and  I  came 
off — You  knows,  says  he,  just  when 
they  parted,  says  he,  '  Bear  a  hand, 
Master  Tackabout,'  says  he, '  for  I  am 
quite  impatient  to  be  off,'  says  the  Cap- 
tain. Well,  sir,  the  pilot  he  answered 
the  Captain  directly,  and,  says  he,  '  I 
shall  merely  take  a  morsel  of  breakfast, 
and  be  with  you  ere  you  know  what 
you're  about.  Just  get  you  all  ready,' 
says  the  pilot,  '  for  I'll  board  you  in  an 
hour  at  farthest,  and  by  tliattime  it  will 
be  nearly  flood  ;'  and  so,  sir,  with  that 
Captain  Switchem  seemed  satisfied,  so 
the  gig  shoved  oti",  sir — and,  1  believe, 
that's  all,  sir.  But,  mj^  stars,  the  Cap- 
tain will  be  so  cross,  and  out  of  pa- 
tience at  my  terrible  absence  !  and  me 
all  his  things  to  brush  and  put  away  ! — 
I  assure  you,  sir,  1  heard  no  more, 
sir  ;''  and  with  another  congee,  more 
stylish  than  the  first,  away  tripped  the 
grinning  domestic,  followed  by  the 
eyes  of  the  gunner,  whose  hard-featur- 
ed, weather-beaten  countenance,  beto- 
kened something  between  good-hu- 
mour and  contempt. 

'  Hilloah,  master,'  cried  his  mate, 
with  his  large  mouth  stretched  from 
ear  to  ear  in  the  form  of  a  grin,  '  wan't 
you  saying  we  would  need  a  spare 
monkey's  tail  for  the  after  carronade  ?' 

'  I  was  so,  .Jack,'  replied  the  gunner, 
turning  away  ;  '  but  don't  you  think  a 
cat's  one  might  serve  the  turn  as  well  V 

'  Nothing  better,  master,'  rejoined 
the  half-choked  mate,  'provided  you 
serve  it  out  with  a  whacking  doze  of 
broomstick.' 

The  arrival  of  the  pilot  put  an  end 
to  this  merry  conversation,  as  the 
boatswain  immediately  piped  AM  hands 
ahoy,  who  had  hardly  time  to  scamper 
on  deck,  when  the  first  Lieutenant 
bawled  his  speaking-trumpet  the  com- 
mand to  loose  sails,  which  made  the 
top-men  spring  to  the  rigging  with  re- 
doubled alacrity.  Our  hero,  in  this 
out-set  of  business,  found  hhnself  in  no 
small  dilemna,  between  a  willingness 
to  be  useful,  and  an  ignorance  of  all 
duty  ;  he  was,  therefore,  with  a  mot- 


ley herd  of  landsmen  and  marines,  al- 
ternately the  follower  of  the  boatswain's 
mate  and  the  serjeant,  who,  bustling 
about  the  deck  before  them,  put  the 
necessary  ropes  in  their  hands. 

'  Fore-top  there — main-top  there  !' 
bawled  the   first    Lieutenant.      '  Are 
you  ready  aloft  ?'  which  being  answer- 
ed in  the  affirmative,  he   immediately 
sung  out, '  Let  fall  !     sheet  home  P 
and  away  scampered  the  deck-bands, 
helter-skelter,  with  the  sheets,  until  the 
blocks  smacked  together.     '  Belay,  be- 
lay, men  !'  cried   the   officer.      '  Man 
the  capstan  !    Jump  cheerily,  my  lads. 
Look  out  there,  forward  ;   Down  there, 
tierers  !   kxe^  you  ready  below  ?' — '•  All 
ready,  sir.' — '  Yo,  ho  i  where  the  devil 
has   all  our  hands  got   to  ?  Fore  top 
there !    main-top   there  !    Come  down 
here,  all  of  you  !    Master  Ettercap  and 
JMaster   Pinafore,  kick  every  soul  of 
them   out   of  the    tops — a    paicel    of 
skulking  lubbers  !' — '  Ay,  ay,  sir,'  cri- 
ed the  young  gentlemen  ;  and  the  cap- 
stan was  spcedil}'  crowded.  '  Look  out 
there,  forward  !'  again  bawled  the  first 
Lieutenant ;    ^  Come,  my  lads,  pluck 
up  a  spirit,  and  off  she  goes — play   up 
fifer^'    and  round  went  the  capstan  to 
a  good  smart  step,  the  men  beating  ex- 
cellent time  on  the  hoUovif   sounding 
deck  with  their  feet,  amid  tlie  accumu- 
lated  vociferations  of    officers   of   all 
ranks,  who,  with  their  potent  comman- 
der in  presence,  vied  witli  each  '>ther  in 
the  notes  of  alternate   encouragement 
and  ridicule.       The    anchor  was  no 
sooner  run  up  to  the  cat-head  and  fish- 
ed,  than  the   first     Lieutenant    gave, 
'  Man  the  jib  and  top-sail  halliards — 
Hoist  away.      The  yards   ascended, 
and  the  Jib  ran  up  its  stay  gaily  ;  top- 
gallant sails,  royals,  and  sky-scrapers 
followed ;     and    the  Tottumfog   thus 
gradually  unfolding  her  white  bosom  to 
the  breeze,  was  speedily   under  wa}^, 
walking,   like  one   of    our     far-famed 
Prince's  Street  toasts,  steadily  through 
the  fleet,  in  all  the   glory   of  new  can- 
vass, fresh  paint,  moderate  wind,  and 
fair  weather. 

She  was  now  pretty  well  through 
the  fleet,  when  the  Captain  called  out, 
'  Mr.  Fireball — where  is  Mr.  Fireball  ? 
Hark  ye,  youngster,  jump  and  tell  the 
gunner   1   want   him  directly  !'     The 
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midshipman  ran,  and  the  gunner  in  an 
instant  stood  before  his  commander. 
'  Mr.  Fireball,'  cried  the  Captain,  from 
the  top  of  the  round-house,  '  I  hope 
you  are  all  ready,  for  you  see  we  are 
very  near  the  proper  distance.' — '  AU 
ready,  sir,'  answered  the  gunner,  '  I 
have  only  to  unship  the  poits  and  run 
the  guns  out,  which  I  can  do  in  a  trice.' 
'  Take  a  number  of  hands,  then,  and 
do  so  directly,'  said  the  Captain  ;  '  you 
know  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better — 
since  we  may  all  expect  to  be  busy 
again  by  and  bye. — Zounds  !  pilot,  is 
not  the  wind  chopping  about  ?' — '  Yes, 
sir,'  answered  the  pilot,  surveying  the 
compass ;  '  It  has  come  round  fully 
two  points  just  now,  and  begins  to 
blow  fresh.  In  my  opinion,  sir,  I 
think  you  had  better  douse  your  cour- 
ses and  small-sails — take  a  pull  of  the 
fore  and  main  braces,  and  get  a  hand 
in  the  chains.' 

'  You  hear  what  the  pilot  says,  Mr. 
Fyke  ?'  cried  the  Captain. 

'  Ay,  ay,  sir,'  answered  the  first 
Lieutenant,  raising  his  speaking  trum- 
pet, and  springing  forward.  '  Man 
the  fore  and  main  clew-garnets — let  go 
tacks  and  sheets — clew  up  !'  And  up 
went  the  courses  to  the  yards,  where 
they  hung  like  drapery. 

'  Fore  and  main-tops  there,'  cried 
the  first  Lieutenant.  '  Sir  !'  bellowed 
the  tops. 

"  In  royals  and  top-gallant-sails  !' 
which,  while  executing,  was  next  fol- 
lowed with  a  command  for  the  captains 
of  the  tops  '  to  send  a  hand  each  aft  to 
the  chains.' — '  Ay,  ay,  sir,'  answered 
both  captains,  leaning  over  the  top- 
sails. 

'  I'm  all  ready  now,  sir,'  cried  the 
gunner,  advancing  to  tlie  Captain. 

'  Ah  !  very  ^ood,  Mr.Fireball,'  repli- 
ed the  Captain,  looking  astern  with  his 
glass.  '  Stand  by  then,  and  be  on  tlie 
alert,  for  I  will  give  you  the  word  di- 
rectly ;  and  hark  ye,  old  boy,  mind  you 
commence  with  your  !ee  guns,and  mea- 
sure your  time  well :  I  t'lhik  that  alwa3's 
the  best  plan,  for  it  makes  your  weather 
ones  tell  a  thousand  times  better.' 
The  gunner  assenting,  wept  forward. 
'  By  the  mark  seven  !'  sjng  the  men 
in  the  chains, — '  Steady,'  cried  the  pilot 


to  the   quarter-master.     '  And  steady 
it  is,'  replied  the  man  at  the  wheel. 

'  By  the  deep  six  !'    sung  the  leads- 
men again. 

'  Luif,  boy,  luff,'  cried  the  pilot ;  and 
'  Luff  it  is,  sir,'  was  the  response. 

'  By  the  half-mark  five  !'  again  sung 
the  leadsmen. 

'  Stead}'  she  goes,  my  lad — nothing 
off,'  said  the  pilot,  with  the  usual  reply. 
^  By  the  deep  four  !'  continued  the 
leadsmen  ;  and  the  pilot  immediately 
cried  to  the  Captain,  '  'Bout  ship,  if 
you  please,  sir, — luff  a  little,  my  dear 
boy,  luff  a  very  little  I' 

While  this  conversation  was  going 
on,  the  most  perfect  silence  had  been 
maintained — all  hands  being  on  the 
alert,  and  ready  for  duty.  The  first 
Lieutenant,therefore,  once  more  raising 
his  speaking-trumpet,  now  sung  out — 
'  Helm  alee  P  and  the  boatswain's  pipe 
gave  the  usual  trill,  which  was  instant- 
ly followed  by, '  Sqvare  the  main-top- 
sail-yard—forecastle there — shift  over 
the  jib,  and  haid  aft  the  jib-sheet — 
man  the  fore  and  main  braces — haul 
off  all  /'  These  orders  were  all  ex- 
ecuted in  far  less  time  than  they  can 
possibly  be  enumerated,  and  round 
went  the  Tottumfog  on  another  tack. 

She  was  running  athwart  the  nar- 
row channel  of  the  Swin,  with  her 
broadside  to  the  fleet,  when  the  Cap- 
tain gave  the  word  '  Fire  !'  which  was 
instantly  obej'ed,  and  all  hands  were 
immediately  enveloped  in  the  smoke  of 
the  salute,  which, the  wind  as  speedi- 
ly carried  off  to  the  Admiral.  This 
piece  of  ceremony  was  immediately 
returned  by  the  Admiral's  ship,  after 
one  or  two  more  tacks,  the  pilot  decla- 
red his  duty  at  an  end  ;  and  after  par- 
taking of  a  slight  refreshment,  and  re- 
ceiving tb.e  necessary  documents  of  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  official  duty, 
he  wished  Captain  Switchem  and  all 
his  officers  a  favourable  cruize,  jumped 
into  his  own  boat,  and  took  his  leave  ; 
while  the  Tcttumfog  stood  steadily  to 
sea ;  and  while  also  many  a  one  on 
board,  as  the  shore  sunk  in  the  horizon, 
said,  with  a  certain  poet  yet  alive — 

"  My  native  land,  good  night  I" 
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nr^HE  times  of  feudal  power  were 
""-  very  different  from  the  present. 
There  were  then  more  violence  and 
more  generosity  :  life  was  less  secure, 
and  it  was  more  richly  illustrated  ;  fe- 
male honour  was  more  often  violated, 
and  it  was  more  devotedly  defended  : 
desperate  wrongs  were  committed 
through  greed,   and  desperate    enter- 


prises were  undertaken  in  magnani- 
mous disinterestedness  : — the  lights 
of  the  picture  were  brighter,  and  its 
shades  were  darker  than  now  :  the 
world  had  then  bolder  features  ;  it 
wore  a  sterner  and  more  imposing  as- 
pect, and  the  poets  found  themselves 
in  their  element  amidst  daily  events. 


Then  shone  not  the  sun  of  the  age  of  gold, 

Gladdening  the  rivers  that  calmly  rolled  ; 

While  love  had  no  fear,  and  beauty  no  sigh, 

And  the  wish  and  Joy  forever  were  nigh  ; 

When  the  mind  free  from  care,  as  the  hand.=  from  toil, 

Lay  shrunk  and  still,  as  the  snake   in  its  coil. 

'Twas  the  hurricane  cloud,  and  the  lightening  gleam, 

Darkening  and  kindling  the  torrent's  stream  ; 
And  the  howl  of  the  woods  when  the  wind  is  high  ; 
And  the  terror  of  the  birds  at  the  eagle's  cry  ; 
And  the  groan  of  the  heart,  by  misery  stricken  ; 
And  the  spring  of  the  soul  when  dangers  thicken  ; 
And  the  strength  of  passion  when  rigour  denies  j 
And  the  constancy  which  suffering  tries  ; 
And  lady's  love,  which  to  speak  is  fate  ; 
And  a  glance  of  the  eye  telling  deadly  hate  ; 
Then  pride  and  power,  and  woe,  and  alarm, 
Hung  o'er  the  earth  like  a  thunder  storm. 
Grand  to  behold  though  with  peril  fraught, 
And  rousing  zeal,  and  summoning  thought. 


From  these  wild  times  do  we  take 
our  story ;  which  is  one  of  an  afiTec- 
tionate  heart,  broken  by  love,  grati- 
tude and  fidelity.  These,  indeed,  are 
enough  to  break  any  heart  that  seeks  to 
oppose  them  to  the  events  of  life  : 
they  '  give  the  malice  of  fortune,  too 
great  a  purchase  over  human  nature — 
a  purchase  which  no  mortal  strength 
can  withstand. 

Lewis,  Duke  of  Liegnitz,  was  in  his 
youth  fond  of  travel ;  and  his  desire 
being  earnest  to  visit  strange  countries 
and  become  acquainted  with  foreign 
nations,  no  sooner  was  he  his  own 
master  than  he  hastened  to  set  forth. 
In  the  progress  of  his  journies  he 
touched  at  every  part  of  Europe,  and 
even  went  so  far  as  the  torrid  Asia. 
This  young  nobleman  was  attacked, — 
whether  through  fatigue,  heat,  or  con- 
tagion,— by  a  violent  illness,  which 
seized  him  at  the  tomb  of  Mahomet — 
that  being  a  curiosity  he  had  long  cov- 
eted to  see.  During  the  violence  of  his 
malady  he  was  faithfully  and  affection- 
ately attended  by  Charles  of  Chila,  his 


chamberlain ;  who,  though  an  aged 
man,  never  failed,  either  in  the  night 
watch,  or  the  day's  duty.  He  was 
ever  by  his  master's  bed  side,  and  soon 
had  the  happiness  to  see  him  recover 
from  the  effects  of  the  struggle  between 
death  and  life.  But  the  true-hearted 
servant  drew  his  own  death  from  his 
lord's  safety  :  he  was  smitten  with  the 
same  disease,  and  received  from  the 
Duke  attentions  almost  as  assiduous 
and  anxious  as  those  he  had  bestowed : 
but  they  had  not  the  same  fortunate  re- 
sult. The  Chamberlain  died  ;  but 
before  the  breath  left  his  body,  he  com- 
mended earnestly  to  his  master's  pro- 
tection, his  grandson,  a  tender  boy,  then 
far  distant  at  school,  whose  father  fell 
at  the  blockade  of  Cottbus,  by  the  side 
of  the  Duke  of  Sagen ;  and  whose 
mother  did  not  survive  her  husband 
more  than  half  a  year.  The  Duke 
bound  himself  to  the  dying  man,  by  a 
solemn  oath,  to  provide  for  the  now 
destitute  child — exclaiming  "so  may 
God  grant  my  last  hour  to  be  as  serene 
as  thine !"    "  He  is  the  last  branch  of 
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our  race,"  uttered  the  Chamberlain, 
feebly,  his  voice  being  almost  extin- 
guished by  death  :  "  receive  him  from 
me  as  a  solemn  legacy  :  he  is  virtuous 
and  affectionate,  and  will  exercise  to- 
wards you,  and  your  tamily,  the  fideli- 
ty that  has  ever  distinguished  his 
ancestors."  A  iew  moments  after- 
wards the  Duke  had  to  weep  the  loss 
of  his  most  zealous  friend,  and  devoted 
follower. 

Duke  Lewis,  being  smitten  with  mel- 
ancholy, hastened  back  to  Europe,  for 
his  travels  no  longer  seemed  to  relish  of 
pleasure.  He  made  his  entry  on  the 
domain  amidst  the  rejoicings  of  his  vas- 
sals,— and  if  the  pride  of  rank  and 
power  swelled  in  his  breast,  as  he  heard 
their  shouts,  and  saw  their  antic  man- 
ifestations of  delight,  he  folt  the  warmth 
of  kindness  towards  these,  his  depen- 
dents, accompanying  the  swelling  of 
his  spirit—for  sojourning  amongst  stran- 
gers and  encountering  hazards,  had  hu- 
manized his  disposition  ;  and  long  ab- 
sence had  hindered  him  from  waxing, 
by  usage,  callous  to  the  wretchedness 
and  wrongs  of  his  inferiors, — as  the 
best  natures  of  that  time  too  common- 
ly were. 

Nor  did  he  forget  his  promise  to  the 
dying  Chamberlain  :  one  of  his  cour- 
tiers was  soon  dispatched  to  fetch  to 
his  palace  the  young  Chila,  whom  he 


appointed  to  be  one  of  his  pages — Hen- 
ry the  grandson  of  Charles  of  Chila, 
was  now  seventeen  ;  his  shape  tall  and 
slender  ;  his  face  fine  and  manly  ;  his 
mind  richly  accomplished,  and  his 
manners  trained  to  elegance  by  the 
graceful  exercises  of  chivalry.  He 
played  on  the  lute,  and  accompanied 
its  soft  tones  with  a  melodious  voice. 
He  became  his  master's  favourite  ;  the 
ornament  of  the  ducal  court ;  the  most 
gallant  of  his  princely  retinue,  when 
his  lord  pursued  the  wolf  or  the  bear, 
or  gave  tournaments,  at  which  the 
knights  might  distinguish  themselves 
amongst  their  companions,  and  touch 
the  hearts  of  their  mistresses  by  grati- 
fying their  female  pride. 

It  was  about  the  Easter  of  the  year 
1412,  that  a  messenger  presented  him- 
self from  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  in- 
viting Duke  Lewis  to  repair  to  the  im- 
perial court  ;  the  sovereign  having  in 
view  to  bestow  a  signal  mark  of  his  fa- 
vour on  the  Prince,  his  vassal.  And 
pecious  indeed  was  the  boon  ! — no  less 
than  the  hand  of  the  Emperor's  niece, 
the  princess  Etha  of  Hungary,  a  beauty 
then  shining  in  all  the  splendour  of 
youthful  charms.  The  minstrels  used 
to  sing  in  her  praise  the  following  bal- 
lad, which,  in  consequence,  became 
fashionable  at  court. 


Fair  Etha's  love  will  be  hard  to  wio 

By  prince,  lord,  duke,  or  knight  ; 
For  high  is  her  soul,  and  royal  her  kin, 

And  oh  her  beauty  is  bright ! 
Yet  surely  her  woman's  heart  doth  beat — 

At  least  so  tell  her  eyes — 
When  warm  and  blushing,   and  smiling  sweet, 

She  gives  the  tournament  prize. 

And  who  would  not  dare  to  break  a  lance, 

When  Etha  holds  the  meed  ? 
And  who,  to  receive  her  tender  glance, 

Would  think  it  much  to  bleed  ? 
Yet  Etha's  love  will  be  hard  to  win 

By  prince,  lord,  duke,  or  knight ; 
For  high  is  her  soul,  and  royal  her  kin, 

And  oh  her  beauty  is  bright ! 

Full  many  a  youth,  of  proud  degree, 

Her  peerlessness  proclaims  ; 
The  mirror  of  grace  and  courtesy, 

She  shines  'niongst  high-born  dames. 
Fair  Etha's  love  will  be  hard  to  win 

By  prince,  lord,  duke,  or  knight  ; 
For  high  is  her  soul,  and  royal  her  kin, 

And  oh  her  beauty  is  bright  ! 
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Brilliant  were  the  festivities  at  the 
marriage  :  but  Henry ,the  Duke'sPage, 
was  more  stricken  with  the  charms  of 
his  new  mistress,  than  by  the  grandeur 
of  the  imperial  court.  The  lady  soon 
behaved  towards  the  graceful  youth 
with  that  affectionate  familiarity  of 
which  her  lord  set  the  example  ; — and 
in  so  doing  she  gave  a  proof  of  the 
goodness  of  her  disposition,  and  of  her 
devotion  to  her  husband  : — but  was  it 
not  the  Page's  misfortune  to  be  so  dis- 
tinguished ? — Too  surely  it  was  ;  for 
there  grew  up  in  his  heart  a  violent 
passion,  which  he  bitterly  wept  over  in 
secret,  and  blushed  for  in  public,  dread- 
ing its  discovery  as  the  signal  of  his  ig- 
nominy and  utter  ruin.  Yet,  in  the 
midst  of  this  agony  of  remorse,  the 
hopelessness  of  his  love  was  a  torrent 
felt  by  him  above  all  the  rest ;  and  this 
he  owned  to  himself  and  deplored,  for 
thus  he  knew  that  the  crime  would  be 
more  tolerable  to  him  if  it  were  not 
bootless — a  knowledge  that  made  him 
accuse  himself  of  ingratitude  and 
treachery  toward  his  excellent  master. 
And,  thus  torn  and  worked  upon  in 
spirit,  the  consternation  of  the  poor 
youth  shewed  itself  visibly  in  his  alter- 
ed appearance,  so  that  none  could  fail 
to  perceive  how  heavy  a  load  of  secret 
grief  was  borne  by  this  once  gay  and 
happy,  now  most  miserable,  Page. 

The  Duke  and  the  Duchess  were 
both  incessant  in  their  importunities  to 
be  told  the  cause  of  their  favourite's 
melancholy.  "  Dost  thou  covet  the  well- 
trained  falcon,  which  thou  knowest  so 
well  to  fly  ?  Is  it  the  swift  charger, 
that  bore  thee  so  gallantly  in  the  last 
tournament,  that  thou  wouldst  be  mas- 
ter of?"  To  these  kind  inquiries, 
prompted  by  anxious  affection,  Henry 
gave  no  answer,  but  he  seemed  con- 
founded and  held  his  peace.  "  Have  I 
lost  th}'  confidence  then  ?"  said  the 
Duke  :  ''  what  hast  thou  to  complain 
of  in  my  friendship  for  thee  ?  Have  I 
not  always  shewn  myself  thy  friend, 
rather  than  thy  lord  ?'' — "Ah,  my  dear, 
my  gracious  master,"  then  exclaimed 
Henry — for  he  could  hold  no  longer — 
"  take  my  life — I  have  lived  too  long 
— but  never  while  I  live  can  I  forget 
what  I  owe  to  your  Grace  :  I  am 
grateful,  indeed  1  am — but  miserable, 


very  miserable.  Oh  my  lord,  do  not 
press  me  for  the  cause  of  my  grief — 
but  rather  drive  me  from  your  pres- 
ence ;  recall  your  favours — yet  leave 
me  your  compassion — I  have  much 
need  of  it" 

The  Duke  was  astonished  at  this, 
which  he  thought  little  short  of  fren- 
zy ;  and,  consulting  with  his  Duchess, 
they  agreed  to  watch  the  young  man 
narrowly,  lest  mischief  might  come  of 
his  strange  infatuation. 

One  fine  evening  of  the  spring,  the 
Page  went  out  on  the  rampart  of  the 
castle, — and  believing  himself  to  be  un- 
observed, he  sat  down  beneath  a  lofty 
pine,  while  to  his  lute  he  sung  the  fol- 
lowing stanzas  : — 


Ye  pines  that  wave  on  high, 

While  echo  wakes  alone  ! 
To  your  deep  shades  I  fly, 

To  loose  my  bosem's  groan. 
'Tis  love  consumes  my  peace  ; 

Yet  though  it  tears  this  breast, 
I  would  not  it  should  cease, 

Nor  would  I  it  were  blest. 
Ah  no  !  ah  BO  !  ah  no  ! 

(Echo) — Ah  no  ! 

A  sigh,  a  tear  deny, 

Should  I  my  passion  speak  ! 
But  when  I  silent  die, 

Let  gentle  sorrow  break 
From  forth  thy  lips  so  pure. 

Dear  mistress  of  my  soul — 
For  love  will  not  endure 

That  duty  should  coiitroul. 
Ah  no  !  ah  no  !  ah  no  ! 

(Echo) — Ah  no  1 

So  sung  the  Page,  accompanying  the 
words  very  mournfully  with  his  lute. 
Just  as  he  had  finished,  and  while  he 
yet  listened  to  the  echo  of  tlie  sad 
syllable  which  was  a  negative  to  alt  his 
happiness,  he  thought  he  heard  light 
footsteps  approaching ;  and,  turning 
round  tremblingly,  to  his  great  sur- 
prise and  alarm,  he  perceived  the  Duke 
and  the  Duchess  standing  close  by  him. 
Attracted  by  the  mournful  air,  the 
princely  couple  had  soon  discovered 
who  the  musician  was,  and  were  pleas- 
ed to  think  that  their  servant  should 
continue  to  have  pleasure  in  one  at 
least  of  his  former  accomplishments — 
the  practice  of  all  the  others  having 
been  laid  aside  by  him  since  his  unhap- 
py alteration.  Marking  the  words  of 
the  song,  however,  the  Duke  mused 
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over  them ;  yet  forbore  to  question  his 
Page  on  the  subject,  recollecting  how 
much  disturbance  had  before  been  caus- 
ed in  his  mind  by  inquiries  of  this  na- 
ture. The  noble  lady  uttered  some 
gentle  words  to  Henry,  commending 
his  voice,  yet  chiding  his  turn  for  soli- 
tude, and  complaining  that  he  should 
thus  fly  from  friends  to  whose  pleas- 
ures he  might  administer — while  he 
gratified  their  kindness  by  his  presence. 
''  Are  you,  then,  too  proud  to  accept 
our  praises  ?''  said  she  with  one  of  her 
sweetest  smiles,  that  no  mortal  could 
regard  without  feeling  his  heart  stirred 
within  him — so  exquisitely  was  good- 
ness of  soul  there  mingled  with  a  free 
gaiety,  the  consciousness  and  pride  of 
beauty,  and  a  deep,  native,  passionate 
tenderness.  Her's  was  a  smile  in 
which  all  that  is  rich  in  woman's  na- 
ture was  concentrated  ;  and  it  burst 
forth,  like  a  sudden  ray  of  sunshine, 
to  kindle  up  ecstacy,  and  smite  high 


and  low  with  admiration.  And  it  was 
thus  she  now  smiled  upon  the  Page, — 
only  the  common  fascination  of  her 
expression  was  heightened  by  a  touch 
of  sorrowful  sympathy,  which  hung 
floatingly  in  her  eyes  ; — to  Henry's 
conception,  it  was  as  if  the  regard  of 
divinity  made  itself  visible  in  the  bright- 
ness of  the  sky,  giving  a  meaning  of 
beneficence  to  its  sparkling  beauty. 
He  could  not  bear  the  effect  of  this 
look  :  it  shook  him  to  the  very  depths 
of  his  nature  :  it  brought  the  music 
he  had  just  been  playing,  the  song  he 
had  just  been  singing,  back  upon  him, 
like  an  overpowering  wave,  dashing 
his  energies  to  the  earth.  He  hastily 
muttered  some  words  of  thanks,  which 
ran  together  into  one  choaking  sob, — 
and  rushed  from  the  presence  of  his  no- 
ble protectors,  to  lock  himself  into  his 
little  chamber  in  the  turret,  where,  dur- 
ing the  whole  night,  he  gave  passionate 
utterance  to  his  intolerable  aflliction. 


LAMENT. 
The  hollows  of  yon  mountains  tempt  mine  eye. 

That  seeks  in  vain  to  rest  on  what  is  near  ; 
I  follow  with  my  soul  the  birds  that  fly, 

But  they  are  strong  of  wing,  and  disappear  : 
I  gaze  upon  the  moon — but  it  is  clear, 
And  mocks  the  darkness  of  my  misery. 

I  listen  to  the  forest's  voice  :  it  swells 

When  the  wind  comes  to  wrestle  with  the  pines 

But  this  of  nature's  strength  and  grandeur  tells, 
And  I  am  weak,  and  sick — my  soul  declines  : 

How  fair  on  Heaven's  face  yon  planet  shines  ! 

While  my  life  dims  ;  its  lustre  grief  dispels. 

Why  are  the  glory  and  the  beauty  now, — 
I  saw  upon  the  earth, — thus  fled  awav  ? 

The  spirit's  transport  that  lit  up  my  brow 
When  forth  I  sallied,  in  the   face  of  day, 

Shining  in  arms,  or  clad  for  gallant  play, — 

Why  doth  it  droop,  even  as  a  broken  bough  ? 

'Tis  past  1  the  dream,  the  foolish  dream  is  past ! 

I  waken  to  the  night, — dark,  cold,  and  lone  : 
Suddenly  waken'd,  my  poor  heart,  aghast, 

Would  fain  the  black  reality  disown  : 
The  ray,  that  on  my  early  fortunes  shone, 
Hath  wither'd  then — as  falling  lightnings  blast. 


No  sooner  were  the  Duke  and  the 
Duchess  left  alone  together,  than  the 
former  said,— "the  cause  of  this  youth's 
melancholy,  I  think,  I  have  at  last  di- 
vined. He  loves  your  cousin  Agnes, 
who  accompanied  you  here  from  the 
court  of  Sigismund  : — her  rank  makes 
him  deem  his  passion  hopeless,  and 
hence  his  sorrow." 


"  Agnes  would  not  be  severe  to  him, 
I  dare  sa^^,"  replied  the  Duchess  : — "  if 
it  be  love  that  is  the  cause  of  your 
Page's  melancholy,  then  must  we  com- 
pliment his  modesty  at  the  expense  of 
his  penetration, — for  he  knows  not  the 
extent  of  his  own  power  of  pleasing, 
and  the  general  regard  in  which  he  is 
held,  if  hf  allow  himself  to  doubt  of  a 
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favourable  return  to  his  passion  on  the 
part  of  any  lady  of  our  court,who  can  in  > 
honour  receive  &  reward  his  affection." 

^'  Do  you,  then,  sound  your  cousin 
on  this  matter,"  rejoined  the  Duke  ; 
"  for  my  conjecture  is  right,  as  time 
will  doubtless  show." 

The  fair  Agnes  owned  to  her  friend 
and  mistress,  what  she  had  before  con- 
fessed to  lier  own  heart, — that  the  beau- 
tiful youth  was  not  to  her  an  indifferent 
object  ;  and  she  added,  that,  for  some 
time  past,she  had  suspected  it  was  even 
as  the  Duchess  surmised.     It  appeared 
to  her,  that  she  was  regarded  with  incli- 
nation by  the  Duke's  Page — though  as 
3'et  he  had  not  said    a    syllable   of  his 
passion — for  she  had  observed,  that  his 
eyes  were  ever  directed  to  the  balcony 
where  she  usually  sat  with  the  Duchess, 
^ — and  once  he  had  been  seen   to  press 
eagerly  to  his  lips  a  handkerchief  which 
she  had  just  diopt  from  her  hand,  after 
taking  it  from  the  neck  of  her  royal  re- 
lation 

With  this  news  dehghted,  and  eager 
to  declare  them,  the  Duchess  hastened 
to  her  husband  ;  who  forthwith  ordered 


A  message  from  his  waster  and  mis- 
tress gave  him  soon  occasion  to  join 
them  at  the  Baths.  "  Well,  you  have 
now  recovered  your  gaiety,  my  distrust- 
ful Page,"  exclaimed  the  Duke  with  an 
arch  smile,  as  he  approached.  The 
youth  looked  with  consternation  at  the 
speaker  : — "  the  gentle  Agnes  was  not 
obdurate,  I  dare  say — Approach,  then, 
and  thank  your  fair  advocate  here  :  the 
Duchess  I  mean  :  she  it  was  did  a  good 
office  for  you  with  her  lovely  cousin  !" 

Henry  felt  despair  circling  his  heart, 
and  freezing  it,  with  each  word  of  this 
address.  His  resolution  was  instantly 
taken  ;  and  this  enabled  him  to  pre- 
serve his  calmness.  His  cheek  was 
pale,  but  it  changed  not  :  his  eye  re- 
mained steady,  as  he  made  a  common- 
place reply, — and  the  Duke  and  the 
Duchess  congratulated  themselves  on 
the  restoration  of  the  Page's  tranquillity. 
The  18th  of  May  was  the  birth-day 
of  the  Duchess  :  on  that  morning  the 
rich  cavalcade  set  off  for  the  Castle  of 
Kynast,  meaning  to  celebrate  the  joyful 
festival  by  chivalrous  sports.  Henry 
rode  by  his   mistress's  carriage,  on  a 


that  his  court  should  take  a  journey  of    beautiful  horse,  which  she  had  given  to 


pleasure  to  the  baths  of  Warmbrunn, 
that  were  even  then  much  celebrated  ; 
contriving  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
two  lovers    (as  they  were  esteemed) 


him  that  day  twelvemonth.  Every  one 
remarked  the  paleness  of  his  counte- 
nance ;  but  an  unusual  fire  sparked  in 
his  eyes,  and  altogether  he  seemed  to 


should  be  left  behind,  thus  giving  them    exult,  rather  than,  as  of  late,  to  mourn 


good  opportunity  of  coming  to  an  ex- 
planation. The  Duchess,  as  she  went 
to  her  palfrey,  conducted  by  the  ever- 
assiduous  Henry,  whispered  in  his  ear  : 
"  Be  of  good  heart,  wait  with  patience 
till  we  return,  and  then  you  shall  be 
happy."  The  Page  was  thunderstruck : 
her  words  thrilled  thro'  him  :  he  could 
scarcely  stand  ;  and  the  gracious  lady, 
seeing  his  extreme  agitation,  turned  to- 
wards him  her  eyes,  that  beamed  with 
infinite  kindness,  and  reached  him  her 
hand  to  kiss.  He  fell  on  his  knees,  as 
he  received  the  unlooked-for  boon, — 
and  when   he  returned  to  his  chamber, 


There  was  general  satisfaction  express- 
ed at  the  happy  change.  The  Page's 
steed  seemed  determined  to  show  his 
master  to  the  greatest  possible  advan- 
tage. He  went  snorting  with  courage  ; 
sometimes  playing  disdainfully  with  the 
earthjwhich  he  struck  with  short  bounds ; 
then  rearing  as  if  in  fury  ;  then  spring- 
ing forward  as  if  maddened  by  restraint, 
— yet  all  the  while  proud  of  his  rider's 
sway,  and  never  for  one  instant  escap- 
ing, or  seeming  to  escape  from  the  se- 
cret invisible  pov/er  of  his  flexible 
practised  hand.  All  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  gallant  youth,   and   above   all 


after  the  Duchess's   departure,  he  was    those  of  the  Duchess, — who  that  day 
almost  convulsed  by  the  force  and  va-    seemed  to   herself  to   feel  an  interest 


rietyol'his  feelings.  Did  he  understand 
her  aright  ?  His  duty  to  his  lord, — 
could  he  forget  it  ?  Gratitude  !  Hon- 
our !  Love  !  all  these  considerations 
worked  in  his  mind  with  the  fury  of  a 
volcano. 


in  him  of  a  more  remarkable  nature 
than  what  she  had  ever  before  experi- 
enced,— and  v^hich  created  something 
like  an  agitation  in  her  heart  for  which 
she  could  not  account.  His  pale  face, 
his  beaming  eyes,  rivetted  her  attention. 
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She  could  not  take  her  looks  from 
them  ;  and  once  she  uttered  a  short 
hasty  cry  of  alarm,  as  the  spirited 
charger  appeared;  to  expose  his  rider 
to  peril.  The  Page,  on  these  occa- 
sions, bowed  gracefully  but  seriously 
towards  his  mistress ;  and  altogether 
he  seemed  like  one  who  had  suddenly 
acquired  new  and  high  privileges, — 
which  he  was  incapable  to  abuse,  but 
proud  of  possessing. 

A  sumptuous  banquet  was  given  to 
the  Knights  and  retainers  on  the  great 
lawn  before  the  Castle  ;  and,  after  this, 
Etha  took  her  seat  beneath  a  splendid 
canopy  to  witness   the  games.     They 
were  many  and  various,  of  an  athletic 
kind  :  and   in  these  the    Page  distin- 
guished himself,  as  he  was  wont ; — itw 
could  compete  with  him   in   agility  or 
courage.     The   last   trial  of  both  now 
only   remained  :  it   had   been  ordered 
by   the   masters    of  the  festival,  that, 
to  conclude  the  day's  exercises,  a  prize 
of  a   golden   chain  should  be  awarded 
to  him,  who  should  dare  to  climb  the 
■warder's  lofty  tower — overlooking  the 
precipice  on  which  the  Castle  stood — 
by  the  projecting  stones  of  the  external 
wall — a    difficult    and   perilous    task, 
which  it  was  thought  few  would  attempt, 
and  perhaps  none  perform.     The  con- 
ditions were,  that  the  successful  person 
(if  any  succeeded)   when   standing  on 
the  extreme  parapet,  should  receive  a 
goblet,  filled  with  wine,  from  the  war- 
der's hand  :  that,  thus  elevated  in  the 
eyes  of  all,  he    should    pronounce  the 
name  of  his  mistress  ;   drink  her  health 
in  the  contents  of  the  cup,  and  then,  de- 
scending, receive  the  chain  he  had  won, 
from  the  hands  of  the  Duchess  herself. 
Many  young  cavaliers  made  the  at- 
tempt,— but  soon  relinquished  it.     The 
danger  and  fatigue  were  too  great.     At 
last  the  trumpets  announced  that  Henry 
of  Chila  was  about  to  essay  the   enter- 
prize.     He  was  observed  to  look  earn- 
estly at  the  Duchess  as  he  advanced  to 
the  foot   of  the   rock.     He  was  soon 
seen  ascending  ;  and,  while  the  crowd 
held  their  breaths,  under   the  influence 
of  admiration  and  horror  mingled,  the 
adventurous  youth  gained  the  summit, 
— and  stood  erect  and  firm  on  the  fear- 
ful  height.     The  warder  held  out  to 
him  the  bowl  filled  with  wine  :  a  shout 


from  below  greeted  his  triumph  ;  the 
utmost  silence  then   prevailed,  for  all 
burned    with   curiosity    to     hear    pro- 
nounced the  name   of  her    who    had 
gained  the  heart  of  Henry   of  Chila. 
"  He  is  about  to  utter  the  name  of  Ag- 
nes," said  the  Duchess  to  one  of  her 
Ladies — and  as  she  said  this,  she  sigh- 
ed.    "  He  has  done  a  dangerous  feat 
for  her,"   she    added. — Henry  raised 
the  cup  in  his  right  hand  ;  the  sun  was 
setting, — its  rays  flashed   upon  him  ho- 
rizontally, kindling  the  fair  locks  that 
streamed   about  his    face,    disordered 
by  the  exercise  of  climbing.    He  stood 
like  a  divine  mesenger,  about   to  com- 
municate the  will  of  heaven  to  mortals. 
The  silence  grew  more  fixed  and  deep. 
Not  a  breath   was   suffered  to  escape. 
"  I  drink,'''   exclaimed  he,  with   a 
loud  voice, — '^  to  my  JSlistress,  to  her 
whom  J   love — to  Etha,   Duchess  of 
Leibnitz — wife  of  my  most  esteemed 
and  honoured    Master,  the  Duke — 
whom  I  have  ever  served  ivith  fidelity 
— and  to  whom  in  the  moment  of  death 
I  declare  my  gratitude." 

A  piercing  shriek  was  uttered  by  the 
Ducliess,  as  she  turned  away  her  head 
— for  too  well  she  foresaw  what  was 
about  to  happen.  The  Duke  sprung 
forward,  exclaiming  "  in  the  name  cf 
God  !  Hold  /"  A  loud  cry  of  Jesu 
Maria  was  the  next  instant  set  up  by 
the  whole  multitude, — and  the  body  of 
the  unfortunate  Page  lay  mangled  and 
lifeless  on  the  stones  beneath  the  Cas- 
tle-wall ! 

Deep  sobs,  and  stifled  screams  were 
heard  to  come  from  under  the  canopy  ; 
and  a  sad  agitation  and  hurried  mo- 
ments prevailed  there  amongst  the  at- 
tendants. The  Abbot  of  Larabus  ad- 
vanced towards  the  corpse,  crossing 
his  hands  over  his  breast,  and  exclaim- 
ing in    a    trembling  voice,    "  to  his 

POOR  SOUL  MAY  GOD  HAVE  MERCY  !" 

— •'  To  his  poor  soul  may  God  have 
mercy,''  was  solemnly  ejaculated  by 
the  crowd  with  one  voice  ;  and  the 
echoes  in  the  mountains  around  were 
thrice  heard  to  repeat  the  word  "  mer- 
cy.''  The  Duke  ordered  the  remains  of 
his  Page  to  be  collcrted  ior  burial  in  the 
Ducal  vault  at  Leignitz  ;  and  masses 
were  celebrated  at  Waruibrunn  for  the 
soul  of  the  departed. 
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ADMIRAL  BYNG  S  TRIAL  AND  TRAGICAL 
FATE. 

T>UT  to  observe  chronological  order, 
-*-^  we  must  return  to  175G,  in  which 
year  began  that  tragedy  which  is  an  in- 
delible stain  upon  its  actors — we  mean 
the  murder  of  Admiral  Byng,  of  which 
Walpole  gives  most  interesting  details. 
For  ourselves,  we  call  it  a  murder^  not 
simply  because  it  does  appear  that  no 
crime  meriting  death  was  committed, 
but  because  it  is  evident  that  the  life  of 
the  unfortunate  officer  was  never  con- 
sidered in  any  other  light  than  as  affect- 
ing place  and  party  purposes.  The 
question  was  not  of  guilt  or  innocence 
in  the  individual,  but  of  faction  and 
ambitious  views  in  his  ultimate  judges. 
If  he  is  shot,  shall  we  be  absolved  ?  if 
he  is  not  executed  as  a  'scape  goat, shall 
we  be  able  to  remain  in  power  ?  seem 
to  be  the  only  questions  which 
these  wretches  asked  of  their  bo- 
soms. Thank  God  !  such  a  thing 
could  not  happen  in  Britain  now  :  we 
have  our  national  follies,  and  our  na- 
tional vices  too,  but  nothing  so  atro- 
cious as  the  catastrophe  of  Admiral 
Byng  could  be,  were  it  (which  is  in- 
credible) wished  to  be,  acted.  Walpole 
says,— 

'  From  Portsmouth,  Byng,  strictly 
guarded,  at  once  to  secure  him  from 
the  mob  and  inflame  their  resentment, 
was  transferred  to  Greenwich.  His 
behaviour  continued  so  cheerfully  firm 
and  unconcerned,  that  those  who 
thought  most  moderately  of  his  con- 
duct, thought  full  as  moderately  of  his 
understanding.  Yet,  if  he  could  be 
allowed  a  judge.  Lord  Anson  had,  in 
the  year  1755,  given  the  strongest  tes- 
timonial in  Byng's  favour,  recommend- 
ing him  particularly  for  an  essential 
service,  as  one  whose  head  and  heart 
would  always  answer. 

Addresses  poured  in  against  Byng, 
for  the  loss  of  Minorca,  to  whicli 
Fowke's  conduct  had  so  much  conduced. 

But  the  strongest  (saA's  our  authori- 
ty) and  most  dictatorial  was  that  pre- 
sented from  the  City  of  London  ;  to 
which  the  trembling  ministers  persuad- 


ed the  King  to  pledge  his  royal  word 
^at  he  would  save  no  delinquent  from 
justice.  A  promise  that,  being  dictated 
by  men  secure  of  the  parliament,  plain- 
ly indicated  on  what  class  of  criminals 
punishment  was  not  designed  to  be  in- 
flicted. The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in- 
deed, could  with  more  propriety  than 
the  rest  engage  the  the  King  in  a  prom- 
ise, seemingly  indefinite,  he,  who  with 
a  volubility  of  timorous  folly,  when  a 
deputation  of  the  city  had  made  repre- 
sentations to  him  against  the  admiral, 
blurted  out,  "  Oh  !  indeed  he  shall  be 
tried  immediately,  he  shall  be  hanged 
directly." 

As  the  day  approached  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  admiral,  symptoms  of  an 
extraordinary  nature  discovered  them- 
selves. Lord  Hardwicke  had  forgot 
to  make  the  clergy  declare  murder  in- 
nocent, as  the  lawyers  had  been  indu- 
ced to  find  law  in  what  no  man  else 
could  find  sense.  Lord  Anson  himself, 
in  midnight  fits  of  weakness  and  wine, 
held  forth  at  Arthur's  on  his  anxiety  to 
to  have  Mr.  Byng  spared  ;  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  break  forth  abruptly 
to  Lord  Halifax,  the  admiral's  relation 
by  marriage,  '•  Good  Good  !  my  lord, 
what  shall  we  do  to  save  poor  Mr. 
Byng  ?''  The  earl  replied.  "  My  lord, 
if  you  really  mean  it,  no  man  can  do  so 
much  towards  it  as  yourself."  Keppel, 
a  friend  of  Anson,  and  one  of  the  judg- 
es, grew  lestless  with  remorse.  Lest 
these  achs  of  conscience  should  be  con- 
tagious, the  King  was  plied  with  anti- 
dotes. Papers  were  posted  up  with 
paltry  rhymes,  saying, 
"  Hang  Byng, 
Or  take  care  of  your  King." 
Anonj'mous  letters  were  sent  to  terrify 
him  if  he  was  pardoned ;  and,what  could 
not  be  charged  too  on  mob-libellists,  he 
was  threatened,  that  unless  Mr.  Byng 
was  shot,  the  city  would  refuse  to  raise 
the  money  for  Hanover.' 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
we  utterly  discredit  these  libels  on  hu- 
manity ;  but  as  our  ideas  of  Walpole's 
veracity  will  be  adduced  on  other 
points,  we  shall  hold  them  in  abej^ance 
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now,  to  conclude  his  account  of  the 
fate  of  Byng,  after  the  debate  in  the 
Lords  on  that  question,  when  the 
Members  of  the  Court  Martial  (some- 
how or  other)  retracted  their  position 
in  his  favour,  and  left  the  victim  to  his 
sad  lot. 

Walpole  continues — 

'  The  affair  having  concluded  in  this 
extraordinary  manner,  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Byng  could  no  longer  expect  any 
mercy.  If  he  could  be  brought  to  the 
verge  of  death  after  such  a  sentence 
and  such  a  recommendation  from  his 
judges  ;  if  the  remorse  of  those  judg- 
es could  only  interpose  ;  undoubtedly 
their  retracting  all  distress  of  con- 
science, and  upholding  their  sentence 
in  a  firmer  manner  than  when  they  first 
pronounced  it,  could  neither  give  the 
King  a  new  handle  to  pardon,  nor  any 
hopes  to  the  admiral's  well  wishers. 

The  14th  of  March  was  appointed 
for  execution.  Yet  one  more  unex- 
pected event  seemed  to  promise  another 
interruption.  The  city  of  London  had 
all  along  assumed  that  unamiable  de- 
portment of  a  free  government,  incon- 
siderate clamour  for  punishment.  But 
as  a  mob  is  always  the  first  engine  of 
severity,  so  it  is  generally  the  foremost, 
often  the  sole  body  that  melts  and  feels 
compassion  when  it  is  too  late.  Their 
favourite  spectacle  is  a  brave  sufferer. 
This  time  they  anticipated  tenderness. 
On  the  9th,  at  eleven  at  night,  four  To- 
ry aldermen  went  to  Dickinson,  the 
lord  mayor,  to  desire  he  would  summon 
a  common  council,  intending  to  pro- 
mote a  petition  to  the  King  to  spare  the 
admiral.  The  motion  was  imputed  to 
Mr.  Pitt.  The  magistrate,  as  unfeel- 
ingly formal  as  if  he  had  been  the  first 
magistrate  in  the  kingdom,  replied,  it 
was  too  late  ;  he  would  be  at  home  till 
noon  of  the  next  day.  On  the  mor- 
row they  sent  to  liim  not  to  dismiss  his 
officers — but  he  heard  no  more,  though 
they  continued  squabbling  among  them- 


selves till  two  in  the  morning.  Thus 
the  last  chance  was  lost.  Had  the  first 
midnight  emotion  been  seized,  it  might 
have  spread  happily — at  least  the  King 
could  not  have  pleaded  his  promise  of 
severity  pledged  to  the  city.  1  hesitate 
even  to  mention  what  I  will  not  ex- 
plain, as  I  cannot  prove  my  suspicion  : 
but  I  was  eye-witness  to  a  secret  and 
particular  conference  between  Dickin- 
son and  another  man,  who,  I  have  but 
too  much  reason  to  think,  had  a  black 
commission. 

The  fatal  morning  arrived,  but  was 
by  no  means  met  by  the  admiral  with 
reluctance.  The  whole  tenor  of  his 
behaviour  had  been  cheerful,  steady, 
dignified,  and  sensible.  While  he  felt 
like  a  victim,  he  acted  like  a  hero.  Li- 
deed  he  was  the  only  man  whom  his 
enemies  had  had  no  power  to  bend  to 
their  purposes.  He  always  received 
with  indignation  any  proposal  from  his 
friends  of  practising  an  escape ;  an  ad- 
vantage he  scorned  to  lend  to  clamour. 

Of  his  fate  he  talked  with  indiffer- 
ence ;  and  neither  shunned  to  hear  the 
requisite  dispositions,  nor  affected  pa- 
rade in  them.  For  the  last  fortnight 
he  constantly  declared  that  he  would  not 
suffer  a  handkerchief  over  his  face, 
that  it  might  be  seen  whether  he  be- 
trayed the  least  symptom  of  fear  ;  and 
when  the  minute  arrived,  adhered  to  his 
purpose.  He  took  an  easy  leave  of 
his  friends,  detained  the  officers  not  a 
moment,  went  directly  to  the  deck,  and 
placed  himself  in  a  chair  with  neither 
ceremony  nor  lightness.  Some  of  the 
more  luimane  officers  represented  to 
him,  that  his  face  being  uncovered, 
might  throw  reluctance  into  the  execu- 
tioners ;  and  besought  him  to  suffer  a 
handkerchief.  He  replied  with  the 
same  unconcern,  "  U  it  will  frighten 
tiwni,  let  it  be  done  :  they  would  not 
frigiiten  me."  His  eyes  were  bound  ; 
they  shot,  and  he  fell  at  once.* 


*  The  following- extracts  from  our  autliors  correspondence  in  MS.  corroborates  the 
account  given  in  the  text,  and  as  it  contains  some  further  particulars,  may  be  acceptable 
to  the  reader. 

March  17,  1757, — "  Admiial  Bang's  tragedy  was  completed  on  Monday — a  perfect  tra- 
gedy— for  there  were  variety  of  incidents,  villainy,  murder,  and  a  hero,  llis  sufl'erings", 
persecutions,  aspersions,  disturbances,  nay,  the  revolutions  of  his  fate,  had  not  in  the  least 
unhinged  his  mind  ;  his  whole  behaviour  was  natural  and  firm.  A  few  days  betoie,  one 
of  his  friends  standing  by  him,  said,  "  Which  of  us  is  taUe»t .'"     He  replied,  •'  V\  L y  this 
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It  has  often  been  remarked,  that 
whoever  dies  in  public,  dies  well.  Per- 
haps those,  who,  trembling  most,  main- 
tain a  dignity  in  their  fate,  are  the  brav- 
est :  resolution  on  reflection  is  real 
courage.  It  is  less  condemnable,  than 
a  melancholy  vain-glory,  when  some 
men  are  ostentatious  at  their  death. — 
But  surely  a  man  who  can  adjust  the 
circumstances  of  his  execution  before- 
hand ;  who  can  say,  "  Thus  I  will  do, 
and  thus  ;"  who  can  sustain  the  deter- 
mined part,  and  throws  in  no  unneces- 
sary pomp,  that  man  does  not  fear — 
can  it  be  probable  he  ever  did  fear  ?  I 


say  nothing  of  Mr.  Byng's  duels  ;  cow- 
ards have  ventured  life  for  reputation  : 
I  say  nothing  of  his  having  been  a 
warm  persecutor  of  Admiral  Matthews : 
cowards,  like  other  guilty  persons,  are 
often  severe  against  failings,  which  they 
hope  to  conceal  in  themselves,  by  con- 
demning in  others  :  it  was  the  unifor- 
mity of  Mr  Byng^s  behaviour  from  the 
outset  of  his  persecution  to  his  catas* 
trophe,  from  whence  I  conclude  that 
he  was  aspersed  as  unjustly,  as  I  airt 
sure  that  he  was  devoted  maliciously, 
and  put  to  death  contrary  to  all  equity 
and  precedent.!" 


OBSERVATIONS    ON    VOCAI-    MUSIC. 


BY    DR.    KITCHENKR. 


'jnHE  worthy  Author  of  tiie  present 
volume  is  one  of  the  greatest  bene- 
factors to  suffering  humanity  of  which 
the  present  age  can  boast ;  for  whilst 
the  utmost  results  that  mortal  genius  has 
hitherto  been  able  to  accomplish  have 
been  confined  to  the  gratification  of 
one,  or  at  least  two,  of  the  Senses,  Doc- 
tor Kitchener  has  contrived  to  minister 
to  the  delight  of  the  whole  five.  The 
sight,  touch,  taste,  smell,  and  hearing, 
of  the  present  generation,  have  all  been 
laid  under  incalculable  obligations  to 
the  multifarious  erudition  of  this  illus- 
trious "  Secretary  for  the  Home  De- 
partment," this  Purveyor  General  of  all 
sorts  of  food,  aerial  and  substantial,  to 
the  innumerable  family  of  the  Senses. 


In  a  word,  the  charter  of  our  nature 
does  not  appear  to  have  furnished  us 
with  the  means  of  enjoying  a  single 
gratification, either  solid  or  intellectual, 
to  the  improvement  of  whicii  Dr.  Kitch- 
ener's Precepts,  (peptic,  gastronomic, 
olfactory,  or  musical,)  will  not  be  found 
in  some  degree  to  conduce.  Are  you 
short-sighted  ?  He  will  forthwith  hand 
you  the  third  edition  of  his  Practical 
Observations  on  Telescopes,  Opera 
Glasses,  and  Spectacles.  Does  your 
Taste  need  any  refinement  ?  He  will 
educate  your  palate,  by  reading  you  a 
gastronomic  lecture  from  the  fourth  e- 
dition  of  his  Cook's  Oracle  ;  or  lead 
you  to  scent,  in  all  the  luxuriousness  of 
imagination,  the  delicious  fumes  of  the 


ceremony  ?  1  know  wliat  it  means  ;  let  the  man  come  and  measure  me  for  my  coffin." 
He  said,  that  being  acquitted  of  cowardice,  and  being  persuaded  on  the  coolest  reflection, 
that  he  had  acted  for  the  best,  and  should  act  so  again,  he  was  not  unwilling  to  sutler.  He 
desired  to  be  shot  on  the  quarter-deck,  not  where  common  malefactors  are  : — came  out  at 
twelve — sat  down  in  a  chair,  for  he  would  not  kneel,  and  refused  to  have  his  face  covered, 
that  his  countenance  might  show  whether  he  feared  death  ;  but  being  told  that  it  might 
frighten  his  executioners,  he  submitted  ;  gave  the  signal  at  once  ;  received  one  shot 
through  the  head,  another  through  the  heart,  and  fell." 

t  Many  years  after  that  tragedy  was  acted,  I  received  a  most  authentic  and  shocking 
confirmation  of  the  justice  of  my  suspicions.  October  21,  1783,  being  with  her  Royal 
Highness  Princess  Amelie  at  her  villa  at  Gunnersbury,  among  many  interesting  anecdotes 
which  I  have  set  down  in  another  place,  she  told  me,  that  while  admiral  Byng's  affair  was 
depending,  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle  sent  Lady  Sophia  Egerton  to  her  the  Princess,  to 
begher  to  he  for  the  execution  of  Admiral  Byng.  They  thought,  added  the  Princess,  that 
unless  he  was  put  to  death.  Lord  Anson  could  not  be  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty.  In- 
deed, continued  the  Princess,  I  was  already  for  it,  the  officers  would  never  have  fought,  if 
he  had  not  been  executed.  I  replied,  that  I  thought  his  death  most  unjust,  and  the  sen- 
tence a  most  absurd  contradiction. 

Lady  Sophia  Egerton  was^wife  of  a  clergyman,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Durham.  What 
a  complication  of  horrors !  women  employed  on  a  job  of  blood  ! 
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thousand  and  one  savoury  dishes  he 
has  taught  us  (with  such  exquisite 
science  and  ingenuity)  to  prepare. 
Finally,  should  the  planet  of  discord 
sway  in  the  ascendant  with  you,  he 
can  immediately  still  the  stormy  pas- 
sions of  your  soul,  by  breathing  forth 
strains  of  power 

"  To  sooth  the  savage  breast, 
To  soften  rocks,  and  bend  the  knotted  oak." 

In  short,  he  will  breathe  into  your"  dull 
ear,"  in  the  twinkling  of  a  gnat's  eye, 
half  a  hundred  English  Melodies,  from 
the  original  scores,  and  early  printed 
copies — in  his  own  library  ! 

Apropos  of  the  Doctor's  Observa- 
tions on  Vocal  Music. 

This  is  a  very  pleasant  and  unassum- 
ing little  volume,  and  contains  direc- 
tions not  only  likely  to  be  useful  to  pro- 
fessional persons,  but  also  to  amateurs. 
The  emphasis  of  music  has  long  been 
neglected.  Thus,  in  some  of  our  much 
celebrated  songs,  we  have  the  finest 
part  of  the  melody  dwelling  upon  some 
insignificant  preposition  or  conjunction 
of  the  least  possible  importance  in  the 
line.  All  these  are  deservedly  depre- 
cated in  the  volume  before  us.  This 
subject  has,  however,  been  discussed  at 
large,  both  by  Sheridan  and  Walker. 

The  advice  to  professional  singers  is 
here  repeated  from  a  former  work  of 
Dr.  Kitchener's.  The  remarks  are 
valuable;  but  we  cannot  approve  of 
these  eternal  quotations  from  his  own 
books.  It  is  unworthy  a  man  capable, 
as  our  author  is,  of  saying  something- 
fresh  and  smart  whenever  occasion  may 
require. 

Dr.  Kitchener  is  averse  to  the  mod- 
ern style  of  embellishing  songs.  He 
prefers,  and  with  good  reason,  the  omis- 
sion of  the  fantastical  apngiatura. 

"  The  c/iPjf-rf'cEjryre  of  difficulty  (says 
he,)  is  a  plain  English  Ballad,  which 
is,  'when  unadorned, adorned  the  most;' 
and  indeed  will  hardly  admit  of  any 
ornament  beyond  an  apogiatura  :  this 
style  of  song  is  less  understood  than 
any  ;  and  though  apparently,  from  its 
simplicity,  very  easy — yet  to  warble 
a  ballad  with  graceful  expression,  re- 
quires quite  as  much  real  judgment, 
and  attentive  consideration  of  every 
note  and  every  syllable,  as  it  does  to 
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execute  the  most  difficult  Bravura—' 
the  former  is  an  appeal  to  the  heart — 
the  latter  merely  plays  about  the  ear, 
and  seldom  excites  any  sensation  be- 
yond. 

"  Who  would  not  rather  hear  Miss 
Stephens  sing  an  old  ballad  than  any 
bravura  ? — although  her  beautiful  voice 
is  equally  calculated  to  give  every  effect 
to  the  most  florid  song. 

"  The  general  admiration  pretended 
to  be  given  to  Italian  music  is  a  despi- 
cable piece  of  affectation — yet  vanity 
prevails  so  much  over  the  very  sense  of 
pleasure,  that  the  Italian  Opera  is  more 
frequented  by  people  of  rank  than  any 
other  public  diversion,  who,  to  avoid 
the  imputation  of  want  of  taste,  submit 
to  some  hours  of  painful  attendance  on 
it  every  week,  and  talk  of  it  in  raptures 
which  their  hearts  never  felt. 

"  Dr.  Burney  says,  '  an  elegant  and 
graceful  melody,  exquisitely  sung  by  a 
fine  voice,  is  sure  to  engage  attention, 
and  to  create  delight,  without  instru- 
mental assistance.  In  a  solo,  performed 
by  a  great  master,  the  less  the  accompa- 
niment is  heard  the  better.  Hence  it 
should  seem  as  if  the  harmony  of  accu- 
mulated vocal  parts,  or  the  tumult  of 
instrumental,  was  no  more  than  succe- 
daneum  to  a  mellifluous  voice,  or  single 
instrument  of  the  first  class.' 

"  Pathos,  or  expression,  says  Dr. 
Beattie, '  is  the  chief  excellence  of  mu- 
sic. Without  this,  it  may  amuse  the 
ear,  it  may  give  a  little  exercise  to  the 
mind  of  the  hearer,  it  may  for  a  mo- 
ment withdraw  our  attention  from  the 
anxieties  of  life,  it  may  shew  the  per- 
former's dexterity,  the  skill  of  the  com- 
poser, and  the  merit  of  the  instruments, 
and  in  all  or  any  of  these  ways  it  may 
afford  a  slight  pleasure,  but  without  en- 
gaging the  affections  it  can  never  yield 
that  permanent,  useful,  and  heartfelt 
satisfaction — which  legislatures,  civil, 
niilitar}',  and  ecclesiastical,  have  ex- 
pected from  it.' 

"  The  finest  compositions  frequently 
fail  of  producing  half  the  impression 
they  are  capable  of  making  on  the  mind, 
from  being  sung  with  an  injudicious 
emphasis,  or  a  false  accent — which  is 
very  easily  caught,  and  is  extremely 
difficult  to  cure. 
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"  To  guard  against  this  frequent  fault, 
a  singer  must  endeavour  to  find  a  judi- 
cious friend,  who  can  and  will  set  him 
right  when  he  misses  the  poetical  ac- 
cent ;  which  is  the  sin  that  doth  most 
«asily  beset  an  ear  of  high  musical  sus- 
ceptibility. 

"  Tosi  very  judiciously  says,  '  The 
correction  of  friends  that  have  knowl- 
edge instructs  very  much ;  but  still 
greater  advantage  may  be  gained  from 
the  ill-natured  critics  ;  for  the  more  in- 
tent they  are  to  discover  defects,  the 
greater  benefit  may  be  received  from 
them,  and  without  any  obligation.' 

"  He  should  be  provided  with  differ- 
ent sets  of  graces  and  cadences,  &c. 
for  each  air,  so  that  when  encored  he 
may  not  continually  repeat  the  same 
like  a  barrel  organ  : — to  avoid  this  most 
effectually,  if  he  is  ambitious  of  attaining 
the  highest  rank  in  his  profession,  he 
should  be  provided  with  at  least  two  or 
three  musical  admirers ;  defects  not  ob- 
served by  one,  another  may  easily  cor- 
rect for  you. 

"  A  most  accomplished  and  agreea- 
ble songstress,  who  was  universally  al- 
lowed to  sing  with  more  good  taste  and 
good  sense  than  any  of  her  contempo- 
raries, assured  one  of  my  friends  that 
she  owed  the  uniform  excellence  of  her 
performance  to  an  honest  old  German 
violoncello  player,  who  had  discrimi- 
nation to  hear  when  she  deviated  from 
her  usual  pure  style  (which  first-rate 
artists  sometimes  do),  and  candour  and 
kindness  enough  to  tell  her  his  real 
opinion.  Before  she  sung  she  re- 
hearsed before  her  old  friend,  and  beg- 
ged him  to  point  out  every  thing  he 
thought  might  be  mended,  which  he 
commonly  did  in  these  words, '  Pray, 


madame,  do  dat  passage  ofer  akain,  and 
ting  [think]  all  de  dime  you  zing.' 

"  Jonathan  Battishill,  who  had  con- 
siderable practice  as  a  singing-master, 
used  to  say  he  had  quite  as  much  trou- 
ble in  unlearning  his  pupils  what  they 
did  wrong,  as  teaching  them  how  to 
do  right.  The  following  anecdote  I 
was  favoured  with  by  a  pupil  of  his  : 
Battishill,  who  was  an  excellent  mim- 
ic, after  he  had  given  him  a  few  les- 
sons, and  endeavoured  to  correct  some 
habits  of  his  pupil  which  he  did  not 
like,  addressed  him  thus  :  '  Are  you  a 
good-tempered  fellow  ?  will  you  for- 
give me  if  I  take  you  off?  I  know  of no 
other  way  of  shewing  you  the  absurd 
tricks  you  play,  than  by  imitating 
them.'  The  gentleman  who  related 
the  above  (verbatim)  to  me,  assured 
me,  that  he  believed  that  Battishill 
'  taught  him  more  by  this  pleasantry 
than  he  should  have  learned  from  half 
a  year's  lecturing.' 

"  Even  the  strains  of  our  sublime 
Handel,  and  our  Orpheus  Britanicus, 
Purcell,  however  delightful  to  the  ear, 
produce  httle  effect  on  the  mind  when 
sung  as  they  commonly  are — 

'  Let  the  bright  seraphims  in  burning  row 
Their  loud  uplifted  angel  trumpets  blow.' 

without  altering  the  harmony  or  melo- 
dy ;  but  by  accenting  the  poetry, 

'  Let  the  brig^ht  seraphims  in  bijrning  row, 
Their  loQd  uplifted  angel  trumpets  blow  ' 

the  expression  of  this  noble  song,  to 
those  who  think  as  well  as  hear,  will 
be  infinitely  improved.  '  He  shall  feed 
his  flock,'  and  '  He  was  despised,'  are 
examples  of  equally  false  emphasis. 
'  Fairest  Isle,'  is  one  of  Purcell's  ex- 
traordinary mistakes." 


THE    PERCY   ANECDOTES. 

NO.  20—27. 


LOVE  OF  COUNTRY. 

PATRIOTISM,  or  the  love  of  coun- 
try,  is  so  general,  that  no  spot, 
even  were  it  a  dwsert,  but  is  remember- 
ed with  pleasure,  provided  it  is  our 
own.  The  Cretans  called  it  by  a  name 
which  indicated  a  mother's  love  for  her 
children.  The  Ethiopian  imagines  that 
God  made  his  sands  and  deserts,  while 


angels  only  were  employed  in  forming 
the  rest  of  the  globe.  The  Arabian 
tribe  of  Ouadelin  conceive  that  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  rise  only  for  them. 
The  Maltese,  insulated  on  a  rock,  dis- 
tinguish their  island  by  the  appellation 
of  "  The  Flower  of  the  World  ;"  and 
the  Caribbees  esteem  their  country  a 
Paradise,  and  themselves  alone  men. 


The  Percy  Anecdotes. 
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The  Abbe  de  Lille  relates  of  an  In- 
dian, who,  amid  the  splendour  of  Paris, 
beholding  a  banana  tree  in  the  Jardin 
des  Flantesj  bathed  it  with  his  tears, 
and  for  a  moment  seemed  to  be  trans- 
ported to  his  own  land.  And  when  an 
European  advised  some  American  In- 
dians to  emigrate  to  another  district, 
''  What,"  said  they,  "  shall  we  say  to 
the  bones  of  our  fathers  !  arise,  and  fol- 
low us  to  a  foreign  country." 

Bosnian  relates,  that  the  negroes  of 
the  gold  coast  of  Africa  are  so  desirous 
of  being  buried  in  their  own  country, 
that  if  a  man  die  at  some  distance  from 
it,  and  his  friends  are  not  able  to  take 
his  entire  body  to  his  native  spot,  they 
cut  off  his  head,  one  arm,  and  one  leg  ; 
cleanse  them,  boil  them,  and  then  carry 
them  to  the  desired  spot,  where  they 
inter  them  with  great  solemnity.  And 
the  Javanese  have  such  an  affection  for 
the  place  of  their  nativity,  that  no  ad- 
vantages can  induce  the  agricultural 
tribes,  in  particular,  to  quit  the  tombs 
of  their  fathers. 

The  Norwegians,  proud  of  their  bar- 
ren summits,  inscribe  upon  their  rix 
dollars,  "  spirit,  loyalty,  valour,  and 
whatever  is  honourable,  let  the  world 
learn  among  the  rocks  of  Norway." 

THE    STATES    GENERAL    OF   FORMER 
TIMES. 

When  Philip  the  Third,  King  of 
Spain,  sent  his  ambassador  to  treat 
with  the  states  of  Holland  about  their 
independence,  he  was  shown  into  an 
anti-chamber,  where  he  waited  to  see 
the  members  of  the  states  pass  by.  He 
staid  for  some  time,  and  seeing  none 
but  a  parcel  of  plain  dressed  men  with 
bundles  in  their  hands  (which,  as  many 
came  from  distant  provinces,  contained 
their  linen  and  provisions,^  he  turned 
to  his  interpreter,  and  asked  him  when 
the  states  would  come  ?  The  man  re- 
plied, that  those  were  the  members 
whom  he  saw  go  by.  The  envoy,  on 
this,  wrote  to  the  commanders-in-chief 
of  the  Spanish  army  to  advise  the  king, 
his  master,  to  make  peace  as  soon  as 
possible.  In  his  letter  was  this  re- 
markable passage  :  "  I  expected  to 
have  seen  in  the  states  a  splendid  ap- 
pearance ;  but  instead  of  that,  I  saw 
only  a  parcel  of  plain  dressed  men,  with 
sensible  faces,  who  came  into  council 


with  their  provisions  in  their  hands. 
Their  parsimony  will  ruin  the  king, 
my  master,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  if 
it  be  continued,  for  there  is  no  contend- 
ing with  people,  whose  nobles  can  live 
upon  a  shilling  a  day,  and  will  do  every 
thing  for  the  service  of  the  country." 
The  king,  struck  with  this  account, 
agreed  to  treat  with  them  as  an  inde- 
pendent state,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war. 

VASCO  DE  GAMA. 

The  discovery  of  India,  to  which 
such  great  advances  had  been  made  by 
Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  was,  thirty- 
four  years  after  his  death,  accomplished 
through  the  heroic  intrepidity  of  the  il- 
lustrious \  asco  de  Gama. 

The  voyage  of  Gama  has  been  call- 
ed merely  a  coasting  one,  and  therefore 
much  less  dangerous  and  heroical  than 
that  of  Columbus  or  Magellan.  But 
this,  it  is  presumed,  is  an  opinion  has- 
tily taken  up,  and  founded  on  igno- 
rance. Columbus  and  Magellan  ua- 
dertook  to  navigate  unknown  oceans, 
and  so  did  Gama,  who  stood  out  to  sea 
for  upwards  of  three  months  tempes- 
tuous weather,  in  order  to  double  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  hitherto  deemed 
impassable.  The  tempests  which  af- 
flicted Columbus  and  Magellan,  are 
described  by  their  different  historians  as 
far  less  tremendous  than  those  which 
attacked  Gama.  The  poet  of  the  Sea- 
sons, in  depicting  a  tempest  at  sea,  se- 
lects that  encountered  by  Gama,  as  an 
example  of  all  that  is  most  terrific  in 
this  conflict  of  elements. 

"  With  «ucli  mad  seas,  the  daring;  Gama  fought. 
For  many  a  day,  and  many  a  dreadful  iiig^ht; 
Incessant  labouring  round  the  stormy  Cape, 
By  bold  ambition  led." 

From  every  circumstance,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Gama  had  determined  not  to 
return  unless  he  discovered  India. — 
Nothing  less  than  such  a  resolution  to 
perish,  or  attain  his  point,  could  have 
led  him  on.  It  was  this  resolution 
which  inspired  him,  when,  on  the  gen- 
eral mutiny  of  his  crew,  he  put  the 
chief  conspirators  and  all  the  pilots  in 
irons  ;  while  he  himself,  with  his  faitli- 
ful  brother,  Coello,  and  a  iew  others, 
stood  night  and  day  to  the  helm,  until 
they  doubled  the  Cape,  and  beheld  the 
road  to  India  before  thenx.     It  was  this 
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which  made  him  still  persevere,  when 
he  fell  into  the  strong  current  of  Ethio- 
pia, that  drove  him  for  a  time  he  knew 
not  whither,  How  different  the  con- 
duct of  Columbus !  When  steering 
southward  in  search  of  a  continent,  he 
met  great  currents,  which  he  imagined 
were  the  rising  of  the  sea,  towards  the 
canopy  of  heaven  ;  which,  for  aught  he 
knew,  say  the  authors  of  the  Universal 
History,  he  might  touch  towards  the 
South  ;  he  therefore  turned  his  course, 
and  steered  to  the  west ;  from  which, 
after  all,  he  returned  without  being  cer- 
tain whether  the  land  he  discovered  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Oroonoko,  was  an 
island  or  a  continent. 

A  GREEK  ADVENTURE. 

The  only  Greek  ship  that  ever  touch- 
ed at  an  American  port,  arrived  there 
in  1 8 1 1  ;  she  was  called  the  Jerusa- 
lem, and  had  a  cargo  of  wines  ;  in  en- 
tering the  port  of  Boston,  she  ran 
aground,  and  sustained  so  much  da- 
mage, that  it  took  some  months  to  re- 
pair her.  The  captain,  having  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  sell  his  cargo,  proceed- 
ed to  the  Havana,  where  he  was  not 
more  successful.  He  then  return- 
ed to  Boston,  and  having  become  in- 
volved in  law  suits  with  artful  and  de- 
signing men,  his  ship  was  seized,  his 
cargo  sold  at  one  half  of  the  value,  and 
himself  reduced  to  such  distress,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  beg  for  subsistence, 
until  a  subscription  was  opened  to  de- 
fray the  expense  of  his  return  to  his 
own  country.  All  his  crew  died  in 
prison. 

ANGLO-INDIAN   BIERCHANT. 

At  Hyderabad,  in  the  East-Indies, 
there  resides  a  famous  English  mer- 
chant, who  holds  a  singular  sort  of 
durbar  every  morning,  at  which  you 
may  see  shroffs  and  merchants,  officers 
and  nobles,  coming  to  beg,  borrow, 
lend,  or  transact  business  ;  all  which  is 
done  according  to  the  native  customs. 
These  Mr.  P.  observes  in  every  thing 
connected  with  his  establishment ;  even 
when  alone,  to  the  sitting  on  the  floor 
to  a  dinner  served  in  their  fashion ; 
reading  the  Arabian  Nigiits  with  his 
Moorish  wives  ;  presiding  at  nautches, 
and  listening  with  pleasure  to  the  mu- 
sical sounds  of  the  native  tom-tom. 
He  is  a  man  of  uncommon  talent 


and  great  information ;  very  popular, 
both  with  the  natives  and  the  British, 
for  his  liberality,  ready  and  obliging 
politeness,  and  unbounded  hospitality 
to  all.  The  choice  of  an  eastern  mode 
of  life  is  with  him  not  altogether  un- 
natural. He  was  born  of  a  native 
mother,  a  female  of  Delhi,  of  good  de- 
scent. He  was  sent  to  England  when 
a  boy  for  education  ;  returned  early  to 
this  country,  and  long  commanded  a 
large  body  of  horse  in  the  Deccan,  un- 
der native  chiefs. 

FRENCH  REFUGEES. 

No  event,  either  in  ancient  or  modern 
times,  ever  created  so  many  exiles  as 
the  French  revolution  ;  notwithstand- 
standing  the  difficulty  which  often  oc- 
curred of  escaping  from  the  merciless 
fangs  of  the  guillotine,  by  which  so 
many  thousands  were  immolated  in 
the  sacred  name  of  liberty.  The  fol- 
lowing numerical  estimate  of  the  emi- 
gration from  France,  between  the  14th 
of  July,  1789,  and  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1790,  was  published  at  Paris,  by 
order  of  the  Directory.  The  total 
number  was  124,000,  including 
9000  Women  of  the  nobility. 
16,920  Noblemen. 
28,000  Priests. 

404  Belonging  to  the  parliament. 
8492  Nobles  in  the  military  line. 
9933  Landed  proprietors. 
2867  Lawyers. 
230  Bankers. 
7801  Merchants. 
324  Attornej's  (notaires.) 
528  Physicians. 
540  Surgeons. 
3268  Farmers. 

2000  Nobles  in  the  naval  service. 
22,729  Artisans. 
2800  Servants. 
3000  Wives  of  artisans. 
3033  Children  of  both  sexes. 
4428  Nuns  (religieuses.) 
England,   notwithstanding  the  long- 
cherished   national  enmity,    was    the 
lirst,  last,  and  best  asylum  of  the  French 
emigrants,  who  were  not  only  received 
and  treated  with  the  utmost  individual 
hospitality,  but  had  also  the  most   mu- 
nificent support  from  the  British   gov- 
ernment ;    a  support  which  was  neveir 
for  a  moment  withheld,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution,  until  after 
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the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  The 
following  suras  granted,  during  a  pe- 
riod of  eight  years  only,  by  parliament, 
for  the  relief  the  suffering  clergy  and 
laity  of  France,  are  a  proud  monument 
of  national  liberality. 

In  1795     .     .     .     ^136,959 

1796  .     .     .        269,440 

1797  .     .     •        379,000 

1798  .     .     .  12,627 

1799  .     .     .        233,574 

1800  .     .     .        302,798 

1801  .     .     .        277,772 

1802  .     .     .         173,535 

It  appears  from  the  registers  of  the 
ahen  office,  that  on  the  28th  of  Februa- 
ry, 1800,  the  number  of  French  emi- 
grants residing  in  Great  Britain,  was 
9774.  Of  these,  5621  were  clergy, 
and  4153  laity,  including  530  domestic 
servants. 

"  GEORGE    BARNWELL." 

Lillo's  tragedy  of  "  George  Barn- 
well," which  is  a  great  favourite  at  the 
country  theatres,  and  usually  perform- 
ed once  during  the  holidays,  every  sea- 
son, at  Covent  Garden  and  Drury 
Lane,  was  so  popular  when  first  pro- 
duced at  the  latter  theatre,  that  it  was 
performed  twenty  nights  in  succession 
to  crowded  houses  ;  and  Caroline, 
Queen  to  George  the  Second,  sent  to 
the  theatre  for  the  manuscript,  in  order 
that  she  might  peruse  it. 

This  tragedy  has  generally  been  con- 
sidered as  an  useful  admonition  to 
youth  ;  and  on  one  occasion  at  least,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  means  of  rescu- 
ing a  young  man  from  perdition.  This 
was  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  in 
1752,  when  Mr.  Ross  played  George 
Barnwell,  and  Mrs.  Pritchard,  Mill- 
wood. A  few  nights  afterwards,  Dr. 
Barrowby,  the  physician  to  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital  was  sent  for  by  a 
young  gentleman  in  Great  St.  Helen's, 
who  was  apprenticed  to  a  very  eminout 
merchant.  He  found  him  very  ill, 
and,  as  he  suspected,  of  a  complaint 
beyond  the  reach  of  medicine.  The 
nurse  told  him,  that  he  sighed  at  times 
so  very  heavily,  that  she  was  sure 
something  lay  heavy  on  his  mind. — 
The  doctor  requested  to  be  alone  with 
the  patient,  when  after  much  solicita- 
tion, he  prevailed  on  the  youth  to  \w~ 
bosom  himself.     He  said  he  was  tlie 


second  son  of  a  gentleman  of  fortune  in 
Hertfordshire  5  that  he  had  formed  an 
improper  acqiiaintance  whh  a  female, 
which  had  caused  him  to  embezzle  and 
expend    money  belonging  to  his  em- 
ployer, to  the  amount  of  ji'200.     7' wo 
nights  before  the  doctor  saw  him,  he 
had  seen  Mr.  Ross  and  Mrs.  Pritchard 
pla}-  in  George  Barnwell,  and  was   so 
forcibly  struck  witii  tlie  coincidence  be- 
tween his  own  case  and    tliat  of  Barn- 
well, that  he  had  not  enjoyed  a   mo- 
ment's peace  since,  and  wished   to  die, 
that  he  might  avoid  the  shame  which 
he  saw  hanging  over   him.     The  doc- 
tor offered  to  intercede  with  the  father 
of  the  young  man   for  the   money,  and 
assured  him  that  if  he  failed   in  getting 
it  by  that  means,  tbat  he  would  turnish 
it  hiiuself.     The  father,  who  had  been 
sent   for,   soon   arrived.      The  doctor 
took  him  into  a  private  room,  and  after 
explaining  the  whole  case  of  the  son's 
illness,  entreated  him  to  save  the  hon- 
our of  his    family,  and   the   life  of  his 
son.     The  father  instantly  went  to  his 
banker  for  the  money,  while  the  doctor 
returned   to  his  patient,  and   informed 
him  that  every  thing  would  be  arrang- 
ed to  his  satisfaction,  as  his  father  would 
soon  return  with  peace  and  forgiveness, 
and  never  mention   or  even  think  of 
the  subject  again. 

The  youth,  relieved  from  the  load 
with  which  his  mind  was  oppressed, 
soon  recovered,  and  afterwards  became 
a  very  eminent  merchant.  Mr.  Ross, 
the  performer  who  had  been  so  instru- 
mental in  saving  this  young  man,  and 
who  relates  the  circumstance,  says,  he 
never  knew  either  the  gentleman  or  his 
name,  but  that  for  nine  or  ten  years  af- 
terwards he  always  received  on  his 
benefit  a  sealed  note,  inclosing  ten 
guineas,  with  these  words  : — "  A '  tri- 
bute of  gratitude  from  one  who  was 
highly  obliged,  and  saved  from  ruin, 
by  seeing  Mr.  Ross's  performance  of 
Barnwell." 

Sir, — You  lately  inserted  in  the  Lit- 
erary  Gazette  the  declaration  of  war 
issued  by  a  Turkish  Sultan  against  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  ;  as  a  counter- 
part to  it,  I  send  you  the  following. 

Before  the  expedition  of  the  Turks 
against  the  island  of  Candia,  in  1645, 
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the  Sultan  Ibrahim  addressed  to  all  the 
Pachas  and  i]eys  of  his  empire  the  fol- 
lowing Firman,  which  is  distinguished 
from  others  by  the  lofty  titles  of  the  au- 
thor,  and  by  its  poetical  conclusion. 

"  Sultan  Ibrahim,  Son  of  the  AJ[ost 
Mighty  Emperor  that  ever  reigned  ; 
Cousin  of  the  Almighty  G —  ;  King  of 
the  Turks  in  Greece,  in  Samaria,  Da- 
mascus, Phrygia,  in  Great  and  Little 
Egypt,  Alexandria,  Armenia  and  Ara- 
bia 3  King  of  the  Kings  of  the  whole 
world  ;  who  dwells  in  the  holy  capital 
of  Paradise  ;  Lord  of  all  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Armenia,  and  of  the  greatest  part 
of  Europe  ;  Prince  of  Jericho,  Guar- 
dian of  the  grave  of  the  Prophet  of 
God,  and  of  his  works  ;  the  great 
Light  of  the  world  from  the  rising 
to  the  setting  of  the  sun  ;  Lord  of 
the  Lords,  and  Prince  of  the  Prin- 
ces of  this  world  ;  the  Terror  and 
Destruction  of  the  Christians,  the  hope 
of  the  Osmans  and  the  Circumcised  ; 
the  incomparable  Treasure,  the  Holy 
and  Venerable." — [He  was  perhaps 
the  most  debauched  prince  that  ever 
sat  on  a  throne.  The  rape  of  the 
Mufti's  daughter,  whom  he  sent  back 
to  her  father  with  ignominy  a  kw  days 
afterwards,  cost  him  his  throne  and 
life,  in  l649.] 

"  The  Sultan  Amurat  of  immortal 
memory,  Grand  Signior  of  the  Turks, 
Our  predecessor  and  beloved  brother, 
had  long  formed  the  plan  to  take  from 
the  Christians  the  little  island  of  Malta, 
and  to  destroy  their  galleys  :  but  when 
he  was  on  the  point  of  executing  he 
died,  and  left  it  to  Us  to  accomplish  ; 
We  therefore  intend  now  to  begin  ;  es- 
pecially as  the  Christian  galleys,  re- 
gardless of  Our  fury,  have  taken  the 
ship  which  had  on  board  Our  Sultana 
Zafine  and  the  Kislar  Aga,  which  last 
fell  in  the  battle  with  the  infidels.  We 
therefore  enjoin  and  command  all  our 
Pachas  and  Beys  to  come  with  their 
ships  to  Constantinople  to  join  Our 
Imperial  fleet,  for  We  are  resolved  that 
this  year  shall  be  the  terror,  not  only 
of  all  Christendom,  but  of  the  whole 
world,  and  that  by  the  great  number 
of  Our  ships  and  galleys,  and  by  the 
dreadful  roar  of  Our  cannon,  the  sun, 
the  moon,  and  the  stars  shall  tremble, 
the  fish   shall   hide  themselves  in  the 


profoundest  depths  of  the  ocean,  the 
beasts  of  the  earth  shall  quake,  and 
the  trees  of  the  forest  be  rooted  up,  to 
shew  Christendom,  by  this  vast  power, 
how  We  revenge  the  loss  of  our  Sul- 
tana and  Our  Kislar  Aga — Given  in 
Our  city,"  &c. 

LEARNED  APOTHECARY. 

In  an  Act  of  Parliament  made  in 
1815,  entitled  ''  An  Act  for  the  better 
regulating  the  practice  of  Apotheca- 
ries," there  is  a  very  salutary  clause, 
which  enacts,  "  that  from  and  after  the 
first  day  of  August,  1815,  it  shall  not 
be  lawful  for  any  person  (except  per- 
sons already  in  practice  as  such)  to 
practice  as  an  apothecary  in  any  part 
of  England  or  Wales,  unless  he  or  they 
shall  have  been  examined  by  the  Court 
of  Examiners  of  the  Apothecaries  Com- 
pany, and  shall  have  received  a  certifi- 
cate as  such." 

The  first  conviction  under  this  Act 
took  place  at  the  Staffordshire  Lent 
Assizes  of  1819,  before  Sir  WiUiara 
Garrow,  when  the  Apothecaries  Com- 
pany brought  an  action  ngainst  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Warburton,  for  having 
practised  as  an  apothecary  without  be- 
ing duly  qualified.  The  defendant  it 
appeared  was  the  son  of  a  man,  who  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life  had  been  a 
gardener,  but  afterwards  set  up  as  a 
cow  leech.  The  facts  were  stated  by 
Mr.  Dauncey  for  the  prosecution,  and 
supported  by  evidence. 

JMr.  Jervis,  for  the  defence,  called 
the  father  of  the  defendant,  Arnold 
Warburton,  to  prove  that  he  had  prac- 
tised as  an  apothecary  before  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act. 

Cross-examined  hy  Mr.  Dauncey. 

Mr.  Dauncey.  Mr.  Warburton, 
have  you  always  been  a  surgeon  ? 

Witness  appealed  to  the  Judge  whe- 
ther this  was  di  proper  answer. 

The  Judge.  I  have  not  heated  any 
answer.  Mr.Dauncey  has  put  a  question. 

Witness.     Must  I  answer  it  ? 

Judge.     Yes  :    why  do  you  object  ? 

Witness.  I  don't  think  it  a  proper 
answer. 

Judge.  I  presume  you  mean  ques- 
tion, and  I  differ  from  you  in  opinion. 

The  witness  not  answering,  Mr.- 
Dauncey repeated— Have  you  always 
been  a  surgeon  ? 
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.    Witness.     I  am  a  surgent. 

Dauncey.  Can  you  spell  the  wt)rd 
you  have  mentioned  ? 

Witness.  My  lord,  is  tliat  a  fair 
answer  ? 

Judge.     I  think  it  a  fair  question. 

Witness.     "  S  y  u  r  g  u  n  t." 

Mr.  Dauncey.  I  am  unfortunately 
hard  of  hearing  ;  have  the  goodness  to 
repeat  what  you  have  said,  sir. 

Witness.     "  S  u  r  g  e  n  d." 

Mr.  Dauncey.  S — ,  what  did  you 
say  next  to  S,  sir  ? 

Witness.     "  S  y  u  r  g  u  n  d.'' 

Mr.  Dauncey.  Very  well,  sir,  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied. 

Judge.  As  I  take  down  the  word 
sur — ,  please  to  favour  me  with  it  once 
more. 

Witness.     "  S  u  r  g  u  n  t." 

Judge.     How,  sir  ? 

Witness.     "  S  e  r  g  u  n  d." 

Jxidge.     Very  well. 

Mr.  Dauncey.  Sir,  have  you  al- 
ways been  what  you  say  ?  that  word, 
I  mean,  which  you  have  just  spelt  ? 
(A  long  pause.) 

Mr.  Dauncey.  I  am  afraid,  sir,  you 
do  not  often  take  so  much  time  to  stu- 
dy the  cases  which  come  before  you, 
as  you  do  to  answer  my  question. — "  I 
do  not,  sir."  "  Well,  sir,  will  you 
please  to  answer  it  ?"  (A  long  pause, 
but  no  reply. — )  "  Well,  what  were 
you  originally,  Doctor  Warburton  ?" 

Witness.  "  S  y  u  r  g  e  n  d."  "  When 
you  first  took  to  business,  what  was 
that  business  ?  Were  you  a  gardener, 
Dr.  Warburton  ?" — "  S  u  r  g  e  n  t.'' — 
"  I  do  not  ask  you  to  spell  that  word 
again  ;  but  before  you  were  of  that 
profession,  what  were  you  ?" — 
"  S  e  r  g  u  n  t." 

Mr.  Dauncey.  My  lord,  I  fear  I 
have  thrown  a  spell  over  this  poor 
man,  wiiich  I  fear  he  cannot  get  rid  of. 

Judge.  Attend,  witness  ;  3rou  are 
now  to  answer  the  questions  put  to 
you.  You  need  not  spell  that  word 
any  more. 

Mr.  Dauncey.  When  was  you  a 
gardener  ? 

Witness.  I  never  was.  The  wit- 
ness then  stated,  that  he  never  employ- 
ed himself  in  gardening ;  he  first  was  a 
farmer, — his  father  was  a  farmer.  He 
(witness)  ceased  to  be  a  farmer  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  ago ;  he  ceased  be- 
cause he  had  then  learnt  that  business 


which  he  now  is.  "  Who  did  you  learn 
it  of?" — "Is  that  a  proper  question, 
my  lord  ?"  "  I  see  no  objection  to  it." 
— '•'  Then  I  will  answer  it ;  I  learnt  of 
Dr.  Hulme,  my  brother-in-law  ;  he 
practised  the  same  as  the  Whitworth 
Doctors,&they  were  regular  physicians. 
Mr.  Dauncey.  Where  did  they  take 
their  degrees  ? 

Witness.  I  don't  believe  they  ever 
took  a  degree. — "  Then  were  they  re- 
gular physit^ians  ?'' — "  No  !  I  believe 
they  were  not,  they  were  only  doctors." 
— "  Only  doctors  !  were  they  doctors 
in  law,  physic,  or  divinity  ?" — "  They 
doctored  cows,  and  other  things,  and 
humans  as  well !"  "  Doubtless,  as 
ivell :  and  you,  I  doubt  not,  have  doc- 
tored brute  animals  as  well  as  human 
creatures  ?" — ''  I  have." 

Judge  to  Witness.  "  Did  you  ever 
make  up  any  medicine  by  the  prescrip- 
tion of  a  physician  ?" — "  I  never  did." 
"  Do  you  understand  the  characters 
they  use  for  ounces,  scruples,  and 
drachms  ?"  "  I  do  not."  "  Then 
you  cannot  make  up  their  prescriptions 
from  reading  them  ?" — "  1  cannot,  but 
I  can  make  up  as  good  medicines  in 
my  way,  as  they  can  in  theirs."  "  What 
proportion  does  an  ounce  bear  to  a 
pound  ?" — [A  pause] — "  There  are  l6 
ounces  to  the  pound,  but  we  do  not  go 
by  any  regular  weight,  we  mix  ours 
by  the  hand."  "  Do  you  bleed  ?" — 
"  Yes."  "  With  a  fleam  or  with  a  lan- 
cet ?" — "  With  a  lancet."  "  Do  you 
bleed  from  the  vein  or  from  the  arte- 
ry ?" — ''  From  the  vein."  "  There  is 
an  artery  somewhere  about  the  tem- 
ples, what  is  the  name  of  that  artery  ?" 
— "  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  so  mucli 
learning  as  some  have."  "  Can  you 
tell  me  the  name  of  that  artery  ?" — *■'  I 
do  not  know  which  you  mean."  "  Sup- 
pose, then,  I  was  to  direct  you  to  bleed 
my  servant  or  my  horse  (which  God 
forbid)  in  a  vein,  say  for  instance  in  the 
jugular  vein,  where  should  you  bleed 
him  ?" — "  In  the  neck,  to  be  sure." 

Judge.  I  would  take  every  thing  as 
favourabl}'  for  the  young  man  as  I  prop- 
erly can  ;  but  here  we  have  ignorance 
greater  perhaps  than  ever  appeared  in 
a  court  before,  as  the  only  medium  of 
education  which  this  defendant  cau 
possibly  have  received  in  his  profession. 
Several  other  witnesses  were  exam- 
ined for  the  defence. 
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Baron  Garrow,  in  summing  up,  ob- 
served, tbvtt  this  was  a  question  of  con- 
siderable consequence  to  the  defendant 
in  the  cause,  on  whose  future  prospects 
it  must  have  considerable  influence;  and 
it  was  of  the  last  importance  to  the 
public.  The  learned  Judge  commented 
strongly  on  tiie  ignorance  of  the  defen- 
dant's father,  a  man  more  ignorant  than 
they  liad  ever  before  heard  examined 
in  any  court.  Was  this  man  qualified 
for  professing  any  science,  particular- 
ly one  in  which  the  health  and  even 
the  lives  of  the  public  were  involved  ? 
Yet  through  such  an  impure  medium 
alone  had  the  defendant  received  his 
knowledge  of  the  profession.  1  here 
was  not  the  least  proof  of  ihe  defendant 
having  for  a  single  minute  been  in  a  sit- 
uation to  receive  instruction  from  any 
one  really  acting  as  an  apothecary. 
If  the  jury  thought  that  the  defendant 
had  acted  as  n?i  apothecary  before  the 
time  mentioned  in  the  Ac*,  ihey  would 
find  a  verdict  for  him  ;  but  otherwise, 
they  would  find  for  the  plaintiffs  in  one 
penalty.  The  jury  almost  instantly  re- 
turned a  verdici  for  the  plaintiffs. 

THE  FIRST  MAN  STEALER. 

John  de  Castilla  has  the  infamy  of 
standinp;  first  on  the  list  of  those  whose 
villanies  have  disgraced  the  spirit  of 
commerce,  and  afforded  the  loudest 
complaints  against  the  progress  of  navi- 
gation. Having  made  a  voyage  to  the 
Canaries  in  1447'-,  he  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  value  of  the  cargo  he  procur- 
ed ;  and  by  way  of  indemnification, 
ungratefully  seized  twenty  of  the  na- 
tives of  Gomera,  who  had  assisted  him, 
and  brought  them  as  slaves  to  Portugal. 
Prince  Henry,  however  resented  this 
outrage  ;  and  aftei'  giving  the  captives 
some  valuable  presents  of  clothes,  re- 
stored them  to  freedom  and  their  na- 
tive country. 

A  REAL  beggar's  OPERA. 

At  the  suburb  Opera  House  at  Vi- 
enna, caileii  Schaaspielhause,  Mr. 
Dibdin  witnessed  a  ballet  called  Die 
Berggeist,  and  which  he  describes  in 
his  Bibliographical  Tc.ur.  It  was  per- 
formed entirely  by  chiliven  of  all  ages 
from  three  to  sixteen,  with  the  excep- 


tion of  a  venerable  bearded  old  gentle- 
man, who  was  called  the  genius  of  the 
mountain.  All  the  children  employed 
in  the  ballet  (nearly  one  hundred  and 
twenty  in  number,)  were  either  beggar 
children  and  the  offspring  of  beggars, 
or  of  the  lowest  classes  of  society,  and 
earned  their  livelihoods  by  asking  alms. 
JVIr,  Horschelt,the  author  of  the  drama, 
conceived  the  plan  of  converting  these 
hapless  vagabonds  into  members  of 
some  honest  and  useful  calling.  An 
active  little  match  girl,  who  had  solicit- 
ed alms  in  a  winning  and  graceful  man- 
ner, was  converted  into  Columbine.  A 
young  lad  of  a  sturdy  form  became 
Clown  ;  and  a  slim  youth  was  made  to 
personate  Harlequin ;  and  thus  he 
moulded  and  formed  the  different  cha- 
racters of  his  entertainment,  absolutely 
and  exclusively  out  of  the  very  lowest 
orders  of  soi;iety. 

The  eflec*:  of  this  bullet  was  very 
striking  ;  and  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
piece,  the  stage  was  entirely  filled  with 
the  hundred  and  twenty  juvenile  per- 
formers, divided  into  classes,  according 
to  size,  dress,  and  talent.  After  a  suc- 
cession of  rapid  evolutions,  the  whole 
group  moved  gently  to  the  sound  of  soft 
music,  while  masses  of  purple-tinted 
clouds  descended  around  them.  Some 
of  them  were  received  into  the  clouds, 
which  were  then  lifted  up,  when  they 
displayed  groups  of  the  smallest  chil- 
dren upon  their  very  summits,  united 
by  wreaths  of  roses  ;  while  the  larger 
children  remained  below.  The  entire 
front  of  the  stage,  up  to  the  very  top, 
was  occupied  by  a  most  extraordinary 
and  imposing  sight ;  and  as  the  clouds 
carried  the  whole  of  the  children  up- 
wards, the  curtain  fell,  and  the  piece 
concluded. 


LITERARY  NEWS. 
Travels  multiply  so  fast;  and  are  also  so 
etpeusive,  that  it  has  been  determined  to 
compress  the  really  valuable  substance  of 
the  best  Modern  Travels  in  all  parts  of  the 
World,  into  a  single  volume  in  duodecimo, 
under  the  title  of  the  Unievrsal  Traveller, 
To  add  further  to  the  intrinsic  interest  of 
the  work,  it  will  be  enriched  with  100  en- 
gravings of  the  principal  objects  which  ar- 
rest the  attention  of  travellers,  and  excite 
the  curiosity  of  readers. 
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IN  GREECE,   TURKEY,    AND    THE    HOLY   LAND. 


Concluded, 


rrSHE  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
-*-   has  been  described  in  so   exact  a 
inanner,that  I  shall  forbear  a  repetition 
of  what  has  been  so  often  said  respecting 
it :  the  plan  of  the  edifice  is  so  irregu- 
lar, that  it  requires  a  considerable  time 
to    come    at    the   distribution   of  the 
parts.     The   dome    of    the     circular 
church  in   the   middle   of  which   the 
chapel  of  the  Sepulchre  is  placed,  was 
burned    on    the    twelfth   of  October, 
1807,  and  was  rebuilt  six   months  af- 
ter, conformably    to    the  plans   of  a 
<jreek    architect    of     Constantinople, 
named  Coraeano  Calfa.     The   Latins 
ascribe  this  accident  to  the  Armenians 
and  Greeks,    without    whose    riches, 
however,  the  restoration  could  not  have 
been  made.     Accordingly,  the  Greeks 
iind  in  the  rebuilding,  a  pretext  for  ex- 
cluding the  Latin  Catholics   from   the 
Holy  Sepulchre. 

The  cupola,  built  of  stone  cemented 
•with  stucco,  and  open  like  that  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  is  supported  by 
■six  pilasters,  each  separated  by  an  ar- 
cade, which  forms  a  circular  gallery, 
divided  between  the  different  com- 
munions admitted  into  this  basilick. 

The  Holy  Sepulchre  is  a  low  mar- 
ble altar,  seven  feet  in  length,  and  two 
and  a  half  in  breadth,  enclosed  in  a 
small  square  chapel  built  of  marble, 
lighted  by  rich  and  magnificent  lamps, 
and  entirely  covered  by  hangings  of 
velvet.     A  painting  within,  above  the 
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sacred  stone,  represents  the  triumph  of 
Jesus  Christ  over  death.     It  is  impos- 
sible not   to  feel  a  profound   emotion, 
not  to  be  impressed   with   a   religious 
awe,  on   seeing  this  humble  tomb,  the 
possession  of  which  has   given  rise  to 
mora  disputes  than   that  of  the  finest 
earthly  thrones  ;  of  this  tomb  the  pow- 
er of  which    has    survived    empires, 
which  has  been  so  often  bedewed  with 
tears  of  repentance  and   of  hope,  and 
from  above  which  the  most  ardent  sup- 
plications daily  ascend  to  heaven.     In 
this  mysterious  tabernacle,  before  this 
altar  of  perfumes,  to  which  our  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  from  our  earliest 
infancy,  we  feel  an  irresistible  influence 
— an  overpowering  delight.     This  is 
the  land  promised  by  the  prophets,  and 
guarded  by  angels,  to  which  the  tiara 
of  Constantine,  and  the  brilliant   hel- 
met of  Tancred  did  homage.     Lastly, 
it  would  seem  that  the  regards  of  the 
Eternal  are  more  specially  fixed  on  this 
monument,  the  sacred   pledge  of  the 
pardon  and  redemption  of  man. 

I  quitted  the  chapel,  and  spent  an 
hour  in  visiting  the  different  stations, 
which  the  Italian  monks  who  accom- 
panied me  explained.  By  several  lat- 
eral naves,  beneath  lofty  raults  sup- 
ported by  columns  of  an  order  of  arch- 
itecture unknown  to  me,  we  proceeded, 
sometimes  amid  the  glare  of  thousands 
of  lamps,  and  at  others  feebly  aided  by 
the  uncertain  light  let  in  by  small  glaz- 
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ed  windows.  "  Here,"  said  my  con- 
ductors, "  Christ  was  scourged  ;  here," 
proceeding  onward,  "  his  head  was  in- 
vested with  the  crown  of  thorns  ;"  and, 
still  farther,  "  here  lots  were  drawn  for 
his  garments."  Having  ascended  by 
a  flight  of  steps  winding  spirally  round 
an  enormous  pillar,  we  entered  anoth- 
er church,  on  the  pavement  of  which 
they  imprinted  kisses  :  it  was  Golgo- 
tha. A  monk  who  was  still  busied  in 
reciting  his  prayers,  pointed  to  a  gate 
through  which  the  cleft  in  the  rock 
where  ourSaviour's  cross  was  fixed  was 
to  be  seen.  "  Here,"  said  he  "  is  the 
place  where  opprobrium  and  sorrow 
aided  death  to  consummate  the  triumph 
of  sin.  Here  was  committed  the  crime 
which  dismayed  the  heavens,  scared 
the  sepulchres,  and  shook  the  remotest 
foundations  of  the  earth." 

Christians  of  Coptos,  of  Yemen ,  and 
of  Abj'ssinia,  were  there  prostrated  at 
the  side  of  the  pilgrim  of  Tobolsk,  of 
Novogorod,  or  of  Teflis.  In  quitting 
this  hallowed  spot,  I  said  to  myself, 
alas  !  that  the  sensations  which  these 
great  remembrances  kindle  in  my  soul 
should  be  vain,  useless,  and  lost  to  oth- 
ers !  What  has  the  obscure  traveller, 
sentenced  to  oblivion,  whose  passage 
through  life  will  not  leave  any  eartlily 
trace,  to  do  here  ?  How  is  he  to  speak 
of  Jerusalem,  he  whose  noblest  emo- 
tions were  stifled  between  the  prejudi- 
ces and  the  conformities  of  the  old 
world }  Can  he  comprehend  these 
mysterious  and  prophetic  monuments, 
he  whose  regrets,  the  sad  inheritance 
of  the  commerce  of  men,  and  the  pas- 
sions of  youth,  are  what  alone  bind 
him  to  the  earth  ? 

But  what  an  unknown  and  divine 
language  would  have  been  revealed  to 
Dante,  to  Milton,  to  Racine,  and  to 
Klopstock,  if  they  had  come  hither  to 
listen,  during  the  still  solemnity  of  the 
night,  to  the   sorrowful  hymns  of  the 


daughters  of  Jerusalem  : — if  the  gol- 
den harps  of  these  immortal  bards  had 
accompanied  their  pathetic  strains  amid 
the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Israel ! 

Lastly,  from  the  summit  of  Mount 
Sion,  like  the  bird  whose  soaring  as- 
pect dares  to  fix  itself  stedfastly  on  the 
sun,  Raphael  might  have  snatched  a 
few  additional  traits  to  represent  the 
full  majesty  of  Jehovah. 

With  respect  to  the  general  effect  of 
the  interior  of  this  edifice,  I  may  refer 
those  who  wish  to  form  an  appropriate 
idea  of  it,  to  one  of  the  fine  paintings 
of  Rembrandt,  more  particularly  to 
that  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery. 
In  treating  the  subject  of  the  Samari- 
tan, this  painter  has  been  so  happy, 
that  one  would  be  led  to  suppose  he 
had  spent  all  his  life  in  Palestine.  Pous- 
sin  painted  the  people  of  God  listening 
to  his  voice  in  the  desert ;  and  Rem- 
brandt has  brought  about  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees. 

In  quitting  the  holy  Sepulchre,  and 
following  the  route  of  Mount, Calvary, 
pilgrims  repair  to  what  is  called  the 
palace  of  Pilate  :  this  is  a  large  fab- 
ric, surmounted  by  a  tower,  and  evi- 
dently bears,  in  its  ensemble,  and  each 
of  its  details,  the  character  of  Saracen- 
ic architecture.  I  was  permitted  to 
ascend  to  a  high  terrace,  where  I  de- 
scried the  immense  space  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  temple  of  Solomon  5  on 
its  site  are  two  mosques.* 

I  have  observed  that  this  space  was 
immense ;  two  of  its  sides  are  sur- 
rounded by  buildings  supported  by  ar- 
cades. When  I  made  a  sketch  of  it, 
I  had  behind  me  the  Pool  of  Proba- 
tion ;  [piscina  mirahilis),  and  on  my 
left,  the  long  walls  of  Jerusalem  shut 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  great  enclo- 
sure. The  octagonal  temple,  placed 
in  the  centre,  on  a  platform  paved  with 
marble,  to  which,  passing  beneath  in- 
sulated porticos,  there  is  an  ascent  of  a 


*  The  Turks  are  persuaded  that  Mahomet  descended  from  heaven  to  bless  these 
mosques  ;  and  that  he  visited  Jerusalem,  mounted  on  his  mare,  el-Boraq,  which  is  no 
other  than  an  angel  with  the  body  of  a  winged  horse,  and  the  face  of  a  woman.  The 
prophet  is  to  return  to  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  the  last  judgment,  accompanied  by  Jesus 
Christ,  Roiih  Allah.  (The  spirit  of  God.)  He  will  stride  over  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat, 
with  one  of  his  feet  placed  on  the  temple,  and  the  other  on  the  Djebel-Tor.  His  robe 
will  be  formed  of  the  skin  of  a  young  camel  ;  the  souls  of  the  just  will  nestle  in  it  like 
so  many  insects  ;  and  as  soon  as  Mahomet  perceives,  by  the  weight  of  his  garment,  that 
th€  souls  of  all  true  believers  have  sheltered  themselves  beneath  his  wings,  he  will  take 
his  flight  towards  the  etherial  expanse. 
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few  steps,  was  perhaps  built  on  the  site 
of  the  Sancta  Sanctonun  ;  its  form  is, 
as  well  as  its  ornaments  in  the  highly 
finished  and  tasteful  style  of  Arabic 
architecture.  The  enclosed  space  at 
length  terminates,  being  shut  in  towards 
the  south  by  another  temple,  support- 
ed by  the  crenated  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
which  command,  as  well  as  the  eastern 
wall,  the  valley  of  Jehosophat. 

The  mussulmans  insult  all  those 
not  of  their  own  faith,  whose  indiscreet 
curiosity  has  led  them  to  peep  narrow- 
ly through  the  porticos  of  the  Ecce  Ho- 
mo :  they  make  a  boast  of  having  re- 
fused Sir  Sidney  Smitht  the  favour 
of  visiting  these  monuments. 

I  blush  at  the  small  effect  preduced 
by  ray  feeble  sketch,  when  I  bring  to 
my  recollection  the  magical  effect  of  the 
light  on  these  edifices,  su  ..u '^  in  ilie 
colour  of  their  ornaments,  and  so  ele- 
gant in  their  details.  A  plain  of  turf, 
overspread  with  fountains,  tombs,  and 
palms,  envelops  this  marble  plat- 
form :  its  reverberated  light  is  blended 
with  the  lustre  of  the  enamel  and  gold 
with  wliich  the  mosques  are  covered. 
To  the  west,  behind  the  ramparts,  and 
beyond  the  torrent  of  Cedron,  {el- 
hiiald,)  the  mount  of  olives  (^Djebel 
Tor),  terminates  in  the  hamlet  of  Si- 
loan  :  beyond,  in  a  landscape  embel- 
lished by  the  illusion  of  a  brilliant  and 
gilt  vapour,  are  to  be  seen  the  hills  of 
Bethlehem,  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the 
mountains  of  Arabia. 

The  present  mosques  built  by  Omar, 
felt  the  dreadful  vengeance  of  the  Cru- 
saders. Saladin  to  purify  the  temple 
from  the  religious  stain,  had  the  pave- 
ments and  walls  washed,  when  he  made 
himself  master  of  Jerusalem,  in  1188. 
Five  hundred  camels,  it  is  said  scarcely:: 
sufficed  to  bring  from  Yemen  the  pro- 
digious quantity  of  rose  water  employ- 
ed in  this  lustral  ceremony. 

I  walked  round  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem :  it  is  said  that  this  city  has  a 
circumference  of  4500  paces.  The 
gate  of  Sion,  and  the  Sterquilina- 
ry  gate  (Porta  Sterquilinii)  lie  to  the 
south,  as  does  likewise  that  of  Naby 
Daoud.  The  Roman  architecture  of 
the  gilt  gate,  Bab  el-Dahrie,  which  has 
for  a  long  time  been  filled  up  with  stone, 

X  Aiter  the  defence  of  Saint  Jean  d'Acre. 


is  apparently  of  Hadrian's  time.  The 
Christians  of  Syria  are  persuaded  that 
Jesus  Christ  made  his  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem by  this  gate,  for  which  they  have 
a  great  veneration.  Bab  el  Sbal,  or 
Bab,  elSetty-Mariam,  situated  to  the 
east,  leads,  as  well  as  Bab  el  Dahrie, 
to  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat.  The 
gate  of  Damascus,  Bub  el-Amoud, 
stationed  to  the  north,  is  the  one  the 
form  of  which  appeared  to  me  the  most 
romantic  and  most  picturesque.  Last- 
ly, to  the  west,  is  the  gate  of  Ephraim, 
together  with  that  of  Bethlehem,  or  the 
well-beloved,  Bab  el  Khalyl  The 
walls  are  high,  crenated,  and  provided 
with  square  towers  from  distance  to  dis- 
tance. Godfrey  of  Bouillon  took  Je- 
rusalem by  assault  on  the  12th  of 
July  1099,  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
on  th«  sit-lc  of  the  gate  of  Damascus. 
This  is  still  the  part  of  the  ramparts  ea» 
siest  of  attack  ;  Jerusalem  would  with 
difficulty  hold  out  a  few  days  against 
the  weakest  battery  which  might  be 
erected  above  the  grotto  of  Jeremiah. 

Jerusalem,  in  Arabic  el  Quods,  (the 
holy)  is  situated  between  two  hills, 
Acra  and  Moria.  When  Hadrian  re- 
built this  city.  Mount  Calvary  was  en- 
closed within  the  ramparts.  Golgotha 
is  a  point  of  the  hill  of  Moria,  so  in- 
considerable, that  it  is  entirely  locked 
in  the  principal  nave  of  the  church  of 
the  holy  Sepulchre.  It  is  thought  that 
Jerusalem  still  contains  twenty-five 
thousand  inhabitants,  Arabs,  Turks, 
Jews,  and  Arnienians  :  not  more  than 
two  hundred  Christian  families  are 
to  be  found  in  it.  The  compass  of  the 
city  would  easily  contain  six  times  that 
number  of  inhabitants  ;  and,  accor- 
dingly, great  parts  of  its  steep  and  un- 
paved  streets  are  without  inhabitants  : 
spacious  houses,  churches,  and  monas- 
teries, have  been  entirely  abandoned. 

I  frequently  passed  over  these  de- 
serted spots,  and  had  to  force  my  wky 
through  thickets,  brambles  and  the 
stems  of  the  pricldy  pear.  Ivy  creeps 
along  the  walls,  and  the  aloes  grow  in 
security  on  the  terraces,  and  in  the 
fissures  of  the  steeples.  The  palm, 
neglected  in  the  gardens,  shoots  up  to 
the  loftiest  of  the  cornices  :  its  fruit, 
which  no  one  gathers,  becomes  the 
food  of  the  solitary  bird.     I  have  fre» 
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quently  passed  several  hours  seated 
on  the  sutnrait  of  a  terrace  of  a  tower, 
or  of  a  minaret  :  my  soul  was  dejected 
at  the  sight  of  this  teiTible  desolation. 

*'  All  that  pass  hy  clap  their  hands 
at  thee  ;  they  kiss  and  wag  their  head 
at  the  daughter  of  Jerusalem,  saying, 

IS  THIS  THE  CITY  THAT  MEN  CALL 
THE  PERFECTION  OF  BEAUTY,  THE 
JOY    OF    THE    WHOLE    EARTH  !" 

Lamentations  of  Jeremiah. 
I  was  present  at  all  the  disastrous 
scenes  which,  during  my  stay,  passed 
in  this  unfortunate  city,  the  constant 
theatre  of  the  passions  of  men,  and 
the  wrathful  vengeance  of  heaven. 
How  often  was  the  air  rent  with  ex- 
clamations of  grief !  how  often  was  the 


were  laid.  The  doors  by  which  these 
sepulchres  were  shut,  were  of  stone,  as 
were  likewise  their  hinges,  which  were 
skilfully  wrought.  A  large  serpent,  and 
enormous  bats,  were  what  alone  I  met 
with  in  this  dismal  place.  At  the  en- 
trance of  the  vault  is  to  be  seen  an  ele- 
gant frieze,  in  the  finest  taste,  sculptur- 
ed in  the  rock.  History  does  not  throw 
any  light  on  the  date  of  this  monument; 
but  the  sculptures  of  the  pediment  may 
have  belonged  to  the  epoch  when  Her- 
od the  Great  governed  Judea.  The 
Sepulchrss  of  the  judges  are  at  some 
distance  from  those  of  the  kings.  The 
ruins  of  several  cisterns  prove  that  an 
attempt  was  formerly  made  to  culti- 
vate the  sterile  space  by  which  they 


blood  of  its  citizens,  equally  bereft  of  are  separated  :  the  naked  rock  is  al- 

the   means   of  extinguishing  the    fire  most  evpry  where  to  be  seen,  with  ol- 

which  consumed  it,  and  the  fmy  of  its  ives  of  a  feeble  gmwth  in  its  clefts,  sur- 

vanquishers,  wantonly   spilled  !    The  rounded   by    brambles    which    elbow 

most  terrible  scenes  were  incessantly  them,  as   if  angry  that   their    inheri- 

presented  to  my  view  :  the  flames  of  tance  should  be  thus  usurped, 

the  temple  ascended   into  the  highest  Jerusalem  is  the  city  of  tonabs ;  the 


regions  of  the  air,  which  they  kindled 
the  celestial  hosts  saw  them  with  a  ho- 
ly terror  consume  those  altars,  whence 
had  before  issued  the  vapours  of  sweet 
perfumes,  the  mysterious  cloud  of  the 
incense  of  Israel ! 

I  left  Jerusalem  on  the  25  th  of  No- 
vember, by  the  gate  of  Ephraim  to 
visit  the  Sepulchres  of  the  kings.  They 
are  situated  two  miles  from  the  city,  in 
a  quarry  thirty  feet  in  depth,  square, 
and  divided  into  two  courts  by  a  rock 
in  the  form  of  a  wall,  which  appeared 
to  me  to  be  from  4  to  5  feet  in  thick- 
ness: the  entrance  into  the  second 
court  is  by  a  round  gate,  so  low,  that  it 
is  necessary  to  stoop  exceedingly  to  pass 
through   it.     The   four  sides   of    this 


valleys  of  Halcedoma  and  Jehosaphat 
are  covered  with  them  ;  and  the  living 
appear  to  have  no  other  task  assigned  to 
them  than  that  of  keeping  watch  over 
these  numberless  ashes.  The  rocks  are 
all  excavated  to  receive  bones,  and  the 
sides  of  the  mountains  incumbered 
with  sepulchral  stones  :  mysterious 
inscriptions  protect  from  the  efforts  of 
of  time  the  memorial  of  those  whose 
remembrance  was  so  soon  effaced  in  the 
heart  of  man.  Such  are  these  places 
of  lamentations — these  vales  of  tears — 
these  vast  annals  of  death. 

Near  several  ancieut  olives  the  place 
is  shewn  to  you  which  was  bathed  by 
the  sweat  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,* 
where  was  presented  to  him  the  bitter 


quarry  are  hewn  perpendicularly  :  an^  cup  of  opprobrium  and  death  ;  and, 


openmg,  eight  feet  in  height,  and  in 
length  about  thirty,  made  in  one  of 
them,  passes  eight  feet  into  the  rock. 
The  left  side  of  this  artificial  cavern 
has  so  narrow  a  door,  that  the  first 
chamber  cannot  be  entered  without 
creeping  :  this  chamber,  which  is  small, 
is  followed  by  three  others,  each  of 
which  has  an  out-jutting,  or  projecting 
tablet,  on  which  the  embalmed  bodies 


proceeding  onward,  the  place  where 
the  faithful  still  fancy  they  see  him  car- 
ried up  to  heaven,  leaving  behind  him 
a  brilliant  and  luminous  lustre.  Marks 
of  human  feet  are  imprinted  in  the 
rock  :  these  the  pilgrim  regards  with  a 
pious  confidence  :  he  no  sooner  ap- 
plies his  forehead,  full  of  care,  to  this 
miraculous  spot,  than  all  his  fatigues 
and  sufferings  are  forgotten. 


*  But  one  of  the  soldiers  with  a  spear  pierced  his  side,  and  forthwith  came  thereout 
tlood  and  water. — John,  chap.  19,  v.  x^xtr. 
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The  bazars  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  a 
few  merchants  and  manufacturers  are 
still  to  be  found,  are  vaulted  and  spa- 
cious ;  every  thing  about  them  an- 
nounces that,  instead  of  having  been 
occupied,  as  they  are  at  present,  by 
timid  and  needy  inmates,  these  maga- 
zines were  formerly  the  residence  of 
those  Asiatic  merchants  who  traded  in 
the  perfumes  of  Arabia,  in  the  pearls  of 
the  Ganges,  and  in  the  tissues  of  La- 
bor. Long  rows  of  camels  press  for- 
ward beneath  the  arch-roofs ;  the  as- 
sembled groups  make  way  for  them  ; 
the  leader  of  the  caravan  wrapped  in 
his  gilabias,^  and  mounted  on  the  fa- 
vourite dromedary,  laying  his  right 
hand  on  his  breast,  salutes  the  passers 
by  ;  the  latter  answer  his  salutation  ; 
and  while  they  propound  questions  to 
him,  the  dervich  bestows  his  benedic- 
tion on  the  traveller  who  prostrates 
himself  before  him, 

I  paid  occasional  visits  to  an  old 
and  rich  Jew,  a  native  of  Constanti- 
jiople,  to  whom  I  had  letters  of  re- 
commendation :  he  was  come  to  die 
in  the  city  of  David.  Raphael-Baruch 
JVIotro  spoke  the  Spanish  language 
with  purity ;  his  conversation  was 
lively  and  engaging  ;  he  was  a  pro- 
found observer  ;  and  the  philosophy  he 
had  acquired  in  the  course  of  his  long 
travels  was  mild  and  liberal.  I  have 
met  with  few  men  who,  knowing  the 
world  so  well  as  he  did,  spoke  of  it 
with  less  ill-humour.  His  house,  which 
he  was  fitting  up  with  the  greatest  care, 
had  cost  him  five  hundred  purses.t  At 
this  time,  among  the  papers  of  a  broth- 
er of  Baruch  Motro,  who  died  at  Je- 
rusalem, was  accidentally  found  a  con- 
tract passed  between  him  and  two 
rabbins,  which  secured  to  this  credu- 
lous Jew  a  commodious  place  in  Abra- 
ham's bosom,  at  the  moderate  cost  of 
eight  hundred  purses. 

Abou-Souan,  the  second  drogoman 
of  the  convent  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
introduced  me  to  his  family  ;  his  house 
was  small  but  commodious  ;  and  I  oc- 
casionally called  to  rest  myself  after 


my  long  walks.  The  eldest  of  the 
four  sisters  of  Abou-Souan  was  eighteen 
years  of  age  ;  but  in  Syria  a  girl  is 
marriageable  at  twelve  :  these  young 
females  were  all  of  them  either,  agree- 
able or  handsome.  The  youngest,  An- 
gela, who  was  aged  thirteen,  had  fine 
eyes,  teeth  like  pearls,  and  an  expres- 
sive and  timid  physiognomy,  accustom- 
ed to  be  half  concealed  by  a  veil.  The 
Christian  females  of  Jerusalem  never 
go  abroad  without  being  wrapped  in  a 
black  mantle  :  the  most  aged  and  tot- 
tering are  scrupulous  on  this  head  5 
and  it  is  inconceivable  how  they 
can  make  their  way,  with  such  an 
encumbrance,  in  streets  so  narrow 
and  badly  paved.  It  is  a  favour  to  find 
admission  to  a  Christian  family,  to  see 
the  women  there  with  the  face  uncover- 
ed, and  to  receive  from  them  the  coffee, 
the  rose  water,  and  the  pipe  which 
they  fill  with  aloes,  and  which,  having 
lighted,  they  gracefully  present. 

Nothing  can  be  more  gloomy  and 
dismal  than  Jerusalem,  when  the  north 
wind  pregnant  with  showers,  whistles 
through  the  battlements  of  the  ram- 
parts, is  ingulfed  in  the  deserted  streets, 
or  groans  in  the  cloisters  and  corridors 
of  the  convent.  I  was  lodged  in  a  cold 
chamber,  which  received  the  light  from 
a  small  grated  window  :  it  commanded 
the  view  of  a  garden  terminated  by  the 
high  walls  of  the  city. 

The  climate  of  Jerusalem  is  fre- 
quently rigorous  during  winter  :  snow 
sometimes  falls ;  and  the  cold  was 
somewhat  intense  when  we  prepared  to 
leave  it. 

The  second  of  December  was  the 
day  fixed  for  my  departure  from  Jeru- 
salem ;  I  quitted  the  monks  with  a  se- 
cret presentiment  of  the  calamities 
ipiich  were  afresh  to  overtake  them. 
The  convoy,  drawn  up  in  good  order, 
took  the  road  of  the  terebinthine  vale  : 
the  day,  which  had  been  at  first  over- 
cast, became  very  fine.  When  we 
reached  the  village  of  Jeremiah,  the 
chief  residence  of  the  Arabs  of  Abou 
Goch,  we  found  that  numerous  *rabi/- 


\  A  large  mantle  striped  with  black  and  vvliite. 

i  Upwards  of  six  hundred  pounds  sterling-. 

*  Tribe,  famil_v.  The  Arabs  commonly  bestow  on  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  the 
Bcimeof  "  child"  of  that  particular  territory  ;  they  thus  name  the  Egyptians  Oulad  .\Iasr  ; 
the  Syrians  Oulad  Cham,  &,c.  The  fathers  commonly  add  to  their  own  name  that  of  their 
first  born  soo  ;  they  accordingly  say  .Mohaimd.ibouQ_asem, MohSiixxedfthe  faU>er  ofQaseKi. 
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leh  in  almost  an  entirely  ruined  state  : 
they  offered  us,  among  other  refresh- 
ments, honey,  and  sour  mare's  milk  ; 
and  we  partook  of  every  thing  not  to 
displease  our  hosts.  I  was  indebted 
for  this  kind  reception  to  the  friend- 
ship of  Ibrahym  Abd-el  Rahman, 
brother  of  Abou  Goch,  the  chief  of  this 
tribe  :  we  had  formed  an  acquaintance 
at  the  house  of  the  governor  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  he  insisted  on  my  visiting 
his  establishment  in  the  desert.  Ibra- 
hym occasionally  inhabits  Keyet-Lef- 
ta,  or  the  valley  of  el-Hj-r. 


probable  that  he  came  from  France ; 
and  he  may  have  quitted  a  roof  which 
sheltered  the  objects  of  my  tender  so- 
licitude. 

A  sudden  indisposition  on  the  eve 
of  my  departure  from  Jaffa,  was  the 
more  distressing  to  me,  because  it  seem- 
ed to  be  tlie  forerunner  of  a  severe  fit 
of  illness.  1  submitted  to  a  Turkish 
remedy  ;  and  a  mixture  of  coffee  and 
punch,  made  very  warm,  fortunately 
enabled  me  to  get  on  horseback,  the 
following  morning,  although  I  was  not 
as  yet  fully  assured  that  I  should  have 


There  is   an   extreme   difference  of    sufficient   strength    to     prosecute    my 
temperature  between  the  mountains  of   journey.     In   Syria   not   any   medical 


Judea  and  the  sea-shore  :  it  was  wm- 
ter  at  Jerusalem,  and  spring  at  Jaffa. 
We  were  delighted  at  breathing  the 
perfume  exhaled  by  the  oranges  and 
lemons  which  lie  before  Jaffa,  on  the 
road  of  the  ancient  Ariraathea  These 
gardens  are  planted  without  symmetry 
and  without  art ;  brooks  flow  amid 
rows  of  trees  pressing  on  each  other  ; 
the  flowers  and  fruits  with  which  the 
branches  are  loaded,  make  them  yield 
beneath  their  weight,  and  cool  them- 
selves in  the  water  as  it  gently  mur- 
murs along  ;  while  beautiful  palms  rise 
like  so  many  minarets  above  this  bal- 


aid,  nor  succour  of  any  description,  is 
to  be  had  ;  and  the  sick  must  submit 
to  the  award  of  nature,  either  to  recov- 
er or  to  die,  without  the  intervention 
of  man. 

Having  determined  to  repair  to  Da- 
mietta  by  crossing  Palestine  and  the 
Desert,  1  did  not  allow  myself  to  be 
discouraged  by  various  difficulties  at- 
tendant on  such  a  journey.  The  whole 
of  the  city  of  Jaffa  assisted  in  the 
preparations  for  our  departure.  Our 
caravan  was  very  numerous  :  the  streets 
were  encumbered  with  the  camels,  the 
dromedaries,  and    iVlehemet's   guard 


my  forest.     It  is  impossible  to  convey    janissaries  ill  treated  the  Arabs,  who 


an  idea  of  the  pleasure  the  traveller 
feels  when  he  penetrates  into  these 
groves,  after  having  had  his  eyes  fixed 
throughout  the  da}^  on  a  scorching 
strand,  and  his  ears  struck  by  the  shrill 
and  incessant  cries  of  an  Arab  popula- 
tion, which  seems  to  be  always  menac- 
ing, and  always  in  revolt. 

How  often  in  this  fine  climate,  have 
I  regretted  the  fogs  and  clouded  sky  of 
France  !  How  often  have  my  eyes 
been  sorrowfully  turned  towards  t 
west !  When,  after  having  seen  in  ea 
of  the  countenances  I  met  the  expres- 
sion of  hatred,  I  returned  to  the  con- 
vent of  Jaffa,  the  mild  and  affectionate 
benevolence  of  the  European  monks 
comforted  my  heart,  made  it  expand, 
and  recalled  to  it  its  dearest  affections. 

In  my  chamber  a  young  swallow 
was  my  companion  ;  it  settled  every 
evening  on  a  peg  in  the  ceiling ;  and 
each  morning,  at  sun-rise,  I  gave  my 
little  friend  his  liberty.     It  is  not  im- 


uttered  hideous  exclamations ;  our  af- 
frighted horses  sprung  and  pranced, 
while,  in  the  interim,  the  cowls  of  the 
good  monks,  who  braved  the  insults  of 
this  multitude,  were  blended  with  tur- 
bans of  so  many  colours,  while  they 
bade  us  adieu.  I  succeeded  at  length 
in  extricating  myself  from  this  crowd, 
a  small  portion  of  which  was  so  inso- 
lent, and  the  remainder  so  destitute 
and  wretched. 

The  step  of  the  dromedary*  was  at 
first  so  painful  to  me,  that  I  thought 
I  should  be  greatly  inconvenienced  du- 
ring a  journey  of  such  a  length ;  but 
I  found  in  the  sequel  that  the  motion 
was  supportable.  I  contrived  to  seat 
myself  pretty  well  on  the  back  of  this 
enormous  animal,  so  tractable,  so  gen- 
tle, and  so  sure  of  foot :  I  found  a 
greater  difficulty,  however,  in  accus- 
toming myself  to  the  hideous  guttural 
cries  of  this  poor  animal,  every  time  he 
was  forced  to  lie  down,  either  to  enable 
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me  to  mount  on  his  back,  or  to  alight. 
—  At  ten  at  night,  we  haked  on  a  plain 
overspread  with  heath  :  while  some 
were  busied  in  collecting  dry  wood, 
others  kindled  a  fire  near  a  heap  of 
ashes  which  indicated  that  another  car- 
avan had  recently  passed.  Thus  far, 
we  had  to  cross  immense  uncultivated 
plains  :  neither  palms  nor  sycamores 
were  to  be  seen  ;  and  the  monotony 
of  this  barren  waste  was  alone  varied 
by  clayey  ravines,  and  the  beds  of  dried 
torrents.  During  the  whole  of  the 
evening  the  screams  of  the  jackals 
were  what  alone  interrupted  the  soli 
tude  ;  and  during  the  night  our  people 
were  obliged  to  discharge  their  pistols, 
to  drive  away  these  unpleasant  neigh- 
bours, who  swarmed  about  the  tent. 
I  slept  soundly,  nevertheless,  until  four 
in  the  morning,  when  I  was  awakened 
by  the  pious  hymn  of  the  camel-dri- 
vers. The  caravan  was  composed  of 
nine  persons,  four  of  whom  were 
mounted  on  dromedaries :  the  baggage, 
water,  and  provisions,  were  carried  by 
five  camels.  Our  Arabs  preceded  us 
on   foot. 

The  herds  of  antelopes  are  at  times  so 
numerous  as  in  a  great  measure  to  ob- 
scure the  horizon.  A  few  hares,  the 
course  of  which  the  eye  is  enabled  to 
follow  for  nearly  a  league,  and  a  few 
tortoises  crawling  slowly  to  their  re- 
treats :  these,  and  these  alone,  are  the 
objects  which  attract  the  traveller's  no- 
tice in  the  Desert.  Not  the  warbling 
of  one  bird  meets  his  ear  to  cheer  this 
landscape,  the  monotony  of  which  is  so 
awfully  sti'iking  :  the  solemn  stillness 
of  the  scene  is  alone  interrupted  by  the 
thunderclap,  or  by  the  deaf  bowlings 
of  the  tempest. 

We  fell  in  with  two  caravans  only  : 
several  Arab  women  followed  the  latter 
on  foot,  carrying  their  children  on  their 
hips,  and  a  pitcher  on  their  head. 
Their  husbands  were  naked  with  the 
exception  of  the  loins,  which  were 
covered  with  a  leathern  girdle  to  which 
was  attached  a  piece  of  stuff  as  small 
as  could  be  well  contrived  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

The  Arab  of  the  Desert  is  a  far  su- 
perior character  to  the  Arab  who  dwells 
in  a  city  :  he  is  hospitable,  faithful  to 
his  promise,  and  is  sensible  of  the  full 


value  of  his  independence.  The  Bed- 
ouin passes  without  longing  through 
the  bazars  of  Cairo  and  of  rich  Da- 
mascus :  he  is  not  to  be  seen,  under 
any  circumstances,  struggling  against 
his  destin)\  Civilized  man  expects 
from  life  what  it  can  never  bestow  on 
him :  in  his  inquietude,  he  makes  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  to  remount  the 
current  of  a  rapid  river,  which  the 
Bedouin  Arab  descends  with  resigna- 
tion. All  those  wc  met  with  on  our 
route  accosted  us  with  the  most  confi- 
dent benevolence  :  whh  the  right  hand 
laid  on  the  breast,  they  tendered  us 
their  pious  wishes  :  God  is  great  he 
will  protect  7/oiir  journey  and  ourSj 
was  their  usual  formula  in  addressing 
us.  AUa  kenjm  and  In  chd  Allah  ter- 
minated the  conversation  which  had 
commenced  by  multiplied  salenis,  the 
salutation  of  peace. 

In  the  evening  my  people  laid  out 
their  repast  beneath  the  tent.  We 
were  not  long  in  taking  it  ;  for  it  was 
our  custom  to  refresh  ourselves  with 
sleep,  at  eight,  or  nine  o'clock  at  the 
latest,  to  be  enabled  to  set  out  at  three 
in  the  morning. 

The  heat  which  prevailed  during  the 
day,  was  augmented  by  the  powerful 
action  of  the  reverberation  of  the  sun's 
rays  on  the  plains  of  salt  :  The  hu- 
midity of  the  nights  produces  a  sensa- 
tion of  the  most  piercing  cold  :  these 
dews  were  occasionally  so  abundant, 
that  it  became  very  difficult  to  kindle 
a  fire  :  our  tent  was  as  wet  in  the  morn- 
ing as  if  it  had  been  dipped  in  water. 

After  their  repast,  our  Arabs  drew 
up  in  a  circle,  and  each  in  his  turn  told 
a  story  :  by  the  physiognomies  of  those 
who  listened  to  him,  it  was  easy  to 
judge  of  the  interest  of  the   recital. 

One  evening  they  appeared  to  be 
more  attentive,  and  to  feel  a  greater 
emotion,  than  usual  :  I  wished  to  know 
the  cause  of  this,  and  procured  from 
Abou^Doaud,  our  interpreter,  the 
translation  of  a  tale  which  must  have 
been  much  more  pathetic  from  the  lips 
of  Ibrahym  el-Arish.  "  My  lord," 
said  the  drogoman  to  me,  "  I  have 
heard  it  repeated  several  times  "  by  a 
Monk  of  Jaffa  :  I  am  almost  certain  I 
can  tell  it  as  well  as  he  did." 
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IN  the  continual  quarrels  which  sub- 
sisted between  the  Arabs  of  the  De- 
sert, and  the  Motsallam  of  Jerusalem, 
the  people  of  the  latter  surprised  and 
made  prisoner,  near  the  valley  of  Ee- 
qaa,  a  young  cheykh  who  had  already 
distinguished  himself  by  his  valorous 
achievements.  He  was  named  Ismayl, 
the  son  of  Ahmed,  the  ^son  of  Bahir  : 
his  father  was  chief  of  the  tribe  of 
Ouahydi/eh,  one  of  the  most  considei-- 
able  of  Barr  el  Cham.*  Ismayl  defend- 
ed himself  with  the  courage  of  the 
lions  he  had  so  often  attacked  in  the 
sands  of  Maan  and  Karac.  Being  des- 
perately wounded,  it  was  not  without 
great  difficulty  that  he  was  transported 
to  Jerusalem,  where  he  was  lodged, 
with  his  head  resting  on  a  column,  in 
the  court  of  the  Governor's  Palace. 
The  paleness  of  death  overspread  his 
sunburnt  visage,  without  changing  the 
masculine  and  dignified  beauty  of  his 
features  :  his  stiff  and  chilled  limbs, 
however,  seemed  to  announce  that  he 
who  was  the  rampart  of  the  Desert, 
and  the  terror  of  Syria,  would  soon 
yield  up  the  ghost.  But  his  blood  still 
flowed  ;  and  what  pity  denied,  was 
inspired  by  a  sordid  interest.  The 
motsallam,  expecting  a  considerable 
ransom  for  the  only  son  of  the  cheykh 
of  the  Ouahydyeh,  ordered  the  drogo- 
man  of  the  convent  of  the  Holy  Land, 
who  had  the  reputation  of  a  skilful 
physician,  to  be  called.  "  Hakira,"t 
said  he  to  him, ''  seeing  that  thou 
hast  received  from  heaven  the  gift  of 
curing  men,  and  that  my  people  see  in 
thee  a  second  Averroes,  I  will  con- 
fide to  thee  this  prisoner,  if  thou  think- 
est  that  thou  canst  save  his  life  :  let 
him  be  conveyed  to  thy  dwelling 
Swear  that  thou  wilt  bring  this  slave 
into  my  presence  on  the  twentieth  day 
of  the  noon  of  schovval :  if  thou  fail- 
est,  if  he  escape  thy  vigilance,  the  trea- 
son be  on  thy  head.  The  half  of  his 
ransom  shall  be  the  reward  of  this  ser- 
vice." 

The  drogoman  bowed  his  head,  ex- 


amined the  wounds  of  the  young 
cheykh,  and,  after  laying  his  hand  suc- 
cessively on  his  breast,  on  his  beard, 
and  on  his  forehead,  said,  "  My  Lord, 
what  thou  hast  commanded  shall  be 
done:  deliver  up  to  me  this  slave,  and 
I  will  endeavour  to  restore  him  to  thee 
worth  all  the  ransom  which  thy  justice 
has  a  right  to  expect." 

The  expiring  youth  was  conveyed  to 
the  house  of  the  drogoman,  who  was 
named  Youhanna  ebn-Temyn.  The 
fire  of  charity  warmed  the  heart  of  this 
Christian  man  :  he  dwelt  near  the 
gate  of  St.  Stephen,  on  the  via  doloro- 
sa, t  and  the  garden  of  his  house  was 
formed  on  the  ruins  of  one  of  the  walls 
of  the  piscina  probatica,^  to  the  bot- 
tom of  which  it  descended. 

Myryam,  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
daughters  of  Palestine,  heard  the 
sounds  of  redoubled  blows  :  having 
discerned  the  voice  of  Ebn-Temyn, 
her  father,  she  opened  the  door,  which 
was  barricaded  like  those  of  all  the 
Christians  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  not  a 
little  surprised  at  seeing  him  enter  with 
the  inanimate  body  of  the  young 
cheykh.  "  My  daughter,"  said  the 
drogoman,  "  I  bring  to  thee  one  in  af- 
fliction ;"  and  thenceforth  compassion 
was  depicted  on  the  celestial  counte- 
nance of  Maryam.  "  He  is  of  the  most 
formidable  chiefs  of  those  Bedouins, 
the  son  of  Ahmed,  the  cheykh  of  the 
Ouahydyeh."  .  .  .  ."What!  so 
young,"  said  she ;  "  and  is  it  he  who 
made  himself  so  terrible  to  the  Bethle- 
hemites  !  O  my  father,  let  us  pardon 
him  :  bring  to  thy  remembrance  the 
history  of  the  Samaritan.  If  thy  art 
could  save  this  unfortunate  youth  !" — 
"  Haste,  run  !"  replied  to  her  Ebn-Te- 
myn, ''  bring  the  balm  of  zaggoura,, 
and  stripes  of  linen." 

With  hasty  steps  she  departed.  Is-,, 
mayl  was  laid  on  the  plain  divan  of  the 
drogoman.  Maryam  got  ready  the 
folded  linen  :  on  her  knees,  she  sup- 
ported in  her  arms  the  drooping  head 
of  the  youth,  and  waited  impatiently 


'*  Syria.  %  Doctor.     Physician, 
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the  opinion  her  father  was  about  to 
form  of  the  state  of  Ismayl.  Aias  !  a 
sigh,  perhaps  the  latest,  is  ready  to 
escape  his  lips :  the  strong  throbs 
which  heave  the  bosom  of  the  young 
virgin  do  not  rekindle  in  his  bosom  the 
torch  of  life.  Maryam  watches  the 
slightest  movement,  the  smallest  spark  : 
she  sees  for  the  first  time  a  man — a 
stranger — she  contemplates  with  an  ar- 
dent pity  the  closed  eyes  of  the  Bed- 
ouin, whose  long  black  lids  cast  their 
shadow  on  his  wan  cheeks.  On  the 
breast  of  Ismayl  a  deep  wound  has 
been  inflicted  ;  Ebn-Temyn  thinks  it 
mortal :  Maryam  shudders,  and  pres- 
ses to  hers  the  sad  burden  she  supports. 
One  of  her  hands  holds  what  has  been 
prepared  to  quench  the  blood  which 
flows  abundantly  on  the  sash  and  un- 
folded turban  of  the  Bedouin.  Her 
tears,  which  she  cannot  wipe  away, 
bathe  the  brow  of  the  young  man  : 
this  potent  balm  might  have  awakened 
him  from  the  last  sleep  ;  he  opens  his 
eyes,  and  fixing  them  stedfastly  on  this 
ravishing  beauty,  in  the  deUrium  of  the 
fever  which  consumes  him,  "Maho- 
met," he  exclaims,  "  am  I  at  length 
in  thy  divine  Paradise  !"  .  .  .  — "  O 
Virgin,  mother  of  the  true  God,"  cries 
Maryam,  "  he  is  still  alive  !  blessed  be 
thy  name  :  help  this  poor  infidel,  for 
without  thee  our  endavours  will  be  vain." 

During  the  time  of  his  long  confine- 
ment, Ebn-Temyn  and  his  daughter 
did  not  quit  the  son  of  Ahmed  for  an 
instant.  He  saw  almost  unceasingly, 
by  day  and  by  night,  the  expression  of 
the  softest  pity  embellish  the  features  of 
Maryam :  words  of  kindness  afforded 
the  hope  of  a  better  destiny  to  this  ar- 
dent youth,  whose  ignominious  bonds 
galled  him  more  sorely  than  the  suffer- 
ings he  endured. 

In  the  mean  time  Ismayl  recovered 
strength,  and  his  heart  paid  back  with 
interest  the  debt  of  his  life.  His  soul 
was  filled  with  love  and  gratitude.  As 
soon  as  he  was  able  to  walk  Maryam 
led  him  beneath  the  sycamore  the 
branches  of  which  overshadowed  the 
house  and  garden  of  Ebn-Temyn  : 
seated  side  by  side,  it  was  her  delight 
to  call  on  him  to  relate  the  wars  of  his 
tribe,  the  revenge  taken  by  the  Ouahy- 
dyeh  on  the   perfidious    Gezzar,  the 
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particulars  of  his  family,  and  his 
pleasures  in  the  Desert.  The  evening 
surprised  them  in  the  midst  of  these 
long  and  agreeable  reveries,  from  which 
they  were  at  length  roused  by  the 
voice  of  the  mouczzin,  who,  from 
the  lofty  minaret  of  the  rich  mosque 
of  El-Harem,  called  the  mussulmans 
to  prayers. 

"  Maryam,"  said  the  Arab  to  her, 
"  thou  makest  me  forget  my  father,  the 
Prophet,  and  my  tribe.  Within  these 
gloomy  and  high  walls  which  shut  out 
the  light  of  heaven,  thy  eyes  are  be- 
come the  only  stars  I  wish  to  follow. 
Either  will  my  bones  become  light  ashes, 
to  be  the  sport  of  the  wind  of  yamyn, 
or  I  will  plant  for  thee  the  nuptial  tent 
in  the  desert:  my  father  and  mother  will 
leap  for  joy  at  thy  sight ;  all  the  Oita- 
hydyeh  will  kiss  the  skirt  of  the  robe 
of  Ebn-Temyn ;  and  the  girls  of  the  ga- 
byleh  will  contend  for  the  honor  of  wash- 
ing the  dust  from  thy  feet."  Maryam, 
confused  and  moved  to  pity,  replied 
to  him  that  she  was  a  Christian — that 
every  thing  in  this  life  separated  them. 
'•Death,alas!"  she  added,with  a  sad  pre- 
sentiment, "  will  perhaps  be  more  just." 
In  the  interim,  the  pacha  of  Damas- 
cus, covetting  the  treasures  of  the  mot- 
sallam  of  Jerusalem,  called  him  to  his 
divan,  and  reproached  him  with  his  ex- 
tortions :  his  head  fell  by  the  stroke  of 
the  cimeter :  and  those  eyes,  a  single 
glance  from  whicli  would,  the  evening 
before,  have  terrified  all  Judea,  became 
dim.  A  favourite  of  the  pacha  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Jerusalem  :  being 
desirous  to  repay  the  favour  his  patron 
had  conferred  on  him  by  an  acceptable 
present,  he  levied  contributions,  as  well 
on  the  convent  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
as  on  those  of  the  Armenians  and 
Greeks  :  twoniy  of  the  richest  Jews 
sunk  under  the  merciless  blows  of  the 
stalls  of  the  chiaoux.  Grief  and  con- 
sternation prevailed  throughout  the 
whole  city  of  Jerusalem.  "  Listen, 
son  of  Ahmed,"  said  the  drogoman  to 
the  cheykh  confided  to  his  care : 
'•  bound  by  a  sacred  oath  towards  the 
last  motsallam,  I  have  not  made  any 
promise  to  his  successor  :  if  thy 
strengtli  will  enable  thee,  profit  by  the 
confusion  which  prevails  in  the  city ; 
go  out  to  morrow  at  sunset,  by  the  gate 
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of  Naby  Daoud ;  conceal  thyself  in 
the  grottoes  of  Haceldama,  where  the 
sepulchres  will  afford  thee  a  sacred  asy- 
lum ;  and  afterwards  direct  thy  steps 
with  prudence  towards  the  Desert. 
May  the  God  who  sent  thee  to  ray 
Jiouse,  protect  thy  flight,  and  may  he 
bestow  on  thee,  as  on  those  whose 
blood  flow  in  thy  veins,  long  life." 
Maryam  blushed  on  hearing  these 
words  :  the  cup, filled  with  the  drink  she 
was  about  to  ofler,  fell  from  her  hand. 

"O  my  father,"  said  Ismayl, 
'■'■  wherefore  is  it  that  thou  wouldest 
have  me  sever  myself  from  thee, 
when  danger  menaces  those  my  heart 
will  never  abandon  ?  That  cruel  man 
Abdailah,  now  persecutes  the  chief 
men  of  Jerusalem  ;  but,  when  this  new 
motsallam  shall  have  sacrificed  the 
dromedaries,  his  hand  will  slay  the 
ewes  and  shear  the  tender  lamb.  He 
will  recollect  the  combat  of  Tiberiades, 
when  he  shall  be  told  that  Ismayl  is  a 
captive ;  and  not  any  ransom  will  be 
the  purchase  of  my  life  :  there  is  blood 
between  us  and  the  children  of  our 
children.  Soon  will  Abdailah  demand 
of  thee  an  account  of  the  slave  ;  and 
thy  mouth,  the  daughter  of  truth,  what 
reply  will  it  have  to  make  ?  Let  us 
rather  flee  together;  or  if  thou  wilt 
plight  thy  faith  to  me,  I  will  proceed 
towards  my  father  :  he  will  draw  near 
to  Pharan  with  the  children  of  his 
tribe,  gentle  as  antelopes,  and  coura- 
geous as  lions  ;  and  I  will  bring  a  do- 
cile camel,  which  iMaryam  will  guide 
without  difficulty.  Accompanied  by 
her,  thou  wilt  come  out  to  meet  us  at 
the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  Gaza, 
and  shouts  cf  joy  will  welcome  thee 
among  the  sons  of  the  Ouahydyeli. 
We  will  await  thy  coming  during  the 
last  three  days  of  the  moon  of  sepher; 
and  I  will  watch  unceasingly  on  the 
heights  of  Ebor  to  discern  thine  arrival," 

'■'  IMy  father,"  said  Maryam,  em- 
bracing his  knees,  "  the  offer  of  this 
young  man  is  an  inspiration  of  heaven  : 
yesterday  I  prostrated  myself  before 
the  altar  of  the  virgin,  and  my  heart 
divined  all  that  he  has  proposed  to  us. 
Let  us  flee  from  the  first  blows  of  these 
barbarians  :  the  hand  of  God  will  af- 
terwards dispel  this  storm  :  this  power- 
ful God  will  look  down  upon  his  people 


with  compassion  :  but  I  conjure  thee, 
let   us  depart  without  loss  of  time." 

Ebn-Temyn,  struck  by  the  wisdom 
of  these  words,  and  by  his  daughter's 
grief,  yielded  to  her  prayer.  Every 
thing  having  been  agreed  on,  and  all 
the  measures  taken,  Ismayl  addressed 
to  them  the  parting  wish.  "  May  you 
pant  after  the  sight  of  the  camp  of  Ah- 
med, the  son  of  Bahir,  as  the  wearied 
traveller  pants  after  that  of  the  Oasis!" 
This  project,  however,  was  soon  dis- 
concerted :  the  tumult  had  become 
such  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  that 
Ebn-Temyn  would  not  consent  to  al- 
low his  guest  to  depart :  he  even  ob- 
liged him  to  conceal  himself  beneath 
the  vaults  of  the  cistern,  there  to  wait 
a  more  favourable  moment.  After  this 
precaution  he  ascended  more  tranquilly 
to  Maryam,  with  whom  he  was  con- 
versing when  a  party  of  spahis  came 
to  seize  him.  He  had  been  denounced 
by  a  perfidious  Greek,  and  was  con- 
ducted to  the  motsallam  :  his  daughter 
never  saw  him  more. 

What  little  Ebn-Temyn  possessed 
was  confiscated.  Maryam,  in  despair, 
hastened  to  throw  herself  at  the  feet 
of  the  superior  of  the  monks  of  the 
Holy  Land,  to  conjure  him  to  sue  for 
her  father.  The  monastery  was  sur- 
rounded by  soldiers,  and  the  monks 
menaced.  "  My  daughter,"  said  the 
most  reverend  father  to  Maryam. 
"  Our  Lord  has  inflicted  on  us  a  deep 
wound,  and  you,  of  all  the  victims,  are 
subjected  to  the  severest  trials:  offer 
up  your  griefs  to  Him  v/ho,  at  this  very 
spot,  voluntarily  drank  of  the  cup, 
even  unto  the  dregs  :  daughter  of  Jesus 
Christ,  your  father  is  no  more." 

The  wretched  girl  was  ignorant  of 
this  deplorable  loss  :  she  fell  motion- 
less. By  the  time  she  had  recovered 
her  senses,  she  was  surrounded  by  seve- 
ral Christian  women,  who  wept,  and 
resisted  her  being  taken  before  the  gov- 
ernor. This  man,  having  been  inform- 
ed of  the  beauty  of  Maryam,  was  de- 
sirous to  present  to  the  pacha  of  Da- 
mascus a  gift  sweet  as  incense,  and  well 
worthy  his  acceptance.  The  prayers 
of  the  monks  however,  and  their  mon- 
ey, delayed  this  measure  for  a  itw 
hours.  They  were  in  hopes  that  they 
should  be  enabled  to  shield  the  young 
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Christian  from  all  further  inquiries  by 
confiding  her  to  the  nuns  of  Bethle- 
hem ;  but  news  was    brought  in  the 
evening  that  that  city  likewise  had  been 
delivered  up  to  the  fury  of  the  Metou- 
alis.  Information  was  at  the  same  time 
received,  that  the  convent  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sep- 
nlchre  were  to  be  forced  in  the  night. 
From  that  moment  every  one  betook 
himself  to  flight,  as  the  only  resource. 
The  women  concealed  themselves  with 
their  children,  in  the  deep  caverns  con- 
taining the    tombs  of    the  kings  and 
judges.     Courageous  Christians  scaled 
the  walls,  and  buried  the  most  precious 
of  the  relics  in  the  sands  of  the  grotto 
of  Jeremiah,  or  in  the  depths  of  Siloe. 
Dejected,    dismayed,    without   any 
one  to  counsel  her,  and  without  an  asy- 
lum,   Maryam    returned    to    Isma}'!, 
whom  she  found  worn  out  with  anxious 
expectation.     When  he  heard  of  the 
death  of  Ebn-Temyn,  and  witnessed 
the  despair  of  his  daughter,  he  foamed 
with  rage,  and   breatlied  nothing  but 
revenge.     "  If  God,"  said  she  to  him, 
"  has   still  left  me  a  little  strength,  it 
is  that  I  might  engage  thee  to   depart. 
I  have  told  in  confidence  every  thing  to 
the  Father  of  the   convent.     Yousef, 
one  of  the  janissaries  to  whom  the  pro- 
tection of  the  monks  is  confided,  has 
been  brought  over  by  them,   and  will 
facilitate  thy  flight  :  he  has  consented 
to  conceal  himself  in  the  ruins  of  Be- 
thamia,  where   the   Arabs   of    Siloah 
will  furnish  him  with  a  camel.     It  is 
night ;  gain  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat ; 
thou  wilt  there  find  thy  guide,  who  will 
wait  for  thee  until  the  ninth  hour.  May 
God  bless  this  journey,  and  may    he 
accompany  thy  steps  !  Bring  sometimes 
to  thy  remembrance  Ebn-Temyn  and 

his  unfortunate  daughter.'" '  Thou 

wilt  not  follow  me,'  said  Ismayl,  '  and 

thou  proposes!  to  me  to  flee."' '•  1 

am  a  Christian,"  replied  IMaryam, 
"and  am  not  permitted  to  be  thy  wife  : 
but,  Ismayl,  if  thou  lovest  me,  save  thy 
life ;  be  happy  in  the  desert:  Maryam 
will  not  fail  to  find  a  refuge  near  the 
tomb  of  her  God."  Then,  taking 
courage,  she  added  with  a  voice  half 
stifled  by  her  tears  :  "  the  only  grief 
which  I  could  not  support,  would  be 
that  of  forgetting  my  duties,or  of  seeing 
thee  lose  thy  life ;  all  others  I  shall  be 


able  to  resist."  "  Thou  didst  not  imag- 
ine that  I  would  depart,"  said  Ismayl 
in  a  sorrowful  tone  of  voice,  laying 
down  his  weapons  and  his  mantle  :  "'I 
have  not  given  thee  reason  to  suspect 
the  son  of  Ahmed  of  so  dastardly  an 
act.  Was  it  thy  wish  to  try  me  ?  And 
what  signifies  life  to  me  when  removed 
from  what  I  love  ?  What  is  it  that  I 
have  just  heard?  Is  it  possible  that 
tliou  caust  live  far  from  Ismayl  ?  I  re- 
main, and  I  attest  the  Prophet  that  no 
earthly  power  shall  drag  me  from  thy 
presence."  "Thou  remainest,"  ex- 
claimed Maryam,  "and  the  death 
with  which  thou  art  menaced!"  "I 
despise  it,"  said  Ismayl.  "  And  thy  fa- 
ther who  expecteth  thee,  and  the  tribe 
which  impatiently  awaiteth  thy  com- 
ing !"  "I  remain,"  repeated  Ismayl. 
"Wretch,"  replied  Maryam,  "dost 
thou  not  know  that  I  cannot  survive 
thee  ?" — "'  I  will  at  least  be  the  first  to 
die,"saidlsmayl.  These  words  emphat- 
ically pronounced  had  all  their  weight: 
they  decided  the  fate  of  Maryam. 

"'  Oh  my  God  !  what  is  to  be  done  ?" 
exclaimed  the  young  girl,  falling  on  her 
knees.  "Ought  I  to  quit  this  soil 
sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  my  f  ither  ? 
Ought  I  to  suffer  Ismayl  to  perish  ?  Am 
I  then,  a  poor  and  desolate  orphan  to 
sacrifice  him  thus  ?  If  my  father  were 
living,  a  sacred  duty  would  attach  me 
to  him  ;  but,  alone  in  the  world,  insula- 
ted, and  without  a  prop,  where  is  the 
tie  that  binds  me  ?  A  numerous  family 
would  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of  Is- 
mayl ;  and  ought  I  to  consent  to  his 
death  }  \Vhat  matters  the  fate  of  Ma- 
ryam ?  He  will  live,  and  may  still  be 
happy.  Ismayl  !  save  thy  life,  and  dis- 
pose of  mine  :  I  depart  with  thee.  Par- 
don me,  O  !  holy  Virgin,  pardon  me  ; 
and,  if  we  are  both  culpable,  punish  me 
alone.'' 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost:  direct- 
ed by  the  light  of  the  conflagration 
which  consumed  the  convent  of  the 
Armenians,  Ismayl  and  Maryam  pen- 
etrated with  great  difficulty  through 
the  hedges  of  aloes  which  bound  the 
gardens  of  the  environs.  They  reach- 
ed the  wall  which  encompasses  Jerusa- 
lem, and  climbed  over  it  with  the  help 
of  a  few  Christians,  to  whom  they  ren- 
dered a  like  service.  The}^  might  be 
seen— they  might  be  heard — the  small- 
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est   noise   might    betray    them :     Is- 
mayl  knew  for  the  first  time  what  fear 
is.   They  hastened  their  steps  :   Mary- 
am,  accustomed  to  the  sedentary  life  of 
the  females  of  the  East,  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  follow  her  friend :  he  carried  her 
in  his  arms.   The  minaret  of  Bethania 
was  at  length  in  sight  :  now  it  was 
that  the  son  of  Ahmed  persuaded  him- 
self that  he  was  master  of  the  destiny 
of  Maryam,  who  was  still  engaged  in 
offering   up   thanks  to    heaven   when 
they  came  to  the  ruins.     They  hasten- 
ed to  make  the  signal  which  had  been 
agreed  on ;  but  it  was  not  answered  : 
all  was  hushed  ;   the  night  was  dark ; 
and  the  guide  and  the  camel  missing. 
Ismayl  repeated  the  signal ;  he  search- 
ed in  vain,  for  nought  was  to  be  seen  : 
the  ninth  hour  was  certainly  passed. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  How  travel 
over  sixty  miles  of  dreary  and  rugged 
roads,  without  help,  and   without  pro- 
visions, to  have  to  find  at  the  end  of 
this  journey,  moving  sands   scorched 
by   the  sun.     What  obstacles  will  not 
love  surmount  !  Ismayl   had  not  any 
difficulty  in   persuading  Maryam  that 
they   ought   to  proceed.     "I  know," 
said  he,  "  a  spring  midway  between 
this  and  the  land  occupied  by  my  tribe  : 
near  the  fountain  we  shall  find  date- 
trees  the   fruit  of  which   will  nourish 
thee.     I  will  carry  thee  :  it  will  require 
two  days  only  to  accomplish  this  jour- 
ney ;   and  if  thy  strength   should   fail 
thee,  I  will  press  thee  to  my  bosom  to 
restore  it." 

A  pure  and  sacred  love  inwrapped 
them  in  its  virginal  robe  :  it  tempered 
the  ardour  of  their  souls,  where  reign- 
ed a  holy  confidence — the  tender  and 
religious  charm  of  a  first  love.  Mary- 
am readily  believed  what  Ismayl  said 
to  her  :  they  hastened  to  quit  these  sol- 
itary ruins  :  it  was  their  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  the  coolness  of  the  night, 
to  accomplish  a  small  portion  of  their 
journey  with  less  fatigue.  Vain  hope  ! 
JMsryam  was  already  exhausted  by  fa- 
tigue :  iier  tender  feet  were  lacerated 
by  the  thorns.  Ismayl  saw  her  efibrts 
and  her  sufferings,  and  his  heart  was 
broken.  He  took  her  in  his  arms,  and 
carried  her  for  a  long  time  ;  but  he  ad- 
vanced slowly  in  treading  on  tlie  sharp 
flints  v.iiich  his  feet  buried  in  the  sand. 


The  rising  sun  displayed  to  their  view 
the  desert  : — an  immense  plain  of  sand, 
reddened  by  its  earliest  rays,  without  a 
tree   and  without    sheher.     But    this 
sight,  far  from  dismaying  Ismayl,  gave 
him  new  courage  :  to  him  the   Desert 
was  the  country  and  the  image   of  lib- 
erty. "  O  !  Maryam,"  said  he,  "  be  of 
good  cheer  :  before  the  end  of  this  day 
we  shall  reach  the  fountain  of  Engaddi, 
and  to-morrow  we  shall  be  with  my  fa- 
ther.    Maryam,  somewhat  encouraged 
by  these  words,  tried  to  conceal   her 
sufferings :    she    attempted  to    walk, 
leaning  on  Ismayl  ;  but  her  paleness 
soon  betrayed  her,  and  she  was  near 
fainting  when  he  again  took  her  in  his 
arms.     Towards  the  close  of  this  long 
journey,  the  Arab  not  yet  fully  recov- 
ered from  the  effect  of  his  wound,  also 
became  weak,  and  still  the  tops  of  the 
palms  of  Engaddi  were  scarcely  per- 
ceptible at  the   horizon  :  it  appeared 
impossible  to  reach   them   before  the 
hour  of  darkness  should   set  in  ;  but 
Maryam   languished  :    the  thirst  that 
consumed  her  scarcely  allowed  her  to 
articulate  one   word.     'Twas  for   him 
that  she  was  dying  !  This  recollection 
inspired  theBedouin  with  new  courage : 
he  walked,  stopped,  and  walked  again. 
The  fear  of  losing  the  object  of  his  ad- 
oration,  diffused  over  his  forehead  a 
cold  sweat  :    trembling,    panting   for 
breath,  he  pressed  his  treasure  against 
bis  anxious  bosom  :  yet  a  few  steps, 
and  they  will  reach  the  fountain  so  ar- 
dently desired.     They  reached    it  at 
length,  both  of  them  ready  to  sink ; 
and    each,    deprived    of  motion,  lay 
stretched  on  the  sand. 

Ismayl  rose,  however,  and  dragged 
his  wearied  steps  to  the  cistern  :  h6 
took  water  in  the  palms  of  his  hands, 
and  moistened  with  it  the  lips  of  Mary- 
am ;  she  slowly  opened  her  eyes  be- 
dewed with  tears,  which  a  feeble  smile 
tried  vainly  to  disguise.  Anxious 
about  the  condition  of  Ismayl,  all  her 
thoughts  were  concentrated  in  him. 
"  Alas  !"  said  the  young  girl,  "  with- 
out me  thou  wouldst  not  have  been 
thus  dying,  and  exhausted  with  fa- 
tigue." She  accused  herself;  and, 
while  she  lamented  him  she  loved,  tri- 
ed to  find,  even  in  her  sacrifices,  the 
occasion  of  her  own  blame. 
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During  the  night,  and  the  following 
day,  they  reposed  beneath  the  date- 
trees.  When  Maryam  fell  into  a  bro- 
ken sleep,  Ismayl  was  at  her  feet,  and 
watched  over  her  ;  she  then  often  ut- 
tered inarticulate  and  incoherent  words, 
to  which  the  Arab  listened  with  a  mix- 
ture of  surprise  and  terror.  The  soft 
and  bewitching  spell  of  an  oriental 
night  seems  to  bring  man  into  contact 
with  heaven  :  the  harmonies  of  these 
mysterious  hours  accompany  alike  the 
plaint  of  the  sufferer,  and  the  hymn 
of  gratitude.  Sometimes  transient  lights 
flit  across  the  horizon  like  a  fiery  cha- 
riot, and  tinge  with  a  pale  and  fugitive 
red  the  fleecy  clouds  which  hover  over 
the  summits  of  tlie  mountains  :  these 
uncertain  vapours  then  resemble  the 
celestial  intelligence  which  defend  the 
children  of  the  earth  from  the  spirit  of 
darkness.  The  savoury  fruit  of  the 
date-tree  and  pure  water  soon  restored 
the  strength  of  Ismayl  ;  but  the  daugh- 
ter of  Jerusalem  will  not  recover  her's. 
Under  constant  apprehensions  for  the 
safety  of  the  young  cheykh,  she  was 
anxious  to  depart.  This  third  day  was 
less  painful  than  the  others  ;  Ismayl 
carried  water  and  dates  with  which 
they  might  refresh  themselves  on  the 
route. 

They  at  length  fell  in  with  a  party 
of  Arab  shepherds,  who,  mov^d  by 
their  sufferings,  presented  to  them  the 
milk  of  their  mare,  and  bread  baked 
in  the  ashes.  The  oldest  of  them  who 
was  united  in  bonds  of  friendship  with 
the  Ouahydyeh  Arabs,  undertook  to 
be  the  guide  of  these  poor  fugitives, 
who  directed  their  steps  toward  the 
valley  of  Harma  ;  the  shepherd  aided 
them  to  climb  the  summits  of  Gabar, 
and  to  cross  the  torrent  of  Soeta,  and 
the  dreary  waste  of  Hebron.  "  My 
daughter,"  said  he  to  Maryam,  "  place 
thy  trust  in  God  :  it  is  he  who  guided 
thy  steps  toward  us  in  the  pasturage  of 
Edora.  He  hath  snatched  from  me, 
to  take  unto  himself,  a  beloved  daugh- 
ter, the  only  prop  of  my  old  age  :  thou 
brhigest  her  to  my  remembrance. 
Gf.efloveth  grief :  lean  on  mo,  poor 
broken  reed  ;  together  we  shall  resist 
the  tempest."  Maryam  in  the  mean 
time,  could  scarcely  drag  her  feeble 
limbs  :  the  fountain  of  her  tears   was 


dried  up.  In  the  evening,  the  piercing 
sight  of  the  Arab  enabled  him  to  dis- 
cover several  horsemen  stationed  on  a 
height  :  he  concealed  his  friends  be- 
hind a  rock,  and  ran  whh  haste  to- 
wards  these  men,  whom  he  perceived 
to  be  Arabs.  The  Bedouins  no  sooner 
descried  the  shepherd,  than  they  des- 
cended the  hill  with  the  speed  of  light- 
ning. "  O  !  sons  of  the  desert,"  ex- 
claimed the  old  man,  "can  it  be  that 
ye  are  the  children  of  the  noble  gaby- 
leh  of  Ouahydyeh,  the  queen  of  Bosor 
and  of  Eblata  ?"  "  Yes.yes,"  exclaim- 
ed they  all  at  once.  The  old  man, 
without  replying  to  them,  returned  to 
Ismayl,  who  confided  to  him  his  pre- 
cious charge,  to  hasten  towards  his 
people,  to  send  tidings  to  his  father, 
and  bring  a  camel.  He  returned  a  few 
instants  after;  and,  falling  on  his  knees 
before  Maryam,  said  to  hei-,  "  My  sis- 
ter take  courage,  all  the  tribe  awaiteth 
thee,  and  I  wish  to  restore  unto  thee  a 
father." 

Maryam  was  placed  on  a  mare  as 
gentle  and  swift  as  a  kid  :  her  lover, 
aided  by  one  of  the  Arabs,  supported 
her.  She  fainted  several  times  before 
she  reached  the  small  circular  plain  of 
Harma,  near  unto  which  the  old 
cheykh  came  out  to  meet  hei-,  with  his 
wife  and  daughters.  When  tliey  drew 
near  to  each  other,  Ismayl  exclaimed 
unto  him  :  "  hekyd  of  the  Ouahydyeh, 
O  !  my  father,  here  is  the  angel  w!io 
hath  preserved  unto  thee  thy  son  !  let 
the  new-born  camel  be  killed  in  honour 
of  her,  and  present  unto  her  bread  and 
sah."  He  afterwards  related  to  him 
the  misfortunes  of  the  Christian  maid- 
en ;  and  tears  overflowed  tiie  vener- 
able beard  of  the  son  of  Baiiir.  Alas  ; 
death  had  already  taken  possession  of 
the  heart  of  Maryam.  The  young  sis- 
ters of  Ismayl  vainly  tried  to  divert 
her  :  when  it  was  thought  that  she  was 
somewhat  revived,  they  led  her  to  the 
well  of  l^aban  :  seated  beneath  the  fig 
tree,  the  Arab  maidens  recounted  to 
her  their  solicitudes  during  the  absence 
of  their  brother,  and  all  that  he  told 
them  of  the  benevolence  and  good  of- 
fices of  Ebn-Temyn.  A\  hen  ihey  re- 
turned to  the  tent  of  the  women,  their 
mother,  who  anxiously  expected  them, 
spread  open  her  arms  to  Maryam,  call- 
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ed  her  her  daughter,  and  treated  her  as 
she  would  have  treated  a  beloved  child 
in  affliction  ;  she  sent  to  Gaza  to  seek 
%vhat  it  was  thought  might  be  agreeable 
or  salutary  to  Maryam.  "  We  are  poor 
and  ignorant  in  the  desert,"  said  she  to 
her  ;  "but  our  hearts  open  to  friendship, 
as  the  pomegranates  of  Ascalon  open 
to  the  sun,  by  which  they  are  coloured 
and  sweetened." 

Maryam  was  deeply  moved  by  these 
marks  of  the  simple  and  unfeigned  in- 
terest taken  in  her  welfare.  She  loved 
the  young  Cheykh  ;  but  her  piety,  the 
terrors  of  another  life,  so  cogent  in  the 
breast  of  a  Christian  female  born  at  the 
foot  of  the  sacred  mountain  of  Golgo 
tha — every  reflection,  in  short,  con- 
spired to  trouble  her  soul  :  she  unceas- 
ingly thought  she  heard  the  voice  of 
her  father,  who  called  her  to  his  pres- 
ence. In  the  mean  time  she  was  a 
prey  to  fever  and  want  of  rest.  Is- 
mayl  intoxicated  with  love,  saw  Mary- 
am descend  slowly  into  the  tomb  ;  en- 
raged at  fate,  he  wandered  around  the 
camp,  and  roared  like  a  young  lion 
wounded  by  the  empoisoned  shaft  of 
the  hunter.  His  father  went  out  to 
seek  him.  "  God  is  great,"  said  Ah- 
med to  him,  "  seeing  that  he  has  per- 
mitted the  dove  to  seek  refuge  in  my 
tent.  Be  persuaded,  Ismayl,  that  this 
is  a  lucky  sign  to  the  Ouahydyeli  : 
soothe,therefbre,thy  breast,  more  agita- 
ted than  the  waves  of  the  great  sea." 

The  tenderest  cares  were  fruitless. 
One  day,  the  head  of  Maryam  fell  on 
her  breast,  the  last  sigh  escaped  her  jjal- 
lid  lips,  and  her  pure  soul  took  its  flight 
towards  the  Almighty.  All  the 
roots  which  had  supplied  nourish- 
ment to  this  feeble  plant  had  been 
cut  off.  The  death  of  her  father,  re- 
ligious scruples,  a  first  love — every 
thing  conspired  to  wither  this  flower 
which  had  a  little  time  before  been 
go  resplendent  in  freshness  and  beauty. 
Ismayl,  denied  the  relief  of  tears,  con- 
tinued sullen  and  pensive  amid  the  la- 
mentations of  the  females  of  his  family. 
The  old  cheykh,  dejected  and  dismay- 
ed, presided  at  the  funeral  obsequies  : 
he  concealed  beneath  the  palms  the 
mortal  remains  of  the  Christian  Vir- 
gin, and  had  the  crucifix  which  this  un- 
fortunate girl  had  constantly  worn  next 


her  heart,  placed  on  her  tomb.  The 
words  which  have  been  so  often  em- 
ployed to  express  the  sharp  agonies  of 
man — would  these  words  suffice  to  de- 
lineate the  grief  of  Ismayl,  of  this 
child  of  nature,  rebelling  against  her 
barbarous  decrees  ?  It  was  in  vain  that 
his  father  presented  to  him  a  little 
nourishment ;  that  he  spoke  to  him  of 
the  interests  of  the  tribe  ;  and  of  the 
wars  with  which  he  was  menaced  :  not 
a  single  word  could  be  drawn  from  his 
lips.  In  the  mean  time  the  repose  of 
this  great  family  was  about  to  be  in- 
terrupted by  the  aga  of  Gaza  ;  and 
the  council  of  the  elders  had  just  deci- 
ded on  a  general  retreat  totheDesertof 
Mephaath,  beyond  the  Black  Sea  in  the 
country  rii  the  Moabites.  Each  indi- 
vidual belonging  to  the  tribe  was  enga- 
ged in  making  preparations  for  depar- 
ture, when,  at  the  going  down  of  the 
sun,  that  planet  appeared  surrounded 
by  a  circle  of  the  colour  of  blood  :  the 
sky,  which  had  suddenly  assumed  a 
yellowish  hue,  gave  out  a  dim  and  liv- 
id light ;  the  birds,  skimming  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  fled  towards  the  west ; 
the  soil  appeared  luminous,  while  the 
air  was  dull  and  opake  :  the  motion- 
less palm  let  fall  towards  the  sand  its 
flexible  branches,  which  the  slightest 
wind  raises  and  tosses  in  air  ;  all  was 
silent ;  fear  prevailed  around  ;  and 
the  plaintive  moans  of  the  animals  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  the  dreadful 
semoum,  that  pestilential  wind,  the  ter- 
ror of  the  desert.  Ismayl,  smiling  at 
the  prospect  of  this  scourge,  embraced 
the  tomb  of  her  whom  he  loved  ;  his 
hands  dispersed  the  sand  which  cover- 
ed her  ;  he  touched,  he  pressed  to  his 
bosom  the  sheet,  and  raised  the  veil 
with  which  the  virgin's  face  was  covered. 
Ismayl  contemplated  with  eager  looks 
the  traits  which  death  still  respected  : 
Maryam  appeared  as  if  smiling  on  her 
friend.  "  Come,"  she  seemed  to  say 
to  him,  "  come,  O  !  my  well  beloved  : 
quit  the  land  of  tribulation  for  the 
abode  of  peace." "  Yes,"  exclaim- 
ed Ismayl,  pressing  his  lips  on  the  icy 
forehead  of  Maryam,  "receive  the 
chaste  kiss  of  the  spouse  of  the  sepul- 
chre :  I  am  about  to  burst  my  chains, 
and  we  shall  be  reunited  for  ever  !" 
The    wretched    youth    waited,    with 
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an  impatient  joy  the  death  which 
was  to  confound  his  remains  with 
those  of  the  object  of  his  deep  sor- 
rows, of  his  agonizing  pangs.  In  a 
little  time  a  reddish  cloud  came  from 
the  east  :  the  fury  of  the  storm  made 
a  chaos  of  this  tranquil  desert  :  waves 
of  sand  came  in  conflict  5  the  loftiest 
of  the  date-trees  were  deracinated  ;  and 
a  few  minutes  sufficed  to  heap  np  a  val- 


ley. Amid  this  fearful  destruction  Is- 
mayl  disappeared.  Ah  !  He  towards 
whom  the  prayer  of  the  afflicted  heart 
ascends  still  quicker  than  the  incense 
of  the  tabernacles, — He  who  judges 
the  most  secret  thoughts  of  men,  with- 
out doubt  wished  to  reunite  these  two 
noble  and  pure  souls  in  the  region  of 
holy,  eternal,  and  ineffablejoys  ! 


(English  Magazines, May.) 
*«  WALKING    STEWAKT." 


Tr\IED  in  London,  April  1822, 
-■-'  Mr.  Stewart,  generally  known  as 
the  "Walking  Stewart."  This  most 
extraordinary  man  was  born  in  Bond- 
street,  and  educated  at  the  Charter- 
house. In  the  year  1763,  he  was  sent 
out  a  writer  to  Madras,  and  was  em- 
ployed as  secretary  to  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot,  and  expended  a  large  sum  in 
giving  official  entertainments  by  order 
of  his  master.  Within  two  years  after 
liis  arrival  in  India,  at  the  age  of  18,  he 
determined  on  leaving  his  situation  in 
the  company's  service,  assigning  as  a 
reason,  that  he  was  resolved  to  travel, 
the  amor  vidcndi  being  irresistible — 
that  he  would  see,  if  he  could,  the  whole 
world — that  he  would  unlearn  all  he 
had  learned — that  he  would  become  an 
Automathes,  think  and  act  for  himself. 
In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, which,  from  its  juvenile  insolence 
and  audacity,  is  preserved  on  their  re- 
cords to  this  day;  in  which  he  tells 
them  he  was  born  for  nobler  pursuits, 
and  higher  attainments,  than  to  be  a 
copier  of  invoices  and  bills  of  lading  to 
a  company  of  grocers,  haberdashers, 
and  cheesemongers.  Within  a  few  weeks 
after  writing  this  epistle,  he  took  his 
leave  of  the  presidency,  and  began  his 
pedestrian  life. — Some  of  his  friends 
lamenting  his  abrupt  departure,  and 
thinking  he  might  be  involved  in  pe- 
cuniary difficulties,  sent  after  him,  beg- 
ging him  to  return,  and  offering  him  as- 
sistance. He  replied  to  their  invitation, 
that  he  thanked  them,  that  his  resolu- 
tion was  taken,  that  his  finances  were 
small,  but  adequate  to  his  wants.     He 


prosecuted  his  route  over  Hindostan, 
and  umlked  to  Delhi,  to  Persepolis  and 
other  parts  of  Persia.  He  visited  Abys- 
sinia and  Ethiopia.  He  entered  the 
Carnatic,  and  became  known  to  the 
then  Nabob,  who  conceived  an  esteem 
for  him,  which  eventually  in  his  latter 
days  became  the  means  of  his  support, 
for  the  Nabob  appointed  him  his  pri- 
vate secretary.  A  ^qw  years  ago  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  order  to  spare 
Mr.  Stewart's  feelings,  granted  him 
15,000/.  to  liquidate  his  demands  on 
the  Nabob.  Quitting  the  Carnatic,  he 
adopted  the  mad  resolution  of  walking 
to  Seringapatam,  which  he  effected; 
when  there,  Tippoo,  hearing  that  a 
European  had  entered  his  city,  order- 
ed him  to  be  immediately  arrested,  and 
directed  him  to  appear  before  him  at 
his  Durbar.  He  questioned  him  as  to 
his  motive  for  coming  to  his  kingdom: — - 
he  answered,  solely  a  desire  to  see  it, 
Tippoo  told  him  he  must  consider  him- 
self as  his  subject,  and  as  such,  a  mili- 
tary one,  and  he  must  be  enrolled  in  his 
army ;  and  that  as  he  appeared  a  gen- 
tleman, he  would  make  him,  after  some 
tactical  instruction,  a  Captain  of  Sepoj's. 
He  became  one,  and  was  engaged  in 
several  affairs  against  the  Mahrattas, 
and  was  wounded  in  the  right  arm. 
He  continued  a  detenu  of  Tippoo's 
several  years,  until  the  late  Sir  James 
Sibbald,  bart,  then  at  Bombay,  was  ap- 
pointed by  tiiat  Presidency  to  settle  the 
terms  of  peace  whh  Tippoo.  Stewart 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
requesting  Sir  James  to  use  his  interest 
with  his  Highness,  to  procure  his  re- 
lease.    This,  with  some  difficulty,  Sir 
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James  Sibbald  effected  ;  and  Stewart 
set  forward  to  walk  to  Europe.  He 
crossed  the  Desari  of  Arabia  and  ar- 
rived at  Marseilles.  He  walked  through 
the  whole  kingdom  of  France,  through 
Spain,  came  to  England — left  England 
for  America,  through  every  state  of 
which  lie  walked,  as  he  did  through 
Ireland  and  Scotland.  On  his  return 
from  Ireland  he  was  nearly  shipwrecked; 
and  at  the  moment  of  being  so,  he  beg- 
ged of  some  of  the  crew,  if  they  sur- 
vived, to  take  care  of  the  book  he  had 
written,  and  intended  to  publish,  enti- 
tled, "Opus  Maximum,"  a  favorite  work 
o'i  his.     His  mental  powers  were  of  a 


character  unique  in  the  extreme,  and 
perhaps  without  any  approximation  of 
similitude  in  the  thoughts  of  any  human 
being.  He  was  the  Atomical  Philoso- 
pher ;  his  defence  and  demonstration  of 
which  singular  hypothetical  doctrine 
was  so  ably  defined  and  asserted,  that 
he  could  almost  induce  infidelity  to  be- 
come a  proselyte. 

He  passed  his  last  ten  years  in  tlie 
neighborhood  of  Charing  Cross  and 
Cockspur-street ;  to  be,  as  he  said,  in 
the  "full  tide  of  human  existence."  He 
must  have  been  seen  by  thousands  sit- 
ting in  St.James's  Park,  drinking  warm 
milk. 


UAYMOXD    THE    ROMANTIC,    AND    UlS    FIVE    WISHES. 
No.  II. 


THE    AIR   BALLOON. 

Ah!  befieve  me,  destroy  your  balloons  !— climb  not 
with  your  inflammable  air  beyond  the  sphere  to 
which  God  has  limited  it  ;  burn  your  journals  ; 
annihilatR  every  trace  of  this  rare  secret ;  renounce 
the  project  of  raising  yourselves  above  the  thunder. 
Marquis  de  VUlette. 

A  DEEP  and  permanent  melancho- 
ly, which  preyed  upon  me  unceas- 
ingly, succeeded  to  the  terrific  circum- 
stances and  results  related  in  my  last 
adventure  ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  even 
Time  itself  would  have  but  little  chance 
to  soften,  or  to  remove  the  keenness  of 
the  impression  which  they  had  made 
upon  iny  mind.  It  is  with  our  griefs, 
however,  as  it  is  with  the  approach  of 
spring,  and  the  gradual  expansion  of 
the  days.  We  do  not  step  at  once 
from  gloominess  and  desolation  to  live- 
liness and  beauty,  nor  from  the  long 
nights  of  wintry  darkness  to  the  bright 
sunny  mornings  of  summer  : — No,  as 
an  ancient  and  quaint  author  remarks, 
"  The  lengthening  of  days  is  not  sud- 
denly perceived  till  they  are  grown  a 
prett)'  deal  longer,  because  the  sun, 
though  it  be  in  a  circle,  yet  it  seems  for 
a  while  to  go  in  a  right  line.  For  take 
a  segment  of  a  great  circle,  especially, 
and  you  shall  seem  to  doubt  whether  it 
be  straight  or  no.  But  when  that  the 
sun  is  got  past  that  line,  then  you  pres- 
ently perceive  the  days  are  lengthened." 
This  exactly  illustrates  the  departure  of 
sorrow  from  ihe  soul ;  we  do  not  feel 


the  removal  of  any  part  of  our  afHiction 
until  a  large  portion  of  it  be  wept  awa}'', 
ameliorated  by  time,  or  borne  into  ob- 
livion by  the  gradual  recession  of  grief, 
which,  after  it  have  flowed  to  a  great 
height,  usually  ebbs  by  degrees,  and 
carries  all  our  distresses  into  the  great 
sea  of  our  former  lives.  To  accelerate 
this,  men  usually  fly  to  a  vast  variety 
of  means,  one  of  the  most  common  of 
which  is  travelling  into  other  countries, 
thus  deeming,  that  they  shall  leave  their 
sorrows  behind  them  with  the  scenes 
where  they  originally  occurred.  This, 
altho'  it  be  in  a  great  measure  a  mista- 
ken conceit,  I  was  prevailed  upcm  to 
try,  and  accordingly,  in  the  latter  part 
of  1783,  I  left  the  Zetland  Islands  for 
the  Continent,  and  made  Paris  the  first 
grand  resting-place  in  my  journey.  1 
acceded  the  more  readily  to  the  wishes 
of  my  friends,  because  the  discoveries 
of  the  French  in  the  science  of  Aerosta- 
tion were  then  become  a  general  subject 
in  conversation  ;  and  though  I  neither 
expected  nor  wished  that  my  tour 
should  remove  from  my  mind  the  re- 
membrances which  filled  it  with  a  wild 
abstracted  joy,  and  a  destroying  but 
pleasing  sorrow,  yet  did  I  earnestly  de- 
sire that  it  might  produce  the  gratifica- 
tion of  another  of  my  romantic  wishes  ; 
namely,  to  ascend  in  an  Air-Balloon. 
My-departure  was,  of  course,  previous 
to  the  setting-in  of  that  dangerous  sea- 
son, which   so  deforms  the  climate  of 
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Zetland  ;  and  as  the  close  of  the  month 
of  September  proved  much  milder  than 
usual,on  the  24th  I  embarked  on  board 
the  Mermaid,  which  was  then  com- 
manded by  my  kind  friend  Rudolph 
Feldsparr,  and  was  bound  for  the  coast 
of  France.  My  former  life  had  been 
passed  entirely  in  Zetland,  and  the  mo- 
notony of  its  primitive  customs  had 
been  broken  only  by  our  departure  for 
the  Haaf,  or  Deep  Sea-Fishing  ;  and  I 
had  never  yet  set  foot  upon  the  shores 
of  another  country.  My  romantic  dis- 
position would,  it  is  true,  have  led  me 
abroad  in  search  of  adventures  to  grat- 
ify it ;  but  at  the  same  time,  Zetland 
was  endeared  to  me  by  being  the 
Mortlakes'  "  last  and  longest  resting- 
place  ;"  it  was  sacred  because  it  con- 
tained, either  in  its  seas,  or  beneath  its 
turf,  the  ashes  of  all  my  former  ances- 
tors, and  dearest  relatives  of  my  own 
time,  from  Ivar,  the  first  Jarl,  or  Lord 
of  JMortlake,  contemporary  withHarold 
the  Fair,  early  in  the  tenth  century  ; 
down  to  my  own  lamented  father  and 
mother,  Ronovald  and  Alofa  Mortlake. 
— Zetland,  then,  was  to  me,  what  the 
cavern  in  the  field  of  Macphelah  was  to 
Jacob  :  "  there  they  buried  Abraham 
and  Sarah  his  wife  ;  there  they  buried 
Isaac  and  Rebekah  his  wife  ;  and  there 
I  buried  Leah."  When  these  circum- 
stances are  considered,  and  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  heart  is  much 
more  susceptible  and  tender  in  sorrow 
than  in  joy,  it  will  not  be  surprising 
that  parting  from  Zetland  should  seem 
to  me  like  becoming  an  outcast  from 
Eden  ;  and  that,  on  sailing  from North- 
Maven,  I  remained  motionless  at  the 
stern  of  the  vessel,  ev^n  tor  hours  after 
the  island  was  out  of  sight,  til!  at  length 
my  tears  and  the  night  more  complete- 
ly dimmed  my  vision.  While  yet  in 
sight  of  the  shore,  I,  however,  did  not 
forget  to  sing  my  last  adieus  to  my  na- 
tive land,  to  the  tune  of  a  funeral  song 
first  used  over  the  body  of  IvarMortlake. 
Whilst  I  was  thus  employed,  the 
Mermaid  had  worked  her  way  out  of 
the  Bay  of  North-Maven,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding in  a  north-eastern  direction 
round  the  scattered  fragments  of  rocky 
territory  which  form  the  most  easterly 
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parts  of  Zetland,  and  the  Islands  of 
Yell  and  Unst.  In  this  voyage  all  the 
beauties  of  the  place  were  spread  before 
me,and  thus  ail  my  melancholy  feelings 
were  increased,  yet  I  felt  a  sweet  and. 
pensive  pleasure,  in  contemplating  each 
well-remembered  spot,  and  in  consid- 
ering how  time  or  the  sea  might  have 
changed  their  features,  before  I  should 
look  upon  them  again. 

Although  to  an  eye  which  for  the  first 
time  views  the  Zetland  Isles,  there  will 
appear  only  a  rocky  uneven  coast,  bro- 
ken with  bleak  and  dark  mossy  hills 
rising  above  it,  yet  to  those  who  know 
where  to  direct  their  attention,  there  is 
many  a  beautiful  and  romantic  piece  of 
scenery  to  be  found,  even  in  the  craggy 
precipices  which  guard  the  sea-shore. 
My  own  village  of  North-Maven  is  one 
of  the  few  places  on  the  island  which 
presents  an  agreeable  and  cultivated 
appearance  seaward  :  not  that  it  is  des- 
titute of  that  wilder  kind  of  landscape 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  islands  in 
general,  for  there  are  not  many  points 
which  are  better  known  for  the  gran- 
deur and  magnificence  of  their  pros- 
pects, but  it  is  also  interspersed  with 
natural  beauties  of  a  more  pleasing  de- 
scription. As  we  sailed  from  out  the 
harbour  of  North-Maven  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  the  wonderful  com- 
bination of  wildness  and  tranquiility  so 
evident  on  that  peninsula  became  par- 
ticularly striking.  Above  our  starboard 
bow  were  spread  out  the  \  illeins,  or 
Plains  of  Ure,which  are  verdant  lawns  of 
several  miles  in  extent,situate  on  the  tops 
of  some  high  and  precipitous  perforated 
rocks  which  sstand  on  the  western  side 
of  the  peninsula.  Along  the  shore,and 
stretching  out  to  sea,  runs  a  series  of 
magnificent  rocks  which  form  lofty 
arches,  and  are  pierced  into  deep  cav- 
erns and  subterraneous  recesses,  or  else 
are  divided  from  top  to  bottom  by  the 
sea  into  pinnacles,  with  acutely  point- 
ed summits. 

"  Cliffs  whicli  liad  been  rent  asunder  ; 

A  dicary  sea  now  flows  between, 
But  neither  heat  nor  frost  nor  thunder, 

Sliall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween, 
The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been." 

Nor  are  these  the  only  picturesque  ob- 
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jects  to  be  seen  upon  the  Zetland  shore, 
since  it  is  continually  broken  by  Voes, 
as  they  are  there  called,  or  wreathed  and 
winding  bays,  each  of  which  is  capable 
of  containing  a  British  Navy.  As  we 
sailed  out  towards  the  Island  of  Unst, 
with  the  wind  blowing  freshly  in  a 
southern  direction,  we  heard  the  gale 
produce  the  grand  and  deep  intonation 
of  the  waves  roaring  in  the  caverned 
rocks  behind  us.  It  then  seemed  to  a 
fanciful  and  romantic  mind,  such  as  my 
own,  like  the  sublime  voluntary  of  Na- 
ture in  praise  of  her  Creator,  played 
upon  her  own  most  powerful,  yet  not 
unmelodious  organ.  Whilst  I  was  oc- 
cupied by  these  sights  and  reflections, 
the  Mermaid  continued  to  breast  the 
ocean  towards  Unst,  around  whose  base 
the  waves  are  ever  roaring  and  dash- 
ing, even  when  the  weather  is  calm  at 
a  distance.  After  passing  round  the 
Island,  we  gained  the  broad  expanse  of 
the  North-Sea ;  and  stood  out  yet  far- 
ther from  Zetland,  which  soon  began  to 
assume  the  appearance  of  a  shapeless 
mass  of  rock  covei'ed  with  a  veil  of 
mist,  which  arose  above  it,  and  blended 
with  the  sky.  The  day-light  had  now 
passed  away ;  but  the  interesting  ap- 
pearance which  a  Zetland  night  gives 
to  all  things,  left  a  reflecting  and  re- 
tired heart,  like  my  own,  but  little  to 
regret.  There  was  not,  it  is  true,  the 
magical  beauty  of  a  summer  dark  blue 
twilight,  but  still  there  was  an  uncloud- 
ed calm  serenity  in  the  starry  atmos- 
phere, the  eye  ranged  around  to  where 
ocean  was  lost  in  air,  like  time  melting 
into  eternity,  and  the  indistinct  form  of 
my  native  country  looked  like  a  dear 
friend  about  to  pass  the  mysterious 
boundary.  The  sea-water  was  smooth 
and  dark,  but  still  broken  into  an  in- 
finity of  small  weaves  washing  and  driv- 
ing over  each  other.  Solitude  was  pre- 
dominant over  the  scene,  save  where 
the  sea-gull  skimmed  along  the  surface 
of  the  deep,  occasionally  dipping  his 
wing,  which  sounded  like  the  dash  of 
an  oar  in  the  murmuring  waters.  The 
character,  the  silence,  and  the  loneli- 
ness of  the  scene,  brought  to  my  recol- 
lection the  lines  of  an  excellent  but  ne- 
glected poet,  who  has  said,  in  his  Ode 
to  Solitude, 


-"  thine  is  many  a  noiseless  hour, 


And    many   a   shipless   sea,   and   many   a 

trackless  plain.      *     *     * 
No  shore,  no  sail  in  ether's  bound." 

Every  thing  was  in  harmony  with  my 
mind,  even  the  following  rude  Song  of 
the  Pilot,  and  the  continual  chace  of 
the  waves  against  the  vessel's  side, 

THE  pilot's  song. 

The  stars  were  shining  brightly. 

Their  fire  was  on  the  sea; 
The  waves  were  leaping  lightly. 

The  ship  danced  merrily; 
Brave  Valck  who  steer'd  the  barque  along, 

The  Dragon  of  the  Main, 
Thus  gave  the  winds  and  waves  his  song, 

Which  echo'd  it  again. 
"  Thy  keel  drives  up  the  ocean  foam, 

And  leaves  our  track  afar  ; 
And  gallant  hearts  that  love  to  roam 

Delight  in  such  a  car. 

Let  some  be  fortune  wailing, 

For  love  let  some  go  weep, 
When  I  am  swiftly  sailing, 

My  kingdom  is  the  deep. 
And  not  the  eyes  I  leave  behind 

Were  e'er  so  bright  to  me, 
As  when  before  the  rushing  wind 

My  gallant  barque  I  see. 
Her  keel  drives  up  the  ocean  foam, 

And  leaves  her  track  afar ; 
And  gallant  hearts  that  love  to  roam 

Delight  in  such  a  car. 

While  coward  hearts  are  sighing 

Beneath  some  damsel's  chain, 
Then  I,  with  streamers  flying, 

Rove  boldly  o'er  the  main. 
And  what  though  dashing  waves  be  loud, 

And  stormy  blasts  may  roar. 
They're  gentler  than  the  glances  proud 

Of  beauty  on  the  shore. 
For  still  we  plough  the  ocean  foam, 

And  leave  our  track  afar  ; 
The  gallant  heart  will  love  to  roam, 

And  roam  in  such  a  car." 

All  was  like  a  dreamless  sleep  with 
me  after  that  night,  until  I  arrived  in 
the  splendid  metropolis  of  France ;  and 
even  there  my  soul  was  so  much  ex- 
cited for  the  completion  of  the  second 
great  wish  of  my  life,  that  the  science 
of  aerostation  alone  engaged  my  atten- 
tion, and  I  left  the  buildings,  the  litera- 
ture, the  pleasures,  and  the  society  of 
Paris,  for  the  converse  of  Messieurs 
Montgolfier,  Pilatre  de  Rozier,  Girond 
de  Villette,  the  Marquis  D'Arlandes, 
and  the  other  celebrated  aeronauts  of 
that  day.    The  history  of  this  astonish. 
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ing  science,  from  the  vague  and  unde- 
fined conjectures  of  Lord  Bacon,  Bishop 
Wilkins,  and  the  Jesuit  Francis  Lana, 
down  to  our  own  successful  experi- 
ments of  Garnerin  and  Sadler,  is  well 
known  ;  but  the  fever  for  aerial  discov- 
ery is  now  completely  past,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  Balloons  almost  forgotten, 
when  compared  with  that  rage  which 
existed  for  them  at  the  period  of  which 
I  am  writing. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  modern 
landscape-gardeners  will  condemn  my 
taste ;  but  I  must  acknowledge,  that  I 
do  love  the  ancient  and  grand  style  of 
gardening  then  exhibited  at  Versailles. 
It  was  there,  in  the  walks  overshadowed 
with  green  leafy  trellis-work,  leading  to 
labyrinths,  open  parterres,  or  splendid 
terraces  adorned  with  grottos  and  foun- 
tains, it  was  there  that  I  deemed  myself 
in  the  rich  old  pleasure-grounds  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  of  which  Burghers 
and  VVinstanley  have  left  such  deligiit- 
ful  representations.  Such  in  my  rnind 
was  the  resort  of  JMilton's 

"  retired  Leisure, 
Who  ia  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleasure  :" 

and  such  in  my  imagination  were  War- 

ton's  ±- 

"  High-arch'd  walks,  and  alleys  green," 

Oh!  to  me  it  was  exquisite  to  look  upon 
the  wide  Mall,  the  embowered  walk, 
the  curiously  shaped  flower  knot,  the 
series  of  terraces,  and  the  long-extended 
grove,ascending  and  looking  from  the  dis- 
tance,and  the  clear  light  at  the  end,Iike 

"  a  vista  to  the  sky." 

While  I  have  life  and  memory,  the  ex- 
act, and  magnificent  retreats  of  Ver- 
sailles, together  with  the  adventures 
which  I  there  experienced,  will  never 
be  forgotten.  The  interest  I  took  in 
the  then  fashionable  science  of  Aerosta- 
tion, was  uncommonly  gratifying  to  my 
new  associates;  and  although  it  was  not 
without  much  difficulty  that  I  prevailed 
upon  them  to  permit  me  to  ascend 
alone  in  a  Montgolfier  Balloon,  yet  my 
ardor  at  length  won  their  consent;  and 
about  July  1784,  a  small  machine  was 
prepared  for  me,  and  I  was  to  take  my 
flight  from  the  most  private  part  of  the 
celebrated  Gardens  already  mentioned. 


The  Balloon  in  which  I  rose  was  of 
that  construction  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  its  inventor,  Montgolfier, 
and  in  which  the  air  is  rarefied  within 
the  Balloon  itself,  by  means  of  a  fire 
that  is  maintained  in  a  grate  beneath. 
Its  form  was  elliptical,  and  beneath  the 
bag  was  hung  a  small  circular  stage  or 
car,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  the  fire- 
grate, and  around  which  were  curtains 
of  silk.  The  time  of  my  departure  had 
at  length  arrived,  and  it  was  only  by 
the  most  strenuous  solicitation  that  I 
was  permitted  to  ascend  without  a  com- 
panion; but  so  strongly  was  I  possessed 
with  the  idea,  that  my  aerial  voyage 
would  not  be  less  extraordinary,  nor 
perhaps  less  dangerous,  than  my  marine 
one  had  proved,  that  I  firmly  rejected 
all  the  ofiers  of  my  friends,  and  at 
length,  after  promising  the  most  minute 
report  of  my  excursion,  1  received  their 
reluctant  farewells,  and  entered  the  Ma- 
chine alone.  A  remembrance  of  for- 
mer danger  and  former  deliverance, 
made  me,  while  the  cords  were  being 
cut,  address  a  k\v  words  to  Him  who 
had  preserved  me  in  the  deep  waters, 
to  protect  and  restore  me  safe  from  my 
present  undertaking;  but  even  whilst 
my  heart  looked  upward,  the  already 
inflated  Machine  was  set  at  liberty,  and 
Versailles,  Paris,  France,  almost  the 
world  itself,  seemed  falling  into  chaos 
beneath  me.  As  the  Balloon  rose,  the 
material  objects  of  the  earth  seemed  to 
descend,and  for  a  moment  I  could  hard- 
ly persuade  myself  but  that  I  beheld 

"  The  wreck  of  matter    and   the   crash   of 
worlds !" 

At  length,  however,  the  towns  and 
towers  which  appeared  falling  upon 
each  other,  began  to  assume  a  regular 
and  map-like  aspect,  disposed  in  con- 
centric circles,  of  which  the  city  for 
many  miles  round  it  formed  the  interior, 
with  the  river  Seine  shining  like  silver. 
There  appeared  a  bright  and  undefined 
belt  girding  it ;  beyond  that  the  coun- 
try, growing  darker  as  it  drew  to  the 
horizon,  lay  spread  out  with  masses  of 
dark  verdure  scattered  over  it ;  and 
bounding  all  was  seen  a  broad  line  of 
light  green,  or  middle  tint,  which  blend- 
ed with  the  sky.  Hitherto  the  season 
of  the  year  and  fire  in  the  car  had  kept 
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the  atmosphere  round  the  Balloon  at 
rather  a  warm  temperature;  but  after 
having  for  some  time  surveyed  the 
scene  below  me,  on  ascending  I  found 
the  air  cold  and  wintry,  and  filled  with 
varying  currents  of  wind,  which  drove 
me  forward  with  great  rapidity,  through 
clouds  charged  with  hail,  cold  rain,  and 
even  snow.  The  flag,  too,  which  I  car- 
ried with  me  in  my  ascent,  no  longer 
flew  horizontally  or  hung  downwards, 
but  was  drawn  in  a  perpendicular  di- 
rection, even  at  the  time  when  I  was 
was  going  rapidly  in  a  straight  line.  I 
was  now,  according  to  the  best  calcula- 
tion I  have  ever  been  able  to  make, 
either  at  the  time,  or  since,  at  the  height 
of  about  12,000  feet ;  the  earth,  of 
course,  had  long  been  invisible,  and 
there  appeared  beneath  me  only  an  im- 
mense ocean  of  dense,  shapeless,  and 
rolling  clouds,  which  appeared  to  form 
a  barrier  betwe  n  the  Balloon  and 
the  world  that  i  had  left  Every 
thing  around  seemed  the  sport  of  wind, 
caprice,  and  chaos ;  there  was  not  that 
beautiful  blue  sky,  nor  the  golden  rays 
of  sun-shine,  which  we  see  from  below; 
but  the  broad  expanse  presented  only 
that  blank  cheerless  veil  of  dense  white, 
which  overhangs  a  gloomy  day.  I 
would  now  fain  have  descended,  but  the 
valve  by  which  the  air  was  to  be  let  out 
had  shut  itself  so  tightly,  that  my  ut- 
most force  could  not  open  it :  added  to 
which,  the  currents  of  wind  fed  thr*  fire 
of  the  Balloon,  so  that  it  continued 
rapidly  to  rise.  Notwithstanding  the 
evident  danger  of  my  situation,  the  cold, 
the  excitation  of  my  mind,  and  the  natu- 
ral consequences  of  my  position  in  the 
air,  all  so  much  inclined  me  to  sleep, 
that  I  imagine  at  this  part  of  my  voyage 
1  must  have  slumbered;  although  I  saw 
every  thing  that  followed  as  vividly  as  I 
ever  beheld  the  most  lively  scenes,  and 
all  my  other  powers  were  so  perfectly 
exerted,  that  1  yet  doubt  whether  I 
could  have  looked  upon  a  dream.  It 
seemed  to  me  then  as  if  I  were  still  in 
the  Balloon,  and  still  ascending  at  a 
rapid  rate  through  the  air.  The  Ma- 
chine now  seemed  to  approach  a  large, 
black,  and  dense  cloud,  which  on  en- 
tering appeared  to  cast  its  shroud  all 


over  me,  and  for  a  time  to  envelope  me 
in  darkness.  While  I  was  under  this 
veil,  I  heard  the  most  violent  rushing 
of  contending  winds,  the  pouring  of 
rain,  and  the  rolling  of  thunder ;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  cold  was  so  intense, 
that  it  almost  suspended  hfe  and  its 
powers.  I  could  at  that  time  have 
thought,  that  I  had  entered  into  the 
treasures  of  the  snow,  and  had  passed 
into  the  storehouse  of  the  hail  :  that  I 
had  gone  into  the  place  of  the  darkness, 
and  had  been  shewn  the  habitation  of 
Chaos,  where  all  things  were  hurled  to- 
gether without  form,  order^  or  distinc- 
tion. After  having  travelled  through 
this  dreadful  region  with  amazing  ve- 
locity, the  clouds  seemed  to  break  away 
from  before  me,  and  I  discovered  & 
new  species  of  atmosphere ;  which,  al- 
though it  could  not  be  considered  as 
dark,  yet  it  possessed  only  that  red  and 
lurid  kind  of  light  which  we  see  pre- 
ceding a  storm.  Every  thing  was  tint- 
ed with  a  deep  tawny  lustre,  which  was 
co:nt")ated  with  large  masses  of  intense 
purple  clouds  that  were  in  continual 
motion,  ever  shewing,  as  they  unfolded 
their  banners,  gleams  of  the  sarfie  liery 
radiance  behind  them-'^In  this  new 
climate,  too,  there  we.c  meteors  and 
comets  flashing  and  gliding  through  the 
air  with  great  rapidity  :  some  of  ihem 
forming  in  their  courses  various  eccen- 
tric curves,  and  others  passing  along  in 
an  horizontal,  or  perpendicular  direc- 
tion. The  power  of  the  winds  in  this 
place  was  still  more  tremendous  than  I 
had  yet  experienced  it.  At  one  rime 
the  Balloon  was  violently  carried  up- 
ward, and  then  the  contending  currents 
would  force  it  down  in  a  level  position, 
so  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty, 
by  clinging  fast  to  the  car,  that  I  could 
preserve  myself  from  being  precipitated 
into  the  dense  atmosphere  of  purple 
clouds  which  was  below  me.  Then  on 
a  sudden  it  would  become  stationary, 
and  immediately  afterwards  whirl  round 
with  such  velocity,  that  my  senses  had 
nearly  departed.  Notwithstanding  all 
these  dreadful  convulsions  of  the  air, 
and  the  consequent  oscillations  of  the 
Balloon,  I  was  yet  able  to  remark,  with 
considerable  surprise,  that  the  most  vio- 
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lent  currents  did  not  produce  any  effects 
on  the  dark  clouds  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. They  remained  perfectly  sta- 
tionary ;  but  as  I  was  carried  swiftly 
towards  them,  my  astonishment  was  in- 
creased to  behold,  that  upon  their  gild- 
ed edges  reclined  an  innumerable  mul- 
titude of  winged  figures  in  various  at- 
titudes, either  musing  or  in  converse. 
As  the  Balloon  approached,  many  of 
them  flew  towards  me  ;  and  1  then  dis- 
covered that  their  forms  were  gigantic, 
yet  of  the  most  perfect  symmetry,  that 
their  wings  were  formed  of  deep  crim- 
son feathers,  and  that  their  fine  faces 
were  richly  shadowed  by  black  hair 
hanging  in  flakes  like  ravens'  plumes, 
or  else  standing  erect  like  flames.  The 
countenances  of  these  Spirits  were  all 
of  one  character,  though  varied  in  their 
composition  :  they  were  of  that  pale 
brown  hue  which  is  esteemed  so  beau- 
tiful in  man :  and  their  features  were 
cast  in  the  most  perfect  Grecian  model. 
The  eyebrows  were  lofty,  black,  and 
extended,  and  dark  piercing  eyes  shone 
powerfully  out  from  beneath  them.  Up- 
on the  mouth,  there  was  somewhat  of  a 
sad,  yet  sarcastic  smile,  which  slightly 
curved  the  ends,  and  gave  to  the  face 
an  air  at  once  grand,  imperious,  and 
contemptuous.  But  what  impressed  me 
with  more  horror  at  these  beautifully 
awful  appearances,  was  to  see  that 
forms  so  fine  should  have  extended  and 
pointed  ears  of  a  swarthy  color,  rising 
upon  either  side  the  head  in  the  dark 
locks  which  crowned  it ;  while  beneath 
was  a  neck  worthy  of  Apollo  himself, 
had  not  its  strong  lines  indicated  a  Spirit 
that  was  proud,  malevolent,  and  un- 
bending. When  the  Angels  had  reach- 
ed the  Balloon,  they  formed  themselves 
into  an  horizontal  circle  above  it ;  and 
hanging  on  their  red  wings,  flew  round 
it,  singing  in  a  wild  yet  not  unpleasing 
tone  the  following  stanzas,  which  im- 
mediately became  indelibly  impressed 
on  my  memory,  and  on  the  temptations 
of  which  I  have  often  reflected  with  tiie 
blended  feelings  of  horror  and  of  grati- 
tude. 

SONG  OF  THE  ANGELS  OF  AIR. 

Thou  rovest  fair, — through  yielding  air, 

In  Heaven's  cerulean  tide  ; 
But  we  who  share, — the  pleasures  there, 

On  wings  ethereal  glide. 


And  Oh!  'tis  sweet, — and  far  more  fleet 

In  fields  of  light  to  fly, 
Than  'tis  to  speed, — on  swiftest  steed 

That  lives  beneath  the  sky. 
Our  Angel  race, — in  boundless  space 

Shall  roam  for  ever  free  ; 
Then  banish  soon, — thine  Air-Balloon, 

And  thus  immortal  be. 

While  this  was  being  sung,  my  at- 
tention was  naturally  drawn  upward, 
and  it  was  not  until  its  conclusion  that 
I  beheld  that  one  of  these  spirits,  whose 
face,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  was 
yet  more  magnificently  mournful,  was 
seated  before  me  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Car  ;  having  one  hand  resting  on 
a  golden  staff  or  sceptre,  and  the  other 
placed  on  his  extended  arm.  Although 
the  Balloon  itself  must  have  been  be- 
tween us,  yet  the  presence  of  the  Spirit 
pervaded  it;  and  he  appeared  to  me 
as  distinctly  as  if  there  had  not  been 
any  intervening  medium.  I  sat  for 
some  time  bathed  in  a  cold  perspira- 
tion, the  Angel  also  remaining  motion- 
less with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  me,  till  at 
length  I  found  the  courage  to  address 
him  with, — 

'•Spirit  of  the  Air,  what  art  thou?" 

To  which  he  replied,  in  a  deep,  yet 
not  unmusical  tone, 

"Even  what  thou  sayest,  a  Spirit  of 
the  Air." 

The  dreaded  colloquy  being  thus  be- 
gan, I  found  but  little  difficulty  in  say- 
ing?— 

"What  is  thy  purpose? — if  friendly, 
tell  me  in  what  region  am  I,  and  how 
I  must  descend  from  hence." 

"  Listen,  mortal!"  he  replied  ;  "  thou 
art  in  the  Firmament  of  the  North,  and 
in  the  kingdom  and  presence  of  Oura- 
NODEMON,  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Angels. 
My  purposes  are  never  friendly  to  man; 
yet  such  is  his  miserable  self-deceit,  that 
I  could  almost  pity  him.  When  thou 
shalt  descend,  which  thou  shalt  not  do 
without  imminent  danger  for  having 
penetrated  this  region,  say  to  thy  fellow- 
mortals,  that  I  command  them  to  cease 
from  their  vain,  and  ignorant  attempts 
to  invade  my  dominions,  and  that, 
should  they  despise  my  behests,  the 
next  who  ascends  shall  be  my  victim." 

"  But,"  returned  I,  "  it  is  probable 
that  those  upon  earth  will  treat  my 
message  as  a  dream  ;  nay,  I  myself 
almost  doubt  its  reality." 
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"  Still  the  same,  still  the  same,"  an- 
swered the  Angel ;  "  ever  incredulous 
of  truth,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil ; 
man  is  never  content  to  accept  things 
as  they  are,  he  must  always  weave  his 
own  romance  of  deceit.  But  thus  much 
is  permitted  to  thee  for  proof  to  thy  fel- 
low-mortal.    Bare  thy  right  arm." 

When  I  had  done  so,  the  Angel  im- 
mediately grasped  it,  and  directly  the 
flesh  turned  of  a  scorched  appearance, 
as  if  a  band  of  heated  iron  had  been 
affixed  to  it,  although  the  effect  was 
produced  without  pain.  As  soon  as  I 
recovered  myself,  he  continued, 

"  Now  begone,  thou  hast  already 
seen  and  heard  too  much  for  man  : — 
away,  and  Remember  !" — 

As  he  spake,  lightnings  seemed  to 
flash  around  him,  and  he  departed  in 
flame  !  I  started  forward,  and  seemed 
to  wake  from  my  stupor,  when  what 
was  my  horror  to  behold  the  Balloon 
in  flames,  rapidly  falling  to  the  earth, 
over  which  night  had  spread  herself. 
The  scenes  which  I  had  so  long  left 
now  seemed  to  rise  out  of  space  be- 
neath me.  There  I  saw  Paris  with 
her  thousand  lights,  and  the  Gardens 
and  Parks  of  Versailles,  stretched  out 
beneath  the  moonlight.  It  seemed  to 
me  scarcely  a  moment  between  the  dis- 


appearance of  the  Angel  and  ray  touch- 
ing the  ground ;  otherwise  the  fury  with 
which  the  flames  raged  must  have  pre- 
viously consumed  the  Balloon.  It  fell 
in  a  wood  a  short  distance  from  the 
cit}',  and  caught  in  the  branches  of  a: 
tree ;  on  which  I  immediately  leaped 
out,  although  it  was  still  a  considerable 
height  from  the  ground.  I  had  scarce- 
ly quitted  the  Balloon  when  it  broke 
from  its  confinement,  soared  blazing 
into  the  air,  and  I  saw  it  no  more.  I 
spent  the  whole  of  that  sleepless  night 
in  reflection  on  my  voyage,  and  thank- 
fulness at  my  deliverance  ;  but  it  will 
scarcely  be  credited,  that  the  following  i 
day,  my  friends,  although  alarmed  at  \ 
my  stay  and  the  dangers  which  I  had 
undergone,  disbelieved  ray  supernatural 
message,  deemed  the  appearances  I  had 
seen  a  dream,  and  the  mark  upon  my 
arm  occasioned  by  the  fire  which  had 
caught  the  Balloon  whilst  I  slept.  I 
cannot  now  decide  how  this  may  be  ; 
the  impression  is  still  existing  ;  but 
what  makes  me  yet  think  that  all  was 
not  visionary,  is,  that  the  melancholy 
fate  of  Pilatre  de  Rozier  and  M.  Ro- 
maine,  who  were  the  next  that  ascend- 
ed into  the  air  after  me,  completely 
realized  the  angel's  prediction. 


Translated  from  the  German  of  Schiller. 
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"  WHO'S  here  of  noble  or  vassal  blood, 
Of  courage  to  dive  beneath  this  flood? 
I  fling  therein  a  golden  beaker,    . 
And  now  'tis  swallowed  up  by  the  breaker, 
Whoever  shows  me  the  cup  again, 
May  have  it  and  keep  it  for  liis  pain." 

So  spake  King  Robert  of  Sicily, 

From  a  high  cliff  overhanging  the  sea, 

While  into  the  howling  Charybdis  he  flung 

The  goblet  of  gold  in  his  hand  that  he  swung. 

"  Who  is  so  bold,  I  ask  again. 

As  into  the  deep  to  plunge  amain?" 

The  knights  and  squires,  who  stood  around, 
Heard  him,  but  uttered  not  a  sound; 
Tho'  they  mark  the  sinking  of  the  cup, 
No  one  of  them  cares  to  fish  it  up. 
A  third  time  the  king  exclaims  with  a  frown, 
"Is  no  one  so  brave  as  to  venture  down?" 

Yet  silent  as  before  they  stood; 
When  a  fair  page  of  noble  blood 
Steps  from  among  the  fault'ring  band; 
His  girdle  and  mantle  he  casts  on  the  strand; 
And  all  the  men  and  women  amaz'd, 
On  the  lovely  youth  admiring  gaz'd. 


And  while  he  walks  to  the  cliff's  brow, 
Looking  down  on  the  gulf  belnw, 
Charybdis  gave  back  bellowing 
The  waters  she'd  been  swallowing; 
As  with  the  noise  of  distant  thunder 
Her  foaming  womb  was  rent  asunder. 

It  billows,  it  hisses,  it  seethes,  and  it  roars, 
As  when  water  on  burning  forests  showers; 
To  heaven  the  recking  surges  spray; 
Wave  pushes  wave  in  endless  fray, 
Exhaustless  teeming,  full  and  free. 
As  would  the  sea  bring  forth  a  sea. 

At  length  the  wild  force  dies  away. 
And  black,  amid  the  foaming  spray, 
And  bottomless,  as  were  it  the  path  to  hell, 
A  growing  chasm  absorbs  the  swell; 
And  down  the  murky  tunnel's  yawn, 
Eddying  the  rushing  waves  are  drawn. 

Quick,  ere  the  waters  again  are  abroad, 
The  youth  commends  himself  to  God. 
Around  is  heard  a  shriek  of  dismay. 
And  already  the  whirlpool  has  borne  him 
The  throat  mysteriously  closes  o'er,  [away; 
Aud  the  bold  swimmer  is  seen  no  more. 
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Stiller  becomes  the  watery  abyss, 
Climbs  from  the  deep  a  hoUower  hiss; 
The  bowlings  more  faintly  die  away. 
All  wait  in  anxious  terrific  delay, 
And  lips  of  many  with  trembling  tell: 
"Thou  lofty-spirited  youth,  farewell! 

"Were  it  the  crown  that  you  had  thrown, 
And  said:  Whoever  brings  me  the  crown 
Shall  wear  it,  and  be  my  king  and  lord, 
I  would  not  fetch  the  dear  reward.^ 
What's  hid  in  the  howling  deep  beldw 
No  living  soul  shall  ever  know. 

"The  whirlpool  has  seized  on  many  a  ship, 
And  dragged  it  headlong  into  the  deep; 
But  only  a  keel,  or  a  splinter'd  mast, 
From  the  all-swallowing  grave  have  past." 
Now  shriller  and  nearer  the  dashing  is  heard, 
Like  winds  when  the  coming  storm  is  fear'd. 

It  billows,  it  hisses,  it  seethes,  and  it  roars, 
It  rushes  and  gushes,  and  dashes  and  pours. 
Wave  pushes  wave  in  endless  fray; 
To  heaven  the  recking  surges  spray, 
And  with  the  noise  of  distant  thunder. 
Bellowing  the  dark  womb  bursts  asunder. 

And  lo!  the  swelling  billows  upon, 
Something  uplifts  itself,  white  as  a  swan, 
And  an  arm,  and  a  glittering  shoulder  is  bare; 
It  rows  with  force  and  busy  care; 
And  'tis  he!  and  high  in  his  left  hand  held  up. 
He  flourishes,  joyfullj  beckoning,  the  cup. 

With  breathings  long  and  deep  he  wins  his 
way,  [day. 

And  drinks  the  air,  and  greets  the  light  of 
With  frolic  and  clapping  one   cries  to  an- 
other: 
"He  lives!  He  is  there!  The  abyss  could  not 

smother! 
The  brave  one  was  allowed  to  save 
His  soul  alive  from  the  jaws  of  the  grave." 

He  lands:  the  shouting  choir  surround; 
At  the  king's  feet  he  sinks  on  the  ground, 
And  kneeling  reaches  back  the  cup. 
The  monarch  graciously  lifts  him  up. 
Beckons  his  daughter  so  fair  and  so  fine, 
Who  fills  the  goblet  with  sparkling  wine, 
And  the  page  drank,  and  thus  began. 

"Long  live  the  king!   He  well  may  be  gay 
Who  breathes  the  rosy  light  of  day; 
Yonder  lie  horrors  dark  and  dense; 
Let  no  man  tempt  God's  provideiice, 
And  never,  never  seek  to  know 
What  graciously  is  veiled  below. 

"As  had  I  fallen  in  air,  it  drags 
Me  swiftly  down — from  between  the  crags 
New  wildly  boisterous  fountains  gush. 
The  mingling  force  of  the  double  rush 
I  could  not  withstand;  the  eddy  was  strong, 
Like  a  top,  it  whirl'd  me  giddy  along. 

"Then  God,  to  whom  in  my  terrible  need 
I  cried  for  pity  and  help,  gave  heed, 
And  show'd  projecting  from  beneath 
A   rock  which  I  seiz'd,  and  escaped  from 

death. 
There  hung  the  cup  on  a  coral  steep, 
Else  it  had  dropt  to  the  bottomless  deep. 


Far  underneath  it  lay  below, 
Gleaming  with  dim  and  purple  glow, 
Where  to  the  ear  tho'  all  may  sleep, 
The  eye  beheld  amid  the  deep 
How  salamanders,  dragons,  snakes, 
Were  crawling  in  these  hellish  lakes. 

"In  swarthy  mixture  here  they  throng, 

Or  glide  in  griesly  groups  along, 

The  sword-fish,  the  keen  crocodile, 

And  the  sea-serpent's  sinuous  file, 

And  grinning  with  their  triple  teeth  at  me, 

Wide-throated  sharks,  hyenas  of  the  sea. 

"There  hung  I  long — in  conscious  fear — 

No  human  arp  of  help  was  near; 

Wliile  forms  of  fright  around  me  glare, 

The  only  feeling  bosom  there; 

Below  tlie  reach  of  human  ear. 

Or  human  voice — in  dumb  despair. 

"A  griesly  monster  toward  me  swims, 

Moving  at  once  a  hundred  limbs, 

And  snaps — in  terror  I  let  go 

From  my  faint  grasp  the  coral  bough, 

Down  which  I  was   clambering — then  the 

surge 
Seiz'd    me,    but   sav'd   me — I   could   now 

emerge." 
The  king  wondered  much  thereat,  and  said; 
"The  goblet  is  your  own^  my  lad, 
And  this  ring,  with  precious  jewels  adorn 'd, 
I  destine  you  also — 'tis  not  to  be  scorn'd — 
If  you'll  try  again,  and  let  us  know 
What  lies  at  the  very  bottom  below." 

This  with  soft  feeling  the  daughter  hears, 
And  turn'd  on  the  monarch  her  eyes  in  tears: 
"Such  cruel  sport  henceforward  spare, 
He  has  achiev'd  what  none  else  would  dare. 
If  the  lusts  of  your  heart  you  cannot  assuage. 
Let  some  of  your  knights  outdo  the  page." 

Then  the  king  snatch'd  quickly  the  goblet 

again. 
And  hurl'd  it  into  the  whirlpool  amain. 
"If  you  will  fetch  me  the  beaker  once  more. 
All  my  knights  you  shall  stand  before; 
And  her,who  pleads  for  you  with  loving  face. 
To-night,  as  a  husband,  you  shall  embrace." 

Then  did  heavenly  force  in  his  soul  arise. 
And  boldness  lightened  from  his  eyes; 
And  he  saw  the  fair  maid  blushing  soon, 
And  then  he  saw  her  turn  pale  and  swoon, 
And  was  moved   the  precious  prize  to  win, 
Come  life,  come  death!    he  cast  himself  in. 

Ebb'd  had  the  surge,  and  again  it  flow'd, 
And    the    thund'ring    sound    announced    it 

aloud;  [bent, 

With  affectionate  looks  o'er  the  chasm  they 
The  waters  they  came,  and  the  waters  they 

went. 
The  waves  they  gush  up,  and  the  waves 

slink  away; 
But  none  brings  the  youth  to   the   light  of 

the  day. 

In  the  foregoing  version,  the  impersonal 
verbs,  which  so  remarkably  abound  in  the 
German  original,  have  been  purposely  re- 
tained; although  in  our  language  they  have 
a  less  welcome  efiVtt, 
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nnO  the  north  of  Luteve  the  moun- 
-*•  tain  of  Carenal  reflected  the  last 
rays  of  the  setting  sun.  The  hour  ap- 
pointed by  Goudair  for  the  asserabhng 
of  the  mountaineers  at  length  arrived. 
Ezilda  advanced  amidst  the  enthusias- 
tic throng.  Arrayed  in  white,  and 
covered  with  a  long  transparent  veil, 
she  looked  like  the  genuis  of  heroic  in- 
spiration, smiling  on  the  sons  of  glory. 
The  princess  addressed  herself  to  the 
warlike  circle,  and  unfolded  to  them 
the  plan  which  her  courageous  mind 
had  conceived.  Not  far  from  Carenal, 
on  the  summit  of  a  steep  mountain,  rose 
the  fortress  of  Segorum,  built  by  the 
Romans,  and  which  from  its  situation 
seemed  almost  inaccessible.  On  the 
declivity  of  the  hill  a  celebrated  chapel 
had  for  many  years  attracted  pilgrims 
from  all  parts  of  Gaul.  It  had  been 
built  by  Thierri  III.,  the  last  King  of 
France,  in  fulfilment  of  a  pious  vow ; 
it  was  consecrated  to  Our  Lady  of  Ce- 
vennes,  and  the  numerous  miracles 
which  were  supposed  to  be  performed 
in  the  holy  edifice  frequently  attracted 
throngs  of  strangers  to  Segorum.  The 
fortress  belonged  to  the  Princess  of  Ce- 
vennes,  but  had  yielded  to  the  infidels. 
The  princess  now  conceived  the  bold 
design  of  reconquering  it,  a  measure 
which  seemed  necessary  to  restore  the 
faith  and  reinspire  the  courage  of  the 
mountaineers. 

Ezilda  conducted  her  warlike  train 
through  the  narrow  passes  of  Carenal, 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  access  to 
the  fortress  by  the  effect  of  her  charms 
on  a  sentinel. 

A  sanguinary  combat  now  com- 
menced. The  first  detachment  of  the 
assailants  had  entered  the  garrison. 
Among  the  besieged  terror  flew  from 
post  to  post,  and  consternation  was 
painted  on  every  countenance.  A  new 
tumult  was  heard  proceeding  from  the 
watch-tower  of  the  fortress.  The  second 
detachment,  consisting  of  six  hundred 
mountaineers,  had  forced  an  entrance. 
The  Princess  of  Cevennes  appeared 
on  the  ramparts,  in  her  hand  she  held 
the  sword  of  the  commandant  of  Sego- 


rum, who  had  been  made  prisoner. 
"The  citadel  has  surrendered  (said  the 
heroine,)  let  the  combat  instantly 
cease  !"  Among  the  Saracen  chiefs 
who  had  been  wounded  and  carried 
from  the  scene  of  action,  was  Alaor, 
the  friend  of  Agobar.  Having  escorted 
the  sisters  of  St.  Amalberge  to  the  first 
French  posts,  he  had  proceeded  to  Se- 
gorum with  despatches  for  the  com- 
mandant. The  princess  gave  orders 
that  he  should  receive  every  requisite 
attendance,  and  that  no  efforts  should 
be  spared  to  save  his  life.  She  next 
threw  open  the  prisons  of  the  fortress, 
where  several  French  battalions  were 
confined.  What  was  her  surprise  to 
find  that  she  had  liberated  Leodat  and 
his  followers  !  On  separating  from  the 
princess,  near  the  miraculous  grotto, 
the  Prince  of  Avernes  and  his  little  de- 
tachment were  surrounded  by  the  ene- 
my's legions,  and  the  Mussulmans  had 
conveyed  their  captives  to  Segorum. 

The  princess  retired  to  the  eastern 
tower  to  pass  the  night.  Previous  to 
the  taking  of  Segorum,  Ezilda  secretly 
vowed  that  if  Heaven  should  favor  her 
enterprise,  she  would  visit  the  holy 
chapel  of  the  mountain  to  return  thanks 
to  the  Almighty,  and  to  make  an  offer- 
ing to  Our  Lady  of  Cevennes  of  some 
trophy  of  the  victory.  Faithful  to  her 
vow,  Ezilda  rose  at  break  of  day,  and 
taking  the  sword  and  shield  which  she 
had  received  from  the  Arab  comman- 
dant of  the  fortress,  she  descended  the 
staircase  of  the  tower  and  proceeded  to 
the  chapel.  The  chapel  of  Segorum 
had  been  built  only  twenty-seven 
years.  At  the  period  of  its  erection, 
the  Queen  of  France  had  presented  an 
heir  to  Thierri  III.,  and  public  re- 
joicings celebrated  the  birth  of  Clodo- 
mir.  But  the  royal  infant  soon  fell 
dangerously  ill.  Convinced  that  the 
air  of  the  south  of  France  would  prove 
beneficial  to  the  queen  and  his  son,  the 
king  accompanied  them  to  Marseilles, 
and  from  thence  embarked  for  Nar- 
bonne.  A  dreadful  tempest  arose  ;  the 
royal  vessel  was  separated  from  its  es- 
cort, and  was  attacked  by  an  Algerine 
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pirate.  The  crew  defended  themselves 
with  intrepidity  ;  but,  being  overpow- 
ered by  numbers,  they  were  on  the 
point  of  surrendering.  '•  Oh  !  Holy 
Virgin  of  Cevennes,  (exclaimed  the 
king,)  save  Clodomir,  and  I  will  con- 
secrate a  temple  to  thee  on  the  hill  of 
Segorum  !"  But  a  fatal  arrow  had 
pierced  the  breast  of  Clodomir.  Tlie 
French  soldiers  fought  desperately 
against  the  elements  and  their  assail- 
ants. Their  persevering  energy  sur- 
mounted every  obstacle,  the  storm 
abated,  and  the  pirate  fled.  The  royal 
vessel  reached  the  coast  in  safety  ; 
Clodomir  recovered,  and  Thierri's  vow 
was  faithfully  fulfilled.  Below  the 
ramparts  of  Segorum  a  magnificent 
chapel  was  erected  to  the  Virgin,  and 
near  the  altar  was  placed  a  picture  re- 
presenting the  queen  and  her  young 
son  at  the  moment  when  the  arrow 
pierced  the  infant's  breast.  On  the 
right  of  the  picture  stood  a  marble 
statue  of  Thierri,  kneeling,  and  pro- 
nouncing the  solemn  vow. 

The  Princess  of  Luteve  entered  the 
chapel.  Numerous  wax  tapers,  which 
had  been  lighted  on  the  preceding  eve- 
ning in  celebration  of  the  taking  of  Se- 
gorum, still  illuminated  the  sanctuary. 
Ezilda  placed  the  Saracen  sword  and 
shield  on  the  altar,  and  returned  thanks 
to  Heaven  for  her  brilliant  victory. 
Forgetting  the  dangers  she  had  encoun- 
countercd  and  the  fatigues  she  had  en- 
dured, her  heart  was  filled  with  favor- 
able presentiments.  Her  hands  were 
clasped,  and  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
bridal  ring  which  formerly  promised 
her  a  throne,  she  sighed  and  recollected 
the  solemn  hour  when  the  descendant 
of  Clovis  led  her  to  the  altar :  "  O 
Clodomir  !"  she  exclaimed,  raising  her 
e3'es  to  the  picture  which  surmounted 
the  altar.  The  noise  of  footsteps  in- 
terrupted her.  She  turned  and  beheld 
a  warrior  of  tall  stature  attentively  ob- 
serving her.  His  gold  helmet  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  red  and  black  plume, 
and  his  vizor  was  lowered.  No  less 
agitated  than  surprised,  the  princ^'ss 
immediatel}'  rose  ;  but  soon  resuming 
her  wonted  courage,  "  Who  are  you  ?" 
she  exclaimed,  looking  steadfastly  at 
the  warrior. — "  I  am  Agobar  !*'  ex- 
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claimed  the  Renegade,  raising  his  vizor. 
"And  I  am  Ezilda  !''  replied  the  prin- 
cess, drawing  aside  her  veil.    The  chief 
of  the  Saracens  recognized  the  heroine 
of  Amalberge.    More  than  ever  charm- 
ed by  her  dazzling  beauty,  and  no  less 
astonished    at    her   heroic   calmness  : 
"  Ezilda  !"  he  repeated,  and  he  seemed 
agitated  by  some  painful  recollection. 
"Clodomir  !  (continued  the  Renegade,) 
who  is  the  Clodomir  to  whom  you  ad- 
dress your  prayers  ?    Christian  !  have 
you  given  this  new  name  to  the  Su- 
preme Judge,  or   have   you   made   a 
divinity  of  the  object  you  adore  ? — If 
so,  I  pity  you,  for,  like  every  other 
god,  Clodomir  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  your 
supplications." — Ezilda  was  silent ;  but 
the  look  of  indignation  which  she  cast 
on  the  Mussulman  chief  was  more  elo- 
quent than  any  reply.     She  fixed  her 
eyes  on  the  picture  above  the  altar,  and 
the  expression  of  her  countenance  suf- 
ficiently revealed  the  Clodomir  whom 
she  invoked.     "Can    it    be  possible, 
(exclaimed  Agobar,)  do  you  weep  for 
the  son  of  a  line  of  kings  ?    Mysterious 
woman  !  tell  me,  I  conjure  you,  who 
are  you  ?'' — "'  I  am  the  Princess  of  Ce- 
vennes, (replied  Ezilda,)  and  1  was  in 
happier  days  the  plighted  bride  of  Clo- 
domir."— "  You,   (exclaimed  Agobar, 
in  a  transport  of  agitation  and  surprise,) 
you  the  daughter  of  Theobert  !    the 
bride    of   Clodomir  !" — "  And   now, 
Agobar,  (resumed    the   princess,)    in 
your  turn  inform  me  by  what  name 
you  were  formerly  distinguished  among 

the    Christians  ?" "Alas  !     ill-fated 

princess,  tremble  to  hear  it,  (repHed 
the  chief  of  the  Mussulmans,)  I  am 
Clodomir  !"  "  Clodomir  !  (repeated 
Ezilda,  recoiling  with  horror) — Rene- 
gade, what  do  I  hear!"  Agobar  pulled 
off  his  gantlet,  and  drawing  a  ring  from 
his  finger  presented  it  to  the  princess. 
Ezilda  took  the  ring.  That  which  she 
had  received  at  the  altar  had  never  for- 
saken her  finger.  She  compared  the 
two  rings.  They  were  exactly  alike, 
bearing  the  same  arms,  the  same  dates, 
and  the  same  names. — "  If  you  want 
other  proofs  (pursued  the  Renegade,) 
behold  the  royal  sword  oi  my  father,  it 
is  the  only  inheritance  of  Clodomir — 
Cast  your  eves  on  that  uicture  :  an  ^- 
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row  pierces  the  breast  of  the  young  de- 
scendant of  Clevis  :  the  wound  was 
deep,  and  the  scar  will  be  for  ever  visi- 
ble." He  opened  his  coat  of  mail. 
Every  doubt  now  vanished.  Ezilda 
recognised  the  scar  which  in  the  days 
of  her  childhood  had  frequently  attract- 
ed her  observation.  The  princess  ut- 
tered not  a  word.  For  the  first  time  in 
her  life  her  courage  failed  her,  and, 
bathed  in  tears,  she  gazed  on  the  royal 
sword  of  Thierri  III.  '^  You  hate  me, 
(resumed  Agobar,)  you  must  hate  me  ! 
—But  do  not  suppose  you  are  bound 
to  fulfil  your  vows  to  the  Renegade. 
No,  Ezilda,  Clodomir  breaks  the  bridal 
ring!" — "Never!  (exclaimed  the  he- 
roine.) Death  alone  shall  break  the 
bonds  that  unite  us  together.  You 
cannot  render  back  my  vows  ;  but  you 
can  do  more — you  can  restore  me  to 
Clodomir  !" — "  No,  (replied  the  war- 
rior ;)  in  the  career  in  which  fate  has 
thrown  me,  I  have  marched  with  giant 
strides  :  to  retreat  is  impossible. — But 
(continued  he,  with  vehemence,  per- 
ceiving the  sword  and  shield  of  the 
Arab  commandant,)  who  has  placed 
these  arms  on  the  altar  ? — Enougli  : 
all  is  explained  :  presumptuous  woman! 
Ezilda  is  the  heroine  of  Segorum  !" 

At  this  moment  the  Prince  of 
Avernes,  accompanied  by  a  few  fol- 
lowers, entered  the  chapel.  Having 
learned  that  the  princess  had  quitted 
the  fort,  he  doubted  not  that  she  had 
gone  to  offer  up  thanksgivings  in  the 


sanctuary,  and  he  hastened  to  meet 
her.  "  Surrender,  infidel  !"  he  ex- 
claimed, on  perceiving  Agobar. — "On- 
ly with  my  life  !"  replied  the  Rene- 
gade, taking  up  the  royal  sword  of 
Thierri  HI.,  and  he  rushed  on  his  ad- 
versary, resolving  that  his  life  should 
be  dearly  sold.  Ezilda  turned  pale — 
she  no  longer  beheld  the  Renegade. 
The  Mussulman  chief  was  the  heir  of 
the  French  throne — he  was  Clodomir 
— her  husband.  Leodat  had  wounded 
his  enemy.  The  daughter  of  Theo- 
bert  rushed  between  the  combatants. 
"  Prince  (she  said)  respect  this  hero  ; 
his  person  is  sacred  !  Agobar  is  my 
prisoner.  Chief  of  the  Mussulmans, 
follow  me."  She  led  her  prisoner  to 
the  gate  of  the  chapel,  where  his  Ara- 
bian courser  awaited  him.  "  Son  of 
Thierri,  (she  said,)  instantly  fly  this 
spot !" — Overcome  with  emotion,  Ago- 
bar seized  the  hand  of  his  liberatress, — 
"  Magnanimous  Ezilda  !  (he  exclaim- 
ed.) when  our  nuptial  rings  were  ex- 
changed, what  felicity  awaited  me  ! — 
the  throne  of  France  and  thy  heart. 
How  my  hopes  have  vanished  !  How 
my  happiness  has  fled  I"  He  was 
about  to  mount  his  courser,  but  sud- 
denly turning,  "  Ezilda  (he  said)  I 
have  one  boon  to  ask.  Within  the 
walls  of  Segorum,  Alaor  is  your  cap- 
tive ;  restore  to  me  my  young  brother 
in  arms  ;  grant  this  favor  to  Agobar." 
— "  I  grant  it  to  Clodomir,"  said  the 
princess,  and  she  returned  to  the  citadel. 


JULY,  1793.   ROBERT  CLARE,  THE  POET  PARMER  BOY,  BORN. 


T^HIS  Northamptonshire  peasant, 
whose  poems  have  been  recently 
classed,  and  we  think  deservedly  with 
the  productions  of  Burns  and  of  Bloom- 
field,  was  born  at  flelpstone,  a  village 
most  unpoetically  situated  at  the  eastern- 
most point  of  Northampton-shire,  ad- 
joining theLincolnshirei'ens.  He  learnt 
to  spell  of  the  village  schoolmistress, 
and  before  he  was  six  years  old,  was 
able  to  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible.  At 
llie  age  of  twelve  he  assisted  in  the  la- 


borious employment  of  threshing ;  the 
boy,  in  his  father's  own  words,  was 
weak  but  willing,  and  the  good  old  man 
made  a  flail  for  him  somewhat  suitable 
to  his  strength.  When  his  share  of  the 
day's  toil  was  over,  he  eagerly  ran  to 
the  village  school  under  the  belfreyj 
and  in  this  desultory  and  casual  man-, 
ner  gathered  his  imperfect  knowledge 
of  language,  and  skill  in  writing.  At 
the  early  period  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing, Clare  felt  the  poetic  oestrum.     He 
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relates,  that  twice  or  thrice  in  the  win- 
ter weelis  it  was  his  office  to  fetch  a  bag 
of  flour  from  the  village  of  Maxey,  and 
darkness  often  came  on  before  he  could 
return.  The  state  of  his  nerves  cor- 
responded with  his  slender  frame.  The 
tales  of  terror  with  which  his  mother's 
memory  shortened  the  long  nights  re- 
turned freshly  to  his  fancy  the  next 
day  ;  and  to  beguile  the  way  and  dissi- 
pate his  fears,  he  used  to  walk  back  with 
his  eyes  fixed  immovably  on  the  ground, 
revolving  in  his  mind  some  adventure 
'  without  a  ghost  in  it,'  which  he  turn- 
ed into  verse  ;  and  thus,  he  adds,  he 
reached  the  village  of  Helpstone  often 
before  he  was  aware  of  its  approach. 


The  clouds  which  had  hung  so  heav- 
ily over  the  youth  of  Clare,  far  from 
dispersing,  grew  denser  and  darker  as 
he  advanced  towards  manhood.  His 
father,  who  had  been  the  constant  as- 
sociate of  his  labours, became  more  and 
more  infirm,  and  he  was  constrained  to 
toil  alone,  and  far  beyond  his  strength, 
to  obtain  a  mere  subsistence.  It  was 
at  this  cheerless  moment  lie  composed 
'  What  is  Life  ?'  in  which  he  has  treat- 
ed a  common  subject  with  an  earnest- 
ness, a  solemnity,  and  an  originality, 
deserving  of  all  praise  :  some  of  the 
lines  have  a  terseness  of  expression  and 
a  nervous  freedom  of  versification  not 
unworthy  of  Drunimoud,or  of  Cowley. 


WHAT    IS    LIFE  r 

And  what  is  Life  ? — An  hour-glass  on  the  run, 
A  mist  retreating  from  the  morning  sun, 

A  busy,  bustling,  still-repeated  dream, — 

Its  length  ? — A  minute's  pause,  a  moment's  thought. 

And  Happiness  ? — A  bubble  on  the  stream, 
That  in  the  act  of  seizing  shrinks  to  nought. 

And  what  is  Hope  ? — The  puffing  gale  of  morn, 
That  robs  each  floweret  of  its  gem, — and  dies  ; 

A  cobweb,  hiding  disappointment's  thorn, 

Which  stings  more  keenly  through  the  thin  disguise. 

And  what  is  Death  ? — Is  still  the  cause  unfound  ? 
That  dark,  mysterious  name  of  horrid  sound  ? 

A  long  and  lingering  sleep,  the  weary  crave. 
And  Peace  ? — where  can  its  happiness  abound  ? 

Nowhere  at  all,  save  Heaven,  and  the  grave. 

Then  what  is  Life  ? — When  stripped  of  its  disguise, 

A  thing  to  be  desired  it  cannot  be  ; 
Since  every  thing  that  meets  our  foolish  eyes 

Gives  proof  sufficient  of  its  vanity. 
'Tis  but  a  trial  aJl  must  undergo  ; 

To  teach  unthankful  mortal  how  to  prize 
That  happiness  vain  man  "s   denied  to  know, 

Until  he's  called  to  claim  it  in  the  skies. 


THE    SUMMER    MORXING.      BY    CLARE. 


The  cocks  have  now  the  morn  foretold, 

The  sun  again  begins  to  peep, 
The  shepherd,  whistling  to  his  fold, 

Unpens  and  frees  the  captive  sheep. 
O'er  pathless  plains  at  early  hours 

The  sleepy  rustic  gloomy  goes  ; 
The  dews, brushed  off  from  grass  andflow'rs, 

Bemoistening  sop  his  hardened  shoes  ; 

While  every  leaf  that  forms  a  shade, 

And  every  floweret's  silken  top, 
And  every  shivering  bent  and  blade. 

Stoops,  bowing  with  a  diamond  drop. 
But  soon  shall  fly  those  diamond  drops, 

The  red  round  sun  advances  higher, 
And,  stretching  o'er  the  mountain  tops, 

Is  gilding  sweet  the  village-spire. 


'Tis  sweet  to  'meet  the  morning  breeze, 

Or  list  the  giggling  of  the  brook  ; 
Or,  stretched  beneath  the  shade  of  trees, 

Peruse  and  pause  on  Nature's  boak, 
When  Nature  every  sweet  prepares 

To  entertain  our  wi  she«l  delay. — 
Tlie  images  which  morning  wears. 

The  wakening  charms  of  early  day  ! 

Now  let  me  tread  the  meadow  paths 

While  glittering  dew  the  ground  illumes, 
As,  sprinkled  o'er  4he  withering  swaths, 

Tlieir  moisture  shrinks  in  sweet  perfumes; 
And  hear  the  bee  lie  sound  his  horn  ; 

And  hear  the  skylark  whistling  nigh, 
Sprung  from  his  bod  of  tufted  corn, 

A  hailing  minstrel  in  the  tky 
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^l^HE  poetical  attempts  of  the  Amer- 
-"-  cans  have  hitherto  been  known  to 
us  only  by  their  failure,  and  by  the  se- 
verity with  which  our  critics  have  at- 
tacked them,  and,  it  must  be  allowed, 
not  without  reason,whenever  they  found 
a  sufficient  opportunity.  Under  all  this 
weight  of  discouragement,  that  great 
nation  has  been  as  active  in  improving 
her  talents  and  refining  her  taste,  as  in 
advancing  her  political  prosperity ;  and 
she  may  now  boast  of  possessing  bards, 
■whom  she  may  present  with  pride  and 
confidence  to  their  rivals  on  this  side 
the  Atlantic.  We  are  enabled  to  take 
a  general  view  of  their  merits  by  the 
publication  of  an  interesting  volume, 
which  has  just  issued  from  the  press, 
under  the  thle  of  "  Specimens  of  the 
American  Poets."  From  a  work  of  this 
nature,  comprising,  as  it  must  do,  only 
the  most  select  portions  of  different  au- 
thors, we  cannot,  it  is  true,  decide  upon 
the  mass  of  national  literature  from 
which  it  has  been  drawn ;  we  are  pre- 
sented with  beauties  which  have,  per- 
haps, been  laboriously  sought  for,  and 
every  deformity  is  as  carefully  conceal- 
ed. But  we  may  safely  pronounce,  that 
the  mine  from  which  so  many  beautiful 
and  valuable  materials  have  been  drawn, 
must  be  intrinsically  rich  ;  and  we  feel 
indebted  to  the  hand  which  has  under- 
taken to  collect  its  scattered  produce, 
and  place  it  before  our  eyes  in  the 
most  advantageous  light. 

In  point  of  fiterary  dependence, 
America  seems  to  be  still  a  British 
colony,  and  to  draw  her  supplies  in  a 
great  degree,  from  the  mother  country. 
She  has  not  yet  thrown  off  the  yoke  of 
criticism ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  hum- 
bles herself  under  it,  even  to  the  dis- 
couragement of  her  native  genius.  It 
is  unfashionable  to  find  any  merit  in 
her  homebred  aspirants ;  and  a  fine 
tiiste  can  only  be  demonstrated  by  an 
( .xcliisive  preterence  of  English  talent. 
Jn  the  relative  state  of  English  and 
Ameiican  letters  tiiis  is  certainly  a 
natural  inclination ;,  but,  as  far  as  re- 
gards the  English  reader,  it  has  an  un- 
fortunate tendency.     To  him  the  imi- 


tation of  English  style  and  sentiment, 
to  which  it  inevitably  leads,  is  vapid 
and  uninteresting  ;  and  he  asks  for 
those  demonstrations  of  natural  spirit 
and  character,  which  would  be  regard- 
ed by  the  transatlantic  critic  with  indif- 
ference or  contempt.  One  original 
note  is  worth  all  the  warblings  of  the 
Mocking-Birdjto  ears  which  have  been 
long  familiar  with  his  borrowed  tunes. 
In  the  immediate  extracts  which  we 
proceed  to  give  from  the  Airs  of  Pales- 
tine, by  Mr.  Pierpont,  we  find  a  very 
florid  and  ornamented  style,  varying 
from  the  old  school  of  poetry  only  in 
some  occasional  flourishes,  which  can- 
not be  considered  as  an  improvement. 
The  composition  might  pass  it  oft'  very 
well  for  an  EngUsh  University  prize 
poem.  Mr.  Pierpont  exalts  the  pow- 
ers of  music,  and  thus,  in  one  instance  , 
exemplifies  its  effects  : — 

While  thus  the  enthusiast  roams  along  the  stream, 
Balanc'd  between  a  reverie  and  a  dieam, 
Backward  he  springs, and, thro'  his  bounding  heart, 
The  cold  and  curdling  poison  seems  to  dart : 
For  in  the  leaves, beneath  a  quivering  brake. 
Spinning  his  death-note,  lies  a  coiling  snake, 
Justin  the  act,  with  greenly-venora'd  fangs. 
To  strike  the  foot,  that  heedless  o'er  him  hangs  ; 
Bloated  with  rage,  on  spiral  folds  he  rides. 
His  rough  scales  shiver  on  his  spreading  sides; 
Dusky  and  dim  his  glossy  neck  becomes. 
And  freezing  poisons  thicken  on  his  gums  ; 
Hisparch'd  and  hissing  throat  breathes  hot  and  dry, 
A  spark  of  hell  lies  burning  in  his  eye  ; 
While  like  a  vapour,  o'er  his  writhing  rings. 
Whirls  his  light  tail, and  threaUns  while  it  sings. 

Soon  as  dumb  fear  removes  her  icy  fingers. 
From  offtheheart,  where  gazing  wonder  lingers. 
The  pilgrim,  shrinking  fiom  a  doubtful  fight. 
Aware  of  danger  too  in  sudden  flight. 
From  his  soft  flute  throws  music's  air  around. 
And  meets  his  foe  upon  enchanted  ground  : 
See  !  as  the  plaintive  melody  is  flung. 
The  lightning-flash  fades  off  the  serpent's  tongue  ; 
Theuncoiling  reptile  o'er  each  shining  fold. 
Throws  changeful  clouds  of  azure,  green  and  gold  ; 
A  softer  lustre  twinkles  in  his  eye  ; 
His  neck  is  burnish 'd  with  a  glossier  dye, 
His  slippery  scales  grow  smoother  to  the  sight. 
And  his  relaxing  circles  roll  in  light. 
Slowly  the  charm  retires  ;  w  ith  w  avmg  sides. 
Along  its  track  the  graceful  listener  glides  ; 
While  Music  throws  her  silver  cloud  around. 
And  bears  her  Totary  off  in  magic  folds  of  sound. 

There  is  much  smoothness  and  har- 
mony in  these  verses.     Some  passages 
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remind  us  strongly  of  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den. Mr.  Pierpont,  indeed,  seems  to 
incline  quite  as  much  to  Darwin  as  to 
Pope,  in  whose  school  the  editor  ranks 
him. 

With  one  further  extract  we  shall 
dismiss  this  portion  of  the  volume,  and 
certainly  not  without  praise,  if  the  ad- 
mission may  be  tendered  as  praise  of 
an  American  poem,  that  it  might  pass 
undetected  for  good  English  cmrency. 

In  the  succeeding  lines,  IMr.  Pierpont 
vises  to  the  height  of  his  argument,  and 
acquits  himself  very  creditably  : — 

In  what  rich  harmony,  what  polish'd  lays, 

Should  man  address  Thj'  throne,  when  Nature  paj's 

Her  wild,  her  tuneful  tribute  to  the  sky ! 

Yes,  Lord,  she  sings  thee,  but  she  knows  not  why, 

The  fountain's  gfush,  the  long  resounding  shore, 

'I'he  zephyr's  whisper,  and  the  tempest's  roar, 

The  rustling  leaf  in  autumn's  fading  woods, 

The  wintry  storm,  the  rush  of  vernal  floods. 

The  summer  bower,  by  cooling  breezes  fann'd. 

The  torrent's  fall, by  dancing  rainbows  spann'd, 

The  streamlet;  gurgling  thro'  its  rocky  glen. 

The  long  grass  sighing  o'er  the  graves  of  men. 

The  bird  that  crests  yon  dew-bespangled  trcr. 

Shakes  his  bright  plumes,  and  trills  his  descant  free. 

The  scorching  bolt,  that  from  thine  armoury  hurl'd, 

Burns  its  red  path,  and  cleaves  a  shrinking  world  ; 

All  these  are  music  to  Religion's  ear. 

Music,  thy  hand  awakes,  for,  man  to  hear, — 

Thy  hand  invested  in  their  azure  robes. 

Thy  breath  made  buoyant  yonder  circling  globes, 

That  bound  and  blaze  along  the  elastic  wires. 

That  viewless  vibrate  on  celestial  lyres. 

And  in  that  high  and  radiant  concave  tremble. 

Beneath  whose  dome  adoring  hosts  assemble. 

To  catch  ihe  notss  from  those  bright  spheres  that  flow  > 

Which  mortals  dream  of,  but  which  angels  know. 

The  extracts  v/ith  which  the  editor 
next  presents  us,  are  from  the  poem  of 
'•  the  Back  Woodsman,"  by  Mr.  Paul- 
ding, for  a  full  account  of  which  we 
refer  the  reader  to  our  Number  for  Oc- 
tober last.  Enough  is  conveyed  by 
tlie  very  title  and  subject  of  this  work, 
to  convince  us  that  the  author  is  not 
one  who  will  confine  himself  to  the  an- 
cient common  forms  of  European  ver- 
sification ;  and  we  therefore  gladly  fol- 
low him  into  the  woods  of  the  west,  in 
the  hope  of  being  conducted  through 
their  mighty  labyrinths  by  the  liand  of 
a  spirited  and  original  guide.  This 
expectation  will  not  be  disappointed  : 
Mr.  Paulding's  work  is,  at  all  events, 
characteristic  of  his  country.  There  is 
in  it  a  robust  energy,  which  sustains  it 
under  many  defects.  Like  a  strong 
traveller,  the  poet  walks  manful! v  on 


his  way,  little  solicitous  abdat  the  ele- 
gance of  his  motions.  As  an  appro- 
priate subject  for  the  exercise  of  his 
powers,  we  shall  select  his  description 
of  a  tempest ;  and  we  shall  subjoin 
some  other  lines,  none  of  which  were 
quoted  in  our  article  above  alluded  to  : 

A  distant,  half-heard  murmur  caught  the  ear, 

Kach  moment  waxing  louder  and  more  near  ; 

A  dark  obscurity  spread  all  arouml. 

And  more  than  twilight  seem'd  to  veil  the  ground. 

While  not  a  leaf  e'en  of  the  aspen  stirr'd. 

And  not  a  sound,  but  that  low  moan,  was  heard  ; 

There  is  a  moment  when  the  boldest  heart. 

That  would  not  stoop  an  inch  to  'scape  Death's  dartj 

That  never  shrunk  from  certain  danger  here. 

Will  quail  and  shiver  with  an  aguish  fVar  ; 

'  Tis  when  some  unknown  mischief  hovers  nigh. 

And  Heav'n  itself  seems  threat 'ning  from  on  high. 

Brave  was  our  Bnsil,  as  became  a  man. 
Yet  still  his  blood  a  little  cooler  rnn, 
'Twist  fear  and  wonder,  at  that  murmur  drear. 
That  every  moment  wax'd  more  loud  and  near. 
The  riddle  soon  was  read— at  last  it  came. 
And  Nature  trembUd  to  her  inmost  frame; 
The  forest  roar'd,  the  everlasting  oak 
In  writhingagonies  the  storm  bespoke. 
The  live  leaves  scattered  wildly  every  where,' 
Whirl'd  round  in  madd'niug  circles  in  the  air. 
The  stoutest  limbs  were  seatter'd  all  around. 
The  stoutest  trees  a  stouter  master  found. 
Crackling  and  crashing,  down  they  thund'ring  go. 
And  seem  to  crush  the  shrinking  rocks  below; 
Then  the  thick  rain  in  gathering  torrents  pour'd. 
Higher  the  river  rose  and  louder  roar'd, 
And  on  its  dark,  quick  eddying  surface  bore 
The  gather'd  spoils  of  earth  along  its  shore. 
While  trees  that  not  an  hour  before  had  stood 
The  lofty  monarchs  of  the  stately  wood. 
Now  whirling  round  and  round  with  furious  force. 
And  shiver  like  a  reed  by  urchin  broke 
Through  idle  mischief,  or  with  heedless  stroke; 
A  hundred  cataracts,  unknown  before. 
Rush  down  the  mountain's  side  with  fearful  roar. 
And, as  with  foaming  fury  down  they  go. 
Loose  the  firm  rocks,  and  thunder  iliem  belovp. 
Blue  lighir.ings  fvdm  the  dark  cloud's  bosom  sprung, 
Like  si-rpeiils  menacing  with  forked  tongue. 
While  many  a  sturdy  oak  that  siifHy  brav'd 
1  he  thrciU'ning  hurricane  that  round  it  rav'd^ 
Sliiver'd  beneath  its  bright  resistk>ss  flash. 
Came  tumbling  down  amain  with  fearful  crash. 
Air,  earth   and  skies,  seem'd  now  to  try  theiv  power, 
And  stru;;K'e  for  the  inasttry  oftheliour; 
Higher  the  waters  rose,  and  blacker  still. 
And  threaten'd  soon  the  narrow  vale  to  (ill. 

As  a  contrast  to  this  picture,  we  shall 
give  a  sketch  of  a  difierent  scene,  which 
will  be  sufficient  to  convey  an  idea  of 
Mr.  Paulding's  merit.  Ifis  poetry  is 
consistent  with  the  rest  of  his  charac- 
ter, which  stands  high  for  ability.  This 
is  the  extent  of  the  praise  we  can  bes- 
tow upon  him  ;  and  we  are  disposed  to 
think  that  his  poetical  facuhies  are  no! 
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those  of  which  he  has  most  reason  to 
be  proud  : — 

'Twas  evening  now,— the  hour  of  foil  was  o'er. 
Yet  still  they  durst  not  seek  the  learful  shore, 
Lest  watchful  Indian  crew  should  silent  creep, 
And  spring  upon,  and  murder  them  in  sleep; 
So  thro'  the  livelong  night  they  held  their  way. 
And  'twas  a  night  might  shame  the  fairest  day,— 
So  still,  so  bright,  ao  tranquil  was  its  reign. 
They  car'd  not  tho'  the  day  ne'er  came  again; 
The  moon  high  wheel'd  the  distant  hills  above, 
Silver'd  the  fleecy  foliage  of  the  grove, 
That  as  the  wooing  zephyrs  on  it  fell, 
■Whisper'd  it  lov'd  the  gentle  visit  well ; 
That  fair-fac'd  orb  alone  to  move  appear'd. 
That  zephyr  was  the  only  sound  they  heard  ; 
No  deep-mouth'd  hound  the  hunter's  haunt  betray'd. 
No  lights  upon  the  shore,  or  waters  play'd, 
No  loud  laugh  broke  upon  the  silent  air. 
To  tell  the  wand'rers  man  was  nestling  there ; 
While  even  the  froward  babe  in  mother's  arms, 
Lnll'd  by  the  scene,  suppress'd   its  loud  alarms, 
And,  yielding  to  that  moment's  tranquil  sway. 
Sunk  on  the  breast,  and  slept  its  rage  away. 
All— all  was  still— on  gliding  barqu"  and  shore, 
As  if  the  earth  now  slept  to  wake  no  more  ; 
Life  seem'd  extinct,  as  when  the  world  first  smil'd, 
Ere  Adam  was  a  dupe,  or  Eve  beguii'd. 

A  light  satirical  poem  follows,  writ- 
ten in  the  manner  of  Don  Juan,  and 
not  without  effect,  entitled  "  Fanny." 
It  is  published  anonymously  ;  a  pre- 
caution for  which  the  writer  might  have 
his  private  reasons  within  the  walls  of 
New-York  ;  and,  indeed,  we  do  not 
know  that  his  name  would  have  been  a 
very  powerful  accessory,  if  it  made  no 
stronger  an  impression  on  English  ears 
than  those  of  Dabney,  Maxwell,  Bry- 
ant, and  Eastburn,  to  whose  names  we 
are  next  introduced.  Yet  are  all  these 
gentlemen  respectable  practitioners  in 
different  departments  of  their  art.  Mr. 
Dabney's  peculiar  vocation  appears  to 
be  to  the  inditing  of  western  battle 
songs,  in  which  he  certainly  displays 
considerable  vigour  ;  but,  unquestiona- 
bly, more  in  the  style  of  an  Indian 
chief  giving  the  war-whoop,  than  of 
Tyrtaeus  of  old,  or  of  our  own  Camp- 
bell. The  genius  of  Mr.  Maxwell  is 
of  a  more  classical  turn,  and  adopts,  for 
the  most  part,  light  and  epigrammatic 
subjects.  Mr.  Eastburn's  work  is  an 
imitation  of  Scott's  poems.  It  is  called 
•'  Yamoyden,  a  Tale  of  the  Wars  of 
King  Philip  ;"  by  which  latter  appel- 
lation our  readers  must  apprehend  not 
the  object  of  their  juvenile  studies,  in 
the  history  of  Greece,  but  an  unfortu- 
nate North-American  chieftain,  whose 


exploits  and  catastrophe  are  highly  ro- 
mantic and  interesting.  Of  Mr.  Bry- 
ant it  still  remains  to  speak,  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  assigning  to  him 
the  superiority  over  all  his  countrymen 
of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge.  His 
poetry,  according  to  the  subject,  is  full 
of  energy  and  sweetness.  From  the 
pieces  called,  "The  Ages,"  and  "Tha- 
natopsis,"  we  could  select  many  proofs 
of  the  former  quality,  but  we  prefer 
extracting  a  short  poem,  executed  with 
a  great  degree  of  grace  and  facility,  and 
abounding  with  beautiful  imagery,  the 
perusal  of  which  will,  we  think,  justify 
all  that  we  have  said  in  Mr.  Bryant's 
favour : — 

T/ie  Green  River. 
When  breezes  are  soft  and  skies  are  fair, 
I  steal  an  hour  from  study  and  care. 
And  hie  me  away  to  the  woodland  scene. 
Where  wanders  the  stream  with  waters  of  green, 
As  if  the  bright  fringe  of  herbs  on  its  brink 
Had  given  their  tinge  to  the  wave  they  drink  ; 
And  they,  whose  meadows  it  murmurs  through. 
Have  nara'd  the  stream  from  its  own  fair  hue. 

Yet  pure  its  waters,  its  shallows  are  bright. 
With  colour'd  pebbles,  and  sparkles  of  light; 
And  clear  the  depths  where  the  eddies  play, 
And  dimples  deepen  and  whirl  away; 
And  the  plane's  speckled  arms  o'ershoot 
The  swifter  current  that  mines  its  root; 
Thro'  whose  shifting  leaves,  as  you  walk  the  hill, 
The  quivering  glimmer  of  sun  and  rill. 
With  a  sudden  Hash  on  the  eye  is  thrown. 
Like  the  ray  that  streams  from  the  diamond  stone. 
Oh  !  loveliest  there  the  sprir.g  days  come. 
With  blossoms, and  birds,  and  wild  bees'  hum; 
The  flowers  of  summer  are  fairest  there. 
And  freshest  the  breath  of  the  summer  air. 
And  the  swimmer  comes,  in  the  season  of  heat. 
To  bathe  in  these  waters  so  pure  and  sweet. 

Yet,  fair  as  thou  art,  thou  shunnest  to  glide. 
Beautiful  stream!    by  the  village  side. 
But  wintlest  away  from  the  haunts  of  men. 
To  silent  valley  and  thaded  glen  ; 
And  forest  and  meadow,  and  slope  of  hill. 
Around  thee,  are  lonely,  lovely,  and  still; 
Lonely— save  when,  by  their  rippling  tides. 
From  thicket  to  thicket  the  angler  glides  ; 
Or  the  simpler  comes,  with  basket  and  book. 
For  herbs  of  power  on  thy  basik  to  look ; 
Or  haply  some  idle  dreamer  like  me. 
To  wander— and  muse— and  gaze  on  thee. 
Still— save  the  chirp  of  birds  that  feed 
On  the  river-cherry  and  seedy  reed... 
And  thy  own  wild  music— gushing  out 
With  mellow  murmur,  or  fairy  shout- 
From  dawn  to  the  blush  of  another  day,M. 
Like  traveller  singing  along  his  way— 
That  fairy  music  I  never  hear. 
Nor  gaze  on  those  waters  so  green  and  clear™ 
And  mark  them  winding  away  from  sight... 
Darken'd  with  shade,  or  flashing  with  light: 
While  o'er  thee  the  vine  to  the  thicket  clings. 
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A  lid  the  zephyr  stoops  to  freshen  his  wings  ; 

But  I  wish  that  fate  had  left  m«  free 

To  wander  these  quiet  haunts  with  thee. 

Till  the  eating  cares  of  eartli  should  depart— 

And  the  peace  of  tlie  scene  pass  into  my  heart ; 

And  I  envy  thy  stream  as  it  glides  along. 

Through  its  beautiful  banks,  in  a  trance  of  song. 

Tho'  forc'd  to  drudge  for  the  dregs  of  mcn_ 

And  scrawl  strange  words  with  the  barbarous  pen ; 

And  mingle  among  the  jostling  crowd, 

Where  the  sons  of  strife  are  subtle  and  loud ; 

I  sometimes  come  to  this  quiet  place. 

To"  breathe  the  air  that  ruffles  thy  face, 

And  gaze  upon  thee  in  silent  dream  ; 

For,  in  thy  lonely  and  lovely  stream, 

An  image  of  that  calm  life  appears, 

That  won  my  heart  in  my  greener  years. 

We  fully  agree  with  the  editor  in  the 
partiality  with  which  he  regards  Mr. 
Bryant's  productions  ;  one  more  of 
which  we  are  tempted  to  present  to  the 
reader,  who,  without  any  commenda- 
tion of  ours,  will  not  fail  to  do  justice 
to  its  beauties. 

To  a  Water-Foul. 

Whither,  'midst  falling  dew... 
While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of  day, 
Far  thru'  their  rosy  depths  dost  thou  pursue 
Thy  solitary  way? 

Vainly  the  fowler's  eye 
Might  mark  thy  distant  Hight,  to  do  thee  wrong„ 
As,  darkly  painted  on  tlie  crimson  sky. 
Thy  figure  floats  along. 

Seek'st  thou  the  plashy  brink 
Of  weedy  lake — or  maze  of  river  wide— 
Or  where  the  rocking  billows  rise  and  sink 
On  the  chaf'd  ocean  side? 

There  is  a  Power  whose  care 
Teaches  thy  way  along  that  pathless  coast — 
The  desert  and  illimitable  air,— 

Lone  wandering,  but  not  lost. 

All  day  thy  wings  have  fann'd. 
At  that  far  height,  the  cold  thin  atmosphej-e ; 
Yet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome  land, 
Tho'  the  dark  night  is  near. 

And  soon  that  toil  shall  end. 
Soon  shalt  tliou  find  a  summer  home  and  rest, 
And  scream  among  thy  fellows  ;   reeds  shall  bend 
Soon  o'er  thy  shelter'd  nest. 

Thou'rt  gone  ;  the  abyss  of  heaven 
Hath  swallow'd  up  thy  form  :  yet  on  my  heart 


Deeply  hath  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hast  given, 
And  shall  not  soon  depart. 

He  who,  from  zone  to  zone. 
Guides  thro'  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight. 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone, 
Will  lead  my  steps  aright. 

A  variety  of  fugitive  pieces,  drawn 
from  difl'erent  sources,  conclude  this 
pleasing  epitome  of  American  genius, 
our  opinion  of  which,  after  the  details 
already  given,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
further  to  express.  Its  publication  will, 
we  have  no  doubt,  have  the  effect  of 
redeeming  the  poetical  character  of  that 
nation  from  the  neglect,  and,  we  may 
say,  the  contempt,  with  which  it  has 
hitherto  been  treated  amongst  us  ;  and 
thus  lead  the  way  to  more  strenuous 
efforts  on  their  part,  and  more  honora- 
ble achievements.  Destined  as  they 
are  to  sustain  a  part  of  unparalleled  in- 
terest and  dignity  in  the  future  annal? 
of  the  world,  we  rejoice  at  every  indi- 
cation of  their  advancing  cultivation 
and  refinement ;  and  we  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  the  lustre  of  their  lite- 
rary triumphs  shall  give  ample  demon- 
stration, that  despotic  power  and  court- 
ly associations  are  as  little  requisite  for 
the  splendour  and  embellishment  of  a 
great  country,  as  they  have  long  since 
proved  them  to  be  for  its  prosperity 
and  protection. 

We  may  remark  in  conclusion,  that 
the  duties  which  the  editor  has  pre- 
scribed to  himself,  are  performed  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner.  In  his  pre- 
face, and  in  the  remarks  prefixed  to 
the  different  poems,  he  displays  a  fair 
and  liberal  spirit  of  criticism  ;  and  we 
feel  convinced  that  the  English  public, 
and  the  stranger  bards  with  whom  he 
has  been  instrumental  in  making  them 
acquainted,  will  esteem  themselves  mu- 
tually indebted  to  him  for  this  seasona- 
ble and  agreeable  introduction. 

MoatkUi  Magazine,  May. 


FROM    THE    NEAV  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

Specimens  of  American  Poets,  7s. 

When  we  consider  the  influence  that  America  is  likely  one  day  to  oxeit  over  Europe, 
we  cannot  but  take  a  lively  interest  in  every  thing  that  "is  connected  willi  its  relinemeni, 
and  what  we  may  call  its  civilization  ;  for  it  is  not  merely  a  flourishing  commerce,  or 
any  other  means  of  accumrdating  wealth,  that  can  entitle  a  people  to  the  epithet  of  civ- 
ilized. Under  these  impressions,  we  should  certainly  be  inclined  to  look  upon  the  "  Spe- 
citiiens  of  the  American  Poets"  with  a  favourable  eye,  even  were  their  own  merits  mucli 
inferior  to  what  this  volume  exhibits.  The  first  piece  in  the  collection  is  "  Airs  of  Pales- 
tine," by  Mr.  Pierpont,  a  poem  in  the  heroic  measure,  displaying  more  study  than  we  gen- 
erally meet  with  in  the  poetry  of  a  rising  country,  and,  perhaps  on  that  very  account,  less 
fire.     "  The  Backwoodman"  ai  Mr.  Paulding  is  the  next  :  a  poem  \*hich  first  -rave  i]ie 
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idea  to  English  readers,  that  American  writers  could  be  poetical,  and  which  abounds  with 
vivid  and  poetical  descriptions.  Of  "  Fanny,"  a  poem  in  the  "  Beppo"  style,  we  have  al 
ready  given  our  opinion,  in  a  former  number  of  the  critical  department  of  this  work.  It 
appears  to  more  advantat^e  as  a  frag^mcnt,  the  parts  that  are  now  curtailed  being  the  parts 
which  gave  it  the  air  of  coarseness  ot  which  we  complained  at  the  time  that  it  came  under 
our  notice.  To  this  anoiiymous  writer  succeeds  Mr.  Dabney,  whose  poems  savour  of  the 
metaphysical  turn  of  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  with  the  difference  of  being  less  coiTect  and 
pithy.  He  cannot  lay  claim  to  much  originality,  any  more  than  Mr.  Maxwell,  who  imi- 
tates Waller,  and  our  <lder  yioets,  in  the  style  of  their  little  gallant  efiusions.  The  next 
candidate  on  the  list  is  Mr.  Bryant,  for  whom  the  editor  seems  anxious  to  claim  the  high- 
est place  among  the  American  poets  :  but  as  he  has  not  given  the  lines  on  which  he  chiefly 
founds  his  admiration,  we  feel  inclined  to  prefer  the  cfTusions  of  Mr.  Eastburn,  and  his 
friend  who  has  taken  a  part  in  tlie  composition  of  "  Yamoyden,  a  Tale  of  the  Wars  of 
King  Philip."  The  stanzas  of  this  modest  anonymous  assistant  are  replete  with  beauty 
of  sentiment,  and  display  a  harmony  of  numbers  far  beyond  what  the  generality  of  Amer- 
ican writers  have  yet  attained  command  of.  The  whole  poem,  prefaced  by  an  interesting 
memoir  of  the  author,  is  commented  on  by  Dr.  Drake  in  his  "  Evenings  in  Autumn,"  in 
a  manner  that  will  be  sure  to  reconmiend  it  to  the  notice  of  the  public,  and  which  ren- 
ders much  remark  on  it  in  this  place  unnecessary.  The  fugitive  poetry  at  the  end  of  the 
volume  does  not  present  any  thing  very  striking  ;  but  altogether  the  "  Specimens"  ex- 
hibit a  very  gratifying  promise  of  future  excellence  in  the  transatlantic  votaries  of  the 
Muse. 


(Literary  Gazette,  May  18.) 
LIGHTS    AND    SHADOWS    OF    SCOTTISH   BIFE  ', 


FR0i«  THE  PAPERS  OF  TH 

^■"^riE  second  part  of  the  above  title 
-*-  is  merely  gratuitous  and  unneces- 
sary :  no  living  writer  needed  to  be 
ashamed  of  this  volume,  and  there  nev- 
er was  the  Arthur  Austin  to  have  its 
wreaths  bound  upon  his  torab.  The 
author  is  evidently  the  same  with  the 
author  of  Adam  Blair  ;  and  probably 
3Ir.  Wilson.  This,  however,  is  a  sur- 
mise, and  of  little  consequence  ;  for 
we  have  to  do  witii  the  work,  and  not 
with  its  anonymous  origin. 

it  consists  of  twenty-four  Tales 
fijunded  on  Scottish  manners  and  sen- 
timents ;  of  unequal  merit,  but  all  e- 
vincing  talents  of  the  foremost  order. 
The  Shadows  indeed  predominate  over 
the  Lights  ;  but  as  it  is  better  to  visit 
the  house  of  mourning  than  the  liouse 
oi  mirth,  so  may  it  sometimes  be  more 
healthful  for  the  soul,  and  even  more 
delightful  as  a  recreation,  to  surrender 
ourselves  to  the  records  of  sorrow,  than 
to  revel  among  the  lively  sallies  of  mer- 
riment and  pleasantry.  We  say  this 
after  a  trial  to  which  ordinary  readers 
are  not  exposed  ;  for  it  is  one  of  the 
pains  incident  to  our  situation,  that  we 
cannot  dwell  long&at  due  intervals  on 
books  which  we  enjoy,  but  are  forced 
on,  doing  them  and  ourselves  injustice, 
to  devour  their  whole  contents,  so  as  to 
be  fully  able  to  report  their  characters 
to  a  public  which  it  is  our  pride  never 
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wittingly  to  mislead,  and  which  we 
gratefully  know  does  us  the  justice  to 
appreciate  this  not  very  easy  service, 
Three  of  these  Tales  (The  Elder's 
Funeral,  The  Snow-Storm,  and  the 
Forgers)  have  previously  appeared  ; 
all,  we  believe,  in  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine;! the  rest  are  quite  new,  and, 
without  entering  npon  a  general  criti- 
cism, deserve  to  be  called  excellent  in 
conception,  composition,  power,  and 
pathos.  As  pictures  of  society,  and 
portraits  of  a  race  of  beings  fast,  we 
fear,  wearing  away,  if  not  already  as  if 
they  had  never  been,  in  the  villages 
and  the  wilds  of  Scotland,  they  appeal 
most  touchingly  to  the  heart ;  and  we 
will  venture  to  predict  that  many  a 
rugged  nature  will  melt  before  the  sim- 
ple and  affecting  annals  of  these  humble 
actors  in  the  sad  dramas  of  life  in 
which  they  are  raised  to — no,  not  to 
fret  and  strut — but  to  endure  their  hour 
in  patient  suffering  and  pious  resigna- 
tion. Such  is  the  tenor  of  the  author's 
way.  Sadness,  and  even  gloom,  seem 
congenial  to  his  moods  of  mind  ;  he  is 
the  Heraclitus  of  the  lonely  and  rural 
retreat,  though  without  the  austerity  of 
the  philosopher.  Perhaps  the  religious 
cast  of  his  opinions  is  rather  more 
strong  than  we  admire  in  productions 
of  mere  fiction.  The  name  of  God  is 
t  See  Atheneum,  vol.  x.  p.  273,  Sic 
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so  frequently  invoked,  as  sometimes, 
we  tliink,  to  be  almost  taken  in  vain  ; 
and  even  in  the  most  solemn  imagin- 
ings of  human  misery,  we  are  loth  to 
have  the  sacred  and  blessed  names  of 
the  Saviour  too  commonly  or  irrever- 
ently introduced.  AVe  are  convinced 
that  no  irreverence  is  meant,  and  that, 
on  thfe  contrary,  this  blemish  proceeds 
from  the  intensity  of  an  opposite  feel- 
ing, but  still  we  deem  it  a  duty  to  en- 
ter our  protest  against  the  habit  here 
carried   to  an  excess. 

The  first  story,  "  The  Lily  of  Lid- 
desdale,"  is  a  Scotch-Arcadian  Shep- 


herdess, a  species  of  creature  which  we 
fancy  does  not  infest  the  glens  of  the 
Highlands  ;  but  allowing  for  the  inhe- 
rent right  of  creating  in  an  author,  (and 
ours  is  exceedingly  partial  to  Shepherd- 
essesj  it  is  a  poetical,  simple  and  affec- 
ting narrative.  The  next,  entitled 
"  Moss-Side,"  is  to  our  apprehension 
exquisitely  natural  and  pathetic,  while 
it  is  only  a  striking  delineation  of,  we 
trust,  a  still  numerous  class  of  the 
northern  population  of  Britain.  In 
fairness  to  the  author,  and  in  kindness 
to  our  readers,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  this  beautiful  tale. 


MOSS    SIDE. 


Gilbert  Ainslie  was  a  poor  man  ; 
and  he  had  been  a  poor  man  all  the 
days  of  his  life,  which  were  not  few, 
for  his  thin  hair  was  now  waxing  grey. 
He  had  been  born  and  bred  on  the 
small  mooiland  farm  which  he  now 
occupied ;  and  he  hoped  to  die  there, 
as  his  father  and  grandfather  had  done 
before  him,  leaving  a  family  just  above 
the  more  bitter  wants  of  this  world. 
Labour,  hard  and  unremitting,  had 
been  his  lot  in  life  ;  but  although  some- 
times severely  tried,  he  had  never  re- 
pined ;  and  through  all  the  mist  and 
gloom,  and  even  the  storms  that  had 
assailed  him,  he  had  lived  on  from 
year  to  3^ear  in  that  calm  and  resign- 
ed contentment  which  unconsciously 
cheers  the  hearthstone  of  the  blameless 
poor.  With  his  own  hands  he  had 
ploughed,  sowed,  and  reaped  his  often 
scanty  harvest,  assisted,  as  they  grew 
up,  by  three  sons,  who,  even  in  boy- 
hood, were  happy  to  work  along  with 
their  father  in  the  fields.  Out  of  doors 
or  in,  Gilbert  Ainslie  was  never  idle. 
The  spade,  the  shears,  the  plough- 
shaft,  the  sickle,  and  the  flail,  all  came 
readily  to  hands  that  grasped  them 
well ;  and  not  a  morsel  of  food  was 
eaten  under  his  roof,  or  a  garment  worn 
there,  that  was  not  honestly,  severely, 
nobly  earned.  Gilbert  Ainslie  was  a 
slave,  but  it  was  for  them  he  loved 
with  a  sober  and  deep  afiection.  The 
thraldom  under  which  he  lived  God 
had  imposed,  and  it  only  served  to  give 
his  character  a  shade  of  silent  gravity, 
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but  not  austere ;  to  make  his  smiles 
fewer,  but  more  heartfelt ;  to  calm  his 
soul  at  grace  before  and  after  meals  ; 
and  to  kindle  it  in  morning  and  even- 
ing prayer. 

There  is  no  need  to  tell  the  charac- 
ter of  the  wife  of  such  a  man.  Meek 
and  thoughtful,  yet  gladsome  and  gay 
withal,  her  heaven  was  in  her  house ; 
and  her  gentler  and  weaker  hands 
helped  to  bar  the  door  against  want. 
Of  ten  children  that  had  been  born  to 
them,  they  had  lost  three;  and  as  they 
had  fed,  clothed,  and  educated  them 
respectably,  so  did  they  give  them  who 
died  a  respectable  funeral.  The  living 
did  not  grudge  to  give  up,  for  a  while, 
some  of  their  daily  comforts,  for  the 
sake  of  the  dead  ;  and  bought,  with 
the  little  sums  which  their  industry  had 
saved,  decent  mournings,  worn  on  Sab- 
bath, and  then  carefully  laid  by.  Of 
the  seven  that  survived,  two  sons  were 
farm-servants  in  the  neighbourhood, 
while  three  daughters  and  two  sons  re- 
mained at  home,  growingjor  grown  up,a 
small,  happy, hard-working  household. 

Many  cottages  are  there  in  Scotland 
like  Moss-side,  and  many  such  humble 
and  virtuous  cottagers  as  were  now  be- 
neath its  roof  of  straw.  The  eye  of  the 
passing  traveller  may  mark  them,  or 
mark  them  not,  but  they  stand  peace- 
fully in  thousands  over  all  the  land  5 
and  most  beautiful  do  they  make  it, 
through  all  its  wide  valleys  and  narrow 
glens, — its  low  holms  encircled  by  the 
rocky  walls  of  some  bonny  burn, — its 
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green  mounts  elated  with  their  little 
crowning  groves  of  plane-trees, — its 
yellow  cornfields,  its  bare  pastoral  hill- 
sides, and  all  its  heathy  moors,  on 
whose  black  bosom  lie  shining  or  con- 
cealed glades  of  excessive  verdure,  in- 
habited by  flowers,  and  visited  only  by 
the  far-flying  bees.  Moss-side  was  not 
beautiful  to  a  careless  or  hasty  eye; 
but  when  looked  on  and  surveyed,  it 
seemed  a  pleasant  dweUing.  Its  roof, 
overgrown  with  grass  and  moss,  was 
almost  as  green  as  the  ground  out  of 
which  its  weather-stained  walls  appear- 
ed to  grow.  The  moss  behind  it  was 
separated  from  a  little  garden,  by  a 
narrow  slip  of  arable  land,  the  dark 
colour  of  which  showed  that  it  had 
been  won  from  the  wild  by  patient  in- 
dustry, and  by  patient  industry  retain- 
ed. It  required  a  bright  sunny  day  to 
make  Moss-side  fair ;  but  then  it  was 
fair  indeed  ;  and  when  the  little  brown 
moorland  birds  were  singing  their  short 
songs  among  the  rushes  and  the  heath- 
er, or  a  lark,  perhaps  lured  hither  by 
some  green  barley-field  for  its  undis- 
turbed nest,  rose  ringing  all  over  the 
enlivened  solitude,  the  little  bleak  farm 
smiled  like  the  paradise  of  poverty,  sad 
and  affecting  in  its  lone  and  extreme 
simplicity.  The  boys  and  girls  had 
made  some  plots  of  flowers  among  the 
vegetables  that  the  little  garden  sup- 
plied for  their  homely  meals ;  pinks 
and  carnations,  brought  from  walled 
gardens  of  rich  men  farther  down  in 
the  cultivated  strath,  grew  here  with 
somewhat  diminished  lustre  ;  a  bright 
^ow  of  tulips  had  a  strange  beauty  in 
the  midst  of  that  moor-land ;  and  the 
smell  of  roses  mixed  well  with  that  of 
the  clover,  the  beautiful  fair  clover  that 
loves  the  soil  and  the  air  of  Scotland, 
and  gives  the  rich  and  balmy  milk  to 
the  poor  man's  lips. 

In  this  cottage,  Gilbert's  youngest 
child,  a  girl  about  nine  years  of  age, 
had  been  lying  for  a  week  in  a  fever. 
It  was  now  Saturday  evening,  and  the 
ninth  day  of  the  disease.  Was  she  to 
live  or  die  ?  It  seemed  as  if  a  very  few 
hours  were  between  the  innocent  crea- 
ture and  Heaven.  All  the  symptoms 
were  those  of  approaching  death.  The 
parents  knew  well  the  change  that 
comes  over  the  human  face,  whether  it 


be  in  infancy,  youth,  or  prime,  just  be- 
fore the  departure  of  the  spirit ;  and  as 
they  stood  together  by  Margaret's  bed, 
it  seemed  to  them  that  the  fatal  shadow 
had  fallen  upon  her  features.  The 
surgeon  of  the  parish  lived  some  miles 
distant,  but  they  expected  him  now  ev- 
ery moment,  and  many  a  wistful  look 
was  directed  by  tearful  eyes  along  the 
moor.  The  daughter,  who  was  out  at 
service,  came  anxiously  home  on  this 
night,  the  only  one  that  could  be  allow- 
ed her,  for  the  poor  must  work  in  their 
grief,  and  their  servants  must  do  their 
duty  to  those  whose  bread  they  eat, 
even  when  nature  is  sick, — sick  at 
heart.  Another  of  the  daughters  came 
in  from  the  potatoe-field  beyond  the 
brae,  with  what  was  to  be  their  frugal 
supper.  The  calm  noiseless  spirit  of 
life  was  in  and  around  the  house,  while 
death  seemed  dealing  with  one  who,  a 
few  days  ago,  was  like  light  upon  the 
floor,  and  the  sound  of  music,  that  al- 
ways breathed  up  when  most  wanted  ; 
glad  and  joyous  in  common  talk, — 
sweet,  silvery,  and  mournful,  when  it 
joined  in  hymn  and  psalm.  One  after 
another,  they  all  continued  going  up  to 
the  bed-side,  and  then  coming  away 
sobbing  or  silent,  to  see  their  merry 
little  sister,  who  used  to  keep  dancing 
all  day  like  a  butterfly  in  a  meadow- 
field,  or  like  a  butterfly  with  shut  wings 
on  a  flower,  trifling  for  a  while  in  the 
silence  of  her  joy,  now  tossing  restless- 
ly on  her  bed,  and  scarcely  sensible  to 
the  words  of  endearment  whispered 
around  her,  or  the  kisses  dropt  with 
tears,  in  spite  of  themselves,  on  her 
burning  forehead. 

Utter  poverty  often  kills  the  affec- 
tions ;  but  a  deep,  constant,  and  com- 
mon feeling  of  this  world's  hardships, 
and  an  equal  participation  in  all  those 
struggles  by  which  they  may  be  soften- 
ed, unite  husband  and  wife,  parents 
and  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  in 
thoughtful  and  subdued  tenderness, 
making  them  happy  indeed  while  the 
circle  round  the  fire  is  unbroken,  and 
yet  preparing  them  every  day  to  bear 
the  separation,  when  some  one  or  other 
is  taken  slowly  or  suddenly  away. — 
Their  souls  are  not  moved  by  fits  and 
starts,  although,  indeed,  nature  some- 
times wrestles  with  necessity ;  and  there 
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is  a  wise  moderation  both  in  the  joy 
and  the  grief  of  the  intelHgent  poor, 
which  keeps  lasting  trouble  away  from 
their  earthly  lot,  and  prepares  them  si- 
lently and  unconsciously  for  Heaven. 

"  Do  you  think  the  child  is  dying  ?" 
said  Gilbert  with  a  calm  voice  to  the 
surgeon,  who,  on  his  wearied  horse, 
had  just  arrived  from  another  sick-bed, 
over  the  misty  range  of  hills  ;  and  had 
been  looking  steadfastly  for  some  mi- 
nutes on  the  little  patient.  The  hu- 
mane man  knew  the  family  well,  in 
the  midst  of  whom  he  was  standing, 
and  replied,  "  While  there  is  life  there 
is  hope  ;  but  my  prett}'  little  Margaret 
is,  1  fear  in  the  last  extremity."  There 
was  no  loud  lamentation  at  these  words 
— all  had  before  known,  though  would 
not  confess  it  to  themselves,  what  they 
now  were  told — and  though  the  cer- 
tainty that  was  in  the  words  of  the 
skilful  man  made  their  hearts  beat  for 
a  little  with  sicker  throbbings,  made 
their  pale  faces  paler,  and  brought  out 
from  some  eyes  a  greater  gush  of  tears, 
yet  death  had  been  before  in  this  house, 
and  in  this  case  he  came,  as  he  always 
does,  in  awe,  but  not  in  terror.  There 
were  wandering  and  wavering  and 
dreamy  delirious  phantasies  in  the  brain 
of  the  innocent  child  ;  but  the  (ew 
words  she  indistinctly  uttered  were  af- 
fecting, not  rending  to  the  heart,  for  it 
was  plain  that  she  thought  herself  herd- 
ing her  sheep  in  the  green  silent  pas- 
tures, and  sitting  wrapped  in  her  plaid 
upon  the  lown  and  sunny  side  of  the 
Birk-knowe.  She  was  too  much  ex- 
hausted— there  was  too  little  life — too 
little  breath  in  her  heart,  to  frame  a 
tune  ;  but  some  of  her  words  seemed 
to  be  from  favourite  old  songs  ;  and  at 
last  her  mother  wept,  and  turned  aside 
her  face,  when  the  child,  whose  blue 
eyes  were  shut,  and  her  lips  almost 
still,  breathed  out  these  lines  of  the 
beautiful  twenty-third  psalm : 

The  Lord's  my  Shepherd,  I'll  not  want, 

He  makes  me  down  to  lie 
In  pastures  green  :   he  leadeth  me 

The  quiet  waters  by. 

The  child  was  now  left  with  none 
but  her  mother  by  the  bed-side,  for  it 
was  said  to  be  best  so  ;  and  Gilbert 
and  his  family  sat  down  round  the 
kitchen,  for  a  while  in  silence.      In 


about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  they  began 
to  rise  calmly,  and  to  go  each  to  his  al- 
lotted work.  One  of  the  daughters 
went  forth  with  the  pail  to  miik  the 
cow,  and  another  began  to  set  out  the 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  for  sup- 
per, covering  it  with  a  white  cloth. 
Gilbert  viewed  the  usual  household  ar- 
rangements with  a  solemn  and  untrou- 
bled eye ;  and  there  was  almost  the 
faint  light  of  a  grateful  smile  on  his 
cheek,  as  he  said  to  the  worthy  sur- 
geon, "  You  will  partake  of  our  fare 
after  your  day's  travel  of  toil  and  hu- 
manity." In  a  short  silent  half  hour, 
the  potatoes  and  oat-cakes,  butter  and 
milk,  were  on  the  board  ;  and  Gilbert, 
lifting  up  his  toil-hardened,  but  manly 
hand,  with  a  slow  motion,  at  which  the 
room  was  as  hushed  as  if  it  had  been 
empty,  closed  his  eyes  in  reverence, 
and  asked  a  blessing.  There  was  a 
little  stool,  on  which  no  one  sat,  by 
the  old  man's  side.  It  had  been  put 
there  unwittingly,  when  the  otlier  seats 
were  all  placed  in  their  usual  order  ; 
but  the  golden  head  that  was  wont  to 
rise  at  that  part  of  the  table  was  now 
wanting.  There  was  silence — not  a 
word  was  said — their  meal  was  before 
them, — God  had  been  thanked,  and 
they  began  to  eat. 

While  they  were  at  their  silent  meal 
a  horseman  came  galloping  to  the  door, 
and  with  a  loud  voice,  called  out  that 
he  had  been  sent  express  with  a  letter 
to  Gilbert  Ainslie ;  at  the  same  time 
rudely,  and  with  an  oath,  demanding  a 
dram  for  his  trouble.  The  eldest  son, 
a  lad  of  eighteen,  fiercely  seized  the 
bridle  of  his  horse,  and  turned  its  head 
away  from  the  door.  The  rider,  some- 
what alarmed  at  the  flushed  face  of  the 
powerful  stripling,  threw  down  the  let- 
ter and  rode  off.  Gilbert  took  the  let- 
ter from  his  son's  hand,  casting,  at  the 
same  time,  a  half  upbraiding  look  on 
his  face,  that  was  returning  to  its  for- 
mer colour.  "  I  feared,"  said  the 
youth,  with  a  tear  in  his  eye — "  I  fear- 
ed that  the  brute's  voice,  and  the  tramp- 
ling of  the  horse's  feet,  would  have  dis- 
turbed her."  Gilbert  held  the  letter 
hesitatingly  in  his  hand,  as  if  afraid,  at 
that  moment,  to  read  it ;  at  length,  he 
said  aloud  to  the  surgeon  :  "  You  know 
that  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  debt,  if 
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justly  incurred,  and  punctually  paid 
when  due,  is  no  dishonour."  Both  his 
hand  and  his  voice  shook  slightly  as 
he  spoke ;  but  he  opened  the  letter 
from  the  lawyer,  and  read  it  in  silence. 
At  this  moment  his  wife  came  from 
her  child's  bed-side,  and  looking  anx- 
iously at  her  husband,  told  him  "  not 
to  mind  the  money,  that  no  man,  who 
knew  him,  would  arrest  his  goods,  or 
put  him  into  prison.  Though,  dear 
me,  it  is  cruel  to  be  put  to  it  thus,  when 
our  bairn  is  dying,  and  when,  if  so  it 
be  the  Lord's  will,  she  should  have  a 
decent  burial,  poor  innocent,  like  them 
that  went  before  her."  Gilbert  con- 
tinued reading  the  letter  with  a  face  on 
which  no  emotion  could  be  discovered  ; 
and  then,  folding  it  up,  he  gave  it  to 
his  wife,  told  her  she  might  read  it  if 
she  chose,  and  then  put  it  into  his  desk 
in  the  room,  beside  the  poor  dear  bairn. 
She  took  it  from  him,  without  reading 
it,  and  crushed  it  into  her  bosom ;  for 
she  turned  her  ear  towards  her  child, 
and,  thinking  she  heard  it  stir,  ran  out 
hastily  to  its  bed-side. 

Another  hour  of  trial  past,  and  the 
child  was  still  swimming  for  its  life. 
The  very  dogs  knew  there  was  grief  in 
the  house,  and  lay  without  stirring,  as 
if  hiding  themselves  below  the  long  ta- 
ble at  the  window.  One  sister  sat  with 
an  unfinished  gown  on  her  knees,  that 
she  had  been  sewing  for  the  dear  child, 
and  still  continued  at  the  hopeless 
work,  she  scarcely  knew  why  ;  and 
often,  often,  putting  up  her  hand  to 
wipe  away  a  tear.  "  What  is  that  ?" 
said  the  old  man  to  his  eldest  daughter : 
^'  What  is  that  you  are  laying  on  the 
shelf?"  She  could  scarcely  reply  that 
it  was  a  ribband  and  an  ivory  comb 
that  she  had  bought  for  little  Margaret, 
against  the  night  of  the  dancing-school 
ball.  And,  at  these  words,  the  father 
could  not  restrain  a  long,  deep,  and 
bitter  groan  ;  at  which  the  boy,  near- 
est in  age  to  his  dying  sister,  looked  up 
weeping  in  his  face,  and  letting  the  tat- 
tered book  of  old  ballads,  which  he  had 
been  poring  on,  but  not  reading,  fall 
out  of  his  hands,  he  rose  from  his  seat, 
and,  going  into  his  father's  bosom,  kiss- 
ed him,  and  asked  God  to  bless  him  ; 
for  the  holy  heart  of  the  boy  was  mov- 
ed within  him  j  and  the  old  man,  as 


he  embraced  him,  felt  that,  in  his  inno- 
cence and  simplicity,  he  was  indeed  a 
comforter.  "  The  Lord  giveth,and  the 
Lord  taketh  away,"  said  the  old  man  ; 
"  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

The  outer  door  gently  opened,  and 
he,  whose  presence  had  in  former  years 
brought  peace  and  resignation  hither, 
when  their  hearts  had  been  tried,  even 
as  they  now  were  tried,  stood  before 
them.  On  the  night  before  the  Sab- 
bath, the  minister  of  Auchindown  nev- 
er left  his  Manse,  except,  as  now,  to 
visit  the  sick  or  dying  bed.  Scarcely 
could  Gilbert  reply  to  his  first  question 
about  his  child,  when  the  surgeon  came 
from  the  bed-room,  and  said,  "  Marga- 
ret seems  lifted  up  by  God's  hand 
above  death  and  the  grave  :  I  think 
she  will  recover.  She  has  fallen  asleep  ; 
and,  when  she  wakes,  I  hope — I  be- 
lieve— that  the  danger  will  be  past, 
and  that  your  child  will  live." 

They  were  all  prepared  for  death  ; 
but  now  they  were  found  unprepared 
for  life.  One  wept  that  had  till  then 
locked  up  all  her  tears  within  her 
heart ;  another  gave  a  short,  palpitating 
shriek  ;  and  the  tender-hearted  Isabel, 
who  had  nursed  the  child  when  it  was 
a  baby,  fainted  away.  The  youngest 
brother  gave  way  to  gladsome  smiles  ; 
and,  calling  out  his  dog  Hector,  who 
used  to  sport  with  him  and  his  little 
sister  on  the  moor,  he  told  the  tidings 
to  the  dumb  irrational  creature,  whose 
eyes,  it  is  certain,  sparkled  with  a  sort 
of  joy.  The  clock,  for  some  days,  had 
been  prevented  from  striking  the  hours ; 
but  the  silent  fingers  pointed  to  the 
hour  of  nine  ;  and  that,  in  the  cottage 
of  Gilbert  Ainslie,  was  the  stated  hour 
of  family  worship.  His  own  honoured 
minister  took  the  book ; 

He  waled  a  portion  with  judicious  care  : 
And  let  us  worship  God,  he  said,  with  sol- 
emn air. 
A  chapter  was  read — a  prayer  said  ;— 
and  so,  too,  was  sung  a  psalm  ;  but  it 
was  sung  low,  and  with  suppressed 
voices,  lest  the  child's  saving  sleep 
might  be  broken  ;  and  now  and  then 
the  female  voices  trembled,  or  some  one 
of  them  ceased  altogether;  for  there 
had  been  tribulation  and  anguish,  and 
now  hope  and  faith  were  tried  in  the 
joy  of  thanksgiving. 
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The  child  still  slept ;  and  its  sleep 
seemed  more  sound  and  deep.  It  ap- 
peared almost  certain  that  the  crisis 
was  over,  and  that  the  flower  was  not 
to  fade.  "  Children."  said  Gilbert, 
"  our  happiness  is  in  the  love  we  bear 
to  one  another  ;  and  our  duty  is  in 
submitting  to  and  serving  God.  Gra- 
cious, indeed,  has  he  been  to  us.  Is 
not  the  recovery  of  our  little  darling, 
dancing,  singing  Margaret,  worth  all 
the  gold  that  ever  was  mined  ?  If  we 
had  had  thousands  of  thousands,  would 
we  not  have  filled  up  her  grave  with 
the  worthless  dross  of  gold,  rather  than 
she  should  have  gone  down  there  with 
her  sweet  face  and  all  her  rosy  smiles  ?" 
There  was  no  reply  ;  but  a  joyful  sob- 
bing all  over  the  room. 

"  Never  mind  the  letter,  nor  the 
debt,  father,"  said  the  eldest  daughter. 
"  We  have  all  some  little  thing  of  our 
own — a  few  pounds — and  we  shall  be 
able  to  raise  as  much  as  will  keep  ar- 
rest and  prison  at  a  distance.  Or  if 
they  do  take  our  furniture  out  of  the 
house,  all  except  Margaret's  bed,  who 
cares .''  We  will  sleep  on  the  floor ; 
and  there  are  potatoes  in  the  field,  and 
clear  water  in  the  spring.  We  need 
fear  nothing  ;  blessed  be  God  for  all 
his  mercies." 

Gilbert  went  into  the  sick-room,  and 
got  the  letter  from  his  wife,  who  was 
sitting  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  watching, 
with  a  heart  blessed  beyond  all  bliss, 
the  calm  and  regular  breathings  of  her 
child.  "  This  letter,"  said  he  mildly, 
"  is  not  from  a  hard  credhor.  Come 
with  me  while  I  read  it  aloud  to  our 
children."  The  letter  was  read  aloud, 
and  it  was  well  fitted  to  diffuse  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  through  the  dwelling 
of  poverty.  It  was  from  an  executor 
to  the  will  of  a  distant  relative,  who 
had  left  Gilbert  Ainslie  <£l500.  "  The 
sum,"  said  Gilbert,  "  is  a  large  one  to 
folks  like  us,  but  not,  1  hope,  large 


enough  to  turn  heads,  or  make  us  think 
ourselves  all  lords  and  ladies.  It  will 
do  more,  far  more,  than  put  me  fairly 
above  the  world  at  last.  I  believe, 
that,  with  it,  I  may  buy  this  very  farm, 
on  which  my  forefathers  have  toiled. 
But  God,  whose  jirovidence  has  sent 
this  temporal  blessing,  may  he  send 
us  wisdom  and  prudence  how  to  use  it, 
and  humble  and  giateful  hearts  to  us 
all." 

"  You  will  be  able  to  send  me  to 
school  all  the  year  round  now,  father," 
said  the  youngest  boy.  "  And  you 
may  leave  the  flail  to  your  sons  now, 
father,"  said  the  eldest.  "  You  may 
hold  the  plough  still,  for  you  draw  a 
straighter  furrow  than  any  of  us  ;  but 
hard  work  for  young  sinews  ;  and  you 
may  sit  now  oftener  in  3  our  arm  chair 
by  the  ingle.  You  will  not  need  to 
rise  now  in  the  dark,  cold,  and  snowy 
winter  mornings,  and  keep  threshing 
corn  in  the  barn  for  hours  by  candle- 
light, before  the  late  dawning." 

There  was  sil*"nce,  gladness,  and 
sorrow,  and  but  little  sleep  in  JNJoss- 
side,  between  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  stars,  that  were  now  out  in  thou- 
sands, clear,  bright,  and  sparkling  over 
the  unclouded  sky.  Those  who  had 
lain  down  for  an  hour  or  two  in  bed 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  slept ; 
and  when  about  morning  little  Marga- 
ret awoke,  an  altered  creature,  pale, 
languid,  and  unable  to  turn  herself  on 
her  lowly  bed,  but  with  meaning  in  her 
eyes,  memory  in  iier  mind,  atlection  in 
her  heart,  and  coolness  in  all  her  veins, 
a  happy  groupe  were  watching  the  first 
faint  smile  that  broke  over  her  features  ; 
and  never  did  one  who  stood  there  for- 
get that  Sabbath  morning,  on  which 
she  seemed  to  look  round  upon  them 
all  with  a  gaze  of  fair  and  sweet  bewii- 
dernient,  like  one  half  conscious  oj' 
having  been  rescued  from  the  jiower  of 
the  grave. 


ORIGINAL    ANECDOTES REMARKAEI^E    INCIDENTS,    &,C. 


Lord  Byron — An  unpleasant  affray, 
in  which  Lord  Byron  and  several  Eng- 
lish gentlemen  have  been  engaged  at 
Pisa,  has  been  mentioned  in  the  daily 
newspapers.     The  circumstances  we 


have  reason  to  believe  were  briefly 
these.  His  Lordship  and  his  friends, 
in  a  morning  ride,  were  insulted  by  a 
Military  person,  and  high  words  ensu- 
ed.    Lord  B.  from  his  uniform,  mis- 
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taking  the  aggressor  for  an  officer,  of- 
fered him  his  card  ;  but  it  was  after- 
wards discovered  that  his  rank  did  not 
entitle  hini  to  this  privilege,  and  that 
he  was  only  a  quarter-master  sergeant 
without  a  commission.  The  results  of 
this  matter  were  disputes  and  tumults  ; 
till  at  length,  on  the  day  following  the 
original  contest,  a  serious  rencounter 
took  place,  in  which  several  of  the  par- 
ties being  thrown  down,  the  Italian  was 
wounded,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  so  se- 
verely, that  his  life  is  in  the  greatest 
danger.  Such  is  the  account  derived 
from  letters  written  by  Lord  Byron, 
who  does  not  seem  to  contemplate  any 
more  disagreeable  consequences,  or  any 
thing  to  render  his  leaving  Pisa  expe- 
dient. 

ANECDOTES. 

A  French  traveller  lately  ventured 
to  the  summit  of  a  glacier  in  the  Can- 
ton of  Glarus,  which  is  8925  feet  high 
and  covered  with  ice.  Before  he  reach- 
ed the  top,  a  glance  into  the  "immense 
abyss  so  affected  the  novice  in  climb- 
ing mountains,  that  he  declared  to  the 
guide  he  was  unable  to  move  either 
backwards  or  forwards.  All  persua- 
sion was  fruitless  ;  he  burst  into  tears, 
exclaimed  he  should  be  starved  to  death, 
took  out  his  pocket-book  and  wrote  his 
last  will,  which  he  ccnnuitted  to  the 
guide,  with  the  necessary  directions 
how  and  where  to  deliver  it.  Happily 
the  latter  succeeded  in  procuring  assis- 
tance; but  it  was  only  by  employing 
violence  that  they  were  able  to  force 
back  into  the  world  theadventurcr who 
had  achieved  so  whimsical  and  yet  so 
distressing  a  dilemma. 

The  young  Marquis  L —  recently 
won  20,000  florins  in  the  house  of  a 
nobleman  at  Florence  where  a  Faro- 
bank  was  clandestinely  kept,  and  went 
away  with  it  after  midnight.  Observ- 
ing that  he  was  followed  by  two  men 
in  disguise,  he  hastily  took  refuge  in  a 
guard-house  and  related  his  adventure, 
begging  at  the  same  time  that  a  soldier 
might  accompany  him  home.  The 
Corporal  immediately  consented,  but 
first  went  out  under  the  pretext  of  look- 
ing for  the  pursuers,  in  realicy  to  con- 
cert with  the  three  soldiers  the  plunder 
of  the  stranger.  They  stopped  his 
mouth,  took  the  money  from  him,  and 


then  threw  him  into  the  river.  While 
these  villains  were  dividing  their  prize, 
three  persons  masked  suddenly  entered, 
declared  that  they  knew  every  thing, 
and  that  if  the  money  was  not  shared 
with  them,  they  would  instantly  give 
information  to  the  Police.  The  sol- 
diers were  obliged  to  comply  ;  and  a 
new  division  was  making  when  a  Pa- 
trol entered  the  room.  The  officer 
took  the  whole  company  to  the  princi- 
pal guard-house,  where  they  found 
young  L —  dripping  wet :  he  being  an 
expert  swimmer  had  saved  himself,  and 
given  information  of  the  circumstance. 
The  20,000  florins  were  recovered 
from  the  robbers,  who  were  led  to  pris- 
on, where  they  expect  their  punish- 
ment. 

MONUMENT  TO  FOUR  GREAT  MEN. 

Tn  a  small  private  chapel  in  Bristol, 
there  is  a  marble  tablet,  on  which  there 
is  the  following  inscription,  to  the 
memory  of  four  of  the  greatest  friends 
of  humanity  that  perhaps  ever  lived. 
It  was  written  by  a  late  worthy  indi- 
vidual, John  Birtel  on  hearing  of  Lord 
Nelson's  victory  off  Trafalgar. 

"  John  Howard, 

Jonas  Hanway, 

.lolin  p'otliergill, 

Richard  Reynolds. 

"  Not  unto  us,  O  Lord  !    but  unto 
thy  name,  be  the  glory. 
"  Beneath  some  ample,  hallowed  dome, 

The  warrior's  bones  are  laid  ; 
And  blazon'd  on  the  stately  tomb, 

His  martial  deeds  displayed. 
Beneath  an  humble  roof  we  place 

This  monumental  tomb, 
To  names  the  poor  shall  ever  bless, 
And  charity  shall  own. 
To  soften  human  woe  their  care. 
To  feel  its  sigh,  to  aid  its  prayer  ; 
Their  work  on  earth,  not  to  destroy  ; 
And  their  reward,  their  Master's  joy." 

A  very  extraordinary  decision,  af- 
fecting literary  property  and  the  free- 
dom of  enquiry,  took  place  within  the 
month.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
JMr.  William  Lawrence,  the  eminent 
London  surgeon,  sometime  since  pub- 
lished his  eloquent  Lectures  delivered 
at  Surgeon's  Hall ;  and,  as  Mr.  L.  de- 
nied the  evidence  of  any  immaterial 
principle  of  sensation  and  life,  some 
zealots  in  the  governorship  of  Bethlem 
Hospital  voted  his  expulsion  from  that 
establishment.  Unwilling  to  be  the 
scape-goat  of  a  physico-theological  ques- 
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tion,  in  which  science  is  opposed  by 
faith, l\Ir.  Lawrence  modestly  withdrew 
his  book  from  circulation  ;  and.in  con- 
sequence, the  copies  already  sold  fetch- 
ed exorbitant  prices.  Of  this  circum- 
stance some  speculating  publishers  took 
advantage,  and  several  cheap  edhions 
appeared.  Mr.  Lawrence  sought  of 
course  to  assert  his  authorial  rights,  by 
an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Chancery 
for  an  injunction  :  which  being  refu- 
sed on  the  ground  that  the  doctrines 
ought  not  to  be  protected,  the  cheap 
editions  remain  in  circulation  !  A 
circumstance  equally  ridiculous  has 
occurred  about  Lord  Byron's  Cain. — 
The  Chancellor  refused  his  protection 
of  the  author's  right,  owing  to  some 
metaphysical  scruples,  and  five  or  six 
editions,  some  as  low  as  Is.  6d.  are  in 
consequence  on  sale. 

ADMIRAL   BYNG. 

Mr.  Editor — Whatever  may  have 
been  the  opinions,  public  or  private, 
upon  the  late  publication  of  Lord  Or- 
ford's  Memoirs,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting parts  of  them  is  his  relation  of 
the  persecution  and  death  of  Admiral 
Byng ;  and  I  therefore  presume  that 
some  further  particulars  of  the  last  mo- 
ments of  that  devoted  hero,  may  not 
be  unacceptable  to  your  readers.  These 
facts  were  communicated  to  me  by  the 
servant  who  attended  him  and  took  his 
orders.  This  person  had,  for  the  fort- 
night previous  to  the  mortal  catastro- 
plie,  scarcely  been  permitted  to  sleep, 
being  continually  on  horseback  carry- 
despatches,  so  that  on  the  fatal  morn- 
ing, he  was  waked  by  his  master 
with,"  Come,sleeper,  'tis  the  lastmorn- 
ing  I  shall  trouble  you."  In  the  course 
of  dressing  he  exchanged  his  gold 
sleeve  buttons  for  those  of  his  fahhful 
domestic,  and  was  careful,  in  giving 
him  his  wardrobe  and  other  things,  to 
do  it  in  the  presence  of  a  relative,  that 
no  dispute  might  arise.  The  coat  in 
which  he  was  shot  was  a  favourite;  two 
or  three  had  been  consigned  to  his  val- 
et before  this  fell  into  his  hands,  and 
was  selected  for  the  occasion.  It  is  of 
a  drab  colour,  and  shows  the  marks  of 
long  service,  as  well  as  the  perforations 
of  the  balls  which  passed  through  it  : 
it  is  now  in  possession  of  Sarah  Hutcli- 
ins,  daughter  of  his  valet. 
The  gallant  Admiral  gave  to  each  of 


the  marines  appointed  to  the  task  of 
putting  the  sentence  of  the  law  into  ex- 
ccution,a  half-guinea  piece;  then  speak- 
ing to  his  valet  for  the  last  time,  said, 
"  Hutchins,  when  I  fall,  throw  my 
morning  gown  over  me  ; — I  should  be 
sorry  they  saw  m\'  blood."  This  was 
accordingly  done ;  and  it  is  said  he  bled 
inwardly,  so  that  no  blood  did  appear. 

ORIGIN  OF  TURBANS. 

The  Eastern  custom  of  wearing  tur- 
bans, came  from  the  Levantines  on  this 
occasion  :  "  The  Barbarians  fighting 
with  the  Grecian  army  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage at  Thermopylae,  found  there 
was  no  other  remedy  but  that  some  few 
should  force  the  narrow  passage,  while 
the  main  body  of  the  army  might  es- 
cape. There  were  brave  spirits  who 
undertook  it ;  knowing  they  went  to 
an  inevitable  death,  they  had  care  of 
nothing  but  sepulture,  which  of  old  was 
much  regarded ;  wherefore  each  of 
them  carried  his  winding  sheet  wrap- 
ped about  his  head,  and  then,  with  the 
loss  of  their  own  lives,  saved  their  fel- 
lows ;  whereupon,  for  an  honourable 
memorial  of  that  exploit,  the  Levan- 
tines used  to  wrap  white  linen  about 
their  heads  ;  which  custom  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  Turks," 

ANECDOTE. 

During  the  times  of  the  very  severe 
penal  laws  against  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  Ireland,  it  is  little  wonder  that 
they  were  almost  all  Jacobites,  or  sus- 
pected to  be  so.  Their  priests,  from 
their  foreign  education,  were  peculiar- 
ly objects  of  suspicion.  On  one  occa- 
sion, a  priest,  whose  jovial  manners 
rendered  him  a  welcome  guest  even  at 
tables  where  his  politics  were  not  ac- 
ceptable, dined  Vrith  a  freehearted  loy- 
alist in  the  county  of  Tipperaiy.  He 
sat  next  the  host,  and  immediately  un- 
der him  a  dragoon  officer.  After  din- 
ner the  master  of  the  house  gave  "  The 
King,"  adding  with  a  smile,  as  he  turn- 
ed to  his  neighbour,  "  but  not  your 
King,  by  G — ."  The  priest  instantly 
turned  to  the  officer, and.  glass  in  hand, 
gave,  "  The  King,  but  not  your  king, 
by  G— ."  "  How,  Sir  !"  cried  the 
dragoon,  very  angrily,  "  what  do  you 
mean  by  such  a  toast  ?"  "  I  don't 
know,"  answered  the  priest,  "  ask  the 
gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  table,  for 
I  give  it  as  he  gave  it  to  me." 
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Mr.  MoNTGOMKRVj  thc  poet,  will  publish 
io  a  few  davs  a  work  entitled  '•  Songs  of 
Zion,"  beinfj  imitations  of  the  Psalms  in 
▼erse. 

Malpas  ;  by  the  author  of  the  "Cavalier" 
— Roche  Blanc,  by  Miss  A.  M.  Porter — 
The  Refugees,  by  the  author  of  "  Correc- 
tion"— and  Tales  of  the  Manor,  by  Mrs. 
HoFLANi),  are  nearly  read}'  for  publication. 
Sketches  of  the  Life  and  Character  of 
Patrick  Henry,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Wirt,  of  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  is  reprinting  from  the 
American  edition. 

The  famous  Madame  Krudner,  who  a  few 
years  back  gave  so  much  trouble  to  the  or- 
thodox Swiss  and  German  authorities,  is 
now  in  Petersburg,  where  she  holds  fre- 
quent prayer  meetings  at  her  house,  and  it 
is  said  they  ave  still  frequented  by  many 
fanatics. 

A  very  extraordinary  hail-storm  is  re- 
corded in  the  last  Philosophical  Magazine 
to  have  happened  in  Russia :  the  stones, 
sajs  the  recorder  of  this  truly  Muscovite 
storm,  were  so  large  and  hard,  that  they 
killed  a  flock  of  two  hundred  sheep,  and 
severely  maimed  the  shepherd  that  attend- 
ed them  ! 

Mr.  Mathews,  it  is  said,  is  going  to  Amer- 
ica :  we  wish  he  would  consider  of  it  and 
stay  ni  Home.  Tlie  full  tide  of  popularity  is 
with  him,  and  it  is  unwise  to  leave  the  tide. 

The  Strasburgh  Journal  mentions  the 
performances  of  one  Christophe,  whom  it 
calls  the  greatest  mimic  in  France,  being 
able  to  change  his  physionomy  into  forty- 
five  different  countenances. 

A  dreadful  hail-storm  lately  ravaged  the 
cities  of  Orchies,  St.  Amand,  Conde,  Lan- 
drccies,  and  t.he  adjacent  country.  In  some 
places  the  iiail.'itones  weighed  twelve  ounces, 
and  when  dissolved  produced  more  than 
half  a  pint  of  water  !  The  noise  of  their 
fall  was  dreadful,  an<l  resembled  an  earth- 
quake. Vegetation  was  utterlj'  destroyed 
wiiere  the  tempest  raged  most  furiously  ; 
persons  were  wounded;  and  the  birds,  es- 
pecially the  partridges,  almost  all  perished. 
It  is  a  strange  cause  of  distress,  but  the  vil- 
lage of  Hergnics,  which  carried  on  a  con- 
siderable traffic  in  the  supply  of  game,  is 
ruined  by  the  latter. 

The  author  of  Headlong  }lall,  and  of  sev- 
eral other  well  known  and  entertaining  pro- 
ductions, has  just  <idded  to  them  another 
very  pleasant  volume,  entitled,  MaiclMarian, 
lull  of  the  same  whimsical  kind  of  satire  and 
quaint  humour  with  which  his  other  works 
abound.  Out  of  the  venerable  materials 
composing  the  ancient  ballads  and  plays  on 
the  story  of  Robin  Hood,  he  has  chosen  as 
much  as"suitod  his  fancy,  and,  throwing  in 
some  well-iroagined  dispositions  of  his  own, 
he  has  connected  a  tale,  which,  though  the 
subject  of  it  be  more  than  thrice-told,  is  cer- 
tainly by  no  means  tedious.  We  are  to  re- 
ceive as  authentic  such  of  the  old  legends  as 
represent  Robin  to  have  been  the  outlawed 


Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  Maid  Marian  is  na 
other  than  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  Baron 
Fitzwater,  who,  being  betrothed  to  the  earl 
before  his  expulsion,  follows  him  faithfully 
into  the  greenwood,  to  partake  his  fallen  es- 
tate. Friar  Tuck  is  excellently  personified 
by  Father  Michael  of  Rabygill"  Abbey,  "  a 
joke-cracking,  bottle-cracking,  skull-crack- 
ing friar,"  who  sings  an  excellent  song,  and 
excommunicates  his  enemies  from  venison 
and  brawn.  The  snatches  of  songs,  scat- 
tered through  the  pages,  are  turned  with 
great  spirit  and  cleverness,  and  contribute 
not  a  little  to  the  exhilarating  qualities  of 
this  very  amusing  volume. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  call  thc 
attention  of  our  readers  to  an  important 
work,  which  has  lately  made  its  appearance, 
under  the  comprehensive  title  of — Europe, 
or  a  General  Survey  of  the  present  Situation 
of  thc  Principal  Powers,  icith  conjectures  on 
their  future  Prospects;  by  a  Citizen  of  the 
United  '^States.  In  all  probability  the  wri- 
ter of  this  volume  has  assumed  in  his  title- 
page  the  privileges  of  an  American  citizen 
as  a  nom  de  guere,  and  indeed  his  style  is 
by  no  means  that  of  a  transatlantic  author. 
The  view  which  he  takes  of  the  present  state 
of  Europe.,  (and  a  more  interesting  period 
has  perhaps  never  existed  in  its  annals,)  is 
highly  liberal,  and  we  think  in  the  main 
soundly  philosophic.  He  contends  that  the 
momentous  changes  which  have  been 
wrought  within  the  last  half  century,  in  the 
political  condition  of  almost  all  the  king- 
doms of  Europe,  have  proceeded  from  none 
of  those  temporary  and  local  causes,  to 
which  the  wishes  of  despots  would  gladly 
attribute  them  ;  but  have  been  induced  by 
the  operation  of  the  great  principles  of  en- 
enlightened  freedom  and  improved  knowl- 
edge which  are  still  in  progress,  and  from 
which  our  author  anticipates  still  mightier 
efiects.  The  chapter  on  Great  Britain  con- 
tains nuich  valuable  remark,  with  nothing 
of  that  harsh  spirit  which  has  been  displayed 
by  some  of  the  American  writers,  when 
treating  of  our  institutions  in  comparison 
with  their  own.  Many  parts  of  this  volume 
are  written  with  considerable  eloquence. 

We  have  a  flourishing  instance  of  "  the 
most  high  and  palmy  state"  to  which  the  art 
of  romance-writing  has  attained  amongst 
the  French, in  the  Renegade,  translated  from 
the  original  of  M.  le  Vicomte  D'Arlin- 
couRT,  which,  in  its  native  language,  is  run- 
ning rapidly  through  successive  editions. 
For  this  extraordinary  success  we  can  per- 
ceive some  temporary  reasons.  It  contains, 
in  the  person  of  its  hero,  a  mental  and  phys- 
iognomical portrait  of  Bonaparte  ;  a  little 
varied,  but  sufficiently  like  to  leave  no  doubt 
of  the  identity  ;  and  it  is  replete  with  allu- 
sions to  the  late  invasion  of  France,  and 
other  political  topics  of  i-ecent  occurrence. 
The  execution  is  altogether  in  the  French 
taste  for  display  and  theatrical  efiect.  It 
is  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius. 
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BOSTON,  AUGUST   1,   1822. 


^London  Time's  Telescope  for  August  1822.) 
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Hail,  greenwood  shades,  that  stretching  far. 
Defy  e'en  Summer's  noontide  pow'r, 

When  August  in  his  burning  car 
Withholds  the  cloud,  withholds  tlie  show'r. 

^l^IIE  powerful  influence  of  the  solar 
-^  rays  now  contributes  to  ripen  the 
various  sorts  of  grain,  which  are  be- 
nevolently given  for  the  food  of  man 
and  cattle.  The  time  of  commencing 
the  harvest  varies  greatly  in  different 
districts.  It  is  usually  begun  in  the 
southern  and  midland  parts  of  the 
kingdom  towards  the  end  of  July,  but 
principally  at  the  beginning  of  this 
month  ;  in  the  northern  districts  of 
Scotland,  the  harvest  does  not  com- 
mence until  the  first  or  second  week  in 
September.  And,  it  is  but  rarely  that, 
in  these  parts  of  England,  it  is  finished, 
even  in  the  most  favorable  situations, 
before  the  end  of  October ;  and,  not 
unfrequently,  this  time  is  protracted 
till  the  midtlle  of  November,  till  the 
corn  has  been  ripened  by  the  frost. 
At  Inverary,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  in  Scotland,  the  corn  is  so  often 
spoiled  by  the  rain,  that  the  duke  has 
built  an  immense  barn,  with  a  draft  of 
air  through  it,  and  pins  to  hang  his 
wheat  on  to  dr}'  it. 

Some  curious  ceremonies  have  been, 
and  are  still  observed  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  when  the  corn  is  housed. 
But  the  '  harvest  home,'  hke  other  cus- 
toms of  olden  time,  is  fast  wearing  out ; 
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and,  if  practised  at  all,  scarcely  de- 
serves the  name  of  that  happy  festival, 
when 

Our  rural  ancestors,  with  little  blest. 
Patient  of  labour  when  the  end  was  rest. 
Indulged  the  day  that  housed  tlieir  annual  grain 
With  feasts  and  ofTrings,  and  a  thankful  strain : 
The  joy  their  wives,  and  sons,  and  servants  share, 
Kase  of  their  toil,  and  partners  of  their  care: 
1  he  laugh,  the  jest,  attendants  on  the  bowl. 
Smoothed  ev'ry  brow, and  opened  evciysoul. 

POPE, 

The  purple  fox-glove  (digitalis  pur- 
purea) now  shows  its  elegant  flower  : 
this  plant  was  formerly  much  esteemed 
as  a  medicine  in  consumption,  but  its 
beneficial  properties  do  not  seem  to 
have  had  any  effect  in  arresting  the 
progress  of  that  rapacious  fatality  whicii 
marks  this  too  prevalent  disease.  The 
Derbyshire  women  of  the  poorer  class, 
whenever  they  wish  to  enjoy  the  pleas- 
ures of  intoxication  at  a  cheap  rate,  in- 
dulge in  copious  draughts  of  fox-glove 
tea,  which  produces  a  great  exhilara- 
tion of  spirits,  and  has  some  singular 
effects  on  the  system. 

Insects  still  continue  to  swarm  ;  they 
sport  in  the  sun  from  flower  to  flower, 
from  fruit  to  fruit,  and  subsist  them- 
selves upon  the  superfluities  of  nature. 
It  is  very  amusing  to  observe,  in  the 
bright  sun  of  an  August  morning,  the 
animation  and  delight  of  some  of  our 
lepidopterous  tribes.  That  beautiful 
little  blue  butterfly  (papilio  argus)  ig 
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then  all  life  and  activity,  fluttering  from 
flower  to  flower  in  tiie  grass  with  re- 
markable vivacity  :  there  seems  to  be 
a  constant  rivalship  and  contention  be- 
tween this  beauty,  and  the  not  less  ele- 
gant little  beau  papilio  pldteas.     The 
increase  of  some  creatures  in  particular 
years,  and  the  long  interval  between  al- 
most annihilation  and   profusion  in  the 
insect  world,  is  very  remarkable,  nor 
can   we   satisfactorily  account   for    it. 
'  The  lepidopterous  class'   (observes  a 
valuable  correspondent  from  Glouces- 
tershire)  '  are   particularly  subject  to 
irregularity  :  it  has  sensibly  been  di- 
minishing for  several   years,  but  this 
summer  we  have  had  scarcely  a  butter- 
fly, and  our  flower-beds  have  lost  much 
of  their  interest  from  the  absence  of 
this  animated  insect.     The  year  1821, 
however,  has  been  very  favourable  to 
the  production  of  the  slug  and  snail 
race,  and  our  wall-fruit  has  been  great- 
ly  disfigured    by  their    depredations. 
One  species,  the  helix  vigata,  has  in- 
creased in   an  extraordinary  manner, 
and,  in  the  village  of  Tockington,  in 
Gloucestershire,  gave  rise  to  the  most 
ridiculous  and  extravagant  conceptions. 
There  is  a  small  dry  field  in  this  vil- 
lage which  has  long  been  inhabited  by 
this  helix,  and  they  have  annualh'  ap- 
peared in  greater  or  smaller  numbers 
according  to  circumstances  ;  but  this 
year  (August  1821)  they  have  increas- 
ed prodigiously  ;  aiid  as  any  trifling  oc- 
currence varying   from   the   every-day 
sights  of  Hfe  becomes  a  subject  of  won- 
derment to  a  common  mind,  it  was  im- 
mediately concluded,  (and  some  had 
the  impudence  to  declare  they  witness- 
ed it)  that  these  snails  fell  in  the  form 
of  a  heavy  shoioer  from  the  clotids, 
predicting  private  and   public  misfor- 
tune, and  all  the  calamities  that  a  heat- 
ed fancy  or  a  weak  mind  could  suggest ! 
One  man  at  Bristol   actually  circulated 
a  paper,  considerably  to  his  emolument, 
announcing  this  event  as  a  sign  of  the 
latter  days,  and  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah !     Hundreds  of  people  from  the 
neighbourhood  daily  visitod  this  field, 
lor  about  a  fortnight's  duration ;  and 
multitudes  of  these  little  creatures,  to 
the  amount  of  perhaps  a  bushel  a  da\', 
were  collected  by  the  curious,  and  sold 
by  others  to  distant  parts  of  the  coun- 


try, some  persons  receiving  five  shil- 
lings a  day  by  the  sale  of  them.  All 
our  downs,  especially  the  maritime 
ones,  produce  this  helix  most  copious- 
ly, and  commonly  every  bent  in  those 
places  is  weighed  down  by  them  in  the 
summer  months. 

In  this  month,  the  English  Villeggi- 
atura  commences,  and  London  pours 
out  its  thousand  tourists,  who,  by  the 
aid  of  the  almost  countless  break-necks, 
high-flyers,  and  velociferes,  which  form 
the  perpetual  motion  of  modern  times, 
in  a  few  hours  scatter  themselves  over 
the  fertile  and  picturesque  country  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Others,  in  the 
humble  but  agreeable  character  of  pe- 
destrians, seek  to  realize  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  poet,  and  catch  the  '  incense 
breathing  morn,'  and  '  range  through 
wood  and  dale,  hill  and  lawn  5' — 

Rambling  wide  to  trace 
Near  home  discov'ries— pest'ring  every  place. 
Equipped  with  knapsacks,  trudging  here  and  there 
Like  pedlars  posting  to  a  country  fair, 
Ot, perched  on  eoach-roof,  they  admire  the  scene. 
How  uplands  rise,  and  vallies  lie  between ; 
Or  down  some  river's  stream  meand'ring  glide, 
And  find  that  there  is  land  on  either  side  : 
Who  see  old  castles  where  they  long  have  stood, 
And  feast  on  ruins— antiquarian  food : 
Perceive  that  Scotland  to  the  northward  lies, 
And  that  in  Wales,  huge,  barren  mountains  rise : 
That  Ireland  is  an  island,  where  abound 
Bogs,  hogs,  and  dogs,  and  fogs,  the  whole  year  round  ; 
That  poor  folks  there,  for  want  of  bread  and  meat, 
With  buttermilk  their  boiled  potatoes  eat. 
These  things  made  out,  a  pompous  book  must  show, 
What  much  it  must  concern  the  world  to  know. 
How  far  they  walked— where  baited,  dined  and  slept, 
What  inns— good  meat— good  wine— good  lodgings 

kept ; 
What  dangers— what  fatigues,  they  underwent, 
And  wore  their  shoes  out— and  their  money  spent. 

Pomona  now  offers  her  fruits  to  allay 
the  parching  thirst ;  currants,  goose- 
berries, raspberries,  and  cranberries, 
are  all  peculiarly  refreshing  at  this  sea- 
son. But  what  is  the  thirst  which  we, 
in  this  teiiiperate  climate,  designate 
parching^  compared  with  that  expe- 
rienced by  the  way-worn  traveller  on 
the  burning  sands  of  Egypt  ? — there, 
and  in  such  countries  only,  is  the  value 
of  a  draught  of  water  properly  appre- 
ciated. '  Many'  (says  M.  Belzoni) 
'  perish  victims  of  the  most  horrible 
tliirst.  It  is  then  that  the  value  of  a 
cup  of  water  is  really  felt.  He  that 
has  a  zcn-.abia  of  it  is  the  richest  of  all. 
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In  such  a  case  there  is  no  distinction  ; 
if  the  master  has  none,  the  servant  will 
not  give  it  to  him  5  for  very  few  are 
the  instances  whore  a  man  will  vuhin- 
tarily  lose  his  life  to  save  that  of  anoth- 
er, particularly  in  a  caravan  in  the 
desert,  where  people  are  strangers  to 
each  other.  What  a  situation  for  a 
man,  though  a  rich  one,  perhaps  tiie 
owner  of  all  the  caravans  !  He  is  dying 
for  a  cup  of  water — no  one  gives  it  to 
him — he  offers  all  he  possesses — no  one 
hears  him — they  are  all  dying — though 
by  walking  a  few  hours  farther  they 
might  be  saved  ;  the  camels  are  lying 
down,  and  cannot  be  made  to  rise — no 
one  has  strength  to  walk — only  he  that 
has  a  glass  of  that  precious  liquor  lives 
to  walk  a  mile  farther,  and  perhaps 
dies  too.  If  the  voyages  on  seas  are 
dangerous,  so  are  those  in  the  deserts  : 
at  sea  the  provisions  very  often  fail ;  in 
the  desert  it  is  worse  :  at  sea,  storms 
are  met  with  ;  in  the  desert  there  can- 
not be  a  greater  storm  than  to  find  a 
dry  well  ;  at  sea,  one  meets  with  pi- 
rates— we  escape — we  surrender — we 
die.  In  the  desert  they  rob  the  travel- 
ler o(  all  his  property  and  water  ;  they 
let  him  live,  perhaps,  but  what  a  life  ! 
to  die  the  most  barbarous  and  agonizing 
death.  In  short,  to  be  thirsty  in  a 
desert,  without  water,  exposed  to  the 
burning  sun,  without  shelter,  and  no 
hopes  of  finding  either,  is  the  most  ter- 
rible situation  that  a  man  can  be  placed 
in,  and  one  of  the  greatest  sufferings 
that  a  human  being  can  sustain.  The 
eyes  grow  inflamed,  the  tongue  and 
lips  swell ;  a  hollow  sound  is  heard  in 
the  ears,  which  brings  on  deafness,  and 
the  brain  appears  to  grow  thick  and  in- 
flamed :  all  these  feelings  arise  from 
the  want  of  a  little  water.  In  t!ie  midst 
of  all  this  misery,  the  deceitful  morasses 
appear  before  the  traveller  at  no  great 
distance,  something  like  a  lake  or  river 
of  clear  fresh  water.  The  deception  of 
this  phenomenon  (the  mirage)  is  well 
known;  but  it  does  not  fail  to  invite 
the  longing  traveller  tovv^ards  that  ele- 
ment, and  to  put  him  in  remembrance 
of  the  happiness  of  being  on  sucli  a 
spot.  Il,  perchance,  a  traveller  be  not 
undeceived,  he  hastens  his  price  to 
reach  it  sooner  ;  the  more  he  advances 
towards  it.  the  more  it  goes  from  him. 


till  at  last  it  vanishes  entirely,  and  the 
deluded  passenger  often  asks  where  is 
the  water  he  saw  at  no  great  distance; 
he  can  scarcely  believe  that  he  was  so 
deceived ;  he  protests  that  he  saw  the 
waves  running  b<fore  the  wind,  and 
the  reflection  of  tlie  high  rocks  in  the 
water.  If,  unfortunately,  any  one  fall 
sick  on  the  road,t!iere  is  no  alternative; 
he  must  endure  the  fatigue  of  travelling 
on  a  canit"!,  which  is  troublesome  even 
to  healthy  people  ;  or  he  must  be  left 
behind  on  the  sand,  without  any  as- 
sistance, and  remain  so  till  a  slow 
death  come  to  reliive  him.  What  hor- 
ror !  What  a  brutal  proceeding  to  an 
unfortnnate  sick  man  !  No  one  re- 
mains with  him,  not  even  his  old  and 
faithful  servant ;  no  one  will  stay  and 
die  with  him  :  all  pity  his  fate,  but  no 
one  will  be  his  companion.  Why  not 
stop  the  whole  rjuravan  till  he  is  better, 
or  do  what  they  can  for  the  best,  till  he 
dies  ?  No,  this  delay  cannot  be  ;  it 
will  put  all  in  danger  of  perishing  of 
tlii)St,  if  they  do  not  reach  the  next 
well  in  such  a  time  :  besides,  they  are 
all  different  parties  generally  of  mer- 
chants or  travellers,  who  will  not  only 
refuse  to  put  themselves  in  danger,  but 
will  not  even  wait  a  few  hours  to  save 
the  life  of  an  individual,  whether  they 
know  him  or  not.' 

To  the  parched  and  weary  traveller, 
how  vivid  must  be  the  recollections  of 
the  condbrtable  home  which  he  has 
left  (perhaps  for  ever,)  and  of  those 
pleasant  scenes  of  his  childhood,  when 
life  was  like  a  running  stream  of  trans- 
lucent water, — pure,  fresh,  and  spark- 
ling !  In  such  a  moment  as  this,  when 
despair  is  painted  in  every  counte- 
nance, and  '  Deatii  shakes  his  trium- 
phant dart' — '  shakes,  but  delays  to 
strike,' — the  mind  would,  probably, 
give  vent  to  its  feelings  in  lines  Uke 
these  : — 

How  dear  to  tiiis  heart  ore  tUeseenesof  my  chitdhoo  A 

When  fond  recoHectiou  recals  them  to  view  ; 
The  orcliard,lhe  meadow,  the  deep-tangled  wi  !d  wood, 

And  every  loved  spot  which  my  infamy  knew  ; 
Tlie  wide  spreading;  pond,  and  Uie  mill  which  stoo 
by  it. 

The  bridj^e,and  the  rock  where  the  cataract  fell ; 
The  cot  of  my  iallnr,  the  dairy-house  nigh  it. 

And  e'en  ih«  rude  bucket  which  hun?  in  the  well; 
e  old  oaken   bucket,  the   iron-bound  bucket, 

The  aioss-cuvei-ed  bucket, which  hu'ig  in  the  well. 
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That  moss-covered  vessel  I  hail  as  a  treasure. 

For  often,  at  noon,  when  returned  from  the  field, 
J  found  it  the  source  of  an  exquisite  pleasure; 

The  purest  and  sweetest  that  nature  can  yield. 
How  ardent  I  seized  it,  with  hands  that  were  flowing, 

And  quick  to  the  white-pebbled  bottom  it  fell ; 
Then  soon,  with  the  emblem  of  truth  overflowing'. 

And  dripping  with  coolness,  it  rose  from  the  well; 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket, 

Tlije  moss-covered  bucket,  arose  from  the  well. 

How  sweet  from  the  green-mossy  brim  to  receive  it. 

As  poised  on  the  curb  it  inclined  to  my  lips; 
Not  a  full  blushing  goblet  could  tempt  me  to  leave  it, 

Though  filled  with  the  nectar  that  Jupiter  sips. 
And  now  far  removed  from  that  loved  situation. 

The  tear  of  regret  will  intrusively  swell, 
As  fancy  reverts  to  my  father's  plantation. 

And  sighs  for  the  bucket  that  hangs  in  his  well ; 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket. 

The  moss-covered  bucket,  which  hangs  in  the  well. 

[^These  beautiful  and  appropriate  lines  are  from  an 
American  pen.} 

The  hee  still  pursues  his  ceaseless 
task  of  collecting  his  varied  sweets  to 
form  honey  for  his    destroyer,  man. 


This  industrious  insect,  however,  will 
sometimes  retaliate,  and  wreak  a  dread- 
ful vengeance  on  his  tyrant.  In  the 
summer  of  1821,  as  a  merchant  and 
his  wife  were  proceeding,  in  an  open 
carriage  from  Brandenburgh  to  Wit- 
tenberg, they  were  attacked  by  a  swarm 
of  bees,  in  such  a  cloud  as  to  darken 
the  air,  which  stung  them  dreadfully. 
The  merchant  became  seriously  ill  in 
consequence  of  the  wounds  he  receiv- 
ed ;  but  the  lady  in  some  measure  es- 
caped by  taking  refuge  in  a  wet  ditch. 
The  coachman's  life  was  for  some 
time  despaired  of;  and  the  horses  were 
so  severely  stung,  that  they  survived 
only  an  hour  and  a  half. — See  present 
volume  of  the  Atheneum,  p.  252,  for 
an  account  of  an  idiot  boy,  who  lived 
upon  the  honey  which  he  sucked  from 
the  bee,  having  first  disarmed  it  of  the 
sting. 
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Straight  my  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures, 

VV'hilst  the  landscape  round  it  measures 

Russet  lawns  and  fallows  gray, 

Wliere  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray, 

Mountains  on  whose  barren  breast 

The  lab'ring  clouds  do  often  rest. 

Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied, 

Shallow  brooks  and  rivers  wide. 

Towers  and  battlements  it  sees 

Bosom'd  high  in  tufted  trees. 

Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies. 

The  Cynosure  of  neighb'ring  eyes.    VAllej^ro, 

TN  these  beautiful  lines  Milton  has 
-■-  accurately  drawn  the  outline  and 
character  of  English  Landscape,  or  at 
least  those  striking  features  of  it  Which 
may  be  styled  national.  lie  has  given 
a  most  appropriate  finish  to  the  des- 
cription, by  introducing  a  supposed 
beauty  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  the 
embowered  scene,  thus  heightening  its 
interest  and  attaching  the  heart  to  his 
picture.  The  whole  is  the  most  happy 
general  description  of  the  same  nature 
ever  put  together.  Tiie  character  of 
English  rural  scenery  is  different  from 
that  of  other  countries,  and  this  forcibly 
occurs  to  the  mind  of  the  traveller  ab- 
sent from  England,  when  he  is  con- 
trasting the  view  before  him  in  a  dis- 
tant land  with  the  "  trees  and  the 
towers"  of  his  native  island.      This 


peculiar  character,  that  Englishmen  are 
accustomed  to  from  infancy,  is  the 
standard  by  which  they  try  all  rural 
objects  abroad,  and  creates  a  disposi- 
tion in  them  to  undervalue  foreign 
scenery,  when  it  may  be  far  superior 
to  their  own  in  the  eye  of  taste.  Some- 
thing, nevertheless  must  be  allowed  for 
that  tendency  of  mind  which  always 
leads  us  to  disparage  present  objects, 
compared  with  those  which  we  hold  in 
remembrance.  The  memory,  if  it  be 
sometimes  deficient  in  calling  up  the 
exact  detail  of  absent  images,  never  de- 
prives them  of  their  coloring,  but  adds 
to  their  brilliancy  and  effect.  The 
portrait  of  an  absent  mistress  in  the 
mind  of  her  lover  is  always  more  beau- 
tiful than  she  ever  appeared  to  him  in 
the  life.  A  thousand  tender  associa- 
tions, too,  crowd  thickly  after  one  an- 
other, and  confer  upon  things  out  of 
sight  the  same  kind  of  superiority,  that 
the  pictures  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne"  al- 
ways possess  over  those  which  are  be- 
fore us  at  the  moment. 

But  there  is  a  charm  in  English 
scenery  as  much  its  characteristic  as 
the  features,  dress,  and  air  of  an  Eng- 
lishman are  peculieir  to  himself.  There 
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is  a  snugness,  a  comfort,  an  agreeable 
circumspection  in  the  look  of  the  coun- 
try dwellings  of  the  gentry,  and  all  but 
the  very  lowest  class,  which  has  some- 
thing attractive  and  endearing  in  it,  like 
that   which  is  implied  in  the   epithet 
''  little,"*    when    used    in    kindness. 
Close  high-fenced  fields  surrounded  by 
trees,  houses  buried  in  shrubberies  and 
groves,  beautiful  cattle  feeding  among 
rich  pasturages,  and  all  in  the  smallest 
space,  so  that  the  eye  can  command 
them  together,  take  a  hold  on  the  af- 
fections   that  an    uninclosed  country, 
large  forests,  and  immense  buildings, 
can  never  attain.    We  may  admire  the 
latter,  but  we  cannot  love  them.    The 
idea  of  comfort  which  they  afl'ord  is  an 
additional  tie  to  our  regard,  while  the 
smiling   fertility   every  where   visible, 
arising  from  the  depth  of  colour  in  the 
verdure,  kept  fresh  and  fragrant,  even 
during  the  height  of  sunmier,  by  fre- 
quent showers,  and  the  endless  variety 
of  green  in  the  foliage,  is  nowhere  sur- 
passed :  masses  of  tufted  trees  rising 
amid  an  ocean  of  luxuriant  vegetation ; 
vast  oaks  stretching  out  their  knotty 
arras  in  the  most  picturesque  forms  ; 
parks  and  plantations  made  without  an 
appearance  of  art ;  an  absence  of  rocks 
and  precipices  and  those  objects  which 
Nature  always  intermingles  in  her  most 
beautiful  landscapes,  making  a  marked 
ditference  between  her  ov/n,  and  Eng- 
lish landscape  of  the  kind  I  am  describ- 
ing.    For  though  the  latter  may  have 
little  show  of  art,  yet  it  possesses  a  dis- 
tinct and  definite  character.     To  pic- 
turesque sceni^ry,  strictly  speaking,  I 
make  no  allusion,  but  confine  myself 
to  the  social  or  highly  cultivated.    The 
perpetual    green   of    England    is    the 
charm  of  her  natural  beauty,  like  a 
smiling  expression  upon  the  face  of  fe- 
male   loveliness.      Englishmen,   from 
missing  this  grateful  hue  in  the  South 
of  Europe  under  its  intense  summer 
sun,   are   always   complaining   of   the 
arid  appearance  of  the  country,  forget- 
ting   that   spring,   under  those   genial 
skies,  answers  to  our  summer,  and  that 
even  winter  is  a  season  of  mildness  and 
beauty  of  which  we  have  no  notion  in 
I'^ngland. 


The  sober,  snug  appearance  of  Eng- 
lish retirements  in  the  country  is  fa- 
vourable to  the  developement  of  the 
qualities  of  the  heart;  it  is  congenial  to 
thought  and  reflection,  it  tends  to  con- 
centrate our  ideas  and  to  tluow  us 
back  upon  ourselves.  It  is  painful  to 
see  the  love  of  rural  life  losing  ground 
among  the  better  class  of  society,  for 
we  owed,  and  yet  owe,  much  of  the 
steadiness  and  simplicity  of  the  Eng- 
lish character  to  its  influence.  A  se- 
cluded house  and  garden,  buried  in 
trees,  having  a  circumscribed  field  of 
view,  and  producing  an  idea  of  re- 
cluseness,  is  also  the  best  situation  for 
study.  Let  the  individual  who  would 
think  deeply  place  himself  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  high  hill,  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive and  varied  prospect,  a  prodi- 
gality of  luxuriant  scenery  being  ex- 
tended beneath  him,  and  let  him  think 
intently,  if  he  can,  particularly  in  fine 
weather,  even  though  he  be  a  mathe- 
matician. A  dissipation  of  thought 
must  take  hold  of  him  in  spite  of  him- 
self, and  his  ideas  will  require  all  his 
exertion  to  keep  them  to  their  object. 
But  how  favourable  to  meditation  are 
our  sequestered  plantations  and  fields. 
The  high  green  hedges,  well  lined  with 
timber,  and  almost  peculiar  to  our  isl- 
and, divide  the  face  of  the  country  in  a 
very  unpicturesque  manner,  but  they 
inclose  many  natural  gardens,  many 
delicious  spots  isolated  each  from  the 
other,  carpetted  with  the  softest  vegeta- 
tion, and  seeming  to  be  made  for  study 
and  gentle  exercise  at  the  same  time. 
From  these  the  eye  cannot  stray  away 
to  diverting  objects  all  round  the  hori- 
zon, but  may  closely  repose  upon  wild 
flowers  and  cool  verdure,  while  the 
"  thoughts  are  wandering  through  eter- 
nity." Men  of  the  most  conjprehensive 
souls  and  commanding  talents,  those 
who  have  dazzled  the  world  by  the 
splendour  of  their  miliiary  achieve- 
ments, delighted  it  by  immortal  song, 
or  instructed  it  by  science,  have  pre- 
ferred circumscribed  residences  and  si- 
lent retreats.  The  excursions  of  the 
mind  have  no  syuqialhy  with  the  ar- 
bitrar}'  limits  which  confine  the  body, 
for   they  always    expatiate   over  the 


Biivkc.     Sublime  and  Beautiful,  p.  12<5. 
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largest  space  while  the  body  is  inert ; 
and  this  is  a  strong  argument  against 
materialism.  Men  of  the  most  subHme 
conceptions  have  preferred  small  dwell- 
ings, for  the  body  may  be  housed  with 
ease  and  comfort  in  a  little  space  ;  but 
what  human  hands  can  erect  a  dwell- 
ing commensurate  with  the  unlimited 
conceptions  of  genius  ?  Men  of  con- 
tracted minds,  therefore,  prefer  large 
habitations ;  but  those  who  are  occu- 
pied with  views  truly  great,  are  con- 
tented with  giving  the  body  all  that  is 
reasonable.  No  schemes  of  ambition 
were  more  vast,  and  few  minds  were 
ever  formed  on  a  scale  more  capacious, 
than  that  of  Bonaparte ;  yet  he  prefer- 
red his  small  abode  at  Malmaison  to 
the  Thuilleries  or  Versailles  :  the  latter, 
indeed,  he  never  deigned  to  inhabit. 
Just  before  he  returned  from  Egypt,  he 
wrote  to  his  brother  Joseph — "  Secure 
me  a  small  house  in  the  country,  near 
Paris,  or  in  Burgundy,  where  I  hope  to 
pass  the  winter."  The  rooms  at  Mal- 
maison, his  favourite  residence,  weie 
little,  and  bore  no  proportion  to  the 
jjigantic  intellect  of  its  inhabitant ;  and 
yet  he,  no  doubt,  planned  in  them  the 
most  daring  of  his  schemes  of  future 
aggrandisement.  Rousseau  was  remark- 
able for  his  love  of  secluded  scenery  in 
the  country,  his  eloquent  and  delusive 
writings  were  generally  composed  in 
such  situations. — But  a  thousand  such 
examples  might  be  cited  from  among 
the  sons  of  Genius. 

There  is  a  tranquillity  and  a  feeling 
of  security  about  some  spots  in  Eng- 
land which  no  native  ever  feels  abroad. 
In  such  places,  thought  seems  to  mul- 
tiply thought,  and  all  the  stores  of  in- 
tellect appear  to  come  forth  at  our  com- 
mand. Tiiere  is  no  crossing  and  jost- 
ling among  our  ideas,  but  they  arrange 
themselves  spontaneously.  What  is  so 
delightful  as  the  room  that  opens  into  a 
garden  enclosed  with  dense  foliage,  from 
which  nothing  of  artificial  life  can  be 
seen,  save  the  grey  smoke  rising  per- 
pendicularly froni  some  concealed  cot- 
tage chimney?  English  rural  scenery 
is  not  artificial,  as  the  term  was  once 
understood  ;  we  do  not  crop  our  yew 
hedges  into  fantastical  figures,  or  shape 
our  box  trees  into  dragons,  at  least  in 
modern   days,  and  yet  it  commonly 


owes  its  most  delightful  charm  to  the 
hand  of  the  planter.  The  infinite  va- 
riety of  irregular  images  constantly  be- 
fore us,  prevents  our  being  fatigued  by 
the  sameness  of  our  secluded  views, 
while  the  dark  green  water,  deep  and 
cool,  refreshes  and  braces  the  mind,  for 
green  is  the  most  exhilaratingof  colours. 
English  landscape,  in  the  rich  and  cul- 
tivated parts  of  the  island,  to  which  I 
now  more  particularly  allude,  consists 
of  little  more  than  a  succession  of 
green  fields  and  embowered  habita- 
tions ;  yet  the  variety  of  these  is  end- 
less, and  though  the  picture  may  pos- 
sess no  strong  features,  and  be  of  its 
usual  confined  character,  it  always 
breathes  a  beautiful  tranquillity,  and 
the  sensation  of  a  comfortable  home,  in 
a  way  understood  in  no  country  but  this. 
One  of  the  most  delicious  retreats  of 
the  foregoing  description  that  I  have 
ever  seen,  is  Guy's  Cliff,  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Greatheed.  The  house  is  old, 
and  has  been  built  at  different  times ; 
but  it  appears  to  harmonize  so  well 
with  the  wood  and  water  around,  that 
they  all  seem  to  have  been  created  at 
the  same  moment.  It  has  the  most 
perfect  character  of  peace  and  retire- 
ment— of  the  ''  lodge  in  some  vast  wil- 
derness," where  "  rumor  of  oppression 
and  deceit"  can  never  reach  us.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  some  circumstances  con- 
nected with  it,  which  enhance  its  in- 
terest. Tradition  makes  it  the  resi- 
dence of  the  famous  Guy  of  Warwick, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  been  buried  in  a 
cave  near  the  house.  It  was  at  Guy's 
Cliff"  that,  after  having  left  his  beautiful 
Phyllis  to  seek  "  hair-breadth  'scapes 
in  th'  imminent  deadly  breach" — after 
performing  a  number  of  knight-errant- 
like  adventures  in  Palestine,  and  com- 
batting "  dun  cows"  and  fiery  dragons 
— he  put  on  the  habit  of  a  hermit,  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  cave  shewn 
as  his  at  the  present  day;  his  fair  Phyl- 
lis, residing  all  the  time  in  Warwick 
Castle,'  no  great  way  off^  litde  dreaming 
that  her  liege  lord  was  so  near  her. 
The  love  of  Sir  Guy  seems  to  have 
been  thoroughly  obedient  to  his  senti- 
ments of  devotion,  or  else  he  imagined 
that  the  mortification  and  self  denial  he 
put  upon  himself  in  not  returning  to 
the  fair  dame  after  the  close  of  his  peri- 
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lous  adventures,  might  give  hira  a  claim 
to  a  shorter  residence  in  purgatory. 
However  this  might  have  been,  whtm 
he  was  expiring,  he  sent  for  his  loving 
Phyllis,  and  making  himself  known  to 
her,  she  closed  his  dying  eyes.  The 
walk  by  the  cave  is  still  called  "■  Phyl- 
lis's  Walk."  This  obscure,  or  it  may 
be  fabulous  legend,  produces  an  inter- 
est, and  breathes  that  hallowed  charm 
over  the  spot  which  is  always  expe- 
rienced in  contemplating  a  place  con- 
secrated to  remembrance  by  traditiona- 
ry lore.  We  are  content  respecting 
sucli  things  to  take  leave  of  reason  and 
matter  of  fact,  if  they  either  of  them 
interfere  with  the  faith,  on  which  hangs 
the  spell  of  our  enjoyment — and  are 
not  most  of  our  enjoyments  erected 
upon  foundations  as  untenable  ?  Honest 
old  Rous,  the  antiquary,  lived  at  Guy's 
Cliff;  and  the  Queen  of  modern  trage- 
dy, the  British  Thalia,  she  who  trod 
the  stage  without  a  rival — who  har- 
rowed up  our  souls  in  Lady  Macbeth, 
and  appeared,  when  personifying  roy- 
alty, far  superior  in  dignity  to  any  thing 
we  have  ever  seen  in  royalty  itself— 
for  her's  was  the  poetry  of  acting,  and 
accommodated  the  "  shows  of  things  to 
the  desires  of  the  raind," — this  lady  was 
once  an  inhabitant  of  Guy's  Cliff  in  a 
humble  capacity,  from  the  shades  of 
which  she  emerged  "  to  delight  all 
hearts  and  to  charm  all  eyes." 

It  will  hardly  be  thought  fair,  after 
these  observations,  to  cite  Guy's  Chff 
as  a  specimen  of  an  English  rural  re- 
treat, because  a  portion  of  our  admira- 
tion might  be  attributed  to  associations 
unconnected  with  situation  and  natural 
beauty.  But  those  who  have  visited  it. 
unknowing  the  circumstances  attached 
to  its  history,  have  confessed  its  claims 
to  attraction.  My  first  visit  to  it  was 
on  a  fine  summer  evening,  and  it 
brought  forcibly  to  my  recollection,  at 
the  first  glimpse  of  it,  the  lines  of  Wv- 

Hie  secura  quies,  et  nescia  fallere  viia. 
Dives  opuni  variorum  ;  hie  latis  otia  iuisdis, 


Speluncee,  vivique  lacus ;  hie  fvigida  Tempe, 
Mugitusque  bourn,  nioUesque  sub  aboie  somni.* 

The  weather  had  been   hot  during 
the  day,  and  evening  had  arrived,  when 
I   turned   down  a  short   by-road,  one 
side  of  which  was  bounded  by  the  wall 
of  the  grounds,  and   the   other   by  a 
quickset  hedge,  inclosing  a  tiower  gar- 
den in  full  bloom  and  fragrance.  A  fine 
piece  of  water  soon  opened  upon  my 
view  on  the  right  hand,  which  i  cross- 
ed by  several  rustic  bridges,  passing 
the  front  of  a  mill,  where  Camden   re- 
ports that  there  has  been  one  ever  since 
the   Conquest.      The    water   was  the 
''  soft-iiowing   Avon,"    which   in   this 
place,  owing  to  a   fall  of  two  or  three 
feet,  differed  in  some  degree  from  its 
usual  placid   appearance.     It  was  no 
longer  smooth,  glassy,  dark  from  depth, 
and    reflecting,  in   motionless   beauty, 
the  willows,   rushes,   and    noble  oaks, 
that  ornaujented  its   banks.     On   the 
contrary,  it  was  agitated  and  broken 
into  wliirls  and  eddies,  until  it  nearly 
reached  the  house,  about  400  yards  oti', 
where  it  resumed  its  mirror-like  sur- 
face, and   glided   along  "  at  its  own 
sweet  will,"  without  a  ripple,  like  the 
current   of  time   stealing   silently  into 
eternity.      Under  the  shade  of  some 
lofty  trees,  in  a  line  with  the  front  of 
the  house  from  which  I  was  separated 
by  the  river  that  almost  washed  the 
walls.  I  flong  myself  on  the  grass  in 
pure  idleness  to  enjoy  the  picture.    No 
breeze  stirred   a   leaf  ;    a  few   wliite 
clouds  v/ere  floating  on  the  blue  sky- 
Men  like  Dr.  Johnson,  or  a  citizen  of 
Cheapside,  might   have   preferred  the 
filth  of  Fleet-street,  or  the  exhalations 
of  Smithfield,  but  to  me  the  first  few 
minutes  in  that  situation  were  worth  all 
London,  or   a  dozen  Londous.     The 
mind  in  similar  cases  becomes  intoxi- 
cated with  delight,  and  for  a  time  loses 
all  power  of  forming  definite  ideas  :  it 
quaffs  largely  of  the  delicious  draught 
which  it  does  not  taste  until  the  first 
cravings  of  its  thirst  are  satisfied,     it 
is  this  intbxication  of  feeling — this  ex- 


*  Yet  calm  content,  secure  from  guilty  cares, 
Yet  home-felt  pleasure,  peace  and  rest  are  theirs ; 
Leisuie  and  ease,  in  groves  and  coolinor  vales, 
Grotioes  and  bubbling  brooks,  and  darksome  dales  ; 
The  lowing-  oxen  and  the  bleating'  sheep, 
And  under  bi-aiichinj  trees  delicious  sleep.  Wartox. 
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cess  of  delighi  and  admiration,  that 
has  disappointed  the  expectations  of 
many  in  the  effect  produced  upon 
genius  by  the  view  of  a  soul-stirring 
scene.  Burns  was  once  conducted  to  a 
cataract  of  great  grandeur,  which  he 
surveyed  ir.  silent  wonder.  He  did  not 
•write  verses  upon  it,  as  his  friends  ex- 
pected he  would  do,  for  he  was  over- 
powered oy  the  scene ;  to  have  done 
so  he  trust  have  reflected ;  he  could 
not,  Ike  a  painter,  do  his  work  on  the 
spot  by  the  use  of  his  eyes  and  hands. 
The  mind  was  powerless,  as  to  compo- 
sition, being  confused  with  admiration. 
No  man  can  write  his  feelings  at  such 
moments ;  there  must  be  an  interval 
for  re-action,  that  imagination  may  act 
and  embody  its  ideas  with  order  and 
symmetry. 

The  house  was  broken  into  angles ; 
a  part  was  erected  upon  arches,  which 
were  continued  terrace-fashion  beyond 
it  on  one  side,  and  were  covered  with 
fine  turf.  A  chapel  with  an  antique 
tower  of  grey  stone  stood  on  the  oppo- 
site side ;  the  whole  was  backed  with 
lofty  trees  and  dense  but  varied  foliage, 
rising  "  shade  above  shade,"  and  re- 
flected darkly  in  the  water.  A  shrub- 
bery and  garden  were  situated  close  to 
the  building ;  and  at  a  Ihtle  distance, 
surrounded  by  trees,  was  a  green  in- 
closure,  in  which  a  few  sheep  were 
feeding.  Several  swans  floated  proud- 
ly along  the  smooth  part  of  the  river, 
leaving  in  their  track,  on  the  dark 
water,  a  long  stream  of  "  dewy  light." 
The  fall  near  the  mill  threw  its  foam 
sparkling  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 
Willows  and  limes  were  quivering  in 
reflection  among  the  agitated  water, 
while  the  shore  on  which  the  house 
stood  was  wrapped  in  that  deep  warm 
luie  which  distinguishes  the  shade  at 
the  hour  of  sunset.  Retracing  my  steps 
across  the  Avon,  I  entered  the  shrub- 
bery by  a  door  in  a  low  wall,  which  I 
found  open,  and  soon  reached  the  back 
part  of  the  house,  or  what  some  might 
call  the  back  front,  looking  down  on 
an  avenue  of  lofty  fir  and  cedar  trees 
towards  the  turnpike  road,  from  which 
a  stranger  could  have  had  no  idea  of 
the  scenery  next  the  water.  The  tcmt 
ensemble  forcibly  recalled  the  truly 
English  picture  of  a  pleasure-ground 


drawn  by  Sir  P.  Sidney  in  his  Arcadia ; 
though  when  he  wrote  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, that  the  ancient  stiff  unnatural 
style  of  gardening  was  in  full  vogue. 
"  The  back  side  of  the  house  was  nei- 
ther field,  nor  garden,  nor  orchard  ;  or 
rather,  it  was  both  field,  garden,  and 
orchard  ;  for  as  soone  as  the  descend- 
ing of  the  staires  had  delivered  them 
downe,  they  came  into  a  place  cun- 
ningly set  with  trees  of  the  most  taste 
pleasing  fruits ;  but  scarcely  they  had 
taken  that  into  their  consideration,  but 
they  were  sordainely  stept  into  a  deli- 
cate greene ;  of  each  side  of  the  greene 
a  thicket,  and  behind  the  thickets 
againe  new  beds  of  flowers,  which  be- 
ing under,  the  trees  were  to  them  a 
pavilion,  and  they  to  the  trees  a  mo- 
saicall  floore.  So  that  it  seemed  that 
arte  therein  would  needs  be  delightfull, 
by  counterfeiting  his  enemie  errour,  and 
making  order  in  confusion.  In  the 
middest  of  all  the  place  was  a  faire 
pond,  whose  shaking  chrystall  was  a 
perfect  mirror  to  all  the  other  beauties, 
so  that  it  bare  show  of  two  gardens — 
one  in  deed,  the  other  in  shadows." 
After  walking  over  the  shrubbery, 
brimful  of  delight,  as  I  found  myself,  I 
could  not  help  returning  to  the  spot 
from  whence  I  had  first  seen  the  house, 
which  became  enveloped  in  deeper 
shade  as  the  twihght  advanced.  The 
hollow  bleating  of  cattle  came  sullenly 
upon  the  ear  at  intervals,  from  the 
meadows  and  moors  that  lay  northward 
along  the  banks  of  the  river.  These, 
and  the  sound  of  the  gently  dashing 
water,  were  all  that  disturbed  the  still- 
ness ;  for  no  voice  was  heard.  The 
bat  too  flitted  across  the  shade,  beneath 
the  close  and  lofty  trees,  impatient  for 
a  darker  hour.  Several  ladies  came 
out  of  the  house,  and  moving  along 
among  the  trees  and  shrubs,  disappear- 
ed behind  the  clumps  of  foliage,  their 
white  dresses  rendering  them  indis- 
tinctly visible  amid  the  gloom.  It  was 
one  of  those  moments  when  a  "  pleas- 
ing fit  of  melancholy"  comes  over  the 
mind,  and  we  begin  to  recall  "  by-gone" 
times  and  forms  of  tliose  we  once  loved 
and  reverenced  that  now  live  no  more. 
I  drew  out  my  watch  instinctively  ;  its 
former  possessor  was  in  the  grave.  I 
gazed  upon  the  monitor  of  time,  and 
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could  not  help  reflecting  of  how  little 
account  in  duration  is  the  existence  of 
a  mortal,  when  even  hs  most  trifling 
appendages  outlive  it.  I  thought  too 
upon  her  wlio  gave  me  being,  and  al- 
most fancied  that  she  stood  before  me, 
smiling  with  all  a  mother's  tenderness. 

I  thought  too  — ■ but  here  I  must 

talk  no  more  of  my  reverie. 

The  charm  of  English  scenery  is 
predominant  at  Guy's  Chff;  poor  in- 
deed is  the  pomp  of  palaces  to  such  a 
retreat.  The  air  of  antiquity  about  it 
is,  however,  less  imj>ressivc  than  around 
some  buildings  of  a  more  recent  date. 
T)ut  all  the  accompaniments  of  our  best 
rural  beauty  are  there — foaming  water, 
and  that  which  is  dark  and  still ;  thick 
shades  ;  a  total  exclusion  of  foreign  ob- 
jects ;*  depth  of  green  colour  in  the 
verdure  ;  the  gothic  tower  ;  the  inarti- 


ficial appearance  of  every  thing  ;  the 
idea  of  seclusion  and  comfort,  and  all 
that  is  truly  English  in  cliaracter. 
There,  indeed,  one  might  expect  to  find 
a  "^  Cynosure  of  neigiibouring  eyes;" 
for  where  is  beauty  so  interesting  as  in 
such  a  retreat  ? — surely  not  in 


court  amour, 


Mixt  dance,  or  wanton  mask,  or  midnight  ball." 

Amid  such  scenery  the  heart  is  always 
on  the  lips,  and  female  loveliness,  so 
"  imparadised,"  allures  in  its  most  be- 
witching manner.  Retirements  like 
these  are  gems  studding  the  green  face 
of  our  island  ;  and  while  otiier  lands 
may  boast  of  finer  cities,  more  splendid 
temples,  and  palaces  far  nobler  than 
ours,  we  outshine  the  world  in  the 
graceful,  virtuous,  comfortable  charac- 
ter of  our  sequestered  villas  and  coun- 
try scenery.  Y. 


THE    RKNEGAnE.       A   KOMANCE. 

Continued. 

[The  princess  has  another  interview  with  Clodomir,  when  the  prince,  in  a  trans- 

Alaor,  who  thus  relates  the  incidents  of  the  .-,0,,^.   of  indignation,  sprang   from    the 

life  of  the  Renegade.]       ^  ^  ^.^^^^j    jj^^^^^   ^,^    ^^,^^-^^    ^,^^  ^^^^^^^    ^^^ 

npHlERRI   III.  reigned  in  France,  her  children  had  been  conveyed  to  the 

-■-    which,  having  been  considerably  gates  of  Paris.     He  seized  a  sword  ;  it 

aggrandized  by  the  victories  and  con-  was  that  of  Thierri,  and  pierced  the 

quests  of  Charles  IMartel,  enjoyed  pro-  heart  of  the  execrable  murderer.     The 

found    peace.      ^Vhile,   however,   the  young  prince  rallied  the  courage  of  his 

Maire  dn  Palais  was  pursuing  his  career  followers,  but,  overpowered   by  num- 

of  glory,  the  French  monarch  died  of  bers,  he  fell  amidst  his  defenders,  and 

poison,  and  the  mfamous  Geoffroi,  aid-  his  eyes  seemed  to  be  closed  for  ever, 
ed  by  his  perfidious  troops,  possessed         But  Clodomir  was  not  doomed  to 

himself  of  the  crotvn  and  the  preroga-  perish  in  obscurity.     On  recovering  he 

lives  of  royalty.     The  queen,  who  was  found  himself  stretched  on   a  bed  of 

at  a  chateau,  some  distance  from  the  straw  beneath  the  humble  roof  of  indi- 

capital  (with   Prince   Clodomir,  then  gence.     A  faithful  soldier  had  rescued 

fifteen    years  of  age,   and  the   infant  him   from   the  combat,  and   escaping 

Princess  Eifrida)  on  being  informed  of  through  the  woods,  saved  him  from  his 

the  death  of  Thierri,  hastily  proceeded  pursuers.     A   cottage,  in   a  valley  of 

to  Paris,  accompanied  by  the  princess.  Ardennes,  was  now  the  asylum  of  the 

But,  alas  !  the  gates  of  the  palace  were  heir  of  the  throne  of  France,  and  Clo- 

closed   against   her,  and    the   usurper  domir,  concealing  his  rank  and  birth 

pronounced  sentence  of  death  on  the  under  the  assumed  name  of  Astolphe, 

widow  of  Thierri.     xA.n   assassin   ad-  was   represented  as   the   child   of  the 

vanced,  and  after  plunging  his  dagger  soldier,  the  son  of  the  generous  Faldis. 

into  the  bosom  of  the  queen,  stabbed  Meanwhile    Geoffroi    proclaimed    the 

the  young  princess  Eifrida,  and  was  death  of  the  queen  and  her  two"  chil- 

about  to  lay  his  murderous  hands  on  dren,  and  the  existence  of  the  young 


*  Except  Blacklow  Hill  close  by,  on  which  an  inscription  records,  that  Piers  Gaveston^ 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  was  beheaded  in  !31  l.and  which  adds  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  view. 
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prince  was  known  only  to  the  usurper 
and  some  of  his  attendants.  Astolphe 
was  now  a  shepherd  of  the  valley  of 
Polrneran,  and  months  and  years  suc- 
ceeded each  other  without  producing 
any  change  in  his  shuation.  Faldis, 
who  still  hoped  for  the  return  of  Charles 
Martel,  and  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Geoffroi,  inspired  his  charge  with  the 
noble  pride  of  his  ancestors,  and  kept 
alive  his  hope  of  recovering  the  sceptre. 
The  old  soldier  had  a  son  and  daughter 
named  Turial  and  Anathilde.  Turial 
adored  Clodomir,  and  being  acquainted 
with  his  illustrious  origin,  he  was  ready 
to  sacrilice  his  life  for  his  prince.  Ana- 
thilde, simple  as  the  rose  of  the  valley, 
was  ignorant  of  the  secret  of  Clodomir. 
He  whom  she  supposed  to  be  a  shep- 
herd, occupied  all  her  thoughts,  and 
her  heart  became  susceptible  to  love. 
The  son  of  Thierri,  who  in  his  turn 
was  ardently  attached  to  the  daughter 
of  his  preserver,  did  not  disguise  his 
sentiments.  He  wished  that  Anathilde 
should  be  his  bride,  and  the  remon- 
strances of  the  old  soldier  were  inef- 
fectual. Astolphe  owed  his  life  to  Fal- 
dis, and  his  love  for  the  daughter  rose 
out  of  his  gratitude  for  the  father.  The 
news  of  an  important  event  now  reach- 
ed the  valley  of  Polraeran.  The  long 
■wished-for  day  had  at  length  arrived. 
Charles  Martel  returned  to  Paris  and 
completely  defeated  the  troops  of  the 
usurper.  The  conqueror  entered  the 
French  capital,  and  decreed  the  death 
of  the  regicide.  Faldis  had  carefully 
preserved  the  sword  of  Thierri,  which 
Clodomir  had  seized  after  the  murder 
of  the  queen  :  the  mark  of  the  wound 
on  his  breast  which  the  prince  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Algerine  pirates  when 
an  infant,  and  the  ring  of  the  princess 
Ezilda,  were  undeniable  proofs  of  his 
identity.  Faldis,  Astolphe  and  Turial 
bade  adieu  to  Anathilde,  and  quitting 
their  peaceful  abode,  hastened  to  Paris. 
But  alas,  how  vain  were  their  hopes  ! 
— Charles  Martel  had  indeed  subdued 
Geoffroi,  had  avenged  the  murder  of 
the  king  and  queen ;  but  in  his  heart 
be  secretly  rejoiced  at  the  extinction  of 
the  royal  race.  The  supposed  death 
of  Clodomir  smoothed  his  way  to  the 
throne,  and  he  only  waited  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  possess  himself  of  the 


royal  authority.  Insulted  by  the  guards 
of  the  conqueror,  and  disregarded  by 
the  multitude,  Astolphe  and  his  two 
friends  were  unable  to  gain  an  audience. 
Faldis  had,  however,  recognized  seve- 
ral of  his  old  commanders  among  the 
royal  troops.  He  shewed  them  the 
sword  of  Thierri,  and  revealed  to  them 
the  secrets  of  Clodomir.  A  report  soon 
spread  that  the  heir  of  the  French 
throne  was  still  living,  and  that  he  had 
appeared  to  claim  his  lawful  rights.  A 
violent  agitation  prevailed  among  the 
people,  and  Charles  Martel  issued  an 
order  for  the  arrest  of  Astolphe,  whom 
he  styled  the  false  Clodomir. 

A  numerous  party  now  joined  the 
young  prince.  His  banner  waved  be- 
fore the  gates  of  Paris,  and  fortune 
seemed  to  smile  on  the  descendant  of 
Clovis.  But  Charles  Martel,  issuing 
from  his  capital,  followed  by  his  de- 
voted guards,  impetuously  attacked  the 
troops  of  Clodomir.  In  vain  did  the 
prince,  by  prodigies  of  valour,  justify 
his  rash  enterprise,  and  prove  his  ex- 
alted origin.  His  party  was  cut  to 
pieces,  and  usurpation  was  once  more 
triumphant.  It  was  then  that  the  un- 
fortunate Clodomir,  recollecting  the 
tragical  fate  of  his  family,  and  behold- 
ing on  every  side  the  triumph  of  crime, 
treason  and  injustice,  raised  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  for  the  first  time  doubted 
the  existence  of  a  God.  The  prince 
saw  the  noble  and  generous  Faldis  fall 
dead  at  his  feet.  Frantic,  and  uncon- 
scious of  what  he  did,  Clodomir  rushed 
amidst  his  assailants,  and  dealt  deadly 
blows  on  all  around  him,  not  from  the 
desire  of  vengeance,  but  from  the  im- 
]3ulse  of  despair.  Suddenly  dragged  by 
ibrce  from  the  enemy's  ranks,  he  was 
conducted  to  the  river  side,  where  a 
boat  was  in  readiness  to  receive  him, 
and  he  had  gained  the  opposite  shore 
ere  Charles  Martel  perceived  his  es- 
cape. He  by  degrees  recovered  his 
reason.  Glory,  hope,  honour,  no  longer 
surrounded  him;  but  friendship  still  re- 
mained— Turial  was  beside  him.  Hav- 
ing traversed  a  thick  forest,  the  prince 
and  his  companion  discovered  at  a  dis- 
tance a  hospitable  convent.  Clodomir 
was  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  priva- 
tion. Tmial  saw  but  one  resource,  it 
T)'as  dangerous,  but  the  prince  was  un- 
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able  to  proceed  farther,  and  the  emis- 
saries of  Charles  Martel  were  perhaps 
pursuing  him.  He  no  longer  hesitated; 
he  hastily  advanced  to  the  gate  of  the 
convent,  and  having  obtained  a  private 
interview  with  the  abbot,  he  discovered 
to  him  the  secrets  and  misfortunes  of 
Clodomir,  and  confided  the  prince  to 
the  generosity  of  the  minister  of  Heaven. 
*  Soldier,  (said  the  Abbot  f)f  Saint  Vau- 
drille)  convey  your  friend  hither. 
Whether  he  be  Clodomir  or  not,  if  he 
take  refuge  in  this  convent,  I  will  be 
responsible  for  his  safety:  not  all  the 
power  of  Charles  Martol  can  reach 
him  in  this  inviolable  sanctuary.'  These 
words  were  consolatory,  and  yet  Tu- 
rial  shuddered  as  though  the  abbot  had 
pronounced  a  sentence  of  death.  He 
endeavoured  to  express  liis  grati- 
tude ;  but  the  words  died  on  his  lips. 

[These  fears  are  justified  by  the  result ; 
the  abbot  holds  him  captive,  and  endeav- 
ours to  force  on  him  the  monastic  habit. 
He  is  dras^^ed  to  the  altar,  when  suddenly 
drawimf  i-^m  beneath  his  robe  the  royal 
sword  of  Thierri,  he  plunged  it  into  the 
heart  of  the  .\,'.bot,  and  rushinjs^  through  the 
throng-  of  terrified  monks,  with  the  bloody 
sword  in  his  )iaiid,  he  appeared  to  be  borne 
on  the  invisible  wings  of  an  exterminating 
an<Tel.  He  crossed  the  chapel,  the  galleries 
aiiii  the  court-yard,  and  at  length  reached  a 
privaiL-  cAte  of  the  monastery,  which  opened 
on  an  extensive  forest.  Here  one  of  the 
cloister  opposed  his  escape,  and  another 
victim  fell  beneath  the  sword  of  Clodomir  ; 
but  he  was  now  without  the  walls  of  the 
convent  and  had  recovcied  his  liberty.  The 
prince  pursued  his  impetuous  coarse  tiirough 
the  forest.  He  cast  his  eyes  on  his  svsord, 
and  he  shuddered  to  behold  the  blade  whicli 
was  died  with  gore. — He  meets  Turial,  who 
had  watched  for  him,  and,  disguised  in  [>il- 
grims'  cloaks,  tlic  prince  and  his  iVicnd  at 
length  arrived  witiiin  sight  of  a  long  cliain 
of  the  Ardennes,  which  had  in  the  mean 
time  been  desolated  by  Charh  s  Martfl.] 

Anathilde  wai^  no  longer  at  Polnieran. 
Turial  was  received  by  the  friend  to 
whom  Faldis  on  his  departure  had  in- 
trusted the  care  of  liis  daughter.  The 
young  soldier  learned  that,  the  French 
army  having  halted  in  the  valle}'^, 
Charles  Martel  became  captivated  b\' 
the  beauty  of  Anathikle,  and  that  the 
conqueror  had  forcibl}' carried  her  from 
her  home.  This  news  was  a  tliunder- 
bolt  to  the  friends  ;  but,  defying  the 
difficulties  and  fatigues  of  the  Journey, 
they  followed  the  course  whicii  had 
been  taken  by  the   army  of  Charles 


Martel,  and  t  hey  speedily  joined  the 
French  camp  .  After  many  inquiries, 
they  learned  that  a  young  female  was 
confined  in  a  solitary  castle  on  the 
shore  of  the  Atlantic,  and  that  Charles 
Martel  frequ  ently  visited  the  mysteri- 
011.=;  retreat.  One  evening,  disguised  as 
French  knights,  they  introduced  them- 
selves into  the  castle  as  messengers 
from  head-quarters,  and  having  shewn 
the  royal  arms  on  the  sword  of  Thierri, 
they  produced  a  pretended  order  from 
Charles,  directing  the  guards  of  the 
castle  to  send  Analhilde  imnipdiately  to 
the  camp  under  their  escort.  Ana" 
thilde  proceeded  to  the  armory,  wher^ 
her  lover  and  brother  were  wniting  to 
receive  her  ;  her  gaolers  withdrew  : 
Turial  raised  his  vizor,  and  Astolp/je 
threw  himself  at  her  feet.  For  so^ne 
moments  they  were  unable  to  find 
words  to  express  their  sentiments  ;  but, 
alas  !  another  stroke  of  fate  awaited 
them. 

The  door  of  the  armory  suddenly 
opened,  and  Charles  Maitel  appeared, 
accompanied  by  three  knights.  "  Pre- 
sumptuous soldier,  who  art  thou  ?"  ex- 
claimed Charles.  '  Thy  monarch  ; 
usurper,  defend  thy  life  i'  was  the  re- 
ply. A  dreadful  conflict  ensued,  in 
which  Clodomir  evinced  heroic  intre- 
pidity. Two  of  his  adversaries  al- 
ready lay  dead  at  his  feet ;  and  Charles 
IMartel  was  himself  on  the  point  of  be- 
ing .subdued,  when  the  third  knight,who 
was  already  severely  wounded,  fled  to 
a  balcoo}^  which  opened  on  a  vast  ter- 
race overlooking  the  sea.  Anathilde 
was  tliere — he  seized  the  daughter  of 
Faldis,  and  turning  to  Clodomir^ '  Thou 
shalt  not  enjoy  thy  triumph  ."  he  ex- 
claimed, ami  immediately  precipitated 
his  defenceless  victim  into  the  waves. 
— Meanwhile  the  tumult  had  alarmed 
the  guards.  The  two  friends  were  sur- 
rounded on  every  side.  Turial  was 
still  fighting  valiantly,  when  a  traitor 
rushed  forward  and  plunged  a  dagger 
into  ills  heart ;  he  staggered  and  fell, 
and  with  his  last  breath  pronounced 
the  name  of  his  beloved  Astolphe. 

What  a  spectacle  for  the  prince  ! 
On  the  one  hand  the  remains  of  a 
murdered  Iriend,  and  on  the  other  a 
mistress  floating  on  the  waves  of  the 
ocean.     Frantic   with  despair^  he  cut 
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bis  way  through  the  midst  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  rushing  to  tlie  balcony,  he  in 
a  moment  pU^nged  into  the  sea,  resolved 
to  share  the  grave  of  his  adored." 

[They  escape  to  a  raft,  and  are  driver*  to 
sea,  but  Auathilde  perishes  in  sight  of  a  ves- 
sel which  is  bearing  down  to  their  rescue. 
The  ajrony  and  despair  of  Clodomir  are  for- 
cibly painted :  their  result  is  infidelity  and 
apostacy.] 

A  Mnssulnian,  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  ship's  crew,  first  stepped  on  board 
the  raft.  '  Young  man,  (said  he)  you 
appear  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  ;  but 
remember  that  every  misfortune  has  an 
end  :  a  God' — '  A  God,  (interrupted 
the  prince,  in  a  transport  of  fury,) 
there  is  no  God  !  The  universe  is  but 
a  mass  of  disorder,  the  world  a  mere 
chaos  of  horror  and  miser3f,  and  man 
the  production  of  darkness  and  chance  !' 
Convinced  that  excess  of  grief  had  de- 
prived him  of  reason,  the  Mussulmans 
conveyed  him  on  board  the  vessel  in 
spite  of  his  resistance.  Every  mark  of 
care  and  attention  that  humanity  could 
suggest  was  bestowed  on  him  with  suc- 
cess. The  life  of  Clodomir  was  not 
yet  near  its  close ;  but  gloomy  apathy 
and  calm  insensibility  were  painted  on 
iijs  countenance. 

The  vessel,  which  was  bound  for 
Iberia,  was  commanded  by  Athim,  an 
African  warrior,  celebrated  for  his 
valiant  exploits.  Abderam,  who  was 
then  Caliph  in  Spain,  was  raising  an 
army  to  reinforce  the  Saracens  in  Gaul, 
and  having  heard  of  the  achievements 
of  iVthira,  he  invited  him  to  Spain  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  him  at  the  head 
of  his  intrepid  Moors. — During  the  te- 
dious hours  of  the  voyage,  Clodomir 
beard  the  heroic  language  which  the 
African  chief  addressed  to  the  Arabs. 


Athim  detailed  his  plans  of  conquest 
and  glory  :  he  burned  with  the  desire 
of  ravaging  the  plains  of  Gaul.  The 
unfortunate  Prince,  who  had  become 
the  enemy  of  the  human  race,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  French  people,  now 
thought  only  of  battles,  massacres  and 
devastations.  All  the  force  of  his  des- 
pair, all  the  fury  of  his  vengeance,  were 
directed  against  Charles  Martel.  He 
expressed  his  determination  to  inlist 
under  the  banner  of  Mahomet.  His 
enthusiastic  language,  his  bold  resolu- 
tion, and  his  thirst  for  revenge,  delight- 
ed the  African  chief,  and  he  himself 
promised  to  present  the  prince  to  Ab- 
deram. 

They  landed  in  Spain,  and  the  son 
of  Thierri,  concealing  his  birth  and  his 
rank  under  the  name  of  Agobar,  v^as 
conducted  to  the  caliph.  '  Young  man, 
(said  Abderam,)  I  am  informed,  that 
having  been  exiled  from  Gaul,  you  hate 
3'our  country  and  wish  to  adopt  anoth- 
er; but  I  cannot  receive  a  Christian 
among  the  warriors  of  Mahomet.  Do 
you  consent  to  renounce  your  faith, 
and  wear  the  turban  of  the  prophet  ?' 
— Potent  caliph,  (replied  Agobar,)  I 
wish  to  fight  and  to  serve  you.  Jupiter 
or  Jehovah,  Mahomet  or  Christ,  v,hat 
signifies  the  choice  of  a  name  !  The 
helmet  or  the  turban,  the  crescent  or 
the  crucifix,  all  these  toys  are  equal  in 
my  estimation  !'  Pleased  with  the 
boldness  of  his  replies,  and  the  vehe- 
mence of  his  passions,  Abderam  no 
longer  hesitated.  Such  a  character 
suited  the  barbarians  of  Poeria.  Ago- 
bar bound  the  turban  on  his  brow,  and 
descending  the  P3renees,  the  Renegade 
soon  appeared  like  a  meteor  in  Occi- 
tania. 


A   VOICE    PKOM    ST.    HELENA.* 


npHIS  is  the  title  of  a  work  on 
-"-  Buonaparte,  far  more  interesting 
than  any  that  has  preceded  it,  to  those 
who  would  know  the  real  character  of 
this  extraordinary  being.  It  shows  him 
to  us  in  his  private  life,  in  those  mo- 
ments when  the  Emperor  is  lost  in  the 
mam,  when  the  actor  is  off  the  stage  : 

t  Th;£«-oi-!i:  is  still  in  the  press,    Om- account  is  received  from  a  friend,  who,  by  favour  of  the  publishers, 
ms  faadaececs  lotke  pj-cuf  6lictt8  pf  the  firsi  voIuike, 


we  have  Napoleon  in  familiar  inter- 
course with  us,  giving  accurate,  or,  at 
least,  striking  portraits  of  his  contem- 
poraries, from  the  revolution  down  to 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  ;  reading  lec- 
tures on  the  political  state  of  England  ; 
and  speaking  of  his  own  actions  as  if 
they  belonged  to  other  times.     In  such 
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a  work,  it  is  impossible  not  to  take  an 
interest,  and  a  lively  interest,  whatever 
may  be  our  opinion  of  him  who  forms 
its  subject :  besides,  all  political  ani- 
mosity is,  or  ought  to  be,  buried  with 
him  in  the  grave ;  he  has  become  a 
portion  of  the  past ;  the  fires,  that  he 
once  lit  up.  are  now  burnt  out,  or  are 
only  fainily  glimmering  in  their  em- 
bers ;  they  are  not  to  be  rekindled  by 
any  political  discussions  ;  and,  were  it 
not  that  many  of  the  actors  in  the  scene 
with  him  are  still  alive,  his  story  might 
be  told  with  the  same  freedom  as  that 
of  any  other  conqueror,  who,  like  him, 
may  for  his  little  day  have  been  the 
scourge  and  wonder  of  the  world.  As 
it  is,  we  shall  as  much  as  possible  avoid 
all  conmient  on  the  work,  merely  giv- 
ing a  brief  epitome  of  some  of  its  prin- 
cipal facts. 

The  author  sets  out  with  a  minute 
story  of  the  voyage  to  St.  Helena,  from 
the  moment  when  the  sails  were  first 
unfurled,  till  the  landing  at  James 
Town,  a  period  of  ten  weeks,  during 
which,  he  vseems  to  have  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  exile  ;  if,  indeed, 
Buonaparte  can  ever  be  said  to  have 
made  a  confident  of  any.  Enough, 
however,  transpires  in  the  course  of 
this  volume,  to  prove  that  he  was  as 
solitary  in  his  suilerings  as  in  his  great- 
ness; his  mind  wanted  no  support  from 
communication,  and  therefore  he  was 
little  likely  to  make  a  show  of  his  feel- 
ings, as  is  the  case  with  most  men  in 
the  hour  of  affliction.  It  is  weakness 
only  that  makes  sorrow  communica- 
tive, and  Napoleon's  sorrow  had  no 
w^eakness,  except  it  were  that  of  anger; 
but  all  this,  and  much  more  important 
matter,  we  must  leave  untouched  from 
want  of  space  to  do  it  justice,  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  detail  of  his  habits  at  St. 
Helena.  . 

"  Napoleon's  hours  of  rest  were  un- 
certain, much  depending  upon  the 
quantunj  of  rest  he  had  enjoyed  during 
the  niglit.  He  was  in  general  a  bad 
sleeper,  and  frequently  got  np  at  three 
or  four  o'clock,  in  which  case  he  read 
or  wrote  until  six  or  seven,  at  which 
tim.e,  when  the  weather  was  fine,  he 
sometimes  went  out  to  ride,  attended 
by  some  of  his  generals,  or  laid  down 
again  to  rest  for  a  couple  of  hours. 


When  he  retired  to  bed,  he  could  not 
sleep  unless  the  most  perfect  state  of 
darkness  was  obtained,  by  the  closure 
of  every  cranny  through  which  a  ray  of 
light  might  pass,  although  I  have  some- 
times seen  him  fall  asleep  on  the  sofa, 
and  remain  so  for  a  few  minutes  in 
broad  daylight.  When  ill,  Marchand 
occasionally  read  to  him  until  he  fell 
asleep.  At  times  he  rose  at  seven,  ami 
wrote  or  dictated  until  breakfast  time, 
or,  if  the  morning  was  very  fine,  he 
went  out  to  ride.  When  he  breakfasted 
in  his  own  room,  it  was  generally  served 
on  a  little  round  table,  at  between  nine 
and  ten ;  when  along  with  the  rest  of 
his  suite,  at  eleven  ;  in  either  case  a  la 
fovrcltette.  After  breakfast,  he  gene- 
rally dictated  to  some  of  his  suite  for  a 
iew  hours,  and  at  two  cr  three  o'clock 
received  such  visitors  as  by  previous 
appointment  had  been  directed  to  pre- 
sent themselves.  Between  four  and 
five,  when  the  weather  permitted,  he 
rode  out  on  horseback  or  in  the  car- 
riage, accompanied  by  all  his  suite,  for 
an  hour  or  two  ;  then  returned  and  dic- 
tated or  read  until  eight,  or  occasionally 
played  a  game  at  chess,  at  which  time 
dinner  was  announced,  which  rarely 
exceeded  twenty  minutes  or  half  an 
hour  in  duration.  He  ate  heartily  and 
fast,  and  did  not  appear  to  be  partial  to 
high  seasoned,  or  rich  food.  One  of 
his  most  favourite  dishes  was  a  roasted 
leg  of  mutton,  of  which  I  have  seen 
him  sometimes  pare  the  outside  brown 
part  off;  he  was  also  partial  to  mutton 
chops.  He  rarely  drank  as  much  as  a 
pint  of  claret  at  his  dinner,  which  was 
generally  much  diluted  with  water. 
After  dinner,  when  the  servants  had 
withdrawn,  and  when  there  were  no 
visitors,  he  sometimes  played  at  chess 
or  at  whist,  but  more  frequently  sent 
for  a  volume  of  Corneille,  or  of  some 
other  esteemed  author,  and  read  aloud 
for  an  hour,  or  chatted  with  the  ladies 
and  the  rest  of  his  suite.  He  usually 
retired  to  his  bed-room  at  ten  or  eleven, 
and  to  rest  immediately  afterwards. 
When  he  breakfasted  or  dined  in  his 
own  apartment  (dans  rintcrieur,)  he 
sometimes  sent  for  one  of  his  suite  to 
converse  with  him  during  the  repast. 
He  never  ate  more  than  two  meals  a 
day,  nor^  since  I  knew  him,  had  ht 
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ever  taken  more  than  a  very  small  cup 
of  coffee  after  each  repast,  and  at  no 
other  time.  I  have  also  been  informed, 
by  those  who  have  been  in  his  service 
for  fifteen  years,  that  he  had  never  ex- 
ceeded thnt  quantity  since  they  first 
knew  him." 

For  the  first  weeks,  Rear  Admiral 
Sir  George  Cockburn  had  the  charge 
of  the  fallen  exile ;  upon  the  whole,  he 
and  his  captive  seem  to  have  agreed 
tolerably  well,  but  he  was  soon  to  be 
superseded  by  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  and 
if  Buonaparte  was  not  altogether  satis- 
fied with  his  first  guardian,  he  was  ut- 
terly discontented  with  his  second.  In 
a  little  time,  in  the  usual  order  of  things, 
they  came  to  open  war.  Napoleon 
growing  more  and  more  fretfiil,  and  the 
governor  more  and  more  rigorous,  the 
severity  of  public  duty  taking  a  deeper 
tinge  from  the  feelings  of  the  individual. 
Buonaparte's  temper  may  be  pretty 
well  ascertained  from  his  private  ex- 
pressions in  regard  to  Sir  Hudson  ; 
*'  bugiardo,''  "  sbirro,"  "  Siciliano," 
"  imbecile/'  "  bavard,"  "  capo  di 
sptoni,"  were  not  his  worst  terms  of 
reproach,  yet  at  the  same  time  there 
appears  to  have  been  some  cause  for 
this  violent  irritation  in  the  irksome 
restraints  imposed  upon  him,  and  in 
tlse  natural  evils  of  Longwood,  made 
doubly  vexatious  by  the  want  of  tit  ac- 
coraraodations,  supposing  always  our 
author's  statement  to  be  literally  cor- 
rect. The  whole  island  seems  to  be 
particularly  unpleasant,  and  Longwood 
to  be  the  most  unpleasant  part  of  it  : 
sometimes  for  want  of  water  Napoleon 
could  not  have  a  bath,  wh.ich  to  bis 
habits  w.i'i  an  essential  iuxur}--,  and  if 
he  attempted  to  move  out  he  was  either 
srorrliod  up  b}'  tlie  sun  or  !)ligiitcd  by 
tho  fogs  ;  "  here,"  he  was  wont  to  say, 
''•  it  either  blows  a  furious  wind,  loaded 
with  rain  and  fog,  die  mi  taglia  Tanima, 
or,  if  that  is  wanting,  it  sole  mi  brucia  il 
cervello,  through  the  want  of  shade." 
Nor  do  these  compkiinls  appear  to 
have  been  without  some  reason,  lor  he 
was  constantly  annoyed  by  head-ache, 
by  swellings  of  the  gums  and  cheeks, 
and  by  pains  in  the  side,  which  last,  we 
should  suppose,  were  indicative  of  a 
diseased  liver.  All  this,  however,  aris- 
!n<r  from  the  nature  of  the  climate.  Sir 


Hudson  Lowe  could  not  help  ;  but 
whether  he  or  the  English  government 
might  not  have  been  milder  keepers, 
is  a  question  not  so  easily  decided.  But 
this  is  a  subject  which  we  do  not  wish 
to  dwell  upon,  and  having  first  given 
our  author's  account  of  Napoleon's 
bed-room,  as  a  specimen  of  his  lodging, 
we  shall  go  on  to  other  matters  less 
liable  to  discussion. 

"  It  was  about  fourteen  feet  by  twelve, 
and  ten  or  eleven  feet  in  height.  The 
walls  were  lined  with  brown  nankeen, 
bordered  and  edged  with  common  green 
bordering  paper,  and  destitute  of  sur- 
base.  Two  small  windows,  without 
puUies,  looked  towards  the  camp  of  the 
oSd  regiment,  one  of  which  was  thrown 
up  and  fastened  by  a  piece  of  notched 
wood.  Window-curtains  of  white  long 
cloth,  a  small  fire-place,  a  shabby  grate, 
and  fire-irons  to  match,  with  a  paltry 
mantel-piece  of  wood,  painted  white, 
upon  which  stood  a  small  marble  bust 
of  his  son.  Above  the  mantel-piece 
hung  the  portrait  of  Marie  Louise,  and 
four  or  five  of  young  Napoleon,  one  of 
which  was  embroidered  by  the  hands 
of  the  mother.  A  little  more  to  the 
right  hung  also  a  miniature  picture  of 
the  Empress  Josephine,  and  to  the  left 
was  suspended  the  alarm  chamber- 
watch  of  Frederic  the  Great,  obtained 
by  Napoleon  at  Potsdam  ;  while  on  the 
right,  the  consular  watch,  engraved  with 
the  C3'pher  B,  hung  by  a  chain  of  the 
plaited  hair  of  Marie  Louise,  from  a 
j)in  stuck  in  the  nankeen  lining.  The 
floor  was  covered  with  a  second-hand 
carpet,  which  had  once  decorated  the 
dining-room  of  a  lieutenant  of  the  St. 
Helena  artillery.  In  the  right-hand 
corner  was  placed  the  little  plain  iron 
camp  bedstead,  with  green  silk  curtains, 
upon  which  its  master  had  reposed  on 
the  fields  of  Marengo  and  Austerlitz. 
Between  the  windows  there  was  a  pal- 
try second-hand  chest  of  drawers  ;  and 
an  old  book-case  with  green  blinds 
stood  on  the  left  of  the  door  leading  to 
the  next  apartment.  Four  or  five  cane- 
bottomed  chairs,  painted  green,  were 
standing  here  and  there  about  the  room. 
Before  the  back-door,  there  was  a 
screen  covered  with  nankeen,  and  be- 
tween that  and  the  fire-place,  an  old 
fashioned  sofa  covered  with  white  long 
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cloth,  upon  which  reclined  Napoleon, 
clothed  in  his  white  morning  gown, 
white  loose  Irovvsers  and  stockings  all 
in  one.  A  chequered  red  inadras  upon 
his  head,  and  his  shirt  collar  open 
without  a  cravat.  His  air  was  melan- 
choly and  troubled.  Before  him  stood 
a  little  round  table,  with  soiue  books, 
at  the  foot  of  which  lay,  in  concision 
upon  the  carpet,  a  heap  of  those  which 
he  had  already  perused,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  sofa  facing  him  was  suspended  a 
portrait  of  the  Empress  Maria  Louise, 
with  her  son  in  her  arms.  In  front  of 
the  fire-place  stood  Las  Cases,  with  his 
arms  folded  over  his  breast,  and  some 
papers  in  one  of  his  hands.  Of  all  tiie 
former  magnificence  of  the  once  mighty 
emperor  of  France,  nothing  was  present 
except  a  superb  wash-stand,  containing 
a  silver  basin  and  water-jug  of  the 
same  metal,  in  the  left  hand  corner." 

In  this  country  it  has  been  generally 
supposed  that  Buonaparte  had  no  other 
influence  with  the  French  than  that  of 
fear,  but  it  appears  that  we  judged  of 
our  neighbours  by  ourselves,  and  it  is 
certain  that  we  feared  him  as  much  as 
we  hated  him.  We  had  good  reason 
for  it ;  they,  however,  had  not,  or  at 
least,  Bonaparte  thought  they  had  not ; 
he  fancied  that  the  French  people 
loved  him,  and  he  tells  some  anecdotes, 
which,  if  true,  would  go  far  to  prove  it : 
as  these  are  given  in  his  own  language, 
or  nearly  so,  we  cannot  do  better  tlian 
quote  one  of  them  : 

"  Napoleon  showed  me  the  marks 
of  two  wounds,  one  a  very  deep  cica- 
trice above  the  lel't  knee,  which  he  said 
he  had  received  in  his  first  campaign  of 
Italy,  and  it  was  of  so  serious  a  nature, 
that  the  surgeons  were  in  doubt  wheth- 
er it  might  not  be  ultimately  necessary 
to  amputate.  He  observed,  that  when 
he  was  wounded,  it  was  always  kept 
a  secret,  in  order  not  to  discourage  the 
soldiers.  The  other  was  on  the  toe, 
and  had  been  received  at  Eckmuhl. 
*'  At  the  siege  of  Acre,"  continued  he, 
"  a  shell  thrown  by  Sidney  Smitli  fell 
at  my  feet.  Two  soldiers,  wlio  were 
close  by,  seized,  and  closely  eui  braced 
me,  one  in  front  and  the  othej-  on  one 
side,  and  made  a  rampart  of  their 
bodies  for  uie  against  the  effect  of  the 
shell,  which  exploded,  and  overwhelm- 


ed us  with  sand.  We  sunk  into  the 
hole  formed  by  its  buisting ;  one  of 
them  was  woitncied.  I  made  them  boiii 
oflicers.  One  iias  since  lost  a  leg  ac 
JMoscow,and  commanded  at  \  inceiiufs, 
wl.tn  1  left  Paris.  When  he  was  b.".-:- 
moned  by  the  Russians,  he  replied,  lout 
as  soon  as  they  sent  him  back  the  K:g 
he  had  lost  at  Moscov/,  he  would  sur- 
render the  lortress.  Many  times  in  my 
life,"  continued  he,  '•  liave  I  been  saved 
by  soldiers  and  officers  throwing  them- 
selves before  me  wiien  I  was  in  the 
most  imminent  danger.  At  Areola, 
when  I  was  advancing,  Colonel  3.!»eron, 
my  aid-de-camp,  threw  himself  before 
me,  covered  me  with  his  body,  and  re- 
ceived the  wound  which  was  destined 
for  me.  He  fell  at  my  feet,  and  his 
blood  spouted  up  in  my  face.  Jrle  ga\e 
his  life  to  preserve  mijie.  Never  yet, 
I  believe,  has  there  been  such  devotion 
shown  by  soldiers  as  mine  liave  mani- 
fested for  me.  In  all  my  misfortunes, 
never  has  the  soldier,  even  when  ex- 
piring, been  wanting  to  me — never  has 
man  been  served  more  faith t'ully  bv 
his  troops.  With  the  last  drop  of 
blood  gushing  out  of  their  veins,  the^' 
exclaimed,  Vive  FEmpereur  /" 

The  account  of  Moreau's  death,  as 
coming  from  Buonaparte,  is  well  wor- 
thy of  quotation. 

"  In  the  battle  before  Dresden,  I  or- 
dered an  attack  to  be  made  upon  the 
allies  by  both  flanks  of  my  arm\'. 
W^hile  the  manceuvfes  for  this  purpose 
were  execaling,  the  centre  remained 
motionless.  At  the  distance  of  about 
from  this  to  the  outer  gate,  I  observed 
a  group  of  persons  collected  together 
on  horseback.  Concluding  that  tliey 
were  endeavouring  to  observe  my  ma- 
nceuvres,  1  resolved  to  disturb  thein, 
and  called  to  a  captain  of  artillery,  who 
commanded  a  field  battery  of  eighteea 
or  twenty  pieces  :  '' Jettez  une  douzaine 
de  boulets  a  la  fois  dans  ce  gi'oupe  la. 
peutetre  il  y  en  a  quekjues  petits  gene- 
raux."  (Throw  a  dozen  of  bullets  at 
once  into  that  group;  perhaps  thtre 
are  some  little  generals  in  it.)  It  was 
done  instantly.  One  of  the  balls  struck 
iMoreau,  carried  off  both  his  legs 
and  went  through  his  horse.  Many' 
more,  I  believe,  who  were  near  him, 
were  killed  and  wounded.     A  moraexit 
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before  Alexander  had  been  speaking 
to  him.  Moreau's  legs  were  amputated 
not  far  from  the  spot.  One  of  his  feet, 
with  the  boot  upon  it,  which  the  sur- 
geon had  thrown  upon  the  ground,  was 
brought  by  a  peasant  to  the  king  of 
Saxony,  witli  information  that  some 
officer  of  great  distinction  had  been 
struck  by  a  cannon  shot.  Tlie  king, 
conceiving  that  the  name  of  the  person 
might  perhaps  be  discovered  by  the 
boot,  sent  it  to  me.  It  was  examined 
at  my  head-quarters,  but  all  that  could 
be  ascertained  was,  that  the  boot  was 
neither  of  English  nor  of  French  manu- 
facture. The  next  day  we  were  in- 
formed that  it  was  the  leg  of  Moreau. 
It  is  not  a  litde  extraordinary,"  con- 
tinued Napoleon,  "  that  in  an  action  a 
short  time  afterwards,  I  ordered  the 
same  artillery  officer,  with  the  same 
guns,  and  under  nearly  similar  circum- 
stances, to  throw  eighteen  or  twenty 
bullets  at  once  into  a  concourse  of  offi- 
cers collected  together,  by  which  Gene- 
ral St.  Priest,  another  Frenchman,  a 
traitor  and  a  man  of  talent,  who  had  a 
command  in  the  Russian  army,  was 
killed,  along  with  many  others.  Noth- 
ing," continued  the  Emperor,  "  is  more 
destructive  than  the  discharge  of  a 
dozen  or  more  guns  at  once  amongst  a 
group  of  persons.  From  one  or  two 
they  may  escape  ;  but  from  a  number 
discharged  at  a  time,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible. After  Esling,  when  I  had 
caused  my  army  to  go  over  to  the  isle 
of  Lobau,  there  was  for  some  weeks, 
by  common  and  tacit  consent  on  both 
sides  between  the  soldiers,  not  by  any 
agreement  between  the  generals,  a  ces- 
sation of  firing,  which  indeed  had  pro- 
duced no  benefit,  and  only  killed  a  few 
unfortunate  sentinels.  I  rode  out  eve- 
ry day  in  different  directions.  No  per- 
son was  molested  on  either  side.  One 
day,  however,  riding  along  with  Oudi- 
not,  I  stopped  for  a  moment  on  the 
edge  of  the  island,  which  was  about 
eighty  toises  distant  from  the  opposite 
bank,  where  the  enemy  was.  They 
perceived  us,  and  knowing  me  by  the 
little  hat  and  grey  coat,  they  pointed  a 
three  pounder  at  us.  The  ball  passed 
between  Oudinot  and  me,  and  was  very 
close  to  both  of  ns.  We  put  spurs  to 
our  horses,  and  speedily  got  out  of 


sight.  Under  the  actual  circumstances, 
the  attack  was  little  better  than  mur- 
der, but  if  they  had  fired  a  dozen  guns 
at  once  they  must  have  killed  us." 

We  now  come  to  a  subject  more  pe- 
culiarly interesting  to  the  English  read- 
er— the  battle  of  Waterloo — a  battle, 
which,  whether  for  the  severity  of  its 
action,  or  the  importance  of  its  results, 
has  not  been  equalled  since  the  da}'  of 
Marathon.  Every  Englishman  will  be 
naturally  anxious  to  hear  Napoleon's 
opinion  of  his  great  rival,  but  we  fear 
that  he  will  be  little  satisfied  when  he 
has  heard  it,  for  it  is  not  very  favoura- 
ble to  the  glory  of  our  general.  Napo- 
leon asserts,  that  the  duke  committed 
two  capital  blunders  ;  first,  in  suflering 
himself  to  be  surprised  ;  and,  secondly, 
in  giving  battle,  for,  if  defeated,  he  must 
have  been  utterly  ruined,  as  he  could 
not  retreat,  there  being  a  wood  in  his 
rear,  and  only  one  road  by  which  it 
could  be  gained.  On  the  other  hand, 
had  he  retired  to  Antwerp^,  Buonaparte 
must  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the 
armies  of  three  or  four  hundred  thousand 
men  that  were  marching  up  against 
him.  How  far  this  judgment  may  be 
correct  we  are  not  military  enough  to 
decide  ;  but  we  have  sufficient  philoso- 
phy to  know,  that  the  event  proves 
nothing,  either  one  way  or  the  other. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  in  candour 
be  observed,  that  Buonaparte  seems  to 
be  rather  a  partial  judge  in  these  mat- 
ters ;  he  affirms  that  the  English  are 
not  calculated  to  make  such  good  sol- 
diers as  the  French  ;  but  if  the  general 
was  wrong  in  giving  battle,  and  his 
soldiers  were  inferior,  how  did  he  hap- 
pen to  gain  the  victory  ?  And  what 
does  he  say  for  himself  in  having  been 
beaten  by  such  enemies,  to  whom  in  all 
respects  he  was  so  superior  ?  lie  is, 
perhaps,  more  correct  in  staling  that 
the  strength  of  this  country  is  in  its 
navy,  and  no  less  correct  in  his  account 
of  our  smugglers,  who  are  the  most 
desperate  beings  that  have  ever  existed 
since  the  days  of  Blackbeard.  We* 
know  something  of  these  wild  adven- 
turers, whose  deeds,  and  speech,  and 
manners,  have  all  a  romantic  horror 
about  them  that  does  not  belong  to  the 
present  day  ',  and  many  a  tale  could 
we  fashion  of  th  em  for  our  readers 
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that  would  blanch  their  cheeks  more 
than  the  wildest  improbabilities  of  fic- 
tion. The  people  of  this  country  are 
little  acquainted  with  their  habits,  or 
with  the  scenes  that  have  been  lately 
acted  on  the  coast,  in  the  attempt  to 
put  them  down  ;  an  attempt  which  can 
never  succeed  with  all  the  vigilance  of 
our  seamen.  There  is  a  romance  in 
their  doings  as  in  their  sufferings  :  dis- 
guised in  the  dress  of  the  peasantry, 
they  traverse  the  v.'ildest  parts  of  the 
country  in  the  dead  of  night,  to  meet 
the  expected  boat,  though  the  secret  of 
its  landing  is  known  to  one  only,  whom 
they  follow  in  blind  obedience.  If  the 
boat  is  discovered  by  our  seamen,  a 
light  is  Hung  into  the  air,  or  a  pistol 
flashed  off,  as  they  term  it,  and  she  is 
instantly  pushed  off,  and  lost  again  in 
the  darkness.  If  brought  to  close 
quarters  they  often  fight  desperately, 
though  their  subsequent  sufferings,when 
■\vounded,  are  such  as  to  beggar  all 
description  ;  the  necessity  of  secrecy  is 
paramount  to  all  other  considerations, 
and  surgeons  cannot  always  be  trusted. 
We  actually  knew  one  instance  of  a 
poor  wounded  wretch  festering  for  weeks 
on  a  mattress,  with  nothing  else  between 
him  and  the  ground,  till  the  straw  was 
thoroughly  soaked  through  by  the  im- 
pure flowings  from  the  wound,  and 
fungi  sprang  up  from  the  dampness. 
But  nothing  will  tame  them,  nor  can 
you  convince  them  that  there  is  any 
moral  turpitude  in  their  calling  ;  a 
strong  instance  of  which  we  saw  in  an 
old  smuggler,  whose  son  had  been  shot 
in  a  fray  with  our  seamen.  The  Lieu- 
tenant, as  noble  a  being  as  ever  served 
his  country,  begged,  prayed,  nay  im- 
plored the  old  man,  while  the  body  lay 
stretched  before  him,  to  desist  from 
such  courses,  or  at  least,  not  to  bring 
up  his  remaining  son  to  a  life  so  peri- 
lous, but  it  was  all  in  vain  ;  he  replied, 
that  if  he  had  twenty  sons  they  should 
do  the  same,  and  the  reply  was  clench- 
ed with  an  oath  too  horrid  for  repetition. 
We  speak  of  facts  with  which  we  are 
well  acquainted,  and  have  only  soften- 
ed them  in  our  recital. 

It  was  from  these  men,  who  in  their 
little  cock-boats  bade  defiance  to  all 
the  vigilance  of  our  seventy-four  gun- 
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ships,  that  Buonaparte  gained  his  in- 
telligence during  the  war,  and  their 
fidelity  was  always  found  equal  to  their 
courage.  But  intelligence,  it  seems, 
was  not  the  only  contraband  com- 
modity that  they  dealt  in ;  they  often 
contrived  to  smuggle  over  the  French 
prisoners  from  this  country,  and  the 
manner  of  the  traffic  was  thus  :  any 
Frenchman,  who  wished  to  rescue  his 
friend  or  his  relation  from  English 
captivity,  would  make  a  bargain  with 
the  smugglers  to  bring  him  over,  for  a 
certain  sum  proportioned  to  the  circum- 
stances ;  and  it  was  seldom  that  they 
failed  in  their  purpose;  all  that  they 
wanted  for  the  business  was  the  name 
and  age  of  the  prisoner  to  be  rescued, 
together  with  some  token  to  ensure  his 
confidence.  At  first  Dunkirk  was  the 
place  allotted  to  them,  but  these  ••  genti 
terribili,"  as  Buonaparte  terms  them, 
grew  so  outrageous  at  last,  and  played 
such  wild  pranks,  that  he  was  forced 
to  make  some  order  for  their  better  be- 
haviour. A  little  camp  was  in  conse- 
quence prepared  for  them  atGravelines, 
and  certain  limits  assigned, within  which 
their  wanderings  were  restrained.  Here 
they  were  often  assembled  to  the  num- 
ber of  five  hundred. 

Between  this  detail  and  the  burning 
of  Moscow,  are  many  curious  anec- 
dotes that  we  are  for  the  present  com- 
pelled to  leave  untouched.  Napoleon's 
delineations  of  contemporary'  character 
are  admirable  :  Alexander,  the  King  of 
Prussia,  iMoreau,  Soult,  Pozzo  di  Borgo, 
Fouche,  Talleyrand,  Carnot,  Robe-» 
spierre,  Josephine,  and  a  hundred 
names  familiar  to  history,  are  sketched 
with  a  strong,  though  rapid  hand,  and 
the  stamp  of  truth  is  on  most  of  them. 
The  murders  of  El  Arish,  and  the 
poisoning  at  Jaffa  are  fully  treated  ;  but 
these  and  many  things  of  more  import- 
ance we  must  pass  over,  and  close  our 
notice  of  this  first  volume  with  Buona- 
parte's account  of  the  Russian  conlla- 
gration. 

*'  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  city, 
provisioned  for  a  year,  for  in  Russia 
they  always  lay  in  provisions  for  seve- 
ral months  before  the  frost  sets  in. 
Stores  of  all  kinds  were  in  plenty. 
The   houses  of   the  inhabitants   were 
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well  provided,  and  many  had  even  left 
their  servants  to  attend  upon  us.  In 
most  of  them  there  was  a  note  left  by 
the  proprietor,  begging  the  French  offi- 
cers who  took  possession  to  take  care 
of  their  furniture  and  other  things  ;  that 
they  had  left  every  article  necessary  for 
our  wants,  and  hoped  to  return  in  a 
few  days,  when  the  emperor  Alexander 
had  accommodated  matters,  at  which 
time  they  would  be  happy  to  see  us. 
I^Iany  ladies  remained  behind.  They 
knew  that  T  had  been  in  Berlin  and 
Vienna  with  my  armies,  and  that  no 
injury  had  been  done  to  the  inhabitants ; 
and  moreover,  they  expected  a  speedy 
peace.  We  were  in  hopes  of  enjoying 
ourselves  in  winter  quarters,  with  eveiy 
prospect  of  success  in  the  spring.  Two 
days  after  our  arrival,  a  fire  was  dis- 
covered, which  at  first  was  not  suppos- 
ed to  be  alarming,  but  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  soldiers  kindling  their 
fires  too  near  the  houses,  which  were 
chiefly  of  wood.  I  was  angry  at  tiiis, 
and  issued  very  strict  orders  on  the 
subject  to  the  commandants  of  regi- 
ments and  otliers.  The  next  day  it 
bad  advanced,  but  still  not  so  as  to 
give  serious  alarm.  However,  afraid 
that  it  might  gain  upon  us,  I  went  out 
on  horseback,  and  gave  every  direction 
to  extinguisli  it.  The  next  morning  a 
violent  wind  arose,  and  the  fire  spread 
with  the  greatest  rapidity.  Some  hun- 
dred miscreants,  hired  for  that  purpose, 
dispersed  themselves  in  different  parts 
of  tlie  town,  and  with  matches  which 
they  concealed  under  their  cloaks,  set 
fire  to  as  many  houses  to  windward  as 
they  could,  which  was  easily  done,  in 
consequence  of  the  combustible  mate- 
rials of  which  they  were  built.  This, 
together  with  the  violence  of  the  wind, 
rendered  every  effort  to  extinguish  the 
fire  ineffectual.  1  myself  narrowly  es- 
caped with  life.  In  order  to  shew  an 
example,  1  ventured  into  the  midst  of 
the  flames,  and  had  my  hair  and  eye- 
brows singed,  and  my  clothes  burnt  ofi' 
my  back  ;  but  it  was  in  vain,  as  they 
had  destroyed  most  of  the  pumps,  of 
which  there  were  above  a  thousand ; 
out  of  all  these  I  believe  we  co\'ld  only 
find  one  that  was  serviceable.  Besides 
the  wretches  that  had  been  hired  by 


Rostopchin  ran  about  in  every  quarter, 
disseminating  fire  with  their  matches ; 
in  which  they  were  but  too  much  as- 
sisted by  the  wind.  This  terrible  con- 
flagration ruined  every  thing.  I  was 
prepared  for  every  thing  but  this.  It 
was  unforeseen,  for  who  would  have 
thought  that  a  nation  would  have  set 
its  capital  on  fire  ?  The  inhabitants 
themselves,  however,  did  all  they  could 
to  extinguish  it,  and  several  of  them 
perished  in  their  endeavours.  They 
also  brought  before  us  numbers  of  the 
incendiaries  with  their  matches,  as 
amidst  such  a  popolazzo  we  never 
could  have  discovered  them  ourselves. 
I  caused  about  two  hundred  of  these 
wretciies  to  be  shot.  Had  it  not  been 
for  this  fatal  fire,  I  had  every  thing  my 
army  wanted  ;  excellent  winter  quar- 
ters; stores  of  all  kinds  were  in  plenty; 
and  the  next  year  would  have  decided 
it.  Alexander  would  have  made  peace, 
or  I  would  have  been  in  Petersburgh." 
I  asked  if  he  thought  that  he  could  en- 
tirely subdue  Russia.  "  No,"  replied 
Napoleon  ;  "  but  I  would  have  caused 
Russia  to  make  such  a  peace  as  suited 
the  interests  of  France.  I  was  five 
days  too  late  in  quitting  Moscow. 
Several  of  the  generals,"  continued  he, 
"  were  burnt  out  of  their  beds.  I  my- 
self remained  in  the  Kremlin  until  sur- 
rounded with  flames.  The  fire  ad- 
vanced, seized  the  Chinese  and  India 
warehouses,  and  several  stores  of  oil 
and  spirits,  which  burst  forth  in  flames 
and  overwiielmed  every  thing.  I  then 
retired  to  a  co'mtry  house  of  the  Em- 
peror Alexander's,  distant  about  a 
league  from  Moscow,  and  you  may 
figure  to  yourself  the  intensity  of  the 
fire,  when  I  tell  you  that  you  could 
scarcely  bear  your  hands  upon  the 
walls  or  the  windows  on  the  side  next 
to  Moscow,  in  consequence  of  their 
heated  state.  It  was  the  spectacle  of 
a  sea  and  billows  of  fire,  a  sky  and 
clouds  of  flame  ;  mountains  of  red  roll- 
ing flames,  like  immense  waves  of  the 
sea,  alternately  bursting  forth  and  ele- 
vating themselves  to  skies  of  fire,  and 
then  sinking  into  the  ocean  of  flame 
below.  Oh,  it  was  the  most  grand,  the 
most  sublime,  and  the  most  terrific 
the  world  ever  beheld  ! !" 
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BY   JAMES    MONTGOMERY*. 
(London  Mag.  June.) 


T  can  no  longer   be  a  complaint   of    Where  is  she,  wliose  looks  were  love  and 
this  age  that  English  songs,  without  gladness  ? 

Love  and  gladness  I  no  longer  see  ; 
She  is  gone,  and  siace  that  hour  ol'  sadness 

Nature  seems  her  sepulchre  to  nic. 


their  music,  are  senseless  and  inanimate 
things ;  for  within  a  very  short  period 
of  time  the  most  celebrated  of  our  po- 
ets have  contributed  to  this  delightful 
species  of  poetry  ;  and  a  young  lady 
at  her  piano  may  with  the  turning  over 
but  a  few  leaves  chuse  for  her  voice  a 
song  of  Moore's,  or  Byron's,  or  W. 
Scott's,  or  Campbell's.     To  be  sure, 


Where  am  I  ?  life's  cnrrent  faintly  flowing, 
Brings  the  welcome  warning  of  release. 

Struck  with  death  ;  ah  !  whither  am  I  going  ? 
All  is  well,  my  spirit  parts  in  peace. 

The  air  is  remarkable  for  sweetness, 
and  pathos.     The  accompaniment  pre- 


Moore's  morality  and  Byron's  piety  sents  only  chord  repeated  in  regular 
are  two  for  a  pair  ; — but  in  the  light  succession,  supporting,  but  not  disturb 
Scotch  words  of  tlie  two  latter,  there  '"g  the  voice,  while  the  short  sympho- 
is  all  that  is  unexceptionable  ;  and  even  "i^s  are  full  of  expressiveness. 
in  the  two  former,  a  want  of  meaning  Youtii,  Manhood,  and  Age,  the  next 
is  certainly  their  last  sin.  It  is  with  piece,  is  of  another  character  ;  and 
very  sincere  pleasure  that  we  can  now  though  one  in  which  the  author  is  em- 
add  the  name  of  Montgomery  to  those  i'lently  successful,  perhaps  it  is  not  the 
of  the  illustrious  lyrics  we  have  just  »«ost  fitted  for  song. 
mentioned  ;  and  who  that  has  read  the 

Wanderer  of  Switzerland  and  the  mi-  youth,  manhood,  axd  age, 

nor  pieces  of  this    poet,  can  for    a  mo-  Youth,  ah  !    youth,    to  thee   in    life's    gay 

ment  doubt   his   power  to   be  great  in  morning, 

song?        The    present    little    work    is  ^ew  and  wonderful  are  heavn  and  earth  ; 

„                  1     r                         1           •/-  1  Heaitli  the  hills,  content  the  fields  adornmcr, 

composed  of  seven  very  beautiful  songs  Nature  rings  with  melody  and  mirth, 

written  to  foreign  airs,  and  as   we  have  Love  invisible,  beneath,  above, 

the  author's  permission  to  publish  them  Conquers  all  things  ;  all  things  yield  to  love. 

in  the  London  Magazine,  we  shall  „.           -^  ^ ..                 ,   .         . 

take  them  at  his   word,   and  let  them  ^""'' TaHngr''  ^'^*""  ^'^'"^ '•^'^"^ '^<^^'"" 

assert  their  own  beauty  :— certainly,  to  Unperceiv'd  hath  sober  Manhood  brought; 

our  taste,  they  have    that  exquisite  un-  Truth  her  pure  and  humble  forms  revealing, 

ion    of    tenderness,     melancholy,    and  Tinges  fancy's  fairy  dreams  with  thought; 

Till  the  heart  no  longer  prone  to  roam. 


truth,  which  makes  a  good  song  perfect. 
The  first  piece  is   entitled  Reminis- 
cence ;    it  is  exceedingly  plaintive  and 
unaffectedly  pathetic. 

REMINISCENCE. 

Wheie  are  ye  with  whom  in  life  I  started, 
Dear  companions  of  ray  golden  days  .' 

Ye  are  dead,  estrang'd  from  me,  or  parted; 
Flown,  like  morning  clouds,   a  thousand 
ways. 

Where  art   thou,   in  youth  my    friend  and 
brother. 
Yea  in  soul  my  friend  and  brother  still  ? 
Heav'n    receiv'd    thee,  and  on  earth  none 
other 
Can  the  void  in  my  lorn  bosom  fill. 


Loves,  loves  best,  the  quiet  bliss  of  home. 

Age,  Old  Age,  in  sickness,  pain,  and  sorrow. 
Creeps  with  length'niug  shadow  o'er  the 
scene ; 

Life  was  yesterday,  'tis  death  to-morrow, 
And  to-day  the  agony  between  : 

TJien  how  longs  the  weary  soul  for  tlvee, 

Brigjit  and  beautiful  Eternity. 

The  music  is  a  fine  motivo,  exalted 
a  little  from  its  tone  of  deep  feeling  by 
an  accompaniment  of  more  motion  and 
variety  than  the  last.  These  things 
almost  rise  to  the  level  of  some  o. 
Haydn's  Canzonets  (the  most  exqui- 
site things  of  the  kind  ever   written), 


*  Polyhymnia,  or  Select  Airs  of  Celebrated  Foreign  Composers,  adapted  to  English 
Words,  written  expressly  for  this  Work,  bv  James  Montgomery.  The  Music  arraaigrdl 
byC.F.  Haifse 
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and  may  claim  a  place  in  the  memory 
with  his  Despair,  and  the  Wanderer. 

The  War  Song  is  remarkable  for 
strength,  simplicity,  and  expression; 
mixing,  however,  no  small  poilion  of 
melody  with  its  more  animating  quali- 
ties. The  symphonies  and  accompa- 
niments are  characteristically  plain. 

"  The  original  strain,  of  which  the 
following  stanzas  are  an  imitation,  was 
wont  to  be  sung,  with  patriotic  enthu- 
siasm, by  the  German  and  Prussian 
soldiers,  in  their  encampments,  on  their 
marches,  and  in  the  field  of  battle,  du- 
ring the  last  campaigns  of  the  allies 
against  Bonaparte.  This  T3Ttgean 
lyric,  therefore,  contributed,  in  its  day 
and  its  degree,  to  the  deliverance  of 
Europe," 

WAR   SONG. 

Heaven  speed  the  righteous  sword, 
And  freedom  be  the  word  ! 
Come,  brethren,  hand  in  hand, 
Fight  for  your  father-land. 

Germania  from  afar 
Invokes  her  sons  to  war  ; 
Awake  ;  put  forth  your  powers, 
And  victory  must  be  ours. 

On,  to  the  combat,  on  ! 
Go  where  your  sires  have  gone  ; 
Their  might  unspent  remains, 
Their  pulse  is  in  your  veins. 

On,  to  the  combat,  on  ! 
Rest  will  be  sweet  anon  ; 
The  slave  may  yield,  may  fly  ; 
We  conquer  or  we  die. 

0,  Liberty  !  thy  form 

Shines  through  t«he  battle-storm  ; 

Away  with  fear,  away  ! 

Let  justice  win  the  day  ! 

Meet  Again,  is  the  subject  of  all 
subjects  for  music.  It  is  almost  a  song 
that  sings  of  itself ! 

MEET    AGAIN. 

Joyful  words,  we  meet  again  ! 

Love's  own  language  comfort  darting 
Through  the  souls  of  friends  at  parting  ; 

Life  in  death  to  meet  again  ! 

While  we  walk  this  vale  of  tears, 

Compass'd  ro'.nd  witli  care  and  sorrow, 
Gloom  to  day  and  storm  to-morrow, 

*^  Meet  again"  our  bosom  cheers. 
Joyful  words,  ^c. 


Far  in  exile,  when  we  roam, 

O'er  our  lost  endearments  weeping, 
Lonely,  silent  vigils  keeping, 

"  Meet  again"  transports  us  home. 
Joyful  words,  &ic. 

When  this  weary  world  is  past, 
Happy  tliey,  whose  spirits  soaring, 
Vast  eternity  exploring, 

"  Meet  again"  in  heav'n  at  last : 
Joj'ful  words,  &.C. 

This  is  set  for  three  voices,  with  a 
solo,  and  a  return  to  the  trio. 

There  is  an  admirable  spirit  and 
beauty  in  the  following. 

VIA   CRUCIS,  VIA  LUCIS. 

Night  turns  to  day,  when  sullen  darkness 
lowers. 
And  heav'n  and  earth  are  hid  from  sight ; 
Cheer  up,  cheer  up  ;  ere  long  the  op'ning 
flowers 
With  dewy  eyes  shall  shine  in  light. 

Winter  wakes  spring,  when  icy  blasts  are 
blowing. 

O'er  frozen  lakes  through  naked  trees  ; 
Cheer  up,cheerup;  all  beautiful  and  glowing, 

May  floats  in  fragrance  on  the  breeze. 

Storms  die  in  calms,    when   over  land  and 
ocean 
Roll  the  loud  chariots  of  the  wind  ; 
Cheer  up,  cheer  up  ;  the  voice  of  wild  com- 
motion 
Proclaims  tranquillity  behind. 

War  ends  in  peace ;  tho'  dread  artill'ry  rattle, 
And  ghastly  corses  load  the  ground  ; 

Cheer  up,  cheer  up  ;    where  groan'd  the 
field  of  battle, 
The  song,  the  dance,  the  feast  go  round. 

Toil  brings  repose,   with  noontide  fervors 
beating, 
When  droop  thy  temples  o'er  thy  breast ; 
Cheer  up,   cheer    up :    grey   twilight,  cool 
and  fleeting. 
Wafts  on  its  wing  the  hour  of  rest. 

Death  springs  to  life,  though  sad  and  brief 
thy  story  ; 

Thy  years  all  spent  in  grief  and  gloom  j 
Look  up,  look  up  ;  eternity  and  glory 

Dawn  through  the  terrors  of  the  tomb. 

The  music  is  of  an  intense  but  dark- 
er character  in  its  opening;  the  reverse 
of  the  movement  of  which  Meet  Again 
consists.  This  air  has  a  similar,  but 
more  marked  division.  Here  also  the 
composer,  or  the  adapter,  has  shown 
his  knowledge  of  effect  in  the  accom- 
paniment. 
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The  home  truth  of  The  Pilgrimage, 
which  follows  is  delightful.  We  could 
wish  that  English  songs  should  be  dis- 
tinguished by,  and  valued  for,  this  cha- 
racter. 

THE    PILGRIIMAGE    OP    LIFE. 

How  blest  the  pilgrim  who  in  trouble 
Can  lean  upon  a  bosom  friend  ; 

Strength,  courage,  hope  with  him  redouble, 
When  foes  assail  or  griefs  impend. 

Care  flies  before  his  footsteps,  straying 
At  day  break  o'er  the  purple  heath, 

He  plucks  the  wild  flow'rs  round  him  play- 

And  binds  their  beauties  in  a  wreath. 

More  dear  to  him  the  fields  and  mountains, 

When  with  his  friend  abroad  he  roves. 
Rests  in  the  shade  near  sunny  fountains, 

Or  talks  by  moonlight  through  the  groves ; 
For  him  the  vine  expands  its  clusters. 

Spring  wakes  for  him  her  woodland  quire ; 
Yea,  though  the  storm  of  winter  blusters, 

'Tis  summer  by  his  ev'ning  fire. 

In  good  old  age  serenely  dying, 

When  all  he  lov'd  forsakes  his  view, 
Sweet  is  affection's  voice  replying, 

"  I  follow  soon,"  to  his  "  adieu  :" 
Nay  then,  though  earthly  ties  are  riven, 

The  spirits  union  will  not  end, 
Happy  the  man,  whom  Heav'n  hath  given 

In  life  and  death  a  faithful  friend. 

It  is  a  bass  sostenuto  song,  expres- 
sive and  elegant.  Tiie  passages  are 
cast  into  the  best  parts  of  the  voice. 
It  reminds  us  of  the  Qui  sdegno  ofxMo- 
zart,  though  the  resemblance  is  in  the 
style,  not  in  the  melody.  There  is  a 
second  part  for  two  tenors,  whicii  adds 
a  variety  to  its  intrinsic  beauty. 
^  The  last  piece,  Aspirations  of 
Youth,  is  the  call  of  Genius  to  Glory, 
which  can  only  be  truly  heard  througli 
the  air  of  poetry.  With  infinite  spirit 
and  truth  is  combined  a  feeling  which 
carries  the  invocation  to  the"  heart. 
We  should  think  that  this  little  piece 
beautifully  sung  would  waken  a  slum- 
bering mind  to  its  fullest  energies. 

ASPIRATIONS    OP    YOUTH. 
Higher,  higher  will  we  climb, 

Up  the  mount  of  glory. 
That  our  names  may  live  through  time. 

Ill  our  country's  story  ; 
Happy,  when  her  welfare  calls, 
He  who  conquers,  he  who  falls. 


Deeper,  deeper,  let  us  toil 

In  the  mines  of  knowledge  ; 
Nature's  wealth  and  Learning's  spoil, 

Win  from  school  and  college  ; 
Delve  we  tliere  for  richer  gems 
Than  the  stars  of  diadems. 

Onward,  onward,  may  we  press, 

Through  the  path  of  duty. 
Virtue  is  true  hapjjiness. 

Excellence  true  beauty  ; 
Minds  are  of  celestial  birtli. 
Make  we  then  a  heaven  ol  earth 

Closer,  closer  let  us  knit 

Hearts  and  hand  together, 
Where  our  fireside  comforts  sit, 

In  the  wildest  weather  : 
0,  they  wander  wide,  who  roam 
For  the  joys  of  life  from  home. 

Nearer,  dearer  bands  of  love, 

Draw  our  souls  in  union. 
To  our  father's  house  above, 

To  the  saints'  communion  ; 
Thither  ev'ry  hope  ascend. 
There  may  all  our  labours  end. 

The  music  consists  of  an  animating 
strain,  like  the  War  Song.  The  suc- 
ceeding verses  are  in  the  nature  of  va- 
riations, which  are  introduced  either 
upon  the  ntelody  itself,  or  into  the  ac- 
companiment, and  each  is  concluded 
with  a  chorus — a  rrpetition  of  the  last 
bars  of  the  air  with  a  difierent  accom- 
paniment. 

Having  thus  given  every  word  of 
this  interesting  publication,  our  readers 
may  suppose  that  they  need  not  see 
the  work  elsewhere  ;  but  if  they  sup- 
pose that,  admiring  it,  they  can  do 
without  the  music,  they  are  mistaken. 
The  words  are  so  married  to  the  music 
that  in  reading  they  seem  to  pine  for 
that  voice  which  gives  tiiem  feeling, 
force,  and  spirit.  The  airs  are  beauti- 
fully selected,  and  most  skilfully  arran- 
ged ;  and  we  only  wish  that  IMr. 
Hasse,  who  by  this  work  so  forcibly 
proves  his  power,  would  not  stay  here, 
— but,  seeking  otiier  melodies,  and  in- 
spiring his  present  com])anion,  would 
lay  other  delightful  songs  at  t!ie  feet  of 
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THE    SILVER    MINE    OF     ZELLER- 

FKLU. 

"  And  what  news  from  the  Kingdom  of  Subterra- 
neous Darkness  and  airy  hope  ? — What  says  the 
Swart  Spirit  of  the  Mine  ?  -  -  -  -  Such  adventures 
become  a  gallant  Knight  better  tlian  a  humble  Es- 
quire,—to  rise  on  the  wings  of  the  night-wind,— to 
dive  into  the  bowels  of  the  Earth." 

The  Antiquary. 

\  FTER  all  the  thousand  similies, 
-^^  which  have  been  made  of  human 
life,  perhaps  there  is  not  a  better  than 
that  which  likens  it  to  a  journey.  The 
reason  of  this  is  two-fold  :  it  resembles 
a  travel,  first,  because  we  are  every  day 
moving  onwards  to  its  completion,  and 
consequently  we  every  day  lessen  the 
distance  which  we  have  to  go ;  and  se- 
condl}',  because  the  prospect  around  us 
is  ever  changing,  sometimes  suddenly, 
and  sometimes  imperceptibly.  In  the 
march  of  life  this  is  also  continually 
the  case  ;  for  that  which  attracted  the 
fancy  of  childhood,  is,  in  general,  no 
longer  looked  upon  by  youth,  any  more 
than  the  pleasures  of  our  juvenile  days 
form  the  enjoyments  of  manhood,  or 
the  contemplations  of  advancing  age. 
Such  likewise  is  a  journey  :  perchance 
at  our  first  setting  out,  we  look  upon  a 
level  country  in  high  cultivation  ;  then 
by  degrees,  the  richly  party-coloured 
fields  swell  into  verdant  uplands;  which 
afterward  rise  into  dark  hills,  and  these 
are  subsequently  exchangetl  for  moun- 
tains that  seem  to  embrace  the  horizon, 
as  the  Persians  believe  those  of  Kaf  sur- 
round the  world.  But  the  prospects 
which  we  behold,  while  upon  our  trav- 
els, do  not  always  pass  away  with  such 
a  gradual  alteration  of  feature  ;  nor  do 
the  events  of  our  lives  always  glide 
down  into  each  other,  by  such  undis- 
tinguished degrees.  No  !  in  the  former 
instance,  we  often  arrive  at  some  stage, 
where  the  whole  face  of  nature  changes 
from  beauty  to  wilderness,  or  from  wav- 
ing forests  and  corn-fields  to  rocks  and 
the  sea-shore ;  and  in  like  manner,  a 
single  hour  will  often  prove  sufficient 
to  alter  the  whole  character  of  our  lives, 
and  to  bring  us  into  scenes  and  situa- 


tions, that  are  totally  different  from  any 
which  we  have  been  previously  con- 
nected with. 

I  know  not  if  every  impatient  and 
romantic  man  be  possessed  of  the  same 
feelings,  but  with  me,  the  moment  that 
one  adventure  is  achieved,  or  one  wish 
is  gratified,  my  mind  is  immediately 
thrown  into  a  state  of  violent  excitation, 
until  my  new  desire  be  also  fulfilled. 
Nay,  even  at  the  very  time  when  those 
inclinations  are  being  complied  with,  I 
feel  in  a  continual  fever  of  anxiety,  un- 
til my  gratification  be  put  beyond  the 
reach  of  accident,  and  I  am  certain 
that  all  which  I  had  anticipated  has 
been  performed.  From  these  premises 
it  will  be  deduced,  that  after  1  had  de- 
scended from  the  aerial  voyage  describ- 
ed in  my  last  paper,  France  was  no 
longer  the  country  for  me  ;  since  I 
panted  to  view  the  subterranean  regions 
of  the  world,  and  pass  into  those  pro- 
found caverns,  which  many  wise  and 
good  characters  have  believed  to  con- 
tain a  race  of  beings,  that  are  neither 
angels  nor  men.  The  great  Coal  Mine 
at  Leige,  the  splendid  Silver  Mine  at 
Salsebery,  in  Sweden,  and  the  amazing 
depths  of  the  Diamond  Mines  of  Gol- 
conda,  were  all  considered  for  election 
in  my  own  mind  ;  but  my  choice  was  at 
length  fixed  by  hearing  a  provincial 
ballad,  relative  to  the  Silver  and  Cop- 
per Mines  in  the  Harz  District  in  Hano- 
ver. This  brought  to  my  recollec- 
tion, a  thousand  supernatural  legends, 
concerning  the  beautifully  romantic  na- 
tion of  Germany  ;  and  I  conceded  a 
part  of  my  original  wish  as  to  the  depth 
of  the  Mine  itself,  in  favour  of  the  wild 
adventures  with  which  I  might  chance 
to  meet,  in  the  subterranean  Metal- 
chambers  of  Clausthal,  Zellerfeld,  or 
Rammelsburg.  There,  thought  I,  as  I 
revolved  the  subject  over  in  my  own 
jiiind,  there  is  the  country  of  spirits  j 
land  and  water  ;  flood,  mountain,  and 
forest ;  fire  and  air  have  all  in  the  an- 
cient Hercynia  their  appropriate  genii. 
Waldebock,  Schaltenmanu,  Rilbezharl,. 
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nnd  the  hosts  of  friendly  and  malignant 
Dwarfs  which  haunt  the  stony  vaults  of 
Walkenreid,  and  the  metallic  caverns 
of  the  Blockberg,  all  these,  and  many 
a  legion  beside,  have  ever  made  Ger- 
many their  most  favoured  abode  !  1  es, 
there  will  I  direct  my  course  ;  too  late 
indeed  to  see  the  midnight  revels  on 
the  summit  of  the  Brocker,  but  not  too 
late  to  view  the  enchanted  tower  of 
Scharzfeld,  the  moon-light  wolf-hunts 
of  Stiege,  the  magic  stones  of  Reinstein, 
and  to  hear  the  terrific  horn  of  the  wild 
Jazer,  who  is  fated  to  ride  with  fiends 
through  the  Harz  Forests,  until  time 
shall  be  no  more  !  As  Zetla  is  a  place 
so  distant  from  the  seats  of  learning, 
and  so  cut  oft'  as  it  were  from  all  inter- 
course with  other  countries,  it  may  be 
a  matter  of  surprise  how  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  principal  supersti- 
tions of  the  Germans ;  although  it  will 
readily  be  imagined  how  they  became 
fixed  in  my  memory  after  they  were 
once  made  known  to  me.  The  truth 
however  is,  that  my  early  life,  when  it 
was  not  engaged  in  more  active  pur- 
suits, very  much  resembled  those  of 
Edwin  in  Beattie's  Minstrel,  and  Brian, 
the  wizard  Priest  of  a  later  poet.  In 
the  first  instance,  the  words  of  the  for- 
mer bard  were  almost  a  paraphrase  of 
those  uttered  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Zetland  Isles,  at  my  study,  abstraction, 
and  variable  disposition,  from  all  which 
causes  I  received  the  name  of  Raymond 
the  Romantic. 

"  He  was  no  vulgar  boy. 
Deep  thought  oft  seem'd  to  fix  his  infant  eye, 
Dainties  he  heeded  not,  nor  gaud,  nor  toy, 
Save  one  short  pipe  of  rudest  minstrelsy; 
Silent  when  glad;  affectionate  though  shy; 
And  now  his  look  was  most  demurely  sad  ; 
And  now  he  hmsh'd  aluud,  though  none  knew  why. 
The  nciijlibours  siar'd  and  sigh'd,  and  blessM  ihe  lad  ; 
Some  ileemM  him  wondrous  wise,  and  some  believ'd 
him  mad." 

In  the  second  place,  my  studies,  al- 
though of  a  nature  far  superior  even  to 
those  of  the  most  learned  in  Zetland, 
were  frequently  blended  with  that  mys- 
tic and  unprofitable  kind  of  lore,  which, 
while  it  is  wholly  founded  in  error,  ne- 
vertheless leads  us  onward  shuddering 
as  we  read,  to  pursue  it  through  all  its 
abstract  details,  till  the  mind  receives  a 
strong  and  invincible  attachment  for 
the  mysterious;  the  romantic,  a^id  the 


wonderful.  I  had,  even  at  an  early 
age,  become  acquainted  with  the  library 
of  an  old  German  alchemist  of  North- 
IMaven,  in  which  I  found  an  astonishing 
collection  of  ancient  authors  on  magic,- 
from  Albumazar,  Cornelius  Agrippa, 
and  Albertus  Magnus,  down  to  Scott, 
Founan,  and  Lilly.  W  ith  such  a  mind, 
then,  and  with  such  an  opportunity  of 
gratifying  it,  it  will  be  conceived  with 
what  ardour  I  perused 

"  Whatever  tells 
Of  magic,  cabala,  and  spells. 
And  every  dark  pursuit  allied 
To  curious  and  presumptuous  pride.'* 

Such  were  the  means  by  which  I  was 
led  to  a  close  acquaintance  with  the 
literature  of  superstition. 

I  could  not  describe,  if  indeed  it  were 
relevant  to  the  story,  the  journey  which 
I  made  from  Paris  to  the  tower  of  Gos- 
lar,  in   Hanover  ;   since  according  to 
those  feelings  which  I  have  already  at- 
tempted to    delineate,   the   time    and 
space  which  intervened,  I  passed  over 
like  a  feverisii  trance,  wherein  many 
images  rise  before  us,  but  none  that  re- 
main fixed  on  the  memory,  or  convey 
any  instruction  to  the  mind.     In  com- 
pliance with  the  usual  custom,  I  pro- 
vided myself  at  Goslar,  with  a  miner's 
habit  for  the  convenience  of  descending 
and  examining  the  Silver  iMines  at  Zel- 
lerfeld.   This  consisted  of  a  short  dark- 
coloured    coat,   with  trowsers  of   the 
same  nature,  dark  brown  leather  boots, 
and  a  low  fur  cap.    The  machines  and 
engines,  connected  with  the  Mines,  are 
spread  out  for  a  vast  extent  above  the 
ground,  and  are  girdled  in  either  by  a 
series  of  bleak  and  barren  hills,  or  else 
by  the  c'loomy  verdure  of  a  part  of  the 
ancient  Hcrcyninn  Forest.whose  grand- 
est remains  are  to  be  found  in  the  Harz 
District.     It  was  then,  on  the  morning 
of  a  day  unusually  dreary  and  over- 
clouded,'thai  I  advanced  towards  the 
gassel,  or  out-works  of  the  Zellerfeld 
Silver  Mines,  in  search  of  a  guide  to 
conduct    me    into    their   depths,  and 
through  the  many  chambers  into  whicli 
they  are  divided.     As  I  arrived  at  the 
place,  there  met  me  one  habited  in  the 
manner  I  have  already  described,  and 
bearing  a  miner's  gad  or  pickaxe  upon 
his  shoulder.     His  appearance,  which 
of  itself  was  sufficientlv  rude  and  (ern- 
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cious,  was  rendered  yet  more  so  by 
such  a  dress  ;  while  from  beneath  the 
miner's  cap  there  looked  out  a  face  of  a 
swarthy  red  colour,  wearing  a  sarcastic 
scowl,  and  shaded  by  long  locks  of 
hair,  mustachios,  and  beard  of  a  ruddy 
brown  hue.  I  shall  never  have  forgot- 
ten that  face,  even  if  it  had  not  been 
connected  with  my  extraordinary  ad- 
ventures at  Zellerfeld  ;  for  one  so  per- 
fect m  cunning,  so  marked  with  misan- 
thropy, so  wild  in  expression,  and  yet 
wearing  such  a  careless  and  contemptu- 
ous smile,  (though  I  have  looked  upon 
and  studied  some  thousands  effaces,)  I 
have  never  seen  before,  nor  shall  1  ever 
look  upon  again.  From  Hans  Sebas- 
tian Helevig,  the  old  German  alchemist 
already  mentioned,  I  had  acquired  in 
my  youthful  days  a  knowledge,  not 
only  of  the  sacred  and  classical  lan- 
guages, but  also  of  several  of  the  mod- 
ern tongues,  and  more  especially  of 
those  which  are  connected  with  the 
dialect  of  the  Zetland  Isles  ;  namely, 
the  Danish,  Norwegiaii,  Swedish,  and 
German,  so  that  it  was  without  diffi- 
culty that  I  understood  and  entered 
into  discourse  with  this  mysterious,  but 
to  me  interesting  stranger.  As  we  ap- 
proached nearer  each  other,  I  heard 
that  he  was  singing  a  portion  of  an  an- 
cient ballad  in  praise  of  Germany,  made 
as  I  should  suppose  about  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Maxin)ilian  I. 

"Oh!  Germany,  oh  '  Gtrmany, 

Thy  name  afiir  is  known  ; 
The  land  iliat  spi itis  anil  ihivalry 

Have  destin'd  fof  iheir  own  : 
And  glory  throtit^h  ihy  country  shines, 

And  ^lory  is  below. 
For  no  such  court,  and  no  such  mines 

The  world  again  can  shew  ! 

"  Hail  friend !"  said  1,  as  he  drew  near 
me,  '•'  I  am  searching  for  a  guide  to  the 
Mines  ;  will  you  become  my  conduc- 
tor ?" 

"  Aye,  if  you  bear  a  stout  heart  and 
a  steady  head,"'  replied  the  miner  ; 
"  for  I  care  not  to  show  the  Treasury 
of  Zellerfeld  to  a  coward  or  an  idiot."' 

"  Fear  not  me,"  I  answered, ''  where- 
ever  you  can  lead  I  can  follow  ;  I  have 
been  in  equal  hazards  ere  now,  though 
I  am  not  of  Germany." 

"  Come  on  then,"  was  the  unceremo- 
uious  answer,  "  and  if  seeing  the  won. 


ders  of  the  earth-caves  can  delight  you, 
why,  there's  not  a  miner  in  Westphalia 
can  show  you  a  tenth  of  what  1  can  : 
I'm  called  by  my  fellows,  Rudenfranck, 
the  Red  Devil  of  Zellerfeld,  perchance, 
because  I  dare  venture  somewhat  far- 
ther than  they — but  no  matter,  they 
know  their  own  reasons." 

As   he  spoke,  a  scowling  kind   of 
smile  passed  over  his  countenance,  such 
as  would  well  have  suited  the  very  being 
he  had  spoken  of  5  however,  it  was  now 
too  late  to  recede,  and  we  advanced  to- 
wards the  Mine-works  together.  There 
are  three  different  ways  of  entering  the 
Silver  Mines  of  Zellerfeld ;  the  first  is 
by  what  is  there  called  an  adit,  which 
is  a  long  and  large  trench,  constructed 
of   timber,   used   for  carrying  off  the 
waters,  admitting  the  air,  and  removing 
the  poisonous  metallic  vapours  so  com- 
mon  in    those   places.      The   second 
way  of  going  into  the  Mines  is  by  a 
series  oi'  short  ladders,  leading  down 
the  shaft  to  the  galleries  beneath ;  and 
at  the  foot  of  each  of  these,  are  a  few 
boards  placed  as  a  stage  to  rest  upon. 
The  third  method,  which  is  by  far  the 
least  fatiguing,  and  which  I   adopted, 
the  better  to  examine  the  earth  in  my 
descent,  is  by  one  of  the  cars  or  buckets 
which  bring  up  the  ore,  and  which  are 
raised  and  lowered  by  means  of  a  horse- 
engine,  under  the  conical  Gapel  which 
is  built  above  the  Mine-pit.    Before  we 
entered  the  car,  my  guide  procured  a 
lighted   flambeau   from  the  men,  who 
were  stationed  at  the  top  of  the  Mine  to 
manage  the  horse  ;  and  then  stepping 
into  the  basket,  which  hung  freely  in 
the  air  over  an  obscure  and  immense 
abyss,  he  motioned   to   me  to  follow 
him.     It  was  with  my  usual  feelings  of 
a  delightful,  yet  hazardous  and  uncom- 
mon enterprise,  that  I  took  my  place 
beside  Rudenfranck  in  the  bucket ;  and 
as  soon  as  we  were  both  seated,  he 
began  to  sing  in  a  loud  and  rude  voice, 
which  was  fearfully  reverberated  from 
all  sides  of  the  gulf,  and  which  was  an- 
swered with   corresponding    tones  by 
those  whom  we  had  left  above. 

DUETT    OV    THE    ZELLERFELD   MINERS. 

Rudenfranck- 
Unwind— Unwind  to  the  deeps  profound, 
Where  glittering  metals  in  daikness  glow ; 
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First  Miner. 
Sink  ye  now,  through  the  openiuj;  ground, 
Iniio  thci  shades  of  the  worid  bciow. 
Rudenfranck. 
Through  the  shaft  has  tlie  car  descended. 
Widely  is  spreading  earth's  gloomiest  dew. 
First  Miner. 
Shake  the  chain,  when  the  voyage  hath  ended. 
To  shew  ye  have  landed  in  safety  then. 
Rudenfranck. 
Downward,  downward  still  we  are  steering, 
Light  is  loss  o'er  our  heads  appearing. 
First  Miner. 
Half  of  the  cliain  to  the  deeps  hath  run. 
Soon  will  your  voyage  to  the  Mine  be  done ! 

The  flame  of  Rudenfranck's  torch 
gleamed  ruddily  upon  the  various! v 
coloured  strata  that  appeared  in  the 
earth  as  w,e  desct.nrled  ;  while  the  Ijoht, 
which  showed  through  the  top  o(x\\e. 
shaft,  soon  decreased  to  a  star,  and  at 
length  vanishing  wholly  away,  we  were 
left  in  the  most  terrific  darkness.  'As 
we  lost  the  perception  of  light,  we  also 
lost  the  power  of  distinguishing  sounds, 
for  I  no  longer  heard  the  hoarse  voice 
of  the  shaft  man  echoed  down  the  ca- 
vity. As  we  continued  to  go  still  lower, 
I  could  occasionally  perceive  that  Ru- 
denfranck's torch  showed  many  a  beau- 
tiful piece  of  micaceous  ore  ;  and  some- 
times it  appeared  as  though  my  sight 
penetrated,  through  the  earth,  to  a  mass 
of  treasure  glowing  in  the  more  remote 
parts  of  the  rocky  chasm  Sometimes 
too,  and  that  at  a  great  depth  from  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  I  saw  tlie  roots 
of  various  kinds  of  forest  trees;  which 
here  and  there  thrust  out  an  arm,  and 
which  looked  as  if  they  had  been  hurled 
downwards  to  their  present  station, 
either  when  the  Haiz  Forest  was  first 
taken  by  the  German  Emperors,  or  at 
thp  universal  deluge  which  overthrew 
all  things.  Such  appearances  nuide  me 
turn  to  my  guide  for  nn  explanation, 
and  he  replied  in  the  following  terms  : 
"Zellerfeld  Silver  Pvjine  was^  discov- 
ered in  1070.  It  stands  six  miles  to 
the  south  south-west  of  Goslar,  in  the 
Principality  of  Grubenhagen,  and  tlie 
circle  of  Lower  Saxony.  All  men  know 
that  this  Mine  is  one  of  the  richest  in 
Westphalia,  since  silver  to  the  yearly 
amount  of  20,000  crowns  is  coined  out 
of  its  bowels  :  but  i^-w  besides  yourself 
have  seen,  that,  in  its  yet  unknown 
rhambers,  there  is  gold  enough  to  make 
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the  poorest  miner  in  the  Ilarz  richef 
than  all  the  kings  of  the  earth.  Some- 
times, the  spirits  who  make  the  metalsj 
show  them  to  strangers ;  and  sometimes 
they  mock  and  frighten  them  by  throw- 
ing a  handful  of  red-hot  gold  at  them. 
As  for  these  trees,  they  came  here  when 
the  German  Freebooters  and  the  Forest 
Geister  (Forest  Ghosts)  were  the  only 
inhabitants  of  the  Black  Forest,  when 
revels,  and  murders,  and  phantoms, 
and  demons,  and  men  who  were  more 
than  either,  led  the  poor  earth  such  a 
life  as  she  has  not  yet  recovered  :  and 
now  the  proverb  goes,  that  '^  there's 
more  wood  underground  in  Rammels- 
burg,  than  in  all  the  city  of  Goslar." 

We  had  now  been  descending  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  I  was  in  con- 
tinual expectation  of  arriving  at  the 
termination  of  our  journey,  when  the 
noise  of  several  impetuous  torrents 
broke  u{)on  my  hearing.  Although 
these  falling  waters  seemed  to  surround 
us  on  every  side,  they  were  unseen,  but 
their  roaring  and  dashing  encreasing 
every  moment,  I  began  to  feel  that  it 
was  possible  that  my  guide  might  de- 
serve the  diabolical  name,  which  his 
companions  had  given  him,  and  that  he 
being  really  a  fiend  in  human  form 
had  lured  me  into  these  deeps,  and  was 
now  about  to  recompense  my  unlawful 
curiosity  by  dashing  me  down  the  mine- 
shaft,  or  b}'^  hulling  me  into  the  subter- 
ranean waterfalls.  When  these  fears 
were  at  their  height,  the  bucket  sud- 
denly stopped,  and  we  passed  under  a 
large  dark  arch  where  Rudenfranck  ex- 
tinguished his  torch,  and  we  were  left 
in  the  ZellertVld  caverns  witliout  a 
sparkle  of  light.  It  was  scarcely  a  mo- 
ntent  from  the  putting  out  of  the  torch, 
which  left  us  in  the  most  impenetrable 
darkness,  to  our  suddenly  entering  a 
large  and  splendid  iiall,  surrounded  by 
arches  of  rock  glittering  most  bril- 
liantly with  silver  mica,  and  filled  with 
innumerable  lights,  which  show  so  ef- 
fulgently  in  the  metallic  chamber,  that 
I  was  unable  to  look  with  steadiness 
upon  the  glorious  spectacle.  Around 
the  hr-ill  were  several  spacious  galleries 
containing  multitudes  of  miners  at  work, 
with  e;.ch  his  light  before  him  g]  nving 
in  the  ore  which  h.e  was  digging,  ana 
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refracting  a  variety  of  prismatic  colours 
in  the  metallic  rock.  Through  the 
floor  of  the  Jiall  ran  a  stream  of  clear 
water,  which  showed  in  its  dark  mirror 
the  whole  scene  in  all  its  glories  :  nor 
did  the  place  appear  like  alairy  palace, 
all  beauty  and  wretchedness,  and  love- 
liness, and  silence  ;  for  there  was  a 
complete  subterranean  city,  in  which 
men  and  cattle  were  employed  as  ac- 
tively and  as  naturally,  as  ever  I  beheld 
tliem  upon  the  upper  ground.  In  this 
Silver  City  of  Zellerfeld,  there  were 
also  fires  and  lamps  placed  in  the  ave- 
nues or  streets  which  led  from  the 
grand  square  to  the  rainer-s  dwellings, 
and  the  various  houses  of  entertain- 
ment, which  were  established  there  ; 
and  as  these  buildings  were  at  the  time 
wlien  I  visited  the  !Mine,  constructed  of 
tlie  same  micaceous  rock  as  the  Mine 
itself,  the  beauties  of  the  place  seemed 
unbounded  and  inconceivable.  Nor  let 
anyone  suppose  that  this  subterraneous 
region  was  silent.  No  !  for  indepen- 
dently of  the  continual  sound  of  the 
workmen's  gads  striking  against  the 
rocks,  there  were  also  to  be  heard  the 
song,  the  shout,  the  jest,  and  the  tale 
echoed  back  frum  the  various  bands  of 
miners  who  wex-ii  at  work  in  the  differ- 
ent galleries  ;  and  the  rushing  sound  of 
the  distant  waterfalls,  gave  a  romantic 
and   fsleasing  h^nmony  to  the  whole. 

When  I  liad  for  S(««e  time  looked 
upon  this  scene  in  silence,  my  guide 
drew  me  on  one  side,  and  said  in  an 
undertone  : 

"  WVI!,  now  if  you  have  the  courage 
you  spake  of:  descend  with  me  down 
yonder  chasm,  and  Fll  show  you  a 
Mine  as  much  beyond  this,  as  the 
Castle  of  Sondcrshausen  is  beyond  a 
shepherd's  hovel. '•' 

''  What,''  returned  I,  "  is  not  this 
then  the  famous  Mine  of  Zellerfeld  ? — 
Where  then  is  the  other  ?" 

"  Below  the  mortal  earth,-'  replied 
Rudenfranck  sarcastically,  "  where 
should  it  be  ?  Did  not  the  Dwarfs  fly 
here  for  safety,  when  the  Black  Forest 
was  invaded  ?  and  do  not  they  make 
the  metals  which  these  slaves  toil  after, 
to  make  slaves  often  thousand  more  ?" 

^'  In  the  name  of  Heaven,"  cried  I 
with  fervour,  ''  who  art  thou,  who  art 


so  familiar  with  this  race  of  spiritual 
beings  ?" 

"  That  matters  not,"  replied  he, 
"but  come,  make  your  election — de- 
scend, Raymond  Mortlake,  where  no 
foot  ever  yet  descended,  or  lose  the 
only  chance  Heaven  will  afford  you  of 
gratifying  your  unbounded  curiosity. 
There's  not  another  miner  in  all  Ger- 
many can  show  you  what  I  can." 

His  decided  manner,  his  addressing 
me    by  my  name,  the    consciousness 
which  I  had  that  he  must  be  a  spiritual 
being,  and  the  novelty  of  my  situation, 
all  together  completely  overcame  me, 
and  I  sank  down  in  a  fainting  fit  on 
the  floor  of  the  Mine.     Upon  recover* 
ing  my  senses,  from  the  bright  light 
which  shone  around  me,  I  thought  that 
I  was  still  in  the  Great  Chamber  of  the 
Zellerfeld   Silver   Mine  ;    but  after  a 
short  time,  I  discovered  that  it  was  not 
only  a  perfectly  different  place,  but  also 
that   it   was   occupied   by    a   different 
race  of  beings.     The  apartment,  if  so  I 
may  call  it,  into  which  I  had  been  con- 
veyed, was  formed  of  solid  polished  sil- 
ver, disposed  in  the  most  elegant  arclies, 
columns,  pillars,  and  galleries  ;  while, 
in  the  interstices  of  the  architecture, 
there  appeared  all  the  many  varieties  of 
silver   which   is    found   in   the    earth. 
There  might  be  seen  the  capillary  sil- 
ver,   spreading   out    its    long  slender 
stems    from  a  rich  vase,  placed  in  a 
niche  :  then  there  was  the  aborescentj 
or    tree    silver,    flourishing    in    large 
branches  in  a  whole  garden  formed  of 
the  same   precious  shrubs  :  the  gauze, 
or  the  spider's  web  silver  was  hung  in 
rich  curtains  behind  the  arches  of  the 
hall;  while  native  silver  in  rock,  and 
micaceous  silver  ore,  and  silver  dust,  lay- 
piled  in  large  and  glittering  treasuries 
on  every  side.    On  one  side  of  the  hall 
there  appeared  to  be  a  large  laboratory, 
in  which,  on  entering,  I  found  a  multi- 
tude of  swarthy  deformed  Dwarfs;  all 
employed  in  combining,  analysing,  and 
melting,  roasting,  washing,  and  boiling 
the  pure  silver,  with   earths  of  various 
descriptions.    Furnaces,  crucibles,  mor- 
tars, mills,  and  engines  of  all  sorts, were 
being  actively  worked  by  these  subter- 
ranean  Alchemists  ;   and   flames  of  u 
thousand  different   colours  were  seen 
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rising  from  their  fires.  There  were  also 
many  other  Dwarfs,  seemingly  of  a  dif- 
ferent species,  who  were  despatched 
from  time  to  time  either  with  loads  of 
new-made  ore,  or  else  with  a  thick 
white  veil  shaped  like  a  balloon,  with 
which  they  ascended,  and  soon  after 
caused  it  to  explode  in  the  air.  Some- 
times these  inferior  Dwarfs  rose  in  a  thin 
envelope  of  pale  flame,  which  were  also 
heard  to  explode ;  and  sometimes  they 
would  mount  upward,  bearing  a  piece 
of  ignited  ore,  which  would  exhale 
such  poisonous  metallic  fumes,  that 
they  almost  caused  me  to  fall  down  in 
a  state  of  suffocation.  The  wliole  of 
these  processes  were  conducted  in  pro- 
found silence ;  nay,  even  the  very  ac- 
tion of  the  machines,  the  grinding,  the 
pounding,  and  the  hammering,  were 
performed  without  the  noises  usually 
attendant  upon  such  operations  ;  and  I 
had  not  heard  one  sound  by  which  I 
could  ascertain  my  own  existence,  till 
Rudenfranck  exclaimed  : 

"  flow  now  ? — said  I  well,  Raymond 
Mortlake  ?  Is  not  this  the  true  Mine  of 
Zellerfeld  ?  The  idiots  above  ground 
are  toiling  for  they  know  not  what :  let 
them  dig  deeper  and  be  wiser." 

It  was  not  without  a  feeling  of  dis- 
gust at  my  companion,  and  a  shudder- 
hig  as  I  addressed  him,  that  I  replied, 
''  And  what  are  these,  whose  labours 
are  confined  to  such  deeps  as  mortal 
never  visits." 

'•  These,"  said  Rudenfranck,  '5^  are 
the  Metal-makers  and  Mine-dwarls,who 
perform  all  the  offices  of  your  race  in 
nine  years  ;  never  witnessing  old  age 
nor  its  attendant  miseries  ;  but  live, 
generate,  and  die  in  the  treasure  cham- 
bers of  the  earth." 

"  And  those  who  flew  upwards,"  I 
answered,  "  what  were  they  ?" 

"  The  Ore-carriers,  and  the  Fire- 
damp, and  the  Ballo(m,and  the  Vapour- 
sprites  :  but  come,  Raymond  Mortlake, 


if  you  will  be  an  immortal  IMiner,  sign 
your  name  in  this  register,  and  leave 
the  upper  world  and  its  poverty  for 
the  boundless  riches  of  the  Mines." 

As  he  spake  he  hold  towards  me  a 
large  volume,  bound  in  massive  silver, 
with  a  pen,  but  at  that  moment  the 
whole  force  of  my  character  returned 
to  me,  and  dashing  the  book  from  me, 
I  cried, 

"  No  !  by  the  power  that  made  me  I 
— No  !  and  if,  perchance,  my  vain  and 
romantic  wishes  should  have  placed  me 
in  the  power  of  a  fiend,  my  repentance 
will  carry  me  beyond  him,  and  my  re- 
sistance shall   foil  his  temptations." 

I  can  scarcely  tell  what  followed',  but 
I  saw  Rudenfranck  wave  his  hand  over 
his  head  and  say,  "  Come,  for  it  is 
done,"  and  immediately  one  of  the 
Fire-damp  spirits  rose  in  the  air,  a  loud 
explosion  succeeded  ;  I  a<];ain  sank 
senseless  on  the  ground,  and  remember 
no  more.  Upon  my  recovery  I  found 
m3self  in  a  miner's  hut,  but  above 
ground,  and  several  workmen  belong- 
ing to  the  Mine  were  standing  round 
me,  using  various  methods  for  my  re- 
covery. From  these  humane  labourers, 
I  was  informed  that  soon  after  my  en- 
trance into  the  mine,  a  thick  white  va- 
pour, which  they  term  balloon,  had  ex- 
ploded ;  that  it  had  blown  up  a  part  of 
the  mine  which  had  been  supposed  to 
be  haunted,  and  had  been  long  since 
disused  ;  and  that  1  had  been  wounded 
and  thrown  down  by  not  having  proper- 
ly avoided  the  gaseous  discharge.  All 
this  was  unintelligible  to  me,  for  neither 
the  time  nor  the  circumstances  agreed 
with  what  I  had  seen  and  heard  ;  but 
my  wonder  was  greatly  increased,  when 
they  told  me,  that  no  one  was  seen  to 
enter  the  bucket  with  me  when  I  first 
descended ;  and  that  the  youngest  miner 
in  Westphalia  had  heard  of,  and  feafed 
to  encounter,  Rudenfranck^  the  RhI 
Devil  of  Zellerfeld. 
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THE    CELEBRATKD    RACE-HOP.SE,    ECtlPSE. 

We  copy  the  following  article  of  Animal  Biopraphy,  unprecedented  in  tTie  annals  of  the  turf,  from  th« 
Monthly  Magazine  for  May. 

"1^  EITHER  the  ancient  Hippodrome  field  amateur,)  having  the  young  colt 
-'-^  nor  modern  racecourse  can  fur-  in  view,  arrived  at  the  place  of  sale 
nish  perhaps  so  splendid  an  example  of  some  minutes  after  the  auction  had 
supprior  powers  as  does  the  annals  of  commenced,  and  the  Eclipse  colt,  be- 
the  famous  race-horse  Eclipse,  whose  ing  placed  among  the  early  lots,  had 
performances  were  of  a  description  that  been  actually  knocked  down  for  seventy 
rendered  competition  useless  with  the  guineas,  and  sold.  This  spirited  lover 
horses  of  his  day  ;  and  his  pre-emi-  of  the  sport  was  not  however  to  be 
nence  was  such,  that  he  at  last  was  suf-  daunted  by  this  untoward  circumstance 
fered  quietly  to  receive  his  laurels  by  from  an  attempt  to  gain  him  ;  and,  re- 
walking  over  the  ground,  where  no  ferring  immediatel}'  to  his  stop-watch, 
rival  appeared  to  dispute  his  matchless  of  trusty  workmanship,  he  declared  in 
claim.  The  bones  of  this  famous  horse  the  face  of  the  company  and  the  auc- 
are  now  to  be  sold,  and  would  be  a  tioneer,  that  the  time  the  bills  had 
val'table  acquisition  to  the  hall  or  hunt-  stated  for  the  commencement  of  the 
ine  stables  of  any  nobleman  or  gentle-  sale  had  not  arrived,  and  insisted  bold- 
mar  desirous  of  making  so  splendid  ly  that  every  lot  should  be  put  up 
and  highly  curious  appendage  to  his  again.  The  auctioneer,  v/ell  knowing 
establishment,  since  they  must  ever  ex-  the  stiffness  of  his  man,  and  unable  to 
cite  a  share  of  interest  and  curiosity,  disprove  the  allegation,  thought  proper 
They  are  also  useful  as  an  unexcep-  to  comply  ;  and  to  save  the  trouble  and 
tionable  model  on  which  ^to  calculate  time  of  the  company,  it  was  finally 
speed  in  horses  ;  and,  if  there  be  any  agreed  that  such  lots  as  he  required 
increase  or  falling-off  of  bone  in  length  should  be  put  up  again  ;  and  Eclipse 
or  size,  in  the  future  breeds  of  our  race-  was  once  more  put  up,  and  a  second 
horses,  it  can  be  readily  ascertained,  time  knocked  down  at  the  sura  of  sev- 
and  in  what  degree,  by  his  remains,  enty-five  guineas,  being  an  advance  of 
They  also  can  alone  afford  us  a  knowl-  five  on  his  former  sale, 
edge  of  the  peculiar  make  and  tournure  1  his  remarkable  horse  was  also  not 
which  the  bones  of  this  extraordinary  without  portentous  events  on  the  day 
animal  possess,  and  which  no  descrip-  of  his  birth,  for  he  was  foaled  on  the 
tion  or  pencil,  however  guided,  could  very  day  of  the  great  eclipse  of  the 
full}' give.  sun,  on  the  first  of  April,  1764,  and 
The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  hence  he  very  naturally  acquired  his 
some  of  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  &  name,  which  from  this  accidental  cir- 
an  enumeration  of  his  brilliant  exploits,  cumstance  is  now  become  in  onr  Ian- 
He  was  foaled  in  Sussex,  in  the  stud  guage  almost  synonimous  to  swiftness 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  our  late  and  speed  ;  as  coaches,  ships,  steam- 
revered  king's  uncle,  and  the  hero  of  boats,  and  all  other  sorts  of  vehicles, 
Culloden. — On  the  death  of  the  Duke  having  any  distinguishing  pretensions 
of  Cumberland,  his  stud  in  Sussex  was  to  velocity,  are  all  now  called  Eclipses, 
sold  off;  and  the  Eclipse  colt,  then  a  arising  out  of  this  casual  circumstance, 
yearling,  was  purchased  by  a  sporting  After  the  period  of  his  sale,  he  was 
Smithfield  salesman,  for  the  sum  of  kept  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
seventy-five  guineas.  An  incident  at-  Epsom  :  and,  from  some  cause  or  other 
tended  his  sale  which  is  worth  relating,  not  now  exactly  known. was  not  brought 
as  his  life  might  have  been  in  other  into  public  notice  till  he  had  attained 
hands  of  perhaps  quite  another  descrip-  his  fifth  3'ear,  which,  no  question,  was 
tion,  and  with  none  of  that  splendor  attended  with  many  advantages  to  his 
which  followed  him,  so  much  depends  general  strength  and  the  state  of  his 
upon  the  c'laryctcrs  of  men  as  well  as  feet;  and,  for  the  first  time,  he  was 
of  the  things  themselves.  Mr.Wildmar.,  started  on  the  scented  turf  of  Epsom 
Cfor  that  was  the  name  of  the  Smith-  Downs,  on  May   3,   176^  :    he   was 
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matched  against  some  reputed  clever 
horses ;  Gower,  Chance,  Trial,  and 
Plume,  were  his  opponents  ;  and  he 
distanced  thera  every  one,  winning  for 
his  owner  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 
On  this  occasion  at  Epsom,  they  say, 
"  he  was  pulled"  the  whole  of  the  last 
mile  with  all  the  might  of  his  rider,  yet 
he  distanced  the  whole,  notwithstand- 
ing ;  since,  for  certain  obvious  political 
reasons,  it  was  not  desirable  to  his 
owner  his  prodigious  powers  should  be 
at  once  disclosed. 

It  was  after  this  race  that  Capt. 
O'Kelly  purchased  the  half  of  him 
of  Wildnian  for  the  sum  of  450 
-guineas :  and,  after  a  subsequent  race 
at  Winchester,  he  purchased  the  re- 
maining half  for  110  guineas  ;  yet,  for 
all  this  was  he  the  cheapest  horse  ever 
sold  in  England,  having  by  his  valuable 
properties  of  one  kind  or  other  netted 
for  bis  master  the  prodigious  sum,  it  is 
said,  of  30,000/. 

His  next  race  was  at  Ascot  Heath, 
on  May  2<jth,  of  the  same  year,  1769, 
where  he  beat  Fettyplace's  Creme  cle 
Barbade.  The  betting  here  was  eight 
to  one  on  Eclipse,  and,  though  only 
five,  he  carried  away  the  king's  plate 
for  the  six-years  old  horses. 

His  next  contest  was  at  Winchester, 
on  June  13th  following,  of  the  particu- 
lars of  which  nothing  more  is  known 
than  his  beating  Turner's  Slouch,  who 
had  won  the  king's  plate  at  Guildford 
just  before :  ten  to  one  was  betted  on 
Eclipse  after  the  first  heat.  He  car- 
ried away  also  the  50Z.  purse,  beating 
the  Duke  of  Grafton's  dagger,  Gott's 
Jtdla,  O'Kelly's  Ccdliban,  and  Bailey's 
Clanville.  On  the  15th  he  walked 
over  the  course  at  the  same  place  for 
501.  weight  for  age. 

At  Salisbury,  June  2Sth,  no  horse 
meeting  him,  he  walked  over  the  course 
for  the  king's  plate  for  six  years  old, 
candying  twelve  stone;  and  the  next 
day  he  won  the  city  silver  bowl,  with 
thirt}'  guineas  added,  for  any  horse 
carrying  ten  stone,  beating  Fettyplace's 
Sulphur,  and  Taylor's  Forester,  dis- 
tancing the  first. 

At  Canterbury,  July  25,  he  walked 
over  for  the  king's  plate  for  six  years 
old,  twelve  stone. 

At  Lewes,  July  27th,  he  won  the 


king's  pjate  "for  six  years  old,  beating 
Kingston  :    ten  to   one   on  Eclipse. 

At  Litchfield,  September  19,  he  won 
the  king's  plate  for  five  years  old,  beat- 
ing Freeth's  Tardy  by  Matchless  ; 
twenty  to  one  on  Eclipse. 

At  Newmarket  first  Spring  meeting. 
(Tuesday,  April  l7th,  1770,)  Eclipse 
beat  Bi^cepliaUis,  got  by  Regulus,  of 
his  own  lineage  on  the  dam  side  ;  this 
was  run  for  on  the  Beacon  t bourse. 
Wildman  staked  600  to  400  guineas  on 
this  race,  six  to  four  on  Eclipse. 

On  Thursday,  April  19th,  he  won 
the  king's  plate  for  twelve  stone,  beat- 
ing Strode's  Pensioner,  Fenwick's  Dia- 
na, and  the  V'uke  of  Grafton's  Chigger, 
Pensioner  being  distanced  at  starting  : 
ten  to  one  on  Eclipse. 

At  the  close  of  this  year  no  horse 
would  start  asainst  him,  and  he  receiv- 
ed the  forfeit  of  600  guineas  at  New- 
market, the  king's  KM)  guineas  at  Guild- 
ford, the  king's  100  guineas  at  Notting- 
ham, and  319/.  10s.  beside. 

At  Yorkshire  races  in  this  3'ear,  1770, 
two  horses  were  brought  against  him, 
Tortoise  and  Bella rio,  bred  by  the 
noted  Sir  Charles  Bunbury.  Eclipse 
was  more  than  a  distance  at  the  end  of 
two  miles,  and  won  the  race  with  the 
utmost  ease. 

At  Lincoln  he  carried  away  150 
guineas.and  again  atNewniarket  100  g. 

Eleven  king's  plates,  in  all,  were  won 
b}'  Eclipse  ;  and  the  weight  he  carriefl 
was  twelve  stone,  except  for  one,  which 
was  ten  stone. 

His  colour  was  a  light  chesnut,  or 
sorrel-chesnut,  the  off  hind  leg  white 
from  near  the  top  of  the  shank  to  the 
foot,  a  white  blaze  also  from  his  fore- 
head to  his  nose.  His  exact  height 
has  no  wiiere  been  stated  that  I  have 
seen  ;  but,  those  who  have  seen  him 
living,  guessed  his  height  to  have  been 
fifteen  liiuids  and  a  half.  The  best 
portrait  of  him  is  done  by  the  raasterlv 
hand  of  Stubbs,  to  whose  extraordinary 
merits  and  undeserved  neglect  we  have 
to  bear  a  sad  testin)ony. 

This  famous  horse  was  not  only  the 
best  that  ever  this  country  saw  as  a 
racer,  bat  he  was  no  less  so  as  a  stal- 
lion, for  his  progeny,  by  their  feats  upon 
the  course,  won  344  races,  producing  to 
their  owners  the  extraordinary  sum  of 
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one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand 
pounds,  various  smaller  sums  and  for- 
feits not  included. 

His  exact  speed  was  never  known, 
as  no  horse  could  be  found  to  call  forth 
his  extreme  pace.  His  collateral  an- 
cestor, Flying  Childers,  was  supposed 
to  have  done  a  mile  in  a  minute ;  if 
this  be  admitted,  and  it  were  possible 
he  could  continue  such  a  pace  without 
intermission,  he  would,  in  eight  days 
and  nights,  measure  the  belt  and  cir- 
cumference of  the  whole  earth,  and  ar- 
rive in  his  stable  again,  if  no  obstacle 
opposed  him,  before  the  ninth  night. 
The  circumference  of  the  globe,  from 
the  most  correct  computation,  is  stated 
at  25,855  miles. 

If  we  examine  his  make  in  the  por- 
trait, as  well  as  in  the  skeleton,  the 
most  marked  difference  is  in  his  croup, 
which  stands  particularly  high,  owing 
to  the  length  of  his  hind  limbs  ;  and  his 
thigh  bones  are,  for  a  blood-horse,  of 
an  enormous  size,  which,  if  provided 
with  proportionate  muscle  and  energy, 
must  give  him  great  superiority.  It 
was  also  remarked  in  his  gallop,  that 
his  hind  legs  were  very  wide  and 
separated  ;  the  width  of  the  haunch 
bones  and  pelvis,  which  also  partook 
of  this  increased  volume,  would  account 


sufficiently  for  this  appearance,  the 
hind  legs  being  parallel  columns  from 
the  haunch,  and  not  approaching  up- 
wards, as  do  the  fore  limbs. 

His  fore  feet  were  dropped  in  the 
hoofs  and  foundered,  and  his  coffin 
bones  were  very  much  rounded  and 
diminished  by  absorption  from  undue 
pressure  upon  the  sole.  He  was  thick 
winded,  probably  from  some  error  or 
exposure  in  his  bringing  up.  He  died 
at  Canons  on  the  28th  of  February, 
1789,  ofthe  gripes,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  years ;  and  cakes  and  ale  were 
given  at  the  funeral  of  his  flesh,  after 
the  manner  ofthe  Godolphin  Arabian  ; 
for  his  skin  was  preserved,  and  his 
bones  were  nicely  cleared  of  every 
covering  but  the  ligaments  that  held 
them  together,  by  the  masterly  hand  of 
Sainbel,  the  first  professor  of  the  V^ete- 
rinary  College,  and  an  excellent  anato- 
mist, as  which,  more  than  in  any  thing 
else,  he  excelled.  Sainbel  has  stated, 
in  his  work  on  Eclipse,  that  bis  heart 
weighed  fourteen  pounds, — a  remarka- 
ble size  for  a  blood  horse. 

His  bones,  contained  in  a  case  at 
Mr.  Bullock's,  are  now  offered  for  sale 
for  one  hundred  guineas,  Mr.  Bullock 
of  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  hav- 
ing the  disposal  of  them. 


XETTER    FROM   THE    CITY    OF    NAPLES. 


(English  Magazines,  June.) 


Naples,  21(1  Dec.  1821. 
C\^  quitting  the  health  office,  which 
^-^  building  is  better  known  under 
the  name  of  L'Tmmacolata,  we  elbow- 
ed our  way  along  a  terrace  open  to  the 
port  to  the  well  known  Strada  Molo, 
which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  sin- 
gular streets  in  Europe,  and  here  we 
felt  ourselves  once  more  in  Naples. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  de- 
scription that  should  do  justice  to  this 
spot ;  we  know  it  well,  and  we  are 
aware  that  no  sketch  from  our  pens 
could  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  stran- 
ger any  idea  of  its  hurry  and  confu- 
sion, its  noise,  its  lengthened  farce  and 
caricature,  or  rather  not  caricature  but 
nature  in  a  whimsical  and  antic  dress  ; 
a  few  words,  however,  may  recall  to 
the  memories  of  those  who  have  visited 


this  spot  some  of  its  half-forgotten 
scenes.  The  Strada  Molo  runs  from 
the  Largo  del  Castello  down  to  the 
mole,  being  the  grand  passage  to  that 
primitive  and  national  theatre  ;  it  is 
formed  on  one  side  by  the  Castello 
Nuovo,  a  large  dark  castle  with  a  broad 
fosse  ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  by  as  in- 
congruous a  row  of  houses  as  one  may 
desire  to  see.  It  is  a  broad  street  :  in 
descending  towards  the  sea,  you  have 
the  high  lanterna  of  the  molo,  the 
ships,  a  little  of  the  bay,  and  the  moun- 
tain of  Vesuvius  in  view  ;  in  ascend- 
ing towards  Toledo,  you  see  a  green 
hill  rising  close  behind  the  city,  capped 
by  the  while  and  m.any-windowed  mo- 
nastery of  San  Martino,  and  the  old 
frowning  castle  of  Sant  Elmo,  (or  more 
properly   Sant   Ererao ;)    either  way 
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the  views  are    picturesque,  and    the 
place  is  ahogether  open  and  pleasant. 

On  one  side  of  this  street,  under  the 
castle  are  ranged  stalls  of  old  clothes 
men,  venders  of  old  copper,  jewellery, 
and  watches  "  made  to  sell ;"  mer- 
chants who  deal  in  every  variety  of 
rusty  locks  and  keys,  pistols  without 
locks,  knives  without  handles,  pewter, 
copper,  iron  and  wooden  spoons, 
saucepans,  gridirons,  screws,  nails,  cu- 
riosities, and  antiquities  7nade  in  the 
newest  wai/,  anda  vast  variety  of  other 
wares.  Formerly,  almost  every  stall 
had  an  assortment  of  old  stilettos,  but 
now  it  is  not  permitted  to  sell  them. 
On  tlie  other  side,  you  get  among  much 
more  dignified  personages  ;  here  are 
the  Carva  IMole  (or  tooth  drawers) 
flourishing  their  enormous  pincers,  and 
displaying  a  large  board,  something 
like  a  Mexican's  shield,  covered  with 
tusks  of  every  shape  and  size,  rent 
from  the  jaws  of  hapless  Lazzaroni  ; 
just  by  is  a  still  more  important  char- 
acter,— a  mountebank  hoisted  on  a 
tottering  table,  flanked  by  a  large  open 
case  of  bottles,  of  various  colours,  each 
a  specific  for  a  thousand  diseases,  and 
a  picture  representing  the  marvellous 
cures  he  has  performed, — and  perhaps 
by  another  case  containing  trusses, 
bandages,  and  plasters  for  such  as  want 
or  may  want  them.  He  is  surrounded 
by  a  gaping  crowd  ;  his  words  flow 
from  him  "  smooth,  rapid,  deep,  and 
clear,"  one  may  see  they  cost  him 
nothing;  it  is  amazing  how  many 
dead,  at  least  as  good  as  dead,  he  has 
resuscitated  by  his  art ;  it  is  incredible 
how  many  letters  he  has  received  from 
dukes  and  ducliesses,  and  celeberimi 
professori,  inviting  him  to  take  up  his 
residence  in  a  palace,  or  in  a  university, 
and  how  he  has  refused  them  all — all ; 
preferring  to  sell  bottles  and  plasters 
in  the  Strada  Molo,  and  to  cure  Laz 
zaroni,  Marinari,  and  Calessieri,  of  in- 
curable diseases,  at  ten  or  fifteen  grains 
a  head.  He  proudly  displays  his  pow- 
er over  the  brute  creation,  by  twisting 
long  live  serpents  round  his  arms  and 
neck,  and  also,  '•'  not  to  speak  it  pro- 
fanely," by  making  the  by-standers 
open  their  mouths  and  their  pockets, 
and  gaze  at  him  in  a  stupor  of  creduli- 
ty and  astonishment. 


A  little  farther  on,  just  by  the  post- 
ofiice,  under  the  shade  of  a  tattered 
boat-sail,  sits  a  man  of  letters,  with  a 
pen  in  his  hand,  an  inkhorn,  an  iron 
snufl'-box,  containing  the  true  erba  san- 
ta,  and  some  white  (that  is  to  say, 
rather  white)  sheets  of  paper  before 
him.  We  have  frequently  walked  up 
to  him,  at  times  played  the  eavesdrop- 
per, and  have  had  occasion  to  smile  at 
the  variety  of  subjects  which  pass  un- 
der this  good  man's  pen,  for  he  is  one 
of  a  multitude  who  assist  with  their 
literary  abilities  those  who  have  not 
happened  to  cultivate  the  art  of  wri- 
ting. This  poor  fellow  sits  here,  ill 
sheltered  from  wind  and  weather,  and 
scribbles  and  gossips  away  from  morn- 
ing till  night,  and  covers  a  whole  sheet 
of  paper  for  five  grains.  The  versa- 
tility of  his  talent  is  kept  in  continual 
exercise ;  he  now  listens  to  a  tight 
donnefta,  and  having  dispatched  her 
letter  of  tender,  or  reproaching,  or  de- 
spairing love,  turns  round  to  a  haggard 
old  woman  who  is  overflowing  with 
ire,  and  who  bursts  out  into  complaints 
of  debts  not  paid,  and  menaces  of  a 
prison  ;  when  that  is  done,  perhaps 
his  ear  is  filled  and  his  hand  arrested 
by  a  galantuomo  who  makes  excuses 
for  debts  he  cannot  pay,  and  promises 
to  pay  ver}'  soon  ;  his  facile  pen  re- 
turns thanks  for  a  bundle  of  caccio-ca- 
iHillo*  or  runs  througli  a  letter  of  cora- 
pliments  which  is  to  accompany  a 
basket  of  real  Moccaroni  della  Costa, 
and  then  prepares  to  follow  the  story 
which  a  sturdy  paesano  is  ready  to 
pour  into  his  listening  ear,  that  he  has 
sold  his  master's  pigs,  and  bought  the 
calesso,  and  will  return,  without  fail, 
on  the  second  day  after  the  festa  di 
San  Gennaro.  All  this  is  delivered  in 
pure  unorthographical  Neapolitan  ; 
nor  does  the  business  always  pass  oQ' 
currently  ;  frequent  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties are  proposed  to  the  scribe  by 
the  persons  who  employ  him,  and  who 
are  not  quite  satisfied  that  he  has  ex- 
pressed their  meaning  with  precision 
and  force  ;  this  elicits  various  expla- 
nations  on   his  side,   when  the  com- 


•  Cact'io-cavallo  is  a  drj-  salt  cheese,  made  of  gnat 
or  sheep's  lailk.  The  best  macearoni  U  made  on  tlie 
shores  of  ihe  Bay  of  Naples,  at  the  Terre  dell' An-i 
nuiiziate,  near  Pompeii,  wf  the  most  col'^brated  manu- 
factories 
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mon  reply,  « non   dubitate,"  fails  of 
its  efiect. 

From  these  spectacled  sages,  we  are 
called  away  by  the  sounds  of  cracked 
trumpets,  and  crazy  long  drums,  inter- 
rupted at  intervals  by  the    shrill  voice 
of  Polcinello,  inviting  passers  by,  with 
jokes  two  hundred  years  old,  just  to 
step  into  his  Teatrino  (about   as  large 
and  clean  as  a  blacksmith's  shop)  and 
to  see  all  its  v/onders  at  the  very  rea- 
sonable  price   of  three  grains  ;    near 
this  is  a  strapping  wench  in  trowsers 
and  a  short  red  jacket,   sawing  across 
a  squeaking  fiddle  with  a  long  bow  (of 
the  same  odd  shape  as  those  which  Lu- 
ea  Giordano  and   Solimeno  put   in  the 
hands   of  their  fiddling  angels),  and  a 
little  hump-backed  gentleman  blowing 
a    clarionet ;     pictures     divided    into 
squares  are  suspended  behind  ;    in  one 
compartment  there  is  a  fair  lady  lifting 
up  a  donkey  by  her  hair,  and  in  anoth- 
er, a  troop  of  dapper  horses  and  horse- 
men passing  between  her  legs.     A  few 
doors   off  is   a  show   of  Marionettes, 
where  the  invitations  are  equally  clam- 
orous ;    and,   next  to  that,  is  an  iron 
bedstead    maker,    who,     if   possible, 
makes  still  more  noise.      Opposite  is  a 
famous  lolypop  maker,  dabbing,  beat- 
ing,  and  screwing  out   the  glutinous 
mass,  to  the  no  small  temptation  of  a 
crowd  of  children,  and  Lazzaroni  and 
Lazzarone,  who  are  children   also  in 
their  affection  for  sweets,   as   in  most 
other  particulars.     Here  too  there  is 
generally   an   old  woman  singing,  ac- 
companied by  an  old   man  playing  the 
fiddle  ;  the  subject   of  the  songs,  and 
of  the  grotesque  paintings  on  a  large 
board  just  by,  are  the  miracles  of  some 
Madonna,  some  one  amons:  thousands  ; 
the  music,  the  poetry,  and  the  pictures 
are  very  odd,  but  very   well  adapted  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  people  to  whom 
they  are  directed.     Here  and  there  you 
See  various  curious  groupes  ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  one  place  a  celebrated  opera- 
tor, surrounded  by  four  or  five  fellows, 
from    whose    jackets   or   coats   he   is 
cleaning  the  grease   arjd    other  impuri- 
ties by  means  of  a  marvellous  composi- 
tion which  is  contained  in  little  phials  ; 
.—venders  of  maccaroni,  polpetti,  stu- 
fato,  &c.,   some   of    whom   possess   a 
shop  in  a  cellar,  but  the  greater  part 


display  their  kitchen  in  the  street,  and 
cook  over  their  charcoal  fires  the  pre- 
cious morsels  of  life  :  they  ladle  out 
their  maccaroni,  and  their  customers 
seize  and  dispatch  it  in  a  moment ; 
they  make  no  account  of  the  modern 
luxuries  of  plates  and  spoons,  or  knives 
and  forks  ;  they  c^itch  up  a  handful, 
lift  the  long  slippery  strings  up  in  the 
air,  open  their  capacious  mouths,  and 
adroitly  introducing  them,  let  them 
slide  down  their  throats  :  and  when  all 
is  over,  with  a  deep  sigh,  partly  frora 
satisfaction,  and  partly  from  regret 
that  the  good  things  are  so  soon  gone, 
ihey  walk  off,  looking  round  as  they 
go,  with  an  air  of  superiority,  upon  the 
poor  rogues  standing  by  who  have  not 
four  grains  to  do  the  like,  and  therj 
each  with  a  grain  or  two  that  is  still 
left  him,  directs  his  steps  to  a  cantina 
just  at  hand,  where  two  or  three  share 
a  carafa  of  wine  between  them,  of 
course,  without  the  use  of  glasses  ;  and 
if  they  are  particularly  expert,  their 
method  is  to  reverse  the  bottle  in  the  air, 
and  catch  the  red  stream  in  their  mouths 
as  it  descends;  this  they  doalmost  with- 
out spilling  a  drop,  and  by  some  means, 
instantly  stop  the  current  when  they 
have  drunk  their  share. 

By  the  doors  of  the  cantini,  one 
hears  at  nearly  all  hours  vehement 
cries  of  quattro,  nove  !  cinque!  sette  ! 
&c.  these  proceed  from  Lazzaroni 
playing  at  La  Motra,  a  primitively 
simple  game,  but  which  still  is  not 
without  its  flats  and  its  sharps,  its 
adroit  and  its  maladroit.  It  is  thus 
performed  :  two  players  close  their 
hands,  raise  them  above  their  heads, 
and  bringing  them  rapidly  down  again, 
open  as  many  of  their  fingers  as  they 
think  fit ;,  each  guesses  at  the  aggregate' 
number,  and  both  cry  out  at  the  same 
moment,  and  while  their  hands  are  de- 
scending. Twelve,  sixteen,  or  twenty 
is  game  ;  the  one  who  guesses  right 
gains  a  point,  of  which  he  keeps  ac- 
count by  opening  a  finger  of  his  left 
hand,  which  is  always  held  up  in  the 
air.  The  principal  beauty  and  advan- 
tage of  the  game  is,  that  continual  dis- 
putes arise  between  the  players  about 
the  numbers  they  have  cried,  which 
are  frequently  difficult  to  decide,  as 
they  both  bawl  out  together  and  form 
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oae  voice  ;  or  whether  one  or  the  other 
has  not  opened  or  closed  a  finger  or  so 
after  the  numbers  were  called.  These 
trifling  differences  of  opinion  are  refer- 
red to  the  by-standers,  who  soinetitnes 
decide  according  to  their  partialities, 
SDiiietimes  according  to  Justice,  but  not 
infrequently  fall  by  the  ears  among 
themselves  upon  the  point  in  dispute  ; 
so  that  it  is  very  common  to  see  the 
game  end  in  a  general  squabble,  in 
which  case,  faces  and  arms  are  clawed 
and    bit,   shins    kicked,  large    stones 


puts  a  tin  soap-basin,  something  like 
iMambrino's  helmet,  in  his  hands  ; 
then  pouring  a  little  water  into  it, 
makes  a  lather  with  iiis  fingers,  which 
he  daubs  over  the  chin,  mouth,  nose, 
and  ears  of  the  wight  who  wants  to 
lose  his  beard  ;  then  grasping  his  razor, 
proceeds  to  the  serious  part  of  the 
work.  The  operation  is  enlivened  by 
a  variety  of  complaints  and  retorts. 
"  W\,  managgio  me  fui  male  !"  "  Ma 
per  San  Gennaro  hai'  n'a  barba  di 
ferro  !"  "  Ne,  chiano,  chiano  !"  "  Non 


caught  up,  and  spittle  and   bad  words    dubitate,  non  dubitate  niente.''*     At 
distributed  con  brio.     When  the  fracas    length  the  operation  is  completed,  the 
is  at   its   height,  some  little  dirty  po-    |)atient  gets  up,  slides  his  hand  across 
lice   officer   interposes    his    authority,    his  chin,  and,  delighted  with  its  unusual 
the  disturbance  ends,  and  in  ten  minutes    smoothness,  goes  away  chuckling,  and 
after ,the  fierce  combatants  may  be  seen    resigns  his  seat  to  another, 
kissing  one  another,  or  walking  along        These  are   the   main   groupes,  but 
with  the  arm  of  one   thrown   over  the    there  are  many  others  of  less  import- 
other's  neck,  in  all  imaginable  amity.       ance,  as  fellows  roasting  and  boihng 
On  each  side  of  the  street  are  large    chesnuts  over  charcoal  fires,  vociferat- 
tables,  covered  with  aquavitcTe,  terragli    ing  as  they  toss  the  pan  or  stir  the 
(a  sort  of  biscuit,)  coarse  sweetmeats,    fruit,    "  O  !  die  gaianteria !    O  !  che 
rosolio,  &c.     On  each  of  these  tables    castagne,  caude,  caude  ;"t — and  Ac- 
are  placed  one  or  two  enormous  horns,    quajoli,  some  fixed  and  some  ambula- 
painted  and  gilt,  as  ornaments.     The    tory.     These  are  persons  whose  trade 
Neapolitans  are  "  vastly  fond  of  the    it  is  to  sell  water  made  cold  with  snow; 
horns  ;"    besides   being  exhibited   on    the   vagrant  tradesman   goes   running 
these   plebeian  tables,  they  are  very    about  from  place  to  place,  carrying  on 
often  stuck  up  in  the  halls,  or  even  in    his  back  a  barrel  of  cold  water,  and  in 
the  gallerie  di  compagnia  of  the  nobili-    one  hand  having  a  bottle  of  sambuco, 
ty  ;  they  always  grace  the  apotheca-    in  the  other  a  couple  of  glasses  ;  when 
vies'  and  barbers'  shops ;  and,  in  short,    he  meets  a  customer,  he  very  actively 
there  are  few  houses  in  Naples  destitute    throws  his  barrel  on  one  of  his  knees 
of  these  elegant  ornaments.  and  fills  a  glass.     The  more  dignified 

At  short  distances  there  are  droll  members  of  this  class  have  fixed  situa- 
old  barbers  with  a  couple  of  chairs,  tions  ;  they  are  furnished  with  a  high 
and  the  apparatus  which  they  employ  counter,  whereon  are  displayed  oranges 
in  the  exercise  of  their  mystery,  scrap-  and  lemons,  bottles,  glasses,  &c  of  va- 
ing  rough  black  beards  that  v/ould  rious  sizes, large  coarse  lemon  squeezers 
turn  an  edge  of  adamant  :  one  sees,  made  of  iron,  and  a  few  other  instru- 
every  now  and  then,  a  Lazzarone  ments  ;  four  columns  rise  from  the 
grinning  fiercely  through  his  suds  ;  but  corners  of  the  counter,  whicli  support  a 
as  there  is  something  pirinant  in  this  sort  of  roof,  which  is  made  very  gay 
operation  we  must  describe  it.  The  with  flags  and  figures,  and  the  whole 
patient  pays  a  grain  before-hand,  takes  of  die  apparatus  is  painted,  and  rough- 
ofi'a  coat  or  jacket,  that  is  to  say  if  he  ly  and  gaudily  carved  and  gilded  from 
has  one  (those  gentlemen  not  being  al-  top  to  bottom.  Retween  the  columns 
ways  embarrassed  with  that  encura-  at  each  end,  a  barrel  is  hung  upon 
brance,)  which  he  hangs  at  the  back  swivels  between  columns  ;  these  ves- 
ofthe  chair,  and   then  sits  down  ;  t!ie 

operator  ties  a  large    rOUoh    cloth    of  a         t  "  AJi,  il-nityouhmtme."    "  By  St.  Januarius 

variety  of  tints,  black,  red,  and  yellow,    '";'  /'T  ""  !™"  ^"■''■"   *'  '°°  ""'  'l'>"'"-do 

,    .  1  \         -   ' ,        ^    CI'  1     ""'  ^uubt  any  thing." 

lOUnd    the    neck    Ol    the    sufferer,    and         t  Caude,eaude,o,calde,caMe.    m  the  Neapolitan 
46  ATHKNKUM    VOL,    11,  Uialtct  the  lettfii- /  is  gensia'ly  changed  into  « Of  X". 
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se\s  are  ever  and  anon  put  in  motion, 
m  order  to  dissolve  the  snow  which  is 
in  them,  or  to  draw  ofif  the  water  for 
the  thirsty  applicants.  The  Acqiuijolo 
stands  behind,  raised  on  a  little  stool ; 
his  shirt  sleeves  are  tucked  up  to  his 
shoulders,  and  he  has  a  white  cotton 
night-cap  on  his  head.  The  price  of 
this  water,  which  is  always  cold  and 
clear,  is  hnlia  grain  for  a  large  glassfiill 
with  a  little  sambuco  or  lemon  juice  in 
it ;  but  the  cunning  rogues  always  ask 
foreigners  the  insinuating  question,  ••'La 
volete  per  un  grano  ?-■  by  which  means 
a  double  price  is  generally  obtained. 
The  Acquagelata  is  in  Naples  almost 
a  necessary  of  life  ;  the  Sorbetti  and 
Gelati  may  be  cansidcrcd  as  luxuries  ; 
great  quantities  are  consumed  in  the 
coffee-houses  by  the  middling  and 
upper  classes,  and  as  the  low  Neapoli- 
tans like  luxuries  as  well  as  their  su- 
periors, there  is  a  considerable  number 
of  Sorbettari  in  the  streets ;  they  sell 
a  coarse  sort  of  Sorbctto,  which  is 
served  out  in  Ihtle  cups  i-esembling 
gally-pots,  at  a  grain  each  ;  they 
furnish  no  spoons,  but  as  the  Sorbetto 
is  almost  liquid,  the  purchasers  easily 
gulp  it  down  ;  the  cups  are  then  re- 
turned to  the  vender.  Here  also 
<•'  Punch  and  Judy"  exhibit  their  tricks ; 
their  theatre  and  personages  are  just 
the  same  as  those  which  used  to  amuse 
us  in  London,  nearly  the  only  differ- 
ence being  in  the  language,  which  is 
true  Neapolitan. 

All  this  goes  on  every  day,  if  the 
weather  permits,  with  little  variation, 
from  eight  in  the  morning  till  five,  in 
the  winter,  and  eight  in  summer;  the 
grotesque  crowd  never  fails,  the  broad 
humour  scarcely  ever  flags  ;  every 
show,  every  professor,  every  individual 
we  have  mentioned  is  encircled  by  an 
adiniriijj-  group.  The  Molo  is,  per- 
haps, still  more  excellent  in  its  kind ; 
but  the  JMolo  is  only  frequented  in  the 
evening,  and  is  never  brilliant  except 
on  holidays  ;  whereas  the  Strada  Molo 
is  always  busy,  and  always  the  same. 
The  middle  of  die  street  is  generally 
occupied  by  carriages  and  carts,  and 
by  the  Corriboli  and  Calessi,  which 
are  whirled  along  with  great  rapidity 
by  tough  little  horses,  while  the  drivers, 
standing  behind,  crack  their  whips,  joke 


as  they  pass  their  fellows,*  or  show,  by 
signs  of  their  hands,  how  much  they 
are  cheating  their  customers  of. 

After  making  our  way  through  this 
street  we  reach  the  Largo  del  Castello, 
a  large  piazza  with  a  iew  young  trees, 
and  with  a  great  deal  of  rubbish  and 
filth  in  the  midst :  here  the  chief  trade 
is  the  sale  of  old  clothes,  which  are 
thrown  over  the  wooden  rails  or 
spread  out  upon  the  ground :  at  this 
time  there  is  a  large  booth  on  one  side, 
where  various  scenes  are  represented 
by  figures  in  wax,  as  large  as  life  ;  the 
favourite  performance  at  present  is  the 
miraculous  adventure  of  San  Gennaro 
in  the  amphitheatre  of  Pozzuoli,  which 
is  a  burlesque  imitation  of  the  adven- 
ture of  the  prophet  Daniel  in  the  lion's 
den.  In  this  square  also  are  the  two 
famous  minor  theatres,  San  Carlino  and 
La  Fenice,  of  which  we  shall  speak  at 
a  future  time.  From  the  Largo  several 
streets  lead  into  the  celebrated  Strada 
Toledo,  which  is  esteemed  and  boasted 
of  by  the  Neapolitans  as  being  the 
busiest  and  finest  street  in  the  world  ; 
and  busy  it  certainly  is,  but  much 
might  be  said  against  its  being  the 
finest.  It  is  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
long  ;  and  though  it  would  not  be  con- 
sidered wide  in  England,  it  certainly  is 
wide  for  a  continental  street  ;  it  is 
paved  with  large  Hags  of  lava  from  Ve- 
suvius, and  after  a  day  of  heavy  rain  is 
tolerably  clean.  The  first  view  is 
striking  ;  the  houses  or  palazzi,  for 
here  every  house  of  more  than  two 
stories  is  called  a  palazzo,  are  very 
high,— four,  five,  six,  or  even  seven 
stories,  each  of  which  is  lofty  :  nearly 
all  the  windows  open  upon  balconies, 
and  nearly  all  the  roofs  are  terraced. 
Not  one  of  the  buildings  is  fine  in  an 
architectural  point  of  view  ;  and  the 
ground  floor  of  every  palace,  whoever 
may  be  its  inmates,  is  turned  into  shops 
and  coflfee-houses,  very  i'ew  of  which 
are  at  all  respectable.  The  street  is 
filled  at  all  hours  with  a  most  motley 
and  incongruous  ci'owd,  and  is  ever 

t  The  Corriboli  are  the  Neapolitan  hack  R'ig;s, 
wJiich  always  ply  in  the  streets.  The  Calessi  are 
coiinlry  (figi  without  spriiisfs ;  their  shafts  generally 
make  an  aspiriiip  aiip^le  ii|i  in  the  air;  sometimes  a 
second  horse  is  put-to  outsidi-  of  the  shafts  ;  they  arc 
nearly  always  sadly  loaded.  We  have  frequniily 
seen  them  with  three  on  the  seat,  two  on  the  shafts, 
two  behind,  and  one  poor  devil  in  a  net  under  the 
body  of  the  rthicle. 
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eclioing  with  a  thousand  discordant 
voices.  You  do  not  see  here  mounte- 
banks, or  Punch,  or  Polcinello ;  but 
Acquajoh  are  stationed  at  the  corner 
of  every  street,  and  stalls  of  fruit, 
bread,  fish,  flowers,  and  perfumery, 
and  the  counters  of  money-changers, 
disfigure  both  sides  of  the  way  and  al- 
most the  whole  length  of  the  boasted 
Toledo.  In  the  evening  the  number  of 
stalls  is  greatly  increased,  and  at  that 
season  the  street,  seen  from  a  little 
above  the  Largo  della  Carita,  presents 
a  very  singular  vista ;  there  is  a  long 
succession  of  stall-lights,  more  frequent 
and  brighter  than  the  lamps  of  the 
street ;  some  are  placed  on  the  ground, 
some  a  little  higher,  and  some  above- 
head  suspended  to  the  AcquajoU ;  a 
thick  dark  line  of  carriages  is  continu- 
ally rushing  up  and  down,  and  on 
either  side  there  is  a  waving  crowd  also 
in  quick  motion. 

Toledo  is  certainly  a  very  singular 
street,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
one  in  Europe ;  the  superior  part  of 
the  crowds  that  frequent  it  are  general- 
ly better  dressed  and  more  aW  inglese 
than  the  same  class  in  any  other  city 
in  Italy  ;  the  Signori  take  great  pleas- 
ure in  exhibiting  themselves  regularly 
in  carriages,  on  horse-back,  and  on  foot 
in  Toledo  :  but  the  poor  rogues  are 
also  very  fond  of  Toledo,  and  general- 
ly contrive  to  come  in  for  a  very  good 
share  of  it  ;  the  vulgar  pursue  their 
various  avocations  in  this  resort  of  the 
fashionable  and  the  gay ;  cavalieri  on 
horseback  are  jostled  by  jackasses 
loaded  whh  great  panniers  of  dung  : 
carriages  crate  ajiaiust  carri  drawn  by 


huge  oxen,  and  filled  with  similar  ma- 
terials ;  and  Signori  and  Lazzaroni 
hustle  and  elbow  one  another  on  foot. 
The  crowd,  which  is  always  much 
the  same,  is  spread  over  llie  whole 
street  from  side  to  side,  and  from  end 
to  end;  coaches  and  corriboli  dash  on, 
their  drivers  shouting  out  ^  avante ;" 
the  crowd  gives  way  tor  a  moment  an/1 
then  closes  inmiediately.  Strangers, 
unused  to  this  street,  in  endeavouring 
to  escape  from  horses  and  carriages, 
usually  run  to  the  sides,  and  get  in 
among  maccaroni  and  fish-stalls,  egg- 
baskets,  and  money-changers,  and  find 
themselves  unawares  at  a  dinner  party 
of  dirty  rogues,  amidst  all  the  odours  of 
fish-broth,  garlic,  grease,  and  God 
knows  what  besides. 

We  are  told,  and  we  believe  it,  that 
Naples  was  very  much  improved  ia 
appearance  dining  the  residence  of  the 
French ;  those  who  knew  Naples  be- 
fore the  venerable  epoch  of  ninety-nine, 
say  it  can  hardly  be  recognised,  it  is 
so  much  more  civilized ;  but  Lazzaroni 
are  still  found  in  every  corner,  and 
particularly  in  every  place  which,  from 
its  locality,  its  grandeur,  or  its  size,  is 
likely  to  be  the  resort  of  the  better 
classes.  In  the  Largo  before  the  royal 
palace  there  is  a  large  supply  of  every 
species  of  vagabond,  from  the  porter 
with  his  basket  and  red  sash,  to  the 
beggar,  half  naked,  and  filthy,  and  dis- 
eased ;  in  fact,  several  of  the  trades 
hold,  as  it  were,  a  general  house  of 
call ;  and  not  only  the  mendicants,  but 
the  understrappers  in  the  cause  of 
nearly  every  vice,  volunteer  their  ser- 
vices at  the  same  spot. 


ORIGINAL    ANECDOTES,    &LC. 
(Monthly  Magazine,  June.) 


BONAPARTE,  OSWALD,  AND  OSSIAN. 

~W  KNEW  the  American  Colonel  Os- 
-*-  wald.  He  resided  in  London  be- 
tween 1787  and  1790,  and  published 
an  eloquent  tract,  called  "  the  Cry  of 
Nature,"  the  object  of  which  was  to 
expose  the  cruelty  of  killing  and  eating 
animals.  He  was  such  an  enthusiast 
in  favour  of  liberty,  that  he  went  to 
Paris  soon  after  the  taking  of  the  Bas- 
tile,  and  raised  a  corps   of  pikeraen, 


in  which  his  two  sons  were  officers. 
In  1794,  when  the  ignorant  country 
people  of  La  Vendee  were  seduced  by 
the  arms  and  money  of  England,  and 
led  on  by  the  arts  of  their  priests  and 
nobles,  to  raise  a  civil  war  of  exterm- 
ination, the  zeal  of  Oswald  carried  him 
and  his  regiment  among  these  barba- 
rous fanatics ;  and  in  one  of  those 
bloody  affairs,  in  which  no  quarter  was 
given,  this  philosophical  soldier  and  Us 
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two  sons  were  slaughtered,  fighting  at 
the  hpdd  of  their  regiment. 

This  catast'-ophe  was  not  confirmed 
in  Enp  and  fi)r  three  or  four  years, 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  Bonaparte  be- 
gan his  career  in  Italy.  The  first  por- 
traits of  him  resembled  Oswald,  and 
several  r.necdotes  accorded  with  Os- 
walds  character.  He  was,  in  partic- 
ular, represented  as  devoted,  like  Os- 
wald, to  the  study  of  Ossian, — an  edi- 
tion of  which  he  was  said  to  carry  in 
his  pocket  These  circumstances  led 
many  persons  to  believe  that  Bonaparte 
was  no  other  than  Oswald,  under  an 
assumed  name  ;  a  pamphlet  was  pub- 
lished in  proof  of  it,  and  the  coinci- 
dence was  believed,  till  Paoli  and  some 
Corsican  rt^latives  of  Bonaparte  came 
to  F; inland,  and  gave  accounts  of  his 
family  To  Ossian  this  great  man 
continued  attached  through  life  :  Os- 
sian and  Homer  were  his  constant  com- 
panions ;  and  when  his  carriage  was 
intercepted  by  the  Prussians  after  the 
victory  of  Blucher,  Bulovv,  and  Wel- 
lington at  Planchenoit  and  Mont  St. 
Jean,  a  much-worn  copy  of  Ossian  was 
found  m  it. 

THE    TWO    MARATS. 

Other  actors  in  the  French  revolu- 
tion were  also  mistaken  for  other  men. 
Thus  a  hundred  books  stated  that  Ma- 
rat had  travelled  as  an  empiric  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  it  afterwards  turned  out  that 
the  Marat  who  so  travelled  continued 
to  reside  in  Dublin,  as  a  professor  of 
the  French  language,  for  many  years 
after  his  namesake  had  been  assassin- 
ated. A  literary  gentleman,  who  had 
been  very  active  in  propagating  Eng- 
lish stories  of  Marat,  met  this  very 
person  by  accident  at  Dublin,  seven 
years  after  the  death  of  the  apostle 
of  liberty. 

COSSACKS. 

The  name  of  Cossack  is  taken  from 
the  Sclavonic  word  Koss  (scythe). 
Formerly  the  Russian  peasants  used  to 
go  to  war,  for  want  of  arms,  with  their 
scythes,  from  which  they  were  named 
Cossacks, — scythemen. 

JMOORISH    CONCEIT. 

The  Pvioors  consider  Spain  as  a 
country  to  which  they  still  have  a  right 
to  aspire  ;  and  many  families  in  Mo- 
rocco and  Tetuan,  as  was   affirmed  fo 


me  by  a  gentleman  who  had  resided  in 
the  country  for  many  years,  to  this  day 
preserve  the  key  of  the  houses  of  their 
ancestors  in  Castille,  Arragon,  Leon, 
&c.  and  hope  to  be  able  one  day  to  use 
them  again. 

THE    GENTLEMBN  OF  THE    PRESS. 

A   friend  of   mine,   a   man   of  the 
Strictest  honour,   had  a  cause  tried   in 
a  court  of  law,  of  which  he  had  scarce- 
ly heard  of  his  success,  before  a  Mr. 
C.  was  announced.      "  1  am  a  writer 
for  the  pfipers,  (said  he,)  and   have  to 
report  on  your  trial   to-day,  and  con- 
ceiving you  would  wish  it  to  be  proj}- 
erly  reported,  have   called  to  offer  my 
services."       "Of   course,     (said  my 
friend,)  1  wish  the  cause,  if  reported, 
to  be  honestly  described  ;    but,  as  you 
so  obligingly  offer  your  services,  per- 
haps you  expect  some  compensation." 
"  Oh  yes  !    (rejoined  the  p^eiitieman,) 
we  always  expect  a  compliment  on 
these   occasions,"      "  JVe !  (said  the 
other,)  what,  are  there   several  to  be 
paid."     "  Oh,  no  !  (replied  the  other,) 
I  was  the  only  reporter   present,  but 
we  assist  one  another,  and  the  compli- 
ments of  this  kind    which  we  receive 
go  to  a  common  purse  :    whatever  you 
think  proper  to  give  will  be  divided 
among  seven  or  eight  of  us.     Some 
parties  give  five,   some  ten  pounds  ; 
and  we   sometimes  get,  on  particular 
occasions,  as  high  a  compliment  as  fifty 
pounds."     "  Indeed  !    (exclaimed  my 
friend,)  and  what  if  the   parties  refuse 
to  give  any  thing  ?"    "  Oh,  then,  sir, 
(rejoined   the  gentleman,)  the    thing 
takes  its  course  ;  there  are,  you  know 
two  ways  of  telling  a   story,  and   at 
least  the  speeches  of  the   counsel  al- 
ways afford  materials."  My  friend  now 
lost  his  patience.    "  Pest  and  nuisance, 
(he  exclaimed,)  how  many  are  hanged 
and  transported  for  demanding  money 
on  the  highway  under  circumstances  of 
less  turpitude  ;    leave   my  house,   or  I 
will    charge   a   constable   with   you." 
The  gentleman  quickly  retreated,  mut- 
tering  as   he    departed.      JMy    friend, 
whose  cause  had  to  him   been  an  affair 
of  self-defence  to    defeat  a    nefarious 
combination,  and  who  never  before  had 
been  either  plaintiff  or  defendant,  men- 
tioned the   application  of  the  gentle- 
man of  the  press  in  the  course  of  the 
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day,  as  an  instance  of  attempted  ex- 
tortion. He  was  even  offended  when 
some  of  his  friends  shook  their  heads 
and  portended  mischief.  He  slept  ea- 
sy ;  but,  on  the  following  morning,  his 
neighbours  came  running  one  after 
another  with  different  papers,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Good  God,  sir,  you  are  ruined  ! 
Behold  the  nefarious  part  which  you 
are  represented  as  having  been  playing. 
You  cannot  show  your  face  in  society 
again."  On  examination  he  found  five 
or  six  different  reports,  varying  in  lan- 
guage, but  all  coloured  and  distorted 
alike  ;  and,  instead  of  having  been  the 
victim  of  a  conspiracy,  he  was  made 
to  appear  as  the  chief,  if  not  the  only 
conspirator.  No  assertions  were  made, 
but  every  thing  was  insinuated,  and 
the  arguments  of  the  adverse  counsel 
were  artfully  introduced  as  facts  in  the 
case.  His  attorney  went  to  the  news- 
paper offices,  and  an  explanation  was 
admitted  ;  but  all  tlie  world  had  read 
and  enjoyed  the  original  libel,  while 
ie\f  felt  any  interest  in  reading  the  ex- 
planation. He  suffered  accordingly, 
and  for  years  the  libel  continued  to  be 
adduced  against  him,  to  his  personal 
annoyance  and  commercial  injury. 

One  paper  alone  had  omitted  the  re- 
port, and,  finding  that  he  had  paid  so 
dearly  for  his  independence,  he  now 
sought  its  editor,  and  though  he  scorned 
to  become  his  own  reporter,  yet  he  had 
the  promise  of  this  person  that  the 
perverted  report  should  not  appear. 
In  the  meantime  the  disappointed  par- 
ty in  the  cause  (who  it  afterwards  ap- 
peared had  been  applied  to  by  the 
same  chevalier  d'hidastrie,  and  had 
paid  him  his  retaining  fee,)  made  ap- 
plication to  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  paper  in  question  ;  and,  on  paying 
251.  was  permitted  to  insert  his  own 
report,  which  blackened  my  friend 
from  head  to  foot.  He  now  brought 
his  action  for  defamation,  but  withdrew 
it  on  the  proprietor  giving  up  the 
names  of  the  author,  when   they  pro- 


ved to  he  the  very  parties  with  whom 
he  had  had  the  suit.  Against  these 
scoundrels,  who  were  bankers  of  fair 
reputation,  he  now  re-commenced  his 
action  ;  but,  owing  to  various  circum- 
stances and  technicalities  of  lengthen- 
ed detail,  the  question  was  never 
brought  to  trial,  and  finally  he  had  his 
own  expences  to  pay. 

On  another  occasion,  a  noted  cour- 
tezan pleaded  her  coverture  as  a  de- 
fence against  some  debts  of  her  own, 
by  which  several  unsuspecting  trades- 
men suffered  then  and  afterwards  ;  and 
on  my  expressing  my  suiprise  that  the 
circumstance  never  transpired  in  the 
papers,  she  replied,  "  I  contrived  bet- 
ter, 1  insured  my  character."  "  Aye, 
(said  I,)  where  is  the  office,  and  what 
is  the  premium  ?''  "  Why,  (said  she,) 
the  office  was  in  the  box  of  a  coffee- 
house near  Westminster-Hall,  and  the 
premium  25l.  to  be  distributed  among 
several  gentlemen  of  the  press  for  the 
benefit  of  their  wives  and  children, 
and  you  know  I  love  to  be  charitable.'* 
"  Gracious  Heaven,  (said  I)  and  is  this 
the  use  and  abuse  of  the  press,  and  are 
these  the  persons  who  inveigh  with 
such  eloquence  against  corruption."' 

On  subsequently  mentioning  this  ne- 
farious system  in  different  circles,  I  was 
told,  in  parliamentaiy  ])hraseology, 
that  it  is  as  notorious  as  the  sun  at 
noon-day,  and  that  the  Courts  of  law 
are  beset  by  needy  scribljjers,  some  of 
whom  are  not  even  connected  with  any 
newspaper,  but  represent  themselves  as 
reporters,  or  as  having  interest  with 
these  protectors  of  character,  of  whole- 
sale dealers  in  defamation.  Hence, 
however,  it  is  that  few  men  have  th*^ 
hardihood  to  defend  their  property  in 
a  court  of  law,  at  the  double  hazard  of 
losing,  not  only  their  property,  by  the 
manceuvres  of  the  profession,  but  their 
character  also,  by  the  manoeuvres  cf 
the  press.  I  have  been  told  that  even 
members  of  parliament,  and  all  publir. 
men,  pay  tribute. 


(English  Magazines,  &e.  for  June.) 

ACROSTICS. — ANAGRAMS.  labour  in  vaiii.     But,  as  there  are  some 

We  have  ever  considered  the   com-  who  delight  in  these  pieces   of  ingenu- 

poition  of  Acrostics,     Double    Acros-  ity,  it  is  well  to  present  a  icw. 

tics,  Anagrams,  and  so  on,  as  so   much  Acrostic  making  is   most  naturalh 
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allied  with  adulation.  When  Bona- 
parte was  in  his  power  and  glory, 
acrostics  were  made  on  his  name,  that 
is,  verses  of  so  many  lines  as  there  are 
letters  in  his  name,  so  that,  at  the  left, 
you  see  the  whole  name.  In  one  of 
them,  he  is,  in  the  first  line,  compared 
to  Brutus,  who  threw  off  the  royal 
voke ;  in  the  second,  to  Octavius,  who 
shut  up  the  temple  of  Janus  ;  in  the 
third,  with  Numa,  who  founded  reh'gion 
on  policy  ;  in  the  fourth,  with  Hanni- 
bal, who  beat  the  new  path  :  in  the 
fifth,  with  Pericles,  who  triumphed 
over  the  Marats  of  Athens  ;  in  the 
sixth,  with  the  valiant  Alexander  ;  in 
the  seventh,  with  Romulus,  who  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  Roman  great- 
ness ;  in  the  eighth,  with  Titus  ;  and, 
as  for  the  ninth  line,  there  still  remain- 
ed an  e,  so  that  was  made  use  of  in  et 
(and) ;  and  all  these  were  united  to 
form  the  hero. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  in  his  philosophy, 
has  this  puerile  method  of  analysing 
the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being.  The 
first  letter,  G,  shews  his  goodness, 
greatness,  and  government ;  O,  his 
omnipotence,  omniscience,  and  omni- 
presence ;  D,  his  duration,  dignity, 
and  distance.  Again,  G  shows  bis 
ghostliness,  gospel,  and  grace  ;  O,  his 
holiness,  (for  H  is  no  letter,)  oblation, 
and  order  established  in  the  creation  ; 
D,  the  diversity  of  his  works,  and  their 
design,  the  delight  of  his  creatures. 

Peter  Le  Loyer  pretended  to  find  in 
Homer  whatever  he  pleased.  He  ac- 
tually boasted,  and  in  print,  that  he 
found  there,  in  one  single  line,  his 
Christian  name,  his  sir-name,  the  name 
of  the  village  in  which  he  was  born, 
the  name  of  the  province  in  which 
that  village  is  situated,  and  the  name 
of  the  kingdom  of  which  that  province 
is  a  part.     (Menage.) 

Some  wiseacres,  in  the  olden  time, 
thought  the  revival  oi  the  term  Great 
Britain  fulfilled  the  old  prediction, 
which  went  thus  : 

When  Hkmpe  is  spun 
England's  done  ! 

The  initials  of  Henry,  Edward,  Mary, 
Philip,  and  Elizabeth,  the  immediate 
predecessors  of  .Tames,  spell  Hemp, 
including  the  final  e  in  that  word,  as 


it  was  usually  then  written  :  which 
final  E  stood  for  Elizabeth,  whose 
reign  was  no  sooner  "  spxwP  out,  or 
completed,  than  James  took  his  new 
title,  and  discontinued  that  of  Eng- 
land, which  word,  England,  was  ac- 
cordingly "  done,^'  or  ended,  as  well  as 
Scotland. 

There  is  a  conceit  of  this  nature 
scratched  on  a  window-pane  at  the 
King's  Head,  Dorking  : 

To  five  and  five  and  fifty-five, 
The  first  of  letters  add, 

It  is  a  thing  that  pleased  a  king-, 
And  made  a  wise  man  mad 

An  ingenious  gentleman  found  out 
that,  by  the  transposition  of  a  iew  let- 
ters, Majochi,  the  witness  against  the 
late  queen,  and  Jachimo,  in  the  Win- 
ter's Tale  of  Shakespeare,  were  the 
same  in  name  and  character. 

CATS. 

Among  the  other  inventions  to 
please  the  town,  which  the  celebrated 
Foote  knew  so  well  how  to  please,  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  play  of  "  The 
Knights,'-  he  arranged  a  feigned  con- 
cert of  vocal  music  between  two  cats, 
in  burlesque  of  the  Italian  opera.  The 
principal  performer  in  this  novel  spe- 
cies of  entertainment  was  a  man  well 
known  at  that  time  by  the  appellation 
of  Cat  Harris,  of  whom  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  is  related  : 

Harris,  being  engaged  by  Foote  for 
this  purpose,  had  attended  several  re- 
hearsals, at  which  his  mewing  gave  in- 
finite satisfaction  to  the  manager  and 
the  performers  :  at  the  last  rehearsal, 
however,  Harris  was  missing  ;  and,  as 
nobody  knew  where  he  lived,  Shuter 
was  prevailed  upon  to  find  him  out.  if 
possible.  He  inquired,  in  vain,  for 
some  time,  and  was  at  length  informed 
that  he  lived  in  a  certain  court  in  the 
Minories  ;  this  information  was  suffi- 
cient for  a  man  of  congenial  talents, 
like  Shuter  ;  for,  the  moment  he  enter- 
ed the  court,  he  set  up  a  cat  solo,  which 
instantly  roused  his  brother  musician 
in  his  garret,  who  answered  him  in  the 
same  tune,  and  then  joined  Shuter  to 
the  opera. 

IIGHTMNG. 

On  the  first  of  May  a  newly  married  cou- 
ple (in  the  duchy  of  Baden)  being  overtaken 
by  a  thunder-storm,  took  shelter  under  a 
walnut  tree,  when  they  were  both  struck 
■with  lightning,  and  killed  on  the  spot 
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ECONOMY. AVARICE. 

Nothing  can  be  more  praiseworthy 
ui  pubhc,  and  particularly  in  private, 
life,  than  a  fair  frugality,  or  discretion 
of  expense.  '  I  have  no  other  notion 
of  economy,  than  that  it  is  the  parent 
of  liberty  and  ease,'  says  Swift  to  Bo- 
lingbroke.  The  proper  disposition 
and  arrangement  of  our  funds,  enables 
us  not  only  to  be  independent,  but  to 
be  useful  to  others  in  the  day  of  their 
need.  Economy,  however,  will  occa- 
sionally run  mad.  On  the  other  hand, 
avarice,  <  the  vice  of  age,'  is  an  insa- 
tiable desire  after  more  gain  than  we 
can  enjoy,  or  is  necessary.  This  sin 
(not  always  a  gentlemanly  failing)  is 
too  often  the  fruit  or  result  of  a  too  risf- 
id  economy  :  one  generates  the  other. 
Bion,  the  sophist,  said,  '  Covetousness 
is  the  root  of  all  evil ;'  a  sentence 
which  has  been  canonized  by  the  great 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  St.  Paul.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  almost  superfluous 
to  say,  that  no  two  things  can  be  more 
different  in  their  nature  than  frugality 
and  covetousness.  True,  posterity 
may  have  cause  of  thankfulness  to 
those  ancestors  who  have  evinced  the 
baser  passion  ;  and,  when  we  dismiss 
motives,  some  fine  charitable  structures, 
which  occasionally  meet  our  eye,  the 
result  of  this  sordidness  of  the  mind, 
almost  tempt  us  to  exclaim,  '  So  long 
as  good  is  done,  no  matter  how  it  is 
done.'  Wretches  in  former  days  used 
thus  to  make  the  amende  honourable 
with  Heaven  :  and  no  one  is  more  wil- 
hng  to  believe  than  ourselves,  that 
'  charity  (in  this  very  literal  sense) cov- 
ereth  a  muhhude  of  sins.'  Even  in 
private  life,  man  is  hobby  horsically 
frugal ;  his  neighbour  perceiving  how 
careful  he  is  in  certain  small  mattere, 
and  in  larger  ones  quite  indifferent. 
An  epicure,  whom  we  have  heard  of, 
would  dine  at  the  Bedford  coffee- 
house. '■'  What  have  you  got  for  din- 
ner, John  ?"  "  Any  thing  you  please 
sir."  "  Oh  !  but  what  vegetables  ?" 
The  waiter  named  the  usual  legumes 
in  season  ;  when  the  gentleman,  after 
having  ordered  two  mutton  chops,  said, 
'•  John  !  have  you  any  cucumbers  ?" 
"  No,  sir,  there  are  not  any,  I  believe, 
yet  produced,  'tis  so  very  early  in  the 
season  5  but,  if  you  please,  I  will  step 


into  the  market,  and  enquire  the  price, 
if  any."  The  waiter  returned,  '•  Why, 
sir,  there  are  a  few,  but  they  are  very 
dear  ;  they  are  a  guinea  apiece."  "  A 
guinea  apiece  !  are  they  small  or 
large  ?"  "  Why,  sir,  they  are  rather 
small."  '*  Then  buy  two."  Just  so 
it  is  with  us  all,  saving  at  one  end,  and 
running  out  at  the  other. 

Mr.  Ostervald,  the  French  banker, 
who  died  in  1790,  hterally  of  want, 
though  worth  c£'l 25,000  sterling,  made 
his  fortune  from  this  beginning;  He 
carried  home  from  a  tavern  every  riight 
ail  the  bottle  corks  he  could  collect, 
and  this  he  continued  lor  eight  years, 
and  at  length  sold  the  collection  for 
twelve  louis  d'ors. 

But  some  possess,  through  their  vast 
avarice,  (for  on  no  other  principle  can 
it  be  accounted  for,)  a  very  itch  for 
thieving.  Cardinal  Angelot  had  such 
an  itch  for  thieving,  that  he  used  to  go 
into  the  stable,  and  steal  the  oats  from 
his  own  horses  ;  but  his  groom,  finding 
a  person  in  the  fact,  thrashed  him 
soundly,  pretending  that  he  did  not 
know  his  master.  We  have  heard  also 
of  a  city  alderman,  since  deceased, 
who  was  detected  robbing  his  own  till. 

January,  1779,  Humphrey  Finna- 
more,  Esq.  a  person  of  seventy  years 
of  age,  and  who  has  an  income  of  up- 
wards of  5001.  a  year,  was  convicted 
of  stealing  five  turkeys,  the  property 
of  Thomas  Humphries,  master  of  the 
Gipsey-house,  near  Norwood. 

In  the  year  1771>  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Eyre  was  observed  to  steal 
three  quires  of  paper  out  of  a  room  iu 
Guildliall ;  and  wiien  his  lodgings  were 
searched,  more  of  the  same  sort  (which 
had  been  privately  marked)  was  found. 
He  was  brought  up  for  trial,  November 
1st.  John  Eyre,  Esq.  pleaded  guilty. 
and  threw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of 
the  Court :  He  was  sentenced  to  be 
transported.  This  sordid  wretch  is 
said  to  have  been  worth,  at  the  time  of 
committing  so  base  and  shameful  au 
act,  at  least  thirty  thousand  pounds. 

Many  years  since,  an  old  man  stand- 
ing at  the  fire-side  of  the  Three  per 
Cent  's  Office  of  the  Bank,  was  ob- 
served to  pick  up  the  coals  and  put 
them  in  his  pocket,  and  afterwards 
went  to  the  books,  and   received  his 
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dividend  upon  OOOI.  He  was  carried 
befoie  a  magistrate,  where  the  coals 
were  taken  out  of  his  pocket. 

ORIGIN  OF  "  Lloyd's  " 
One  of  the  most  important  local  objects 
in  the  commerce  of  this  enterprising-  coun- 
try, and  indeed  of  the  globe  itself,  is  Lloyd's 
Coffee  House,  a  name  which  it  derived 
from  thfi  first  person  who  kept  it,  and  who 
little  imagined  that  it  would  progressively 
acquire  such  a  celebrity  in  the  auuais 
of  the  commercial   world. 


The  Coffee  House  is  also  a  central  poiuf 
of  political  information,  because  the  min- 
isters, knowing  its  importance,  select  and 
appropriate  this  place  as  the  medium  of 
conveying  the  first  intelligence  of  every  na- 
tional concern ;  and  the  tidings,  whether 
good  or  bad,  flow  as  from  an  original 
source  to  the  public  in  general.  Indeed  it 
has  now  enjoyed  this  distinction  so  long, 
that  whenever  a  rumour  is  in  circulation, 
to  say,  "  We  have  it  from  Lloyd's,"  gives  it 
a  currency  and  sanction  to  which  it  would 
not  otherwise  be  entitled. 


From  tlie  new  Poem  »/•'•  The  Bridal  of  Caolchairnj 
by  John,  Hay  Allan,  Esq. 

Day  breaks  on  the  mountain; 

Light  breaks  on  the  storm, 

The  sun  from  the  shower 

Glints  silent  and  warm  ; 

But  dark  is  the  hour 

Of  grief  on  my  soul, 

There's  no  morn  to  awake  it, 

No  beam  to  console. 

The  hawk's  to  his  corrai, 

The  dove's  to  her  nest. 

The  ^\:Qy  wolf's  to  greenwood. 

The  fox  to  his  rest. 

But  even  and  morrow 

Are  wakeful  to  me, 

There's  no  rest  for  my  sorrow, 

No  sleep  for  my  ce. 

O  lily  of  England, 

O  Ladye  my  love, 

How  fair  is  the  sunbeam 

Th}'  bower  above  ! 

But  bright  be  thy  blasscm, 

And  reckless  thy  glee. 

And  crossed  not  thy  bosom 

With  sorrow  for  me. 

We  have  met  in  delight, 

We  have  deemed  ne'er  to  sever, 

We  have  loved  in  despair, — 

W'e  have  parted  for  ever  ! 

But  yet  there's  a  rest 

To  the  mournful  is  given, 

We  shall  sleep  on  its  breast, 

And  awaken  in  heaven. 


SONG. 
By  John  Clare. 
1. 
The  morning  hours  the  stm  beguiles, 

With  glories  brightly  blooming  ; 
The  flower  and  summer  meet  in  smiles^ 

And  so  I've  met  with  woman. 
But  suns  must  set  with  dewy  eve, 

And  leave  the  scene  deserted  ; 
And  flowers  must  with  the  summer  leave. 
So  I  and  Mary  parted. 
2. 
OMary,  I  did  meet  thy  smile, 

When  passion  was  discreetest ; 
And  thou  didst  win  my  heart  the  wliile, 
When  woman  seem'd  the  sweetest ; 


When  joys  were  felt  that  cannot  speak, 

And  memory  cannot  smother. 
When  love's  first  beauty  flushed  thy  cheek, 

That  never  warm'd  another. 
3. 
Those  eyes  that  then  my  passion  blest, 

That  burn'd  in  love's  expression  ; 
That  bosom  where  I  then  could  rest^ 

And  now  have  no  possession  ; 
These  waken  still  in  memory 

Sad  ceaseless  thought.'?  about  the*-, 
That  say  how  blest  I've  been  with  thee, 

And  how  I  am  without  thee. 


LINES    BY    SCHILLER. 

Athwart  the  city's  streets, 

With  wailing  in  her  train, 

Misfortune  strides  j 

Watchful  she  marks 

The  homes  of  men  : 

To-day  at  this, 
To-morrow  at  yon  other  door,  slie  knocks. 

But  misses  none. 

Sooner  or  later  comes 

Some  messenger  of  woe 
To  every  threshold,  where  the  living  dwell. 

When  at  the  seasons  fall 

The  leaves  decay. 

When  to  the  grave  is  borne 

The  hoary  head. 

Calm  nature  but  obeys 

Her  ancient  law. 
And  man  respects  her  everlasting  marcFl. 

But  man  must  also  learn. 

To  expect  in  earthly  life 

Unusual  strokes  of  fate 

Murder,  with  violent  hand. 

May  tear  the  holiest  bond. 

And  in  his  Stygian  boat 
Death  may  bear  off  the  blooming  form  of 

youth. 
When  towering  clouds  o'erswarth  the  sky. 
When  loudly  bellowing  thunders  roll, 
Each  heart  in  secret  owns 
The  fearful  might  of  fate. 
But  e'en  from  cloudless  heights 
Can  kindling  lightnings  plunge  ; 
E'en  in  the  sunny  day 
Bale-breathing  plagues  may  lurk. 
Fix  not  on  transient  good 
Thy  trusty  heart  : 

Let  him  who  has,  prepare  to  learn  to  love 
Him  who  is  happy  learn  to  bend  ! 
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THE    COOK  3    ORACLE. 

[The  Editors  are  induced  to  insert  the  following  article  from  a  perfect  conviction  that 
they  cannot  give  to  their  readers  any  sulyect  more  pertinent,  more  useful,  or  more  en- 
tertaining. Every  house-keeper  particularly  must  be  gratified  by  economical  observa- 
tion, and  advice,  and  Dr.  Kitchincr  seems  qualified  to  give  them  to  the  life  ;  for  his 
Cook's  Oracle  has  received  the  Diploma  in  England  as  a  superior  treatise  on  the  Culi- 
nary Art,  and  four  Edition  within  little  more  than  two  years  tell  louder,  than  any  rec- 
ommendation, of  its  intrinsic  value.  We  believe,  farther,  that  this  is  the  first  book  oa 
Cookery  that  has  ever  found  notice  or  remark  in  the  circle  of  the  Sciences  ;  and  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannia  in  the  Supplement  cannot  omit  recommending  it  as  a  first  rate 
work  of  the  kind,  and  as  one  that  ought  to  be  ia  the  possession  of  all  families.  The 
Book  is  now  published  in  Boston,  by  the  printers  of  the  Atheneum,  and  they  are  con- 
fident that  all  who  will  read  the  author's  remarks  that  follow,  must  possess  a  woik 
which  "  comes  home  to  all  men's  businesses  and  bosoms." — Editors.] 


\  MONG  the  multitude  of  caii.ses 
•^^  which  concur  to  impair  Health, 
and  produce  Disease,  the  most  general 
is  the  improper  qualit}  of  our  Food, 
this,  most  frequently,  arises  from  the 
injudicious  manner  in  which  it  is 
prepared  ; — yet,  strange,  "  passing 
strange,"  this  is  the  only  one,  for  which 
a  remedy  has  not  been  sought ; — and 
few  persons  bestow  half  so  much  at- 
tention on  the  preservation  of  their 
own  Health, — as  they  daily  devote  to 
that  of  their  Dogs  and  Horses. 

The  observations  of  the  Guardians 
of  Health  respecting  Regimen,  &c. 
have  formed  no  more  than  a  Catalogue 
of  those  articles  of  Food,  which  they 
have  considered  most  proper  for  par- 
ticular Constitutions. 

Some  jMedical  writers,  have  "  in 
good  set  terms"  warned  us  against  the 
pernicious  effects  of  improper  Diet  ; 
but  not  One  has  been  so  kind,  as  to 
take  the  trouble  to  direct  us  how  to 
prepare  food  properly. 

The  Editor  has  endeavoured  to  write 
his  Receipts   so  plainly,  that  they  may 
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be  as  easily  understood  in  the  Kitch- 
en as  He  trusts  they  will  be  relished 
in  the  Dining  Room — and  has  been 
more  ambitious  to  present  to  the  Pub- 
lic, a  Work  which  will  contribute  to 
the  daily  Comfort  of  All — than  to 
seem  elaborately  Scientific. 

The  practical  part  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  Kitchen,  is  certainly  not  the 
most  agreeable  ; — Gastrology  has  its 
full  share  of  those  great  impediments  to 
all  great  improvements  in  scientific 
pursuits, — the  prejudices  of  the  Igno- 
rant,— and  tlie  misrepresentations  of 
the  Envious. 

Tlie  Sagacity  to  comprehend  and 
estimate  the  importance  of  uncontem- 
plated improvement — is  confined  lo  the 
very  k\v.  on  whom  Nature  has  bestow- 
ed a  suflicient  degree  of  perfection  of 
tlie  Sense  which  is  to  measure  it ; — the 
candour  to  make  a  fair  report  of  it  is 
still  more  uncommon, — and  the  kind- 
ness to  encourage  it  cannot  often  be 
expected  from  those,  whose  most  vital 
interest  it  is  to  prevent  the  develope- 
meutofthat  by   wJiirh  their  own  im- 
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portance — perhaps  their  only  means  of 
Existence — may  be  for  ever  eclipsed — 
so  as  Pope  says — 

"  All    fear, — None  aid  you, — and  Few  un- 
derstand." 

Improvements  in  Agriculture  and 
the  Breed  of  Cattle  have  been  encour- 
aged by  Premiums.  Those  who  have 
obtained  them,  have  been  hailed  as 
benefactors  to  Society  ; — but  the  Art 
of  making  use  of  these  means  of 
ameliorating  Life,  and  supporting  a 
healthi/  Existence — Cookery, — has 
been  neglectedj. 

While  the  cultivators  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials are  distinguished  and  rewarded, 
— the  attempt  to  improve  the  proces- 
ses, without  which,  neither  Vegetable 
nor  Animal  substances  are  fit  for  the 
food  of  Man  (astonishing  to  say),  has 
been  ridiculed, — as  unworthy  the  atten- 
tion of  a  rational  Being  !  !  ! 

This  most  useful  Art, — which  the 
Editor  has  chosen  to  endeavour  to  il- 
lustrate, because  nobody  else  has — and 
because  he  knew  not  how  he  could  em- 
ploy some  leisure  hours  more  benefi- 
cially for  Mankind, — than  to  teach 
them  to  combine  the  utile  with  the 
dulce,  and  to  increase  their  pleasures, 
without  impairing  their  Heahh  or  im- 
poverishing their  Fortune — has  been 
for  many  Years  his  favourite  employ- 
ment, and  "  The  Art  op  invigora- 
ting AND  PROLONGING  Life,  by  Diet 
AND  Regimen,"  &c.  and  this  Work, 
— have  insensibly  become  repositories, 
for  whatever  Observations  he  has 
made,  which  he  thought  would  make 
us — Live  happier  or  Live  longer. 

The  Editor  has  considered  the  Art 
of  Cookery,  not  merely  as  a  mechan- 
ical operation,  fit  only  for  working 
Cooks— but  as  the  Analeptic  part  of 
the  Art  of  Physic. 

*  How  best  the  fickle  fabric  to  support 

<  Of  mortal  man, — in  healthful  body  how 

*  A  healthful  mind,  the  longest  to  maintain,' 

is  an  Occupation — neither  unbecoming 
nor  unworthy  Philosophers  of  the 
highest  class  : — such  only  can  compre- 
hend its  Importance, — which  amounts 
to  no  less,  than  not  only  the  enjoyment 
of  the  present  moment,  but  the  more 
precious  advantage,  of  improving  and 


preserving  Health,  and  prolonging 
Life — which  depend  on  duly  replen- 
ishing the  daily  waste  of  the  human 
frame  with  materials  which  are  preg- 
nant with  Nutriment,  and  easy  of  Di- 
gestion. 

If  Medici7ie  be  ranked  among  those 
Arts  which  dignify  their  Professors — 
Cookery  may  lay  claim  to  an  equal,  if 
not  a  superior  distinction  ; — to  pre- 
vent  Diseases,  is  surely  a  more  ad- 
vantageous Art  to  Mankind,  than  to 
cure  them.  "  Physicians  should  be 
good  Cooks,  at  least  in  Theory." — Dr. 
Mandeville  on  Hypochondriasis. 

The  learned  Dr.  Arbuthnot  ob- 
serves in  the  preface  to  his  Essay  on 
Aliment,  that  '"'  the  choice  and  meas- 
ure of  the  materials  of  which  our  Body 
is  composed,  and  what  we  take  daily 
by  Pounds,  is  at  least  of  as  much  im- 
portance, as  what  we  take  seldom,  and 
only  by  grains  and  spoonsful." 

Those  in  whom  the  Organ  of  Taste 
is  obtuse, — or  who  have  been  brought 
up  in  the  happy  habit  of  being  content 
with  humble  fare, — whose  Health  is  so 
firm,  that  it  needs  no  artificial  adjust- 
ment ;  who,  with  the  appetite  of  a 
Cormorant,  have  the  digestion  of  an 
Ostrich, — and  eagerly  devour  whatever 
is  set  before  them,  without  asking  any 
questions  about  what  it  is,  and  how  it 
has  been  prepared — may  perhaps  im- 
agine that  the  Editor  has  sometimes 
been  rather  overmuch  refining  the 
business  of  the  Kitchen. 

"  Where  Ignorance   is  bliss, — 'tis  Folly   to 
be  wise." 

But,  few  are  so  fortunate,  as  to  be 
trained  up  to  understand  how  well  it 
is  worth  their  while  to  cultivate  such 
habits  of  Spartan  forbearance, — we 
cannot  perform  our  duty  in  registering 
wholesome  precepts,  in  a  higher  degree 
than  by  disarming  Luxury  of  its  sting 
— and  making  the  refinements  of 
Modern  Cookery  minister  not  merely- 
to  sensual  gratification,  but  at  the  same 
time  support  the  substantial  excite- 
ment of  "  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano." 

The  Delicate  and  the  Nervous,  who 
have  unfortunately  a  sensitive  palate, 
and  have  been  accustomed  to  a  luxuri- 
ous variety  of  savoury  Sauces,  and 
highly  seasoned  Viands — Tliose  wh© 
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from  the  infirmity  of  Age,  are  becoine 
incapable  of  correcting  habits,  created 
by  absurd  indulgence  in  Youth,  are  en- 
titled to  some  consideration — and  for 
their  sake,  the  Elements  of  Opsology 
are  explained  in  the  most  intelligible 
manner. 

By  reducing  Culinary  operations  to 
something  like  a  certainty,  an  Invalid 
will  be  less  indebted  to  chance,  or  the 
caprice  of  careless  attendants,  &c. 
whether  he  shall  recover — and  Live 
long,  and  comfortably,  or  speedily  Die 
of  Starvation  in  the  midst  of  Plenty. 

These  Rules  and  orders  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  business  of  the  Kitchen 
have  been  extremely  beneficial  to  the 
Editor's  own  Health  and  Comfort. 
He  hopes  they  will  be  equally  so  to 
others, — they  will  help  those  who  en- 
joy Health,  to  preserve  it — teach  those 
who  have  delicate  and  irritable  Stom- 
achs, how  to  keep  them  in  good  tem- 
per— and  with  a  little  discretion  enable 
them  to  indulge  occasionally,  not  only 
with  impunity,  but  with  advantage,  in 
all  those  alimentary  pleasures  which  a 
rational  Epicure  can  desire. 

There  is  no  question  more  frequent- 
ly asked — or  which  a  Medical  man 
finds  more  difficulty  in  answering  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Himself  and  his  Pa- 
tient than —  What  do  you  loish  me  to 
eat  ? 

The  most  judicious  choice  of  Ali- 
ment will  avail  nothing,  unless  the 
Culinary  preparation  of  it  be  equally 
judicious. — How  often  is  the  skill  of  a 
pains-taking  Physician  counteracted  by 
want  of  corresponding  attention  to  the 
preparation  of  Food — and  the  poor 
Patient,  instead  of  deriving  Nourish- 
ment— is  distressed  by  Indigestion. 

Parmentier,  in  his  Code  Pliarma- 
ceutique,  has  given  a  chapter  on  the 
preparation  of  Food — some  of  the  fol- 
lowing Receipts  are  offered  as  an  hum- 
ble attempt  to  form  a  sort  of  Appen- 
dix TO  THE  Phar.macopceia — like 
pharmaceutic  prescriptions  they  are 
precisely  adjusted  by  weight  and 
measure,  — and  in  future,  by  ordering 
such  Receipts  of  the  Cook's  Oracle 
as  appear  adapted  to  the  case — the 
recovery  of  the  Patient,  and  the  credit 
of  the  Physician,  as  far  as  relates  to 
the  administration  of  Aliment, — need 


no  longer  depend  on  the  discretion  of 
the  Cook. — For  instance  :  Mutton 
Broth,  Toast  and  Water,  Water  Gru- 
el, Beef  Tea,  and  Portable  Soup. 
This  concentrated  Essence  of  Meat — 
will  be  found  a  great  acquisition  to  the 
comfort  of  the  Army — the  Navy — the 
Traveller — and  the  Invalid — by  dis- 
solving half  an  Ounce  of  it  in  half  a 
pint  of  hot  water,  you  have  in  a  few 
minutes,  half  a  Pint  of  good  Broth 
for  three  halfpence. 

He  has  also  circumstantially  detail- 
ed the  easiest,  least  expensive,  and 
most  salubrious  methods  of  preparing 
those  highly  finished  Soups — Sauces — 
Ragouts — and  piquante  relishes,which 
the  most  ingenious  "  Otficers  of  the 
Mouth,"  have  invented  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  thorough  bred  "  Grands  Gour- 
niands.^' 

It  has  been  his  aim,  to  render  Food 
acceptable  to  the  Palate, — without  be- 
ing expensive  to  the  Purse,  or  offensive 
to  the  Stomach — nourishing  without 
being  inflammatory,  and  savoury  with- 
out being  surfeiting, — constantly  en- 
deavouring to  hold  the  balance  even 
between  the  agreeable  and  the  whole- 
some— the  Epicure  and  the  Economist. 
Li  this  Edition,  which  is  almost 
entirely  re-written, — He  has  not  print- 
ed one  Receipt — that  has  not  been 
proved  in  His  oicn  Kitchen — which 
has  not  been  approved  by  several  of 
the  most  accomplished  Cooks  in  this 
Kingdom — and  has  moreover,  beeift 
eaten  with  unanimous  applause  by  a 
Committee  of  Taste,  composed  of 
some  of  the  most  illustrious  Gastroph- 
olists  of  this  luxurious  Metropolis. 

The  Editor  has  been  materially  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  Henry  Osborne,  the 
excellent  Cook  to  the  late  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  : — that  worthy  President  of  the 
Royal  Society  was  so  sensible  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject  the  Editor 
was  investigating — that  he  sent  his 
Cook  to  assist  him  in  his  arduous  task 
— and  many  of  the  Receipts  in  this 
Edition,  are  much  improved  by  his 
suggestions  and  corrections. 

This  is  the  onhj  English  Coolcerj/ 
Book  which  has  been  written  from  the 
Real  Experiments  of  a  Housekeeper, 
for  the  benefit  of  Housekeepers,— 
which    the  reader  will  soon  perceive^ 
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by  the  minute  attention  that  has  been 
employed  to  elucidate  and  improve  the 
Art  of  Plain  Cooke ry, — detailing 
many  particulars  and  precautions, 
which  may  at  first  appear  frivolous — 
but  Avhich  experience  will  prove  to  be 
essential — to  teach  a  common  Cook 
how  to  provide,  and  to  prepare  com- 
mon Food so  frugally,  and  so  per- 
fectly, that  the  plain  Family  Fare  of 
the  most  Economical  Housekeeper 
may,  with  scarce!}?  any  additional 
trouble — be  a  satisfaccori/  Entertain- 
ment fo}-  an  Epicure  or  an  Invalid. 

By  an  attentive  consideration  of 
"  THE  Rudiments  op  Cookery,"  and 
the  respective  Receipts — the  most  ig- 
norant Novice  in  the  business  of  the 
Kitchen — may  work  with  the  utmost 
facility  and  certainty  of  success, — and 
soon  become  a  Good  Cook. 

Will  all  the  other  Books  of  Cookery 
that  ever  were  printed  do  this  ? — The 
Editor  has  patiently  pioneered  through 
upwards  of  Two  Hundred  Cookery 
Books,  before  he  set  about  recording 
these  results  of  his  own  Experiments  ! 
Store  Sauces  and  many  articles 
of  Domestic  Comfort,  which  are  ex- 
travagantly expensive  to  purchase,  and 
can  very  seldom  be  procured  genuine 
— He  has  given  plain  directions  how 
to  prepare  at  Home — of  infinitely  finer 
flavour,  and  considerably  cheaper  than 
they  can  be  obtained  ready-made. 

The  Receipts  are  no)  a  mere  mar- 
rowless  collection  of  shreds,  and  patch- 
es, and  cuttings,  and  pastings  ; — but 
a  bona  fide  register  of  Practical  Facts, 
— accumulated  by  a  perseverance  not 
to  be  subdued,  or  evaporated,  by  the 
igniferous  terrors  of  a  Roasting  Fire  in 
the  Dog-days, — in  defiance  of  the  odo- 
riferous and  califacient  repellents,  of 
Roasting, — Boiling, — Frying, — and 
Broiling  : — moreover,  the  author  has 
submitted  to  a  labour  no  preceding 
Cookery-Bookmaker,  perhaps,  ever  at- 
tempted to  encounter — having  eaten 
each  Receipt,  before  he  set  it  down  in 
his  book. 

They  have  all  been  heartily  welcom- 
ed by  a  sufTiciently  well  educated  Pal- 
ate, and  a  rather  fastidious  Stomach  ; 
— perhaps  this  certificate  of  the  recep- 
tion of  the  respective  preparations — • 
v.'ill  partly  apologize  for  the  Book  con- 


taining a  smaller  number  of  them,  than 
preceding  writers  on  this  gratifying  sub- 
ject, have  transcribed, — for  the  amuse- 
ment of  "  every  man's  Master,"  the 
STOMACH. 

Numerous  as  are  the  Receipts  in 
former  Books,  they  vary  litde  from 
each  other,  except  in  the  name  given 
to  them  ;  the  processes  of  Cookery  are 
very  few, — I  have  endeavoured  to  de- 
scribe each,  in  so  plain  and  circum- 
stantial a  manner,  as  1  hope  will  be 
easily  understood,  even  by  the  Ama- 
teur, who  is  unacquainted  with  the 
practical  part  of  Culinary  concerns. 

Old  Housekeepers  may  think  I 
have  been  tediously  minute  on  many 
points,  which  may  appear  trifling  ; — 
rny  Predecessors  seem  to  have  consid- 
ered the  Rudiments  of  Cookery 
quite  unworthy  of  attention.  These 
little  delicate  distinctions,  constitute  all 
the  difiference  between  a  common  and 
an  elegant  Table,  and  are  not  trifles  to 
the  Young  Housekeeper,  who  must 
learn  them  either  IVom  the  communi- 
cation of  others, — or  blunder  on  till  his 
own  slowly-accumulating  and  dear- 
bought  experience  teaches  him. 

A  wish  to  save  Time,  Trouble,  and 
Money,  to  inexperienced  Housekeepers 
and  Cooks, — and  to  bring  the  enjoy- 
ments and  indulgences  of  the  Opulent 
within  reach  of  the  middle  Ranks  of 
Society, — were  my  motives  for  pub- 
lishing this  book  ; — I  could  accomplish 
it,  only  by  supposing  the  Reader, 
(when  he  first  opens  it,)  to  be  as  igno- 
rant of  Cookery, — as  1  was  when  I 
first  thought  of  writing  on  the  subject. 

I  have  done  my  best  to  contribute  to 
the  comfort  of  my  fellow  creatures  : — 
by  a  careful  attention  to  the  directions 
herein  given,  the  most  ignorant  may 
easily  learn  to  prejjare  Food — not  only 
in  an  agreeable  and  wholesome, — but 
in  an  elegant  and  economical  manner. 

This  task,  seems  to  have  been  left 
for  me,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  col- 
lect and  communicate  in  the  clearest 
and  most  intelligible  manner,  the  whole 
of  the  heretofore  abstruse  ^iysteries  of 
the  Culinary  Art ;  which  are  herein,  I 
hope,  so  plainly  developed,  that  the 
most  inexperienced  student  in  the  oc- 
cult Art  of  Cookery,  may  ivork  from 
my  Receipts,  with  the  utmost  facility. 
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I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  extreme 
difficulty,  of  teaching  those  who  are 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  subject, 
and  of  explaining  my  ideas  effectually 
by  mere  Receipts,  to  those  who  never 
shook  hands  with  a  Stewpan. 

Our  neighbours  in  France,  are  so 
justly  famous  for  their  skill  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Kitchen,  that  the  adage 
says,  "  as  many  Frenclimen,  as  many 
Cooks^  Surrounded  as  they  are  by  a 
profusion  of  the  most  delicious  Wines, 
and  seducing  Liquors,  offering  every 
temptation  to  render  drunkenness  de- 
lightful, yet  a  tippling  Frenchman  is  a 
*"'  rara  avis." 

They  know  how  so  easily  to  keep 
Life  in  suftident  repair  by  good  eating, 
that  they  require  little  or  no  screwing 
up  with  hquid  StimuU. — This  accounts 
for  that  ''  toujours  gai,"  and  happy 
equilibrium  of  the  animal  spirits,  which 
they  enjoy  with  more  regularity  than 
any  people  : — their  elastic  Stomachs 
unimpaired  by  Spirituous  Liquors, 
digest  vigorously,  the  food  they  saga- 
ciously prepare  and  render  easily  as- 
similable, by  cooking  it  sufficiently, — 
wisely  contriving  to  get  half  the  work 
of  the  Stomach  done  bv  Fire  and  Wa- 
ter, till — 

"  The  tender  morsels  on  the  palate  melt, 
"  And  all  the  force  of  Cookery  is  felt." 

The  cardinal   virtues   of  Cookery, 

^•'  CLEANLINESS,  FRUGALITY,  NOURISH- 
MENT, AND  PALATEABLENESS,"  pre- 
side over  each  preparation  ;  for  1  have 
not  presumed  to  insert  a  single  compo- 
sition, without  previously  obtaining  the 
'•  imprimatur''  of  an  enlightened  and 
indefatigable    "  COMMITTEE    OF 


TASTE,"  (composed  of  thovough-bred 
GRANDS  GOURMANDS  ofihe  first  magni- 
tude,) whose  cordial  co-operation  I 
cannot  too  highly  praise ;  and  here  do 
I  most  gratefully  record  the  unremit- 
ting^ zeal  they  manifested  during  their 
arduous  progressof  proving  the  respec- 
tive Recipes, — they  were  so  truly  phi- 
losophically and  disinterestedly  regard- 
less of  the  wear  and  tear  of  teeth  and 
stomach,  that  their  Labour  appeared 
a  Pleasure  tt?  them. — Their  laudable 
perseverance,-^which  has  enabled  me 
to  give  the  inexperienced  Amateur  an 
unerring  and  economicaHiiuide,  how.  to 
excite  as  much  pleasure  as  possible  on 
the  Palate,  and  occasion  as  httle  trou- 
ble as  possible  to  the  Principal  Viscera, 
— has  hardly  been  exceeded  by  those 
determined  spirits  who  lately  in  the 
Polar  expedition  braved  the  other  ex- 
treme of  temperature,  &c.  in  spite  of 
Wliales,  Bears,  Icebergs,  and  Starva- 
tion. 

Every  attention  has  been  paid  in 
directing  the  proportions  of  the  Com- 
positions, not  merely  to  make  them  in- 
viting to  the  Appetite,  but  agreeable 
and  useful  to  the  Stomach  ; — nourish- 
ing without  being  inflammatory,  and 
savoury  without  being  surfeiting. 

I  have  written  principally  for  those 
who  make  Nourishment  the  chief  end 
of  Eating*,  and  do  not  desire  to  pro- 
voke Appetite,  beyond  the  powers  and 
necessities  of  Nature  ; — proceeding 
however  on  the  purest  Epicurean  prin- 
ciples of  indulging  the  Palate,  as  far 
as  it  can  be  done  without  injury  or  of- 
fence to  the  Stomach. — and  forbidding 
nothing,  but  what  is  absolutely  un- 
friendlv  to  ilealth.t 


*  I  wish  most  heartily  that  the  restorative  process  was  performed  by  us  poor  mortals, 
in  as  easy  and  simple  a  manner,  as  it  is  in  "the  Cuokin<i:  Jtiiinwls  in  the  Moon,"  who 
••lose  no  time  at  their  meals  ;  but  open  their  left  side,  and  place  the  wliole  quantity  at 
once  in  their  stomachs,  then  shut  it,  till  tiie  same  day  in  the  next  month,  for  they  never 
indulge  themselves  with  food  more  than  twelve  times  in  a  year."  See  Baiion  MuxcHAUsiis's 
Travels. 

Pleasing  the  Palate  is  the  majn  end  in  most  books  of  Cookery,  but  is  ii  my  aim  to  blend 
the  toothsome  u-lih  the  u-hohsuine  ;  for,  after  ail, however  thebaic  Gourmand  may  at  first 
differ  from  me  in  opinion,  the  latter  is  the  chief  concern;  since  if  he  be  even  so'eniirely 
devoted  to  the  pleasure  of  eating,  as  to  think  of  no  other,  still  the  care  of  liis  Health  be- 
comes part  of  that  ;   if  he  is  Sick,  he  cannot  relish  his  Food. 

t  "  Although  air  is  more  immediately  necessary  to  life  than  food,  the  knowledge  of  the 
latter  seems  of  more  importance  ;  it  admits  certainly  of  great  variety,  aiul  a  choice  is 
more  frequently  in  our  power.  A  very  spare  and  simple  dirt  has  commonly  been  rec- 
ommended as  most  conducive  to  Health  ; — but  it  would  be  more  beneficial  to"  mankind  if 
we  could  show  them  that  a  pleasant  and  varied  ditt,  was  equally  consistent  with  health; 
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This  is  by  no  means  so  difficult  a 
task,  as  some  gloomy  philosophers  (un- 
initiated in  culinary  science)  have  tried 
to  make  the  world  believe — who  seem 
to  have  delighted  in  persuading  you, 
that  every  thing  that  is  nice  must  be 
noxious  ;  and  that  every  thing  that  is 
nasty,  is  wholesome. 

But  as  worthy  Will  Shakspeare 
declared  he  never  found  a  philosopher 
who  could  endure  the  Tooth-ach  pa- 
tiently,— the  Editor  protests  that  he  has 
not  yet  overtaken  one,  who  did  not 
love  a  Feast. 

Those  Cynical  Slaves, — who  are  so 
silly, — as  to  suppose  it  unbecoming  a 
wise  man,  to  indulge  in  the  common 
comforts  of  Life — should  be  answered 
in  the  words  of  the  French  philosopher, 
"  Hey — What — do  you  Philosophers 
eat  dainties  ?"  said  a  gay  Marquess. 
"  Doyou  think,'"  replied  Descartes, 
*'  that  God  made  good  things  only  for 
Fools  ?" 

Every  individual,  who  is  not  per- 
fectly imbecile  and  void  of  understand- 
ing, is  an  Epicure  in  his  own  way — the 
Epicures  in  boiling  of  Potatoes  are  in- 
numerable— the  perfecting  of  all  en- 
joyment depends  on  the  perfection  of 
the  faculties  of  the  Mind  and  Body— 
the  Temperate  man,  is  the  greatest 
Epicure, — and  the  only  true  V'olaptii- 
ary. 

The  Pleasures  of  the  Table, 
have  been  highly  appreciated,  and 
carefully  cuUivated  in  all  Countries — 
and  in  all  Ages, — and  in  spite  of  all 
the  Stoics, — every  one  will  allow  they 
are  the  first  and  the  last  we  enjoy, — 
and  those  we  taste  the  oftenest,— above 
a  Thousand  times  in  a  Year,  every 
Year  in  our  Lives  !  !  ! 


The  Stomach,  is  the  mainspring  of 
our  System,— if  it  be  not  sufficiently 
wound  up  to  warm  the  Heart,  and  sup- 
port the  Circulation, — the  whole  busi- 
ness of  Life,  will  in  proportion  be  in- 
effectively performed,— we  can  neither 
Think  with  precision, — Sleep  with 
tranquillity,™  ii^a^^  with  vigour,— or 
sit  down  with  comfort. 

There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
ving, that  it  influences  (much  more 
than  people  in  general  imagine)  all  our 
actions  : — the  destiny  of  Nations  has 
often  depended  upon  the  more  or  less 
laborious  digestion  of  a  Prime  Minis- 
ter— see  a  very  curious  Anecdote  in 
the  Memoirs  of  Count  Zinzendorf  in 
Dodsley's  Annual  Register  for  1762. 

The  philosopher  Pythagoras,  seems 
to  have  been  extremely  nice  in  eating,— 
among  his  absolute  injunctions  to  his 
disciples,  he  commands  them,  to  "  ab- 
stain from  Beans." 

This  ancient  Sage,  has  been  imitated 
by  the  learned  who  have  discoursed  oa 
this  subject  since — who  are  liberal  of 
their  negative — and  niggardly  (ni  their 
positive  precepts— in  the  ratio,  tliat  it 
is  easier  to  tell  you  not  to  do  this,  than 
to  teach  you  how  to  do  that. 

Our  great  English  moralist  Dr.  S. 
Johnson,  his  biographer  Boswell  tells 
us,  "  was  a  man  of  very  nice  discern- 
ment in  the  science  of  Cookery,"  and 
talked  of  good  eating,  with  uncommon 
satisfaction.  "  Some  people,"  said 
he,  "  have  a  foolish  way  of  not  mind- 
ing, or  pretending  not  to  mind  what 
they  eat :  for  my  part,  I  mind  my  Bell^^ 
very  studiously  and  very  carefully,  and 
I  look  upon  it,  that  he  who  does  not 
mind  his  Belly,  will  hardly  mind  any 
thing  else. " 


as  the  very  strict  regimen  of  Arnard,  or  the  Miller  of  Essex.  These  and  other  abstemious 
people,  who,  havin":  experienced  the  greatest  extremities  of  bad  health,  were  driven  to 
temperance  as  their  last  resource,  may  run  »ut  in  praises  of  a  simple  diet ;  but  the  proba- 
bility is,  that  nothing  but  the  dread  of  former  sufferings  could  have  given  them  the  resolu- 
tion to  persevere  in  so  strict  a  course  of  abstinence  ;  which,  persons  who  are  in  health, 
and  have  no  such  apprehension,  could  not  be  induced  to  undertake,  or,  if  they  did, 
would  not  long  continue. 

"  In  ail  cases,  great  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  weakness  of  human  nature  ;  the 
desires  and  appetites  of  mankind,  must  to  a  certain  degree  be  gratified,  and  the  man 
who  wishes  to  be  most  useful,  will  imitate  the  indulgent  Parent,  who  whilst  he  endeavours 
to  promote  the  true  interests  of  his  children,  allows  them  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  those 
innocent  pleasures  which  they  take  delight  in.  If  it  could  be  pointed  out  to  mankind,  that 
some  articles  used  as  food  were  hurtful,  while  others  were  in  their  nature  innocent,  and 
that  the  latter  were  numerous,  various,  and  pleasant,  they  might,  perhaps,  be  induced  to 
forego  those  which  were  hurtful,  and  confine  themselves  to  those  which  were  innocent." 
— See  Dr.  Stark's  Experiments  on  Diet. 
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The  Dr.  might  liave  said,  cannot 
luind  any  thing  else — the  energy  of 
our  Brains  is  sadly  dependent  on  the 
behaviourof  our  Bowels* — those  who 
say  'Tis  no  matter  what  we  eat  or 
what  we  drink, — may  as  well  sav,  'Tis 
no  matter  whether  we  eat,  or  whether 
we  drink. 

The  following  Anecdote  I  copy  from 
Boswell's  Life  q/"  Johnson. 

Johnson. — I  could  write  a  better 
Book  of  Cookery  than  has  ever  yet 
been  written  ; — it  should  be  a  book  on 
philosophical  principles. — I  would  tell 
what  is  the  best  Butcher's  Meat— the 
proper  season  of  different  Vegetables — 
and  then,  how  to  roast,  and  boil,  and 
to  compound. 

Dilly.—Mrs.  Glasse's  CooJcery, 
which  is  the  best,  was  written  by  Dr. 
Hill. 

Johnson,—Wel\,  Sir— this  shows  how 
much  better  the  subject  of  Cookery 
may  be  treated  by  a  Philosopher  ;— but 
yor  shnll  see  what  a  book  of  Cookery 
I  shall  make,  and  shall  agree  with  Mr. 
Dilly  for  the  Copyright. 

Miss  Seward. — That  would  be  Her- 
cules with  the  distaff  indeed  ! — 

Johnson.— No,  Madam ;  Women 
can  spin  very  well, — but  they  cannot 
make  a  good  Book  of  Cookery. 

Mr.  B.  adds,  I  never  knew  a  man 
who  relished  good  eating  more  than  he 
did  :  when  at  Table,  he  was  totally 
absorbed  in  the  business  of  the  mo- 
ment :  nor  would  he,  unless  in  very 
high  company,  say  one  word,  or  even 
pay  the  least  attention  to  what  was  said 
by  others,  till  he  had  satisfied  his  Ap- 
petite. 

The  peculiarities  of  his  constitution 
were  as  great  as  those  of  his  characte  r ; 


Luxury  and  Intemperance  are  relative 
terms — depending  on  other  circum- 
stances than  mere  quantity  and  quality. 
Nature  gave  him  an  excellent  Palate, 
and  a  craving  Appetite, — and  his  in- 
tense application  rendered  large  sup- 
plies of  nourishment  absolutely  neces- 
sary to    recruit  his  exhausted  spirits. 

The  fact  is, — this  Great  Man  had 
found  out,  that  Animal  and  Intellec- 
tual Vigourf  are  much  more  entirely 
dependent  upon  each  other, — than  is 
commoidy  understood ; — especially,  in 
those  constitutions,  whose  digestive 
and  chylopoetic  organs  are  capricious 
and  easily  put  out  of  tune,  or  absorb 
the  " pabuhim  vitai'^  indolently  and 
imperfectly, — with  such,  it  is  only  now 
and  then,  that  the  "  scnsorium  com- 
7«M?je"  vibrates  with  the  full  tone  of 
accurately  considerative,  or  creative 
energy. 

Thus  does  the  Health  always, — 
and  very  often  the  Life  of  Invalids, 
and  those  who  have  weak  and  infirm 
Stomachs,  depend  upon  the  care  and 
skill  of  the  Cook. — Our  Forefathers 
were  so  sensible  of  this, — that  in  days  of 
Yore, — no  man  of  consequence  thought 
of  making  a  day's  journey  without 
taking  his  "  Magxster  Coquoeum" 
with  him. 

A  good  Dinner  is  one  of  the  greatest 
enjoyments  of  human  life ; — and  as  the 
practice  of  Cookery  is  attended  with  so 
many  discouraging  difficulties,  so 
many  disgusting  and  disagreeable  cir- 
cumstances, and  even  dangers,  we 
ought  to  have  some  regard  for  those 
who  encounter  them,  to  procure  us 
pleasure,  and  to  reward  their  attention, 
by  rendering  their  situation  every  way 


"  "He  that  would  have  aclear  head, musthayesidean  Stomach."  Dy.Ch-ey^t.  on  Health. 

"  We  cannot  reasonably  expect  tranquillity  of  the  iNervoiis  System,  whilst  there  is  dis- 
order of  the  digestive  organs.  As  we  can  perceive  no  permanent  source  of  strength,  but 
from  the  digestion  of  our  food,  it  becomes  important  on  this  account,  that  we  should  attend 
to  its  quantity,  quality,  and  the  periods  of  taking  it,  w  ith  a  view  to  ensure  its  propev 
digestion." — Abehnetht's  Sur.  Obs. 

t  "  If  science  can  really  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  it  must  be  in  this  de- 
partment :  the  real  comfort  of  the  majority  of  men  in  this  countrj'  is  sought  for  at  their 
own  fire-side  ;  how  desirable  does  it  then  become  to  give  every  inducement  to  be  at  home, 
by  directing  all  the  means  of  Philosophy  to  increase  Domestic  Happiness." 

"  Hcahh,  Beauty,  Strength  and  Spirits,  and  I  might  add  all  the  faculties  of  the  Mind, 
depend  upon  the  Organs  of  the  Body  ;  when  these  are  in  good  order,  the  thinking  parr 
is  most  alert  and  active,  the  contrary  when  they  are  disturbed  or  diseased  " — D)'-  Cmj- 
OG&u  on  JYursing  Children. 
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as  comfortable   and  agreeable  as  we 
can.* 

If  we  take  a  review  of  the  Quali- 
fications that  are  indispensable  in  that 
highly  estimable  domestic,  a  complete 
Good  Cook,  we  shall  tind  that  very  few 
deserve  that  name. 

"  God  sends  Meat" — who  sends 
Cooks  ?t  the  proverb  has  long  saved  us 
the  trouble  of  guessing. 

Of  what  value  then  is  not  this  Book  ? 
— which  will  render  every  person  of 
common  sense — a  good  Cook,  in  as  lit- 
tle time  as  they  can  read  it  through  at- 
tentively. 

If  the  Masters  and  Mistresses  of 
Families  will  sometimes  condescend  to 
make  an  amusement  of  this  Art,  they 
will  escape  a  number  of  disappoint- 
ments, &c.  which  those  who  will  not, 
must  suffer,  to  the  detriment  of  both 
their  Health  and  their  Fortune. 

The  author  wishes  he  had  more  time 
to  devote  to  the  subject.  For  an  ingen- 
ious Chemist,  and  an  intelligent  Cook, 
might  form  a  very  complete  work. 

i  did  not  presume  to  offer  any  obser- 
vations of  my  own,  till  I  had  read  all 
that  I  could  find  written  on  the  subject, 
and  submitted  (with  no  small  pains)  to 
a  patient  and  attentive  consideration  of 
every  preceding  work,  relating  to  culi- 
nary concerns,  that  I  could  meet  with. 

These  Books  vary  very  little  from 
each  other,  except  in  the  preface — 
'^  ab  uno,  disce  omnes,''  cutting  and 
pasting  seem  to  have  been  much  often- 
er  employed  than  the  Pen  and  Ink  : 


any  one  who  has  occasion  to  refer  to 
two  or  three  of  them,  will  find  the 
Receipts  almost  always  "  verbatim  et 
literatim  ,-"  equally  unintelligible  to 
those  who  are  ignorant, — and  useless 
to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
business  of  the  Kitchen. 

My  Receipts  are  the  results  of  ex- 
periments carefully  made  and  accurate- 
ly and  circumstantially  related ; 

The  Time  requisite  for  dressing  be- 
ing stated. 

TUa  Quantities  oi  xha  various  arti- 
cles contained  in  each  composition  be- 
ing carefully  set  down  in  Number, 
Weight,  and  Measure. 

This  precision  has  never  before  been 
attempted  in  Cookery  books,  but  I 
found  it  indispensable,  from  the  impos- 
sibility of  guessing  tiie  quantities  inten- 
ded by  such  obscure  expressions  as 
have  been  usually  employed  for  this 
occasion  in  former  works. 

For  instance  :  a  little  bit  of  this — a 
handful  of  that — a  nip  or  an  inch  of 
t'other, — do  'em  over  with  an  Egg — 
and,  a  sprinkling  of  salt, — a  dust  of 
flour, — a  shake  of  pepper, — a  squeeze 
of  lemon, — or  a  dash  of  vinegar,  &c. 
are  the  constant  phrases  ;  season  it  to 
your  palate,  (meaning  the  Cook's,)  is 
another  form  of  speech  now,  if  she  has 
any, — it  is  very  unlikely  that  it  is  in 
unison  with  that  of  her  employers, — by 
continually  sipping  piquante  rehshes, 
it  becomes  blunted  and  insensible,  and 
soon  looses  the  faculty  of  appreciating 
delicate  flavours, — so  that  every  thing 


*  It  is  said,  there  are  seven  chances  against  even  the  most  simple  dish  being  presented 
io  the  Mouth  in  absolute  perfection  ;  for  instance  a  Leg  of  Mutton. 

1st. — The  Mutton  must  be  good, 

2d. — Must  have  been  kept  a  good  time, 

3(i, — Must  be  roasted  at  a  good  fire, 

4  th. — By  a  good  Cook, 

.5th. — Who  must  be  in  good  temper, 

6th. — AVith  all  this  felicitous  combination  you  must  have  good  Juck,  and 

7th. —  Good  Appetite. — The  Meat,  and  the  Mouths  which  are  to  eat  it,  must  be  ready  fo  r 
each  other,  at  the  same  moment  ! 

t  "  She  must  be  quick  and  strong-  sighted  ;  her  hearing-  most  acute,  that  .she  may  be 
sensible  when  the  contents  of  her  vessels  bubble  although  they  be  closely  covered,  pjirt 
that  she  may  be  alarmed  before  the  pot  boils  over  :  her  auditory  nerve  ought  to  discrim- 
inate (when  several  saucepans  are  in  operation  at  the  same  time)  the  simmering  of  one, 
the  ebullition  of  another,  and  the  full  toned  warbling  of  a  third. 

"  It  is  imperiously  requisite  that  her  organ  of  smell  be  highly  susceptible  of  the  vari- 
ous  effluvia,  that  her  nose  may  distinguish  the  perfection  of  aromatic  ingredients,  and 
that  in  animal  substances  it  shall  evince  a  suspicious  accuracy  between  tenderness  ami 
putrefaction  :  above  all,  her  olfactories  should  be  tremblingly  alive  to  nuistiness  and 
empyreuma.  It  is  from  the  exquisite  sensibility  of  her  palate,  that  we  admire  and  judge 
of  the  Cook  ;  from  the  alliance  between  the  olfactory  and  sapid  organs  it  will  be  seen, 
that  their  perfection  h  indispensable." 
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is  done  at  random.  These  Culinary 
technicals  are  so  difterently  understood 
by  the  learned  who  write  thein,and  the 
unlearned  who  read  them,  and  their 
*  nit'e  of  Thumb'  is  so  extremely  indefi- 
nite,— that  if  the  same  dish  be  dressed 
by  different  persons,  it  will  generally 
be  so  different,  that  nobody  would  im- 
agine they  had  worked  from  the  same 
directions,  which  will  assist  a  person 
who  has  not  served  a  regular  appren- 
ticeship in  the  Kitchen,  no  more  than 
reading  "  Robinson  Crusoe,'''  would 
enable  a  Sailor  to  steer  safely  from  Eng- 
land 10  India. 

Careless  expressions  in  Cookery  are 
the  more  surprising,  as  the  Confection- 
er is  regularly  attentive,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  his  preparations,  to  give  the  ex- 
act quantities,  though  his  business,  com- 
pared to  Cookery,  is  as  unimportant, 
as  the  Ornamental  is  inferior  to  the 
Useful. 

The  maker  of  Blanchmange,  Cus- 
tards, &c.,  and  the  endless  and  useless 
collection  of  pretty  playthings  for  the 
Palate,  (of  first  and  second  childhood, 
for  the  vigour  of  manhood  seeketh  not 
to  be  sucking  Sugar-candy,  or  sipping 


Turtle,)  is  scrupulously  exact  even  to  a 
grain,  in  his  ingredients  ;  whilst  Cooks 
are  unintelligibly  indefinite,  although 
they  are  intrusted  with  the  administra- 
tion of  our  food,  upon  the  proper  qual- 
ity  and  preparations  of  which,  all  our 
powers  of  Body  and  Mind  depend; — 
their  Energy,  being  invariably,  in 
the  ratio,  of  the  performance  of  the 
restorative  process,  i.e.  the  quantity, 
quality,  and  perfect  digestion  of  what 
we  eat  and  drink  ;  and  a  sufficient  por- 
tion of  sound  Sleep,  "the  balm  of  hurt 
minds,  chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast, 
great  Nature's  second  course." 

Unless  the  Stomach  be  in  good  hu- 
mour, every  part  of  the  machinery  of 
life  must  vibrate  wilh  languor  ; — can 
we  then  be  too  attentive  to  its  adjust- 
ment !  I  ! 

Thus,  the  table  of  the  most  Econ- 
omical Family,  may,  by  the  help  of 
this  Book — be  served  with  as  much 
delicacy  and  salubrity,  as  that  of  a 
Sovereign  Prince, — and  the  comforts 
of  the  Opulent  are  brought  within 
the  reach  of  the  Middle  Ranks  of 
Society. 


HOLMAN,     THE    BLIND    TRAVETiLER. 

(Literary  Gazette.) 


^^HE  remarkable  circumstances  of 
an  extensive  tour  written  by  a 
Blind  Traveller  recommends  this  sing- 
ular volume  to  an  early  notice.  But 
this  is  not  the  only  claim  of  Mr.  Hol- 
man's  pages  to  our  attention.  They 
are  in  themselves  agreeable  ;  and  they 
offer  to  the  reflecting  mind  curious  p!ie- 
nomena  to  trace,  which  are  not  to  be 
discovered  in  the  travels  of  many  who 
journey  with  their  eyes  wide  open. 
The  impressions  made  by  noble  cathe- 
drals, by  exquisite  works  of  art,  by  na- 
ture, by  the  difference  of  manners  in 
society,  upon  an  author  in  whom 

"Wisdom  [is]  at  one  entrance  quite  sh-jt  out, 

are  not  only  extraordinary  but  highly 
instructive.     An  Essay  upon  such  im- 


pressions would  have  been  a  pleasing 
publication  ;  but  sucii  a  practical  essay 
as  this  journal  exhibits,  introducing  all 
the  facts  incidentally,  as  called  forth  by 
events,  and  not  dwelling  upon  them 
longer  than  consists  with  a  modest  and 
lively  narrative,  possesses  still  greater 
attractions  for  the  reader.  The  sim- 
plicity, the  candour,  and  the  ardour  of 
Mr.  H.  are  quite  delightful  ;  and  his 
disposition  appears  to  be  altogether  so 
amiable,  that  we  do  not  wonder  at  his 
meeting  with  civilities  every  where, 
thougli  almost  a  stranger  to  the  lan- 
guages of  the  countries  through  which 
lie  travelled  with  an  independence  of 
spirit  and  confidence  in  himself,  the 
possible  existence  of  which,  in  his  dark, 
situation,  can  hardly  be  conceived. 


*  The  Narrative  of  a  Journey  undertaken  in  the  years  1819,  1820,1821,  through  France, 
Italy,  Savoy,  Switzerland,  Holland,   he.  eouiprisinsf  Incidents  that  occurred    to    the  Au- 
thor, who  has  long  suffered  under  a  total  deorivafion  of  sij^ht      By  James  Holman. 
48         ATHENEl^ni   von  1  ] . 
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The  volnrae  is  dedicated  by  permis- 
sion to  the  Princess  Augusta  ;  and  the 
author  in  his  preface  thus  apologises  for 
any  errors  into  which  he  may  have  fal- 
len : 

"  The  want  of  vision  must  frequent- 
ly make  his  observations  and  descrip- 
tions imperfect ;  to  compensate  for  this, 
he  has  availed  himself  of  such  intelli- 
gence as  he  could  derive  from  others  ; 
and,  for  the  same  reasons,  has  introdu- 
ced a  variety  of  extracts  from  interest- 
ing authors,  which  appeared  desirable 
to  elucidate  or  enliven  his  narrative. 

"  He  rests  his  chief  hope  of  the  ap- 
probation of  the  public,  upon  having 
given  a  plain  and  faithful  statement  of 
a  journey,  which  must  be  regarded  as 
possessing  a  degree  of  originality,  ari- 
sing from  the  peculiar  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  undertaken. 

"  He  now  concludes  his  prefatory 
matter,  by  soliciting  the  indulgence  of 
his  readei-s.  and  entreating  them  not  to 
criticise  with  too  much  severity,  a  work 
which,  he  trusts,  has  some  claims  upon 
their  forbearance  :  and  which,  if  it  hap- 
pens to  repay  their  perusal  by  any  plea- 
surable emotion,  or  to  excite  a  kind 
sympathy  for  his  own  situation,  will 
have  answered  the  fullest  expectation  of 
its  author." 

Interested,  as  every  breast  must  be, 
by  such  an  appeal,  we  proceed  with  no 
unfriendly  emotions  to  give  our  brief  ab- 
stract of  Mr.  Holman's  labours  : 

He  set  out  from  Dover  in  November 
I819j  and  was  duly  wafted  over  to  Ca- 
lais— where  he  says — 

"  Behold  me,  then,  in  France  !  sur- 
rounded by  a  people,  to  me,  strange, 
invisible,  and  incomprehensible  ;  sepa- 
rated from  every  living  being  who  could 
be  supposed  to  take  the  least  interest  in 
my  welfare,  or  even  existence  ;  and  ex- 
posed to  all  the  influence  of  national 
prejudice,  which  is  said  to  prompt  this 
people  to  take  every  advantage  of  their 
English  neighbours.  To  counteract 
these  disadvantages,  I  had  nothing  but 
the  common  feelings  of  humanity,  which 
might  be  elicited  in  favour  of  an  unfor- 
tunate person  like  myself,  assisted  by 
the  once  boasted  politesse  of  the  great 
nation." 

The  politesse  spoken  of  is  sometimes 
a  little  ludicrously  inconvenient  to  him, 


as  we  learn  from  the  story  of  his  first 
evening's  adventures  : 

"  On  returning  to  the  Hotel,  I  par- 
took for  the  first  time  of  a  French  din- 
ner ;  and,  the  commissionaire  having 
left  me,  had  the  advantage  of  being 
waited  upon  by  Paul  the  gar^on,  who 
did  not  understand  one  word  of  Eng- 
lish ;  I  had  no  little  difficulty  in  getting 
through  the  routine  of  this  important 
repast.  In  the  evening,  Yirginie,  the 
fille-de-chambre,  attended  to  put  me  to 
bed,  and  appeared  literally  to  have  ex- 
pected to  assist  in  the  various  operations 
of  disrobing,  &c.  I  was,  however,  en- 
abled, through  the  medium  of  the  com- 
missionaire, to  assure  her,  that  it  was 
quite  unnecessary  to  give  her  that  trou- 
ble. So  dismissing  my  attendants  whli 
the  candle,  I  secured  the  door,  and  re- 
tired to  rest." 

Such  dilemmas  were  not  unfrequent ; 
afterwards,  for  instance,  travelling  in 
the  voiture  near  Toulouse,  Mr.  H.  re- 
lates— 

"  My  companions  appeared  to  enjoy 
their  repast,  and  every  additional  glass 
evidently  produced  increased  animation, 
as  they  talked  louder  and  faster.  They 
were,  however,  particularly  attentive  to 
myself,  my  want  of  sight  probably  ex- 
citing their  sympathy. 

"  At  length,  fatigued  with  the  scene, 
I  retired  to  my  chamber,  which  was  ca- 
pacious, and  furnished  with  several 
beds,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  finding 
the  one  which  had  been  selected  for  my 
repose,  good  and  commodious.  But 
an  important  dilemma  now  presented 
itself:  taking  the  fille-de-chambre  by 
the  hand,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  she 
was  carrying  the  candle  away  with  her. 
a  point  I  am  always  particular  in  at- 
tending to,  as,  when  it  has  been  left  be- 
hind, I  have  occasionally  burnt  my 
fingers,  and  once  even  made  an  extin- 
guisher of  my  chin  ;  and  then  making 
a  motion  to  lock  her  out,  that  I  might, 
according  to  the  especial  clause  in  my 
agreement  to  that  efiect,  appropriate 
the  room  entirely  to  myself,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  her  as  strenuously  oppose 
this  measure,  as  most  of  the  fair  sex,  1 
have  no  doubt,  would  an  attempt  to 
lock  theiTi  in.  It  was  useless  endeav- 
ouring to  comprehend  her  meaning, 
and  only  by  returning  to  the  supper- 
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>oom  did  I  learn  that  the  room  m  ques- 
tion was  intended  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  whole  party.  It  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  the  confusion  which  ensued, 
on  my  evincing  a  steady  determination 
not  to  pass  the  night  by  the  side  of  the 
conducteur,  or  even  the  ladies  of  our 
party  ;  I  persisted,  however,  in  my 
resolution,  and  folding  my  arms,  and 
closing  my  eyelids,  reclined,  in  the  pos- 
ture of  repose,  in  a  large  easy  chair  in 
which  I  happened  to  be  placed. 

"  At  this  juncture,  the  bootmaker's 
wife,  taking  me  by  the  hand,  conducted 
me  to  a  single-bedded  room,  from  which, 
after  having  assisted  in  my  arrange- 
ments, and  warmed  my  bed,  she  per- 
mitted me  to  lock  her  out. 

'•  1  cannot  but  express  myself  grate- 
ful, for  the  interest  this  kind-hearted 
woman  evinced  in  my  favour,  on  the 
present  occasion  ;  but  this  is  not  tl>e 
only  time  that  I  have  been  indebted  for 
support  and  success  to  a  fair  advocate." 
It  must  have  been  amusing  to  ob- 
serve the  effect  of  Mr.  Holman's  ap- 
pearance upon  the  population  of  the 
Auberges,  &c.  as  he  passed  on.  They 
must  have  felt  that  the  English  mania 
for  seeing  toreign  lands  was  inconceiv- 
ably strong,  since'  even  the  physically 
blind  were  following  the  footsteps  of 
the  multitude  oi  mentally  blind,  to 
whom  they  were  already  accustomed. 

Our  countryman  stopped  about  a 
week  in  Paris,  at  a  boarding-house,  to 
accustom  himself  to  the  language,  of 
which  his  ignorance  is  stated  in  a  way 
pleiii  rle  bonhomie. 

"  On  the  morning  after  my  entrance 
into  this  family,  I  rang  the  bell  of  my 
bed-chamber,  and  re([uested  a  French 
servant  to  bring  mc  hot  water  ;  in  an- 
swer to  this  he  replied,'-  toute  a  I'heure,"' 
with  the  meanir>g  of  which  I  was  at 
the  time  totally  ignorant :  after  waititig 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  rang  again,  and 
received  the  same  reply,  "  toute  a 
Pheure,"  but  with  no  better  result :  I  a- 
gain  repeated  my  application,  it  was 
still  "  toute  a  Pheure  :"  at  length,  after 
the  lapse  of  an  hour,  he  biought  the 
water.  At  breakfast,  I  took  the  op- 
portunity of  inquiring  the  signification 
of  this  convenient  expression,  request- 
ing to  be  informed,  whether  it  implied 


five  minutes  or  an  hour,  when  they 
told  me  it  meant  "  immediately."  I 
could  not  but  think  however,  as  far  as 
my  experient'e  extended,  th.it  the  word 
and  the  action  did  not,  in  the  present 
instance,  suit  each  other." 

This  "  toute  a  Pheure"  often  plagues 
him  in  his  future  course,  and  a  notable 
example  of  it  occurs  in  his  journey  from 
Paris  to  Bordeaux,  which  we  will  ex- 
tract : 

"  About  nine  o'clock  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  being  Sunday,  the  31st  of 
October,  one  of  our  company  exclaim- 
ed, ''■  Voila  Bordeaux  !"  The  sound  re- 
vived me  exceedingly,  for  I  was  l>ecome 
irritable  and  impatifnt,  from  the  length 
and  fatigue  of  the  journey.     At  twelve 
o'clock  tlTC   coach  halted,  and  my  fel- 
low-passengers    immediately    jumped 
out,  leaving  me  to  shift  lor  myself.     Of 
course  I  concluded  that  we  had  arrived 
at  the  coach-office,  and   began  to  call 
out  loudly  for  the  conducteur  to  come 
and  assist  me  in  getting  out.       He  im- 
mediately presentc-d- himself,  uttered  the 
now  well-known  "  toute  a  I'heure,"  and 
left  me.     Although  I  perfectly  recol- 
lected the  unlimited  signification  of  this 
word  in  Paris,  what  could  I  do  ?    Had 
I  jumped  out,  I  should  not  have  known 
what  step  to  have  taken  next,  and  the 
rain  vras  falling  in  torrents.     There  ap- 
peared no  rtMnedy.  but  to  sit  patiently 
until  it  might  please  some  one  to  come 
to  my  assistance.      In  a  little  while  I 
heard  at  leastSOpeople  around  the  coach, 
talking  a  loud  and  unintelligible  gibber- 
ish, quite   unlike   any    language  of  the 
country  which  I  had   hitherto  heard  ; 
soon  afterwards  I  perceived  the  carriage 
undergoing  an  extraordinary  and  irreg- 
ular kind  of  motion ;  the  people  occa- 
sionally opened  the  door,  and  made  nrx; 
move  from  one  side  to  the  other,  as  ii 
they  wore  using  me  for  shifting  ballast ; 
I  inferred  that  they  were  taking  off  the 
w^heels  with  a  view  of  placing  the  car- 
riage under  cover.    After  this  I  became 
sensible  of  a  noise  of  water  splashing, 
as  if  they  were  throwing  it  from  out  of 
hollows,  where  it  had  collected  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rain.      It  was  in  vain 
that  I  endeavoured  to  gain  an  explarra- 
tion  of  my  being  thus  left  behind  in  the 
coach,  the  only  satisfaction  I  coiild  de~ 
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rive  was  "  toute  a  I'heure/'  and  the  con- 
viction that  nothing  remained  for  me 
but  to  be  patient. 

"  But  patience  is  more  oft  the  exercise 
Of  saints,  the  trial  of  their  fortitude."— Miftoii. 

"  At  length  the  motion  began  to  in- 
crease, and  to  my  great  surprise,  after 
an  hour's  suspense,  I  heard  the  horses 
again  attached  to  the  carriage ;  tlie  pas- 
sengers re-entered  the  coach,  and  we 
once  more  proceeded  on  our  journey  ! 
"  It  was  afterwards  explained  to  me, 
that  these  unaccountable  proceedings  a- 
rose,  on  our  having  arrived  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Dordogne,  which  enters  the 
Garonne,  near  Bordeaux,  from  the  ne- 
cessity, at  this  point,  of  transporting  the 
carriage  on  a  raft  for  some  distance 
down  the  stream  ;  that  the  passengers 
had  crossed  the  river  in  a  ferry-boat,  to 
a  coach  waiting  for  them  on  the  other 
side,  leaving  me  to  float  down  with  the 
carriage  on  the  raft,  or  sink  to  the  bot- 
tom as  fate  might  determine  ;  in  short, 
I  found  that,  while  I  supposed  m3'self 
sitting  in  the  coach-office  yard  at  Bor- 
deaux, I  had  actually  travelled  four 
miles  by  water,  without  having  enter- 
tained the  least  idea  of  such  an  adven- 
ture. 

"  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  this, 
we  actually  arrived  at  the  coach-office." 
From  Bordeaux  Mr.  H.  went  to  Tou- 
louse, and  thence  to  Montpelier,  where 
he  tells  us, 

"  On  leaving  the  coach,  I  accompa- 
nied a  gentleman  with  whom  I  had  been 
acquainted  at  Toulouse,  and  who  had 
been  a  fellow-traveller  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  his  lodgings  in  this  town  ; 
but  on  his  arrival,  he  met  with  the  fol- 
lowing disappointment.  During  his 
absence,  on  legal  business,  he  had  per- 
mitted some  friends  to  occupy  his  rooms, 
one  of  whom  happened  to  die  in  his 
best  chamber.  Now  it  is  customary  in 
France,  on  such  an  occasion  to  burn 
the  bedding  and  other  furniture,  and  in 
case  of  this  happening  in  lodgings,  the 
friends  of  the  deceases!  are  expected  to 
pay  for  them  ;  the  charge,  in  the  pres- 
ent instance,  was  eight  hundred  francs, 
and  the  furniture  had  not  been  replaced; 
ray  friend,  therefore,  was  induced  to 
provide  himself  with  fresh  rooms." 

His   sensations   are    admirably    de- 
scribed in  the  following  passage  : 


'•  A  short  time  before  my  departure 
fiom  Montpellier,  I  had  the  misfortune 
to  sprain  my  ancle,  which  abridged  ma- 
terially my  usual  pleasure  of  walking, 
but  did  not  prevent  me  pursuing  my  o- 
riginal  intention  of  proceeding  to  Aix. 

"  M.  de  C was  kind  enough  to 

accompany  me  to  the  coach,  and,  with 
the  best  possible  motives,  recommend- 
ed me  to  the  care  of  the  passengers  and 
conducteur,  but  which  1  must  admit  I 
would  rather  have  declined,  as  it  dis- 
armed me  of  that  independence  I  wished 
to  feel ;  I  fancied  it  was  placing  me  in 
the  light  of  a  school-boy  ;  or  perhaps 
a  package  of  "  Glass. — Keep  this  side 
uppermost.^^  I  would  prefer  being 
treated  with  the  little  ceremony  of  a 
wool  pack,  which  by  its  accommodating 
elasticity,  not  only  avoids  injury  from 
slighter  contact,  but  under  more  decided 
and  ruder  pressure,  becomes  so  solid, 
so  confirmed,  so  compact,  as  effectually 
to  oppose  additional  restraint,  and  pro- 
bably at  length  by  its  innate  powers,  to 
throw  off  the  superincumbent  weight, 
and  immediately  rsgain  its  original 
state  ;  in  short,  I  find  less  difficulty  and 
inconvenience  in  travelling  amongst 
strangers,  than  people  imagine,  and  pre- 
fer being  left  to  my  own  resources  ; 
habit  has  given  me  the  power  of  ac- 
quiring by  a  kind  of  undefinable  tact, 
as  correct  ideas  of  objects  as  the  most 
accurate  descriptions  would  give  ;  and 
unbiassed  by  the  opinions  of  others,  I 
feel  more  facihty  in  forming  my  esti- 
mates of  human  nature." 

Having  visited  Nisraes,  Aix,  and 
other  places,  Mr.  H.  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Nice,  where  he  enjoyed  every 
comfort ;  and  gives  us  the  following  ac- 
counts of  various  matters  which  attract- 
ed his  observations  there  and  at  St.  Ro- 
salie, a  rural  abode  of  Madame  M 

and  two  daughters,  near  the  city  : 

"  The  process  of  making  the  wine  is 
as  follows  : — The  grapes  being  selected 
and  picked,  are  put  into  a  large  vat, 
wheie  they  are  well  trodden  down  by  the 
naked  feet ;  after  which  the  liquor  is 
drawn  off  from  below  ;  the  bruised 
grapes  are  then  put  into  a  press,  and 
the  remaining  liquor  extracted.  The 
whole  of  the  juice  is  now  put  into  casks 
with  their  bungs  open,  and  allowed  to 
ferment,  and  discharge  its  impurities 
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for  twelve,  fifteen,  or  twenty  days,  ac- 
cording to  tlie  strength  of  the  grape  ; 
the  waste  occasioned  by  the  discharge 
being  constantly  suppHed  with  fresh 
liquor.  The  vessels  are  then  cai'efully 
closed,  and  in  about  a  month  the  wine 
is  considered  fit  for  drinking. 

"  When  the  grapes  are  of  a  bad, 
meagre  kind,  the  wine-dealers  mix  the 
juice  with  pigeon's  dung,  or  quicklime, 
in  order  to  give  it  a  spirit  which  nature 
has  denied,  or,  possibly,  to  take  off 
acidity. 

"  The  air  becoming  sensibly  cooler, 
it  was  determined  to  remove  to  our 
winter  quarters  in  Nice,  leaving  St.  Ro- 
salie to  its  peasantry,  now  about  to 
commence  getting  in  the  olives,  and 
express  the  oil,  which  is  the  richest  part 
of  their  harvest.  The  best  olives  are 
those  which  grow  wild,  but  the  quantity 
of  these  is  inconsiderable  ;  they  begin 
to  collect  them  in  the  early  part  of  No- 
vember, and  this  is  repeated  at  intervals 
until  March  or  April ;  the  fruit  is  beat- 
en oft'  the  trees  with  long  canes  as  it 
ripens,  which  is  known  by  its  turning 
from  a  light  green  to  a  very  dark  colour. 
The  oils  must  be  expressed  immediate- 
ly, and  before  the  olives  fade  or  grow 
wrinkled,  otherwise  h  will  not  be  good. 
The  whole  are,  in  the  first  instance, 
ground  into  paste  by  a  mill-stone,  set 
edgeways  in  a  circular  stone  trough, 
and  turned  by  a  mule  or  the  power  of 
water;  this  paste  is  then  put  into  cases, 
made  of  the  same  kind  of  grass  which 
is  so  much  used  in  the  Mediterranean 
for  the  manufacture  of  ropes  and  ca- 
bles ;  six  or  eight  of  which  are  piled 
one  over  tite  other,  and  then  subjected 
to  a  powerful  press  for  a  few  minutes, 
by  which  the  oil  is  forced  out,  and  re- 
ceived into  a  stone  reservoir  placed  be- 
neath it.  While  the  oil  is  passing  f>-om 
the  press,  hot  water  is  frequently  dash- 
ed over  it,  to  make  it  flow  the  better. 
The  whole  fluid  is  now  transferred  iuto 
a  wooden  vat,  half  filled  with  water, 
in  which  the  dregs  fall  to  the  bottom, 
while  the  supernatant  oil  is  skimmed 
off,  and  stored  up  in  small  obiong 
casks.  The  remnant  is  now  thrown 
into  a  large  stone  cistern  containing 
water,  and  allowed  to  continue  there 
twelve  or  fourteen  days,  frequently  stir- 
ling  it  during  that  time  ;    a  coarser  oil 


is  then  taken  from  its  surface,  which 
serves  for  the  purpose  of  burning  in 
lamps,  or  in  manufactories.  After 
these  processes,  they  separate  an  oil 
still  more  coarse  and  fetid,  and  occa- 
sionally grind  the  paste  down  with  hot 
water,  which  extracts  a  yet  greater 
quantity  of  oily  matter,  but  which  in 
this  case  soon  grows  rancid. 

''■'  The  dregs  which  remain  after  these 
operations,  when  dried,  are  used  as  a 
fuel  ;  particularly  ■  for  warming,  by 
means  of  brasieres,  apartments  without 
chimneys. 

"  There  is  however,  a  very  peculiar- 
ly fine  preparation,  called  virgin  oil, 
and  which  is  a  great  delicacy,  eating 
like  the  sweetest  butter  ;  this  is  made 
from  green  olives,  and  sold  at  a  high 
price,  as  a  great  quantify  of  the  fruit 
yields  but  little  oil. 

'•  In  many  streets  [of  Nice]  you  are 
annoyed  by  the  thumping  of  machinerj^, 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  maca- 
roni, and  which  is  required  to  force  it 
into  its  tubular  form.  The  following 
is  the  process  for  manufacturing  the  or- 
dinary kind  of  macaroni  or  vermicelli : 
Equal  parts  of  fine  and  coarse  flour 
are  mixed  together,  and  made  into  a 
paste  whh  water,  to  which  a  small 
quantity  of  saffron  has  been  added  to 
give  it  a  yellow  tinge.  The  whole  is 
then  kneaded  into  a  stiff  paste,  by 
means  of  a  beam  of  wood,  which  is 
worked  by  two  or  three  men  on  the 
principle  of  the  lever  ;  after  which  it 
is  put  into  a  strong  cylinder  of  copper, 
with  perforations  in  its  bottom,  of  sucli 
size  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  the 
forn)  of  macaroni  or  vermicelli,  which 
ever  rray  be  intended.  It  is  then 
i'orced  thi  ough  these  apertures  into  its 
tubular  shape  by  a  powerful  screw,  and 
cut  of  proper  lengths  as  it  comes  out. 
after  which  it  is  hung  up  in  the  air  to 
harden." 

From  Nice  our  traveller  sailed  for 
Genoa  in  a  felucca,  when  a  storm  fur- 
nishes him  with  an  affair  quite  in 
Sterne's  way  :  being  as  he  confesses, 

'•  For  two  nights  and  a  day  in  the 
cabin  of  a  vessel,  and  scared}'  within 
hearing  of  a  living  so.il,  v/ith  a  young 
married  female  of  five-and-twent;/,  and 
whom  my  imagination  nii^ht  load  me 
to  suppose  beautiful  as  an  llouri;  with- 
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out  pen,  ink,  paper,  table,  or  any  other 
requisite  to  arrange  our  affairs  by,  and 
quite  unprovided  with  curtains,  and 
corking  pins,  as  in  the  case  of  our  sen- 
timentalist, to  prevent  even  the  impulse 
of  a  hand  in  the  act  of  exclamation. 
The  whole  of  this  time  passed  away 
like  a  night  to  me  ;  for  as  it  was  cold, 
we  shut  ourselves  up  close,  to  keep  out 
the  wind  and  rain  ;  like  our  sailors  on 
the  northern  expedition,  during  this 
state  of  confinement,  it  made  no  differ- 
ence, whether  we  dined  in  the  night  or 
day,  for  it  was  just  as  easy  for  me  to 
serve  out  our  provisions  in  the  former 
as  in  the  latter ;  and  with  respect  to 
sleep,  I  think  I  had  the  best  of  it  in  the 
day-time,  as  the  lady's  fears  were  the 
less  on  the  qui  vive,  for  whenever  the 
sea  at  night  struck  us  a  little  harder 
than  usual,  she  would  cry  out  in  terror, 
*'  Monsieur  !  Monsieur  !  nous  sommes 
centre  les  roches,''  and  I  must  have 
had  a  heart  of  rock,  had  I  not  poured 
in  all  possible  consolation  :  1  had  the 
pleasure  indeed  of  thinking  that  the  as- 
surances of  my  animated  tongue  were 
not  less  serviceable  to  her  than  the  en- 
joyment of  my  lingua  mortua,  which 
no  doubt  contributed  very  efficaciously 
to  support  her  strength  and  spirits,  for 
I  soon  found  by  the  lightness  of  the  bas- 
ket, that  her  own  stores  were  insuffi- 
cient for  so  prolonged  a  voyage,  or,  as 
sailors  would  express  it,  that  she  was 
in  danger  of  experiencing  a  southerly 
wind  in  the  bread-bag." 

Genoa  is  succeeded  in  the  tour  by 
Leghorn,  and  Leghorn  by  Florence, 
Florence  by  Rome,  and  Rome  by  Na- 
ples. From  the  remarks  at  these  places 
we  shall,  as  hitherto,  enlarge  our  exem- 
plification of  the  work,  selecting  such 
as  most  strikingly'  illustrate  the  writer's 
peculiar  feelings  and  circumstances,  and 
then  leave  the  volume  to  its  fortunes. 
At  Florence  he  says — 

"  1  visited  the  Theatre  Cocomero, 
and  heard  the  Barber  of  Seville,  an  op- 
era so  well  known  that  it  would  be  su- 
perfluous to  enter  into  any  description 
of  it  ;  but  I  cannot  resist  stating  the 
extraordinary  effect  produced  upon  me 
by  the  singing  of  the  prima  Donna.  I 
tliought  I  could  have  given  the  world  to 
have  seen  her  pretty  face  and  figure  ; 
the  tones  and  expressions  of  her  voice, 


however,  appeared  to  conviect  them- 
selves in  my  mind,  by  pure  sympathy, 
with  exact  delineations  of  her  person 
and  attitudes,  and  to  excite  the  most 
powerful  desire  to  possess  the  power  of 
vision,  which  I  ever  recollect  to  have 
experienced  since  1  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  it.  I  heard,  I  felt,  I  saw  or 
imagined  I  saw,  every  thing  which 
words,  gestures,  and  actions  could  con- 
vey :  I  rose,  leaned  forward,  and  felt  an 
almost  irresistible  impulse  to  spring  up- 
on the  stage,  to  ascertain  whether  my 
ideas  were  illusive  or  real ;  and  what 
may  be  thought  still  stranger,  ray  desire 
to  see,  appeared  to  originate  from  a  wish 
to  convince  myself  that  I  could  not  see. 
I  may  be  thought  to  overcharge  this 
description  with  too  vivid  or  affected 
sentiment,  but  I  can  assure  the  reader, 
that  it  contains  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  exquisite  feelings  which  1  experi- 
enced." 

In  the  Vatican  at  Rome  he  says — 

"  This  coup  d'oeil,  with  me,  was  not 
only  wanting,  but  I  had  to  walk  up  to 
each  statue  in  rotation,  and  listen  to  a 
tame  description  of  its  beauties.  I  was 
even  not  allowed  the  advantage  of  ex- 
amining by  the  touch,  as  soldiers  were 
placed  in  each  apartment  to  prevent 
such  violation  :  had  I  been  freely  per- 
mitted this  kind  of  examination,  I  doubt 
not  that  I  might  have  been  as  highly 
gratified  as  those  who  saw,  for  the  sense 
of  touch  conveys  to  my  mind  as  clear, 
or  at  least  as  satisfactory,  ideas  of  form, 
and  I  think  I  may  add,  the  force  of  ex- 
pression, as  sight  does  to  others,  I  did 
occasionally  examine  them  in  this  way 
by  stealth,  when  I  was  apprised  that 
the  soldiers'  backs  were  turned  towards 
me." 

At  Sentinella,  near  Naples,  donkey- 
men  offer  their  animals  for  hire,  and  Mr. 
H.  observes, 

"  On  laying  my  hand  on  one  of  these 
asses,  1  was  astonished  at  the  silkiness 
of  its  skin  ;  but  I  believe  the  hair  of  all 
animals  is  proportionably  softer  in 
southern  climates,  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  the  superficial  pores  being 
more  open.  I  have  heard,  and  it  ap- 
pears probable,  that  the  nerves  of  the 
cuticle,  as  of  the  finger,  are  more  sensi- 
ble in  warm  latitudes  ;  and  that  this  is 
the  reason  why  the  silks,  and  other  fine 
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works,  ill  such  countries,  are  of  more 
delicate  texture,  than  what  are  manu- 
factured elsewhere." 

But  his  ardour  is  most  strikingly  evi- 
denced by  his  determining,  in  spite  of 
all  dissuasion,  to  ascend  Vesuvius  ! — a 
feat  of  curiosity  which  perhaps  no  love 
.  science,  ancient  or  modern,  will  be 
ihougjit  to  surpass.  The  following  is 
his  relation  : 

"  Notwithstanding  the  representa- 
tions made  to  me  on  all  sides,  of  the 
difficulties  which  must  attend  it,  my  de- 
sire to  visit  Mount  Vesuvius  was  of  so 
ardent  a  nature,  that  I  certainly  should 
have  made  the  attempt  alone,  had  not  a 

friend,  Mr.  M ,  kindly  volunteered 

to  accompany  me,  but  from  whom,  I 
have  the  vanity  to  say,  1  rather  looked 
"for  amusement  and  information,  than 
guidance  and  protection. 

"  My  friends  endeavoured  to  dis- 
suade me  from  this  arduous  undertak- 
ing, and  when,  after  fully  deciding  up- 
on the  measure,  I  inquired  in  what  way 
it  was  customary  for  others  to  make  the 
ascent,  replied,  "  Oh  !  they  could  see 
their  way  up."  '•  Well,  then,"  I  retort- 
ed, "  I  have  little  doubt  of  being  able 
to  feel  mine."  I  must  acknowledge 
myself  annoyed  by  having  suggestions 
of  difficulties  persisted  in,  which,  I  feel 
sensible  in  my  own  bosom,  do  not  insu- 
perably exist ;  nor  can  I  admit  any 
person  not  in  the  same  situation  with 
myself,  capable  of  estimating  the  pow- 
ers, which  under  the  curtailment  of  one 
sense,  another  in  consequence,  acquires. 

"  We  reached  the  hermitage  about 
half  after  eight  o'clock,  and  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  our  guide,  recruited  ourselves 
with  some  of  the  hermit's  bread  and 
wine  ;  and  then  began  the  more  ardu- 
ous part  of  our  journey.  The  road 
soon  became  very  soft,  being  constituted 
of  the  light  dust  which  had  been  thrown 
out  of  the  crater;  interspersed,  howev- 
er, with  large  and  sharp  stones,  ejected 
from  the  same  source  ;  some  of  which 
were  of  such  immense  size,  that  did  we 
not  bear  in  mind  tiie  astonishing  pow- 
ers of  elementary  fire,  we  could  scarce- 
ly credit  the  possibillity  of  such  masses 
being  hurled  to  this  distance,  from  out 
of  the  bowels  of  the  mountain. 

"  One  of  the  greatest  inconveniences 
I  found  in  this  ascent,  was   from   the 


particles  of  ashes  insinuating  them- 
selves within  my  shoes,  and  which  an- 
noyed my  feet  so  much,  that  I  was  re- 
peatedly compelled  to  take  them  ofi*,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  irritating  matter. 
Hence  1  would  recommend  future  trav- 
ellers to  ascend  in  white  leathern  boots. 
"  At  length  we  reached  the  only  part 
of  the  niountain  which  was  at  this  time 
in  a  burning  state,  and  which  was 
throwing  out  flames  and  sulphurous  va- 
pour ;  when  the  guide  taking  me  by  the 
arm,  conducted  me  over  a  place  where 
the  fire  and  smoke  issued  from  aper- 
tures between  the  stones  we  walked  up- 
on, and  which  we  could  hear  crackling 
under  our  feet  every  instant,  as  if  they 
were  going  to  be  separated,  and  to  pre- 
cipitate us  into  the  bowels  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  subUrae  description  of  Vir- 
gil did  not  fail  to  occur  to  my  recollec- 
tion. 

"  By  turns  a  pitchy  cloud  she  rolls  on  high, 

Ey  turns  hot  embers  from  her  entrails  fly. 

And  flakes  of  mounting  flames  lick  the  sky  ; 

Oft  from  her  bowels  massy  rocks  are  thrown, 

And  shiver'd  from  their  force  come  piecemeal  do^v■n. 

Oft  liquid  fires  of  burning  sulphur  glow, 

Nurs'd  by  the  firey  spring  that  bums  below." 

Dryden. 

"  My  imagination,  I  admit,  was  ac- 
tively alive  to  the  possible  accidents 
which  might  have  occurred  ;  I  follow- 
ed, however,  with  all  the  confidence 
which  my  conviction  of  being  under  the 
care  of  a  cautious  leader,  did  not  fail  to 
inspire.  JMy  guide  appeared  highly 
gratified  with  the  incident,  asserting  that 
it  was  the  first  time  one  deprived  of 
sight  had  ever  ventured  there  ;  and  ad- 
ding, that  he  was  sure  it  would  much 
surprise  the  king,  when  the  circum- 
stance became  known  to  him,  in  the  re- 
port which  is  daily  made  of  the  persons 
who  visit  the  mountain.  The  ground 
was  too  hot  under  our  feet,  and  the  sul- 
phurous vapour  too  strong,  to  allow  of 
our  remaining  long  in  this  situation  j 
and  when  he  thought  he  had  given  us  a, 
sufficient  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  part 
of  the  mountain,  we  retired  to  a  more 
solid  and  a  cooler  footing  ;  previous  to 
which,  however,  he  directed  my  walk- 
ing-cane towards  the  llanips,  which 
shrivelled  the  ferrule,  and  charred  the 
lower  part ; — this  I  still  retain  as  a  me- 
morial. 

"  From  hence  we  were  conducted  tf^ 
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the  edge  of  a  small  crater,  now  extin- 
guished, from  whence  about  two  months 
before,  the  Frenchman,  rivalling  the 
immortality  of  Empedocles — 

"  Deus  immortalis  haberi, 
tiv.Ti  cupit  Empedocles  ardeiitem  frigidus  jEtnam 
Insiliiit.— "  Hor. 

and  desirous  of  dying  a  death  worthy 
the  great  nation,  plunged  into  the  fiery 
abyss.  The  guide  placed  my  hand  on 
the  very  spot  where  he  was  stated  to 
have  last  stood,  before  he  thus  rashly 
entered  upon  eternity. 

"  I  was  anxious  to  have  proceeded 
up  the  cone  to  the  border  of  the  supe- 
rior and  large  crater,  but  our  guide  ob- 
jected, indeed  refused  to  conduct  us  to 
it,  unless  we  awaited  the  dawn  of  morn- 
ing ;  the  moon,  he  said,  was  fast  de- 
scending, so  that  we  should  be  involved 
in  darkness  before  we  could  attain  it ; 
and  that  consequently  it-  would  be  at- 
tended with  risk  in  the  extreme  to  make 
the  attempt. 

"  This  was  a  check  to  the  comple- 
tion of  my  anxious  wishes,  but  our  ar- 
rangements at  Naples  neither  made  it 
convenient  to  my  friend,  or  myself,  to 
remain  until  morning  ;  nor  would  it 
have  been  pleasant  to  have  spent  some 
hours  here  without  refreshment,  more 
particularly  as  1  had  left  ray  coat  be- 
hind near  the  hermitage,  and  at  this  el- 
evation we  found  it  extremely  cold. 

"  After  spending  a  short  time  in  ex- 
amining some  of  the  immense  masses 
of  calcined  rock,  many  of  them  form- 
ing solid  cubes  of  twenty  feet  diameter, 
and  which  had  been  at  different  times 
thrown  out  by  the  volcanic  power  j  we 


began  to  retrace  our  steps  towards  the 
hermitage,  distant,  as  our  guide  inform- 
ed us,  four  miles,  but  which  must  have 
been  an  over-rated  estimate.  As  we 
approached  this  latter  place,  we  met  a 
party  ascending  the  mountain,  with  an 
intention  of  waiting  the  break  of  day, 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  reacli  the  very 
summit." 

In  his  rambles  about  Naples,  Mr.  H. 
associated  himself  a  good  deal  with  a 
deaf  companion,  with  whom  he  travel- 
led 1400  miles  to  Amsterdam,  and  of 
wliom  he  says,  very  cheerfully, 

"  M}^  friend  had  the  misfortune  of 
being  deaf,  as  well  as  suffering  other- 
wise from  ill  health  ;  it  may  be  regard- 
ed as  a  curious  incident  in  our  travel- 
ling connexion, — that  I  should  want 
sight,  and  he  hearing ;  the  circumstance 
is  somewhat  droll,  and  afforded  consid- 
erable amusement  to  those  whom  we 
travelled  with,  so  that  we  were  not  un- 
frequently  exposed  to  a  jest  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  we  generalh'  participated 
in,  and  sometimes  contributed  to  im- 
prove." 

With  this  gentleman  he  returned  by 
Rome,  Florence,  Milan,  Geneva,  Lau- 
sanne, Strasburg,  Amsterdam,  where 
they  parted  with  mutual  regret.  Thence 
by  Brussels  and  Ostend,  our  enterpri- 
sing traveller  sought  his  native  soil  ; 
taught,  like  all  who  leave  it,  whether 
blind  or  sharp-sighted,  to  value  it  more 
than  he  had  ever  done  before.  There 
are  many  parts  of  the  latter  tour  which 
court  extract,  but  we  hope  we  have 
done  enough  to  recommend  this  extra- 
ordinary production  to  the  public. 
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Tr\UBLIN  is  a  miniature  of  London: 
■*~^  it  is  built  like  a  metropolis,  and 
has  its  squares  and  great  streets.  It  is 
not  like  any  of  the  great  provincial 
towns  which  are  places  of  trade,  and 
only  inhabited  by  persons  more  or  less 
directly  counected  with  trade  ;  nor  is  it 
like  Bath,  a  great  theatre  of  amuse- 
ment. It  exhibits  the  same  variety  of 
ranks  as  London.  It  has  its  little 
court,  its  vicerov.  with  all  the  attend- 


ants upon  his  reflected  royalty  ;  it  has 
its  little  aristocracy  and  its  leaders  of 
bon  ton  ;  it  has  its  corporation  ;  it  has 
its  Lord  Mayor,  and  all  the  pageantry 
of  city  grandeur  ;  it  has  its  manufac- 
turing, its  mercantile,  and  its  monied 
interests  :  it  is  the  Westminster  of  Ire- 
land, and  is  accordingly  the  locus  in 
quo  of  .judges,  barristers,  attorneys, 
&c.  Almost  every  thing  we  find  in 
London  may  be  found  also  in  Dublin. 
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The  difference  is  but  in  degree,  and 
the  sunilitude  may  be   traced    in  the 
minutest  details.     Dublin  has  its  club- 
rooms,  just  as  we   have  cur's  in   St, 
James's-street  ;  there  are  also  balls  on 
the  same  aristocratic  plan  as  ours  at 
Almack's ;  and  the  gardens  attached  to 
the  Rotunda  are,  during  the   season, 
lighted  up  in  humble  and  distant  imita- 
tion of  Vauxhall.     Dublin  too  resem- 
bles the  English  capital  in  its  ebbs  and 
flows.     At  the  commencement  of  the 
long  vacation   the    gentlemen  of  the 
long  robe  take  wing,  and  the  whole 
moveable  population  disembogues  itself 
into  the  cottages,  villas,  and  mansions 
which  line  the  Bay.    Before  the  Union 
the  resemblance  was,  no  doubt,  more 
complete  ;  and  the  state  of  society  then 
existing  must  have  been  exceedingly 
worthy  of  observation,  and  the  varie- 
ties it   presented  highly   entertaining. 
The  recollections  of  this  period  cher- 
ished by  the  elder  inhabitants  of  Dub- 
lin are  very  lively,  and  their  represen- 
tations of   the   great  excitement   and 
festivity  which  prevailed  are  probably 
correct.      While  the  rich  nobles  and 
gentry  were  attending  in  their  places 
in  the  parliament,  all  was  gaiety  and 
animation.    The  wealth  which  was  ne- 
cessarily diffused,  increased  the  shrewd- 
ness and  enlivened  the  humour  of  the 
most  quickwitted   people   of  Europe. 
The  very  chairmen,  porters,  and  shoe- 
blacks (a  fraternity  now,  alas  !  nearly 
extinct)  partook  the  general  hilarity, 
and  cracked  such  jokes  and  said  such 
excellent  things  as  they  are  now  sel- 
dom heard  to  utter.      The  mob,  pre- 
vious to  the  extinction  of  the  Irish  par- 
liament, took  a  warm  interest  in  the 
subjects  of  its  debates,  which  were  of  a 
popular    nature  ;    and   several   choice 
spirits  arose,  whose  fears  and  prowess 
are  recorded  in  many  a  ballad  and  dit- 
ty.    Parties  ran  high,  and  one  quarter 
of   the   city    was    sometimes   arrayed 
against  the   other.     The  coal-porters 
were  at  one  time  at  variance  with  the 
weavers  of  the  Liberty  ;  the  burden  of 
their  war-cry  ran  thus  : — 


■'  We'll  not  leave  a  wearer  alive  in  the  Combe.t 
We'll  cut  their  weft,  and  we'll  brtak  their  loom." 

But  the  feuds  of  the  coal-porters  and 
weavers    are    now    nearly    forgotten. 
Had  they  not  had  a  bard,   we  should 
not  now    have  mentioned   them.     At 
this  period  a  slang  arose,  and  very  gen- 
erally prevailed  amongst  the  lower  or- 
ders,  which    was  of   a   most  curious 
character,  and  which  gave  additional 
zest  to  their  farcical  sayings  and  jests. 
The  dialogue   between  two  shoeblacks 
playing  pitch  and  toss,  which  appeared 
in  Edgewortirs  Irish  Bulls,  is  exquisite 
in  its  kind.     What  dandy  of  the  high- 
est water  could  make  a  proposition  to  a 
brother  fop  in  a  finer  spirit  of  cnjoue- 
mcnt  than  that  conveyed  in  the  phrase 
— ''  Tim,  will  you  sky  a  copper  ?*'  and 
the  glorious  conclusion    spoken  in    a 
tone  of  such  profligate  valour,  and  '•  So 
I  gives  it  him,  plaise  your  honour,  into 
the  bread  basket  with   my  bread-win- 
ner (knife)  uptothe  Lampsey  (maker's 
name)  !"     Even  better  that  this  we 
deem  "  The  night  before  Larry  was 
stretched,'^  one  of  the  best  slang  songs 
ever  made.     In   the  records  of  Irish 
crime  such  offenders  as  Larry  are  often 
found.     Our  Old  Bailey    culprits   are 
dark,  gloomy  knaves  ;  but  the  Irish 
rogues  are  all  IMacheaths  and  Don  Ju- 
ans  in  their  way,   "  gay,  bold,  dashing 
villains."     An  Irishman  was  asked  by 
an  acquaintance  one  day  why  he  look- 
ed so  sad.     "  Ah  !"  was  his  reply,  "  I 
have  just  taken  leave  for  ever  of  one 
of  the  pleasantest  fellows,  a  friend  of 
mine,  whom  the  world  ever  saw." — 
"  How,  for  ever  ?" — "  Yes,   for  ever  ; 
he's  to  be  hanged   to-day  for  a  burgla- 
ry !"     It  was  a  fact   that  this  gentle- 
man, now  enjoying  name  and  station, 
used   to  frequent  the   Dublin  Newgate, 
and  found  his  boon  companions  among 
some  of    its   inmates ;    and    certainly 
those    who    have    a    stomach    strong 
enough  for  a  coarse  low  humour,  could 
not  make  a  better  selection. 

While  Dublin  was  the  seat  of  legis- 
lature, there  was  a  great  commixture  of 
the  Bar  with  the  members  of  the  House 


t  The  Combe  in  Dublin  is  near  St.  Patrick's  (Swift's  !)  catliedral,  the  situation  is  alow 
one,  and  we  presume  that  it  should  properly  be   spelled  without  the  final  e. — Sec   John- 
son's Dictionary,  V.   Com/;, and  Camden's  Britannia  by  (iibson. 
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of  Commons  :  almost  every  lawyer  of 
any  eminence  had  a  seat  in  Parliament ; 
the  scene   was   a  stranjje   one.      Not 
merely  all  interests,  but  all  the  varieties 
of  human  character  had  their  suitable 
representations.     In  the  British  House 
of  Commons  the  active  men  are  all  en- 
dowed with  nmch  the  same  qualities  : 
there  is  some  small  distinction  between 
the  great  orators  and  the  men  of  busi- 
ness ;  every  man  is  expected,  however, 
to  exhibit  good  sense  and  information. 
In  the  Irish   parliament  it  was  not  so. 
Business  was  carried  on  there  in  every 
possible  diversity  of  means.      There 
were  the  fighting  members,  ready  to 
take  off  an   obnoxious  man  if  he  did 
but  "  bite  his  thumb  ;"  there  were  the 
jokers,  who  prostrated  a  foe  with  a  ban 
mot,  or  a  sneer  at  his  expense  j  there 
were  the  vehement  declaimers,  whose 
weapon  was  invective,  and  who  level- 
led abuse  at  him  whose   views  and  rea- 
sonings they  could  not  impugn.     Let 
any  one  look  to  the  Irish  debates,  and 
he  will  find   ample  fund  for  astonish- 
ment.    The  entire  city  used  to  be  per- 
vaded  with  anxiety  upon  the  subject 
under  discussion  in  the  house.     Multi- 
tudes used  to  throng  its  avenues  and 
cheer  the  popular  members.     All  this 
is  now  past,  and  the  scene  is  compara- 
tively dull ;  but  there  is  yet  much  in 
Dublin  to  repay  enquiry  skilfully  di- 
rected, aiid  to    excite   interest.     The 
great  proprietors  no  longer  residing  in 
Dublin,  the  first  place  in  society  has 
naturally  devolved  to  the  Bar,  which, 
generally   speaking,   is  held  in  higher 
estimation  in  Ireland  than  in  this  coun- 
try.    The  profession  is  by    no  means 
so  much  (Iftac.hed  as  here,  and  a  coun- 
sellor,  as  he  is  termed,   is  expected  to 
be  not  merely  acquainted  with  law,  but 
to  be  weiUinformed    on  every  subject, 
and  he  is  accordingly  regarded  as  an 
authority  upon  all  points.    An  English 
practitioner  would  be  much  surprised 
at   the   course   of  an  Irish  barrister's 
life.     The   courts  do  not  sit  till  near 
eleven  o'clock,  and  no  business  is  done 
after   dinner.     There  are  no   inns  of 
court,  and  each  individual  lives  in  that 
part   of    the   city   he  chooses.      The 
j  udges  lead  an   easy  life  ;  there  is  sel- 
dom   any  press   of  business,   and    in 
Chancery  we  believe  there  is  not  (when 


will  the  same  be  said  of  the  English 
court  ?)  a  single  case  in  arrear..     Nor 
is  this  strange,  when  it  is  considered 
that,   for  a  country  so  gready  inferior 
in  wealth  and  size,  the  same  number  of 
courts    and   judges    is   constituted. — 
Strictly,  this  is  not  the  case  as  to  Chan- 
cery, there  being  in   Ireland  no  vice- 
chancellor  ;  but  when  the  business  of 
appeals  in  the  House   of  Lords,   and 
the  duty  of  the   Chancellor  there  as 
speaker,   are    considered,   the  position 
may  be  made  with  safety.     The  courts 
are  all   held  in   the  same  building,  to 
which  also  are  attached  the  various  law 
olfices.     It  is  a  very  handsome  edifice. 
In  the  centre  stands  a  fine  circular  hall 
with  a  dome,  and  the  passages  to  the 
courts  open  around.     It  is   the  custom 
for  all  barristers,  whether  having  any 
business  or  not,  to  attend  each  day  du- 
ring term    a  i^iwi   hours  in  this  hall, 
around  which   they  walk,  intermixed 
with  attorneys  and  suitors.      Here  cir- 
culates, speaking  without  a  metaphor, 
all  the  tattle  and   news   of   the   city. 
There    can    be    no    more    agreeable 
lounge.     The  late  Mr.  Curran  was  in 
the  habit  of  passing  some  time  in  the 
hall  of  the  Four  Courts,  as  it  is  called, 
each  day  ;  and  here,  after  playing  off 
his  puns  and  saying  his  good  things,  he 
used  to  make  up  his  occasional  dinner- 
parties, to  which  he  invited  the  clever- 
est  of  the  younqf  men   he   met,  and 
among  whom,  till  his  latest  hour,  he 
was  the  youngest  of  all.     To  them  he 
gave  abundance  of  wine,  in  the  use  of 
which  he  was  himself  sparing.     Kind 
and   benevolent  to  each,  every  guest 
felt  at  ease,  and  the  incomparable  host 
himself  without  ceremony  abandoned 
and   resumed   his  seat,  walked  about 
discoursinsf  delicious  eloquence,  or  took 
up  his   violoncello  as  he  felt  inclined. 
In  the  habits  of  the  profession  there  is, 
perhaps,  nothing  to    remark   beyond 
the  general  character,  which  partakes 
more   of  pleasure  and   (may  we  say 
so  ?)  genteel  life  than  does  that  of  our 
denizens  of  the  Temple  and  Lincoln's 
Inn. 

The  traders  of  Dublin  are  divided 
into  three  descriptions,  which  are 
strongly  distinguished.  There  is  the 
Corporation  class,  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  least  reputable  ;  the  great  Catholic 
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body,  and  the  Presbyterian,  which  last 
is  chiefly  engaged  in  the  linen  and 
American  trade.  It  is  among  the  sec- 
ond that  the  stranger  will  find  most 
matter  for  observation.  Their  religion 
has  raised  a  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween them  and  other  classes  of  the 
commLinily,  and  in  consequence  they 
retain  more  traces  of  the  old  Irish  cus- 
toms and  mode  of  life.  The  institution 
of  fasting  two,  and  often  three  days 
in  each  week,  as  well  as  in  Lent,  is  a 
great  prevention  of  social  intercourse 
between  Catiiolics  and  Protestants. 
The  rules  of  the  Church  are  observed 
in  Dublin  with  the  utmost  strictness, — 
a  strictness  unknown  elsewhere.  A- 
mong  themselves  they  live  in  a  style  of 
great  hospitality  and  luxury.  Indeed 
the  same  may  be  observed  of  the  mods 
of  life  of  all  classes  in  Dublin.  The 
market  is  very  fine  ;  the  supply  of  fisjj, 
that  prime  article  in  an  epicure's  cata- 
logue of  the  goods  of  life,  ample  and 
regular  in  all  its  species,  shell,  white, 
red,  &c.  The  common  beverage,  that 
most  used,  and  though  cheapest,  most 
prized,  is  whisky-punch.  Though  cal- 
led punch,  it  would,  however,  as  most 
frequently  drunk,  be  more  properly  de- 
nominated toddy  ;  the  essential  differ- 
ence being,  as  we  apprehend,  that 
punch  contains  lemon  and  that  toddy 
does  not.  Whisky  is  of  two  kinds — 
malt,  and  corn,  that  is,  made  from  bar- 
ley or  from  oats,  the  first  of  which  is 
most  esteemed.  But  there  is  another 
distinction,  and  that  is  between  par/m- 
ment  whisky,  and  poteen,  or  whisky 
made  in  defiance  of  parliament  and  all 
its  ordinances,  in  a  small  still  or  pot. 
This  last  acquires,  from  the  use  of  turf 
or  peat  in  the  process,  a  smoked  taste, 
as  to  the  agreeableness  of  which  there 
is  a  great  diversity  of  sentiment,  the 
strong  preponderance  of  authorities  be- 
ing in  favour  of  the  smoke.  The  spir- 
it is  an  excellent  spirit,  '•  a  dainty  spir- 
it," as  Shakspeare  says.  It  is  not  very 
palatable  to  one  who  has  revelled  on 
claret  and  hock,  and  Burgundy,  but  it 
is  sweet  and  dehcious  to  those  habitua- 
ted to  drink  it,  and  it  is  extremely  in- 
nocent. It  may  be  safely  said  that  an 
excess  in  quantity  of  alcohol  can  be  ta- 
ken in  no  shape  less  injurious  ;  and 
assuredly  the  potency  of  its   malignity 


is  well  tried.  The  good  old  days  are 
gone  when  the  door  was  used  to  be 
locked,  and  the  guests  kept  in  durance 
till  they  became  quite  drunk  :  but  a 
great  deal  of  hard  drinking  yot  prevails 
in  Dublin.  The  middle  classes  are 
very  much  disposed  to  the  enjoyments 
of  the  table ;  nor  are  they  without  a 
tendency  to  another  modish  vice. 
They  piay  cards  for  sums  small  and 
trivial  indeed  in  the  apprehension  of  a 
dowager  at  Bath,  or  a  man  of  mettle  in 
town,  but  not  when  the  circumstances 
of  the  parties  are  taken  into  account. 
The  wife  of  a  man  not  worth,  root  and 
branch,  as  the  saying  is,  10,000/.  per- 
haps not  half  that  sum,  will  lose  on  oc- 
casion six  or  eight  or  ten  pounds  at  loo  ; 
and  her  husband  will  be  guilty  of  a 
more  masculine  indiscretion,  and  per- 
haps double  that  amount.  Surp'.'r  is, 
in  Dublin,  a  meal  of  great  enjoyment. 
At  supper  it  was  that  often  during  the 
latter  years  of  the  last  century  the 
whole  company  used  to  stand  up,  Jo'n 
hands,  and  sing  all  together  the  bold 
national  anthem  of  Erin  go  bragh. 
The  effect  of  this  was  wonderful.  It 
was  enougii  to  have  animated  the  veri- 
est slave  and  coward.  Old  and  young, 
the  aged  sire,  and  the  youthful  beauty, 
all  united  their  voices  and  hands.  We 
apprehend  that  many  a  democrat  must 
thus  have  been  created.  Stubborn,  in- 
deed, must  have  been  the  heart  that 
could  thus  resist  the  example  of  age 
and  the  influence  of  enthusiastic  beauty. 
This  meal  continues  to  be  the  chosen 
one.  During  the  course  of  the  prev- 
ious evening,  the  members  of  the  party 
have  become  acquainted  with  each  oth- 
er ;  restraint  has  worn  off — little  friend- 
ships have  grown  up — people  have  at- 
tdched  themselves  to  each  other — the 
belles  have  selected  their  admirers,  and 
all  sit  down  with  fresh  zest  for  enjoy- 
ment, and  whh  the  anticipation  of  sep- 
arating to  impart  its  sweet  melancholy. 
To  dinner  belong  your  discussions  of 
politics,  and  sombre  dissertations  on 
the  weather.  More  jocund  themes  at- 
tend supper.  There  is  mirth  and  song 
and  laughter ;  and  the  maid  who  has 
been  coy  and  reserved  during  tlie  pre- 
ceding hours,  at  length  smiles  favour. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  affirmed  that  lit- 
erature has  made  less   progress  among 
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the  Catholic  gentry,  than  any  descrip- 
tion of  individuals  in  these  countries. 
They  are,  however,  in  their  manners 
easy  and  cheerful,  and  endowed  with 
that  natural  courtesy  which  is  the  great 
characteristic  of  the  Irish  people.  In 
England  we  are  too  much  a  people  of 
business — a  ''  nation  of  shopkeepers," 
as  we  are  somewhat  severely  called. 
Our  gravity  does  tend  to  produce 
somewhat  of  moroseness.  In  Ireland 
every  man  seems  to  be  more  or  less  a 
man  of  pleasure.  We  see  few  persons 
wedded  to  and  delighting  in  one  occu- 
pation as  with  us  at  home.  There  is  a 
large  body,  the  Presbyterian  settlers  in 
the  north,  to  whom  these  observations 
apply  with  less  force  ;  but  there  is  no 
question  that  the  original  Scottish  char- 
acter has  been  much  mellowed  by 
transplanting  into  the  Irish  soil.  We 
are  too  apt  to  confound  the  various 
descriptions  of  Irish,  but  the  distinc- 
tions are  worth  remarking.  In  Dublin 
a  judicious  cicerone  may  point  out  the 
dissipated  and  refined  southern,  the 
primitiveMilesian  of  the  west,  and  the 
more  sober  and  stern  inhabitant  of  the 
north,  all  strongly  contrasted  to  an  ob- 
serving eye,  and  the  brogue  of  each  va- 
rying in  character  and  richness.  In 
England  many  a  wealthy  manufacturer 
or  factor  would  prefer  to  hear  himself 
termed  tradesman  to  gentleman  ;  but 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water  it  is  not 
so.  Every  man  is  there  a  gentleman. 
We  cannot  better  illustrate  this  fact 
than  by  mentioning  that  the  term  es- 
quire is  almost  universally  applied. 
There  is  no  middle  class  in  Ireland ; 
there  are  no  individuals  who  can  be 
content  with  being  well  fed  and  clothed, 
and  remaining  in  their  original  grade 
in  society.  As  soon  as  an  Irish  trader 
makes  a  little  money,  he  extends  his 
domestic,  not  his  mercantile  establish- 
ment. He  applies  the  surplus  not  to 
augmentation  of  his  capital,  but  to  in- 
crease of  his  pleasures.  There  is  a 
great  want  of  proper  pride,  and  a  great 
prevalence  of  vanity.  People  retire 
from  trade  in  Ireland  with  such  means 
as  in  England  they  would  begin  upon. 
This  however  all  tends  to  make  the 
people,  if  not  respectable,  at  least  pleas- 
ant, which  the  Irisli  may  be  said  em- 
phatically to  be.     In  society  there  is 


less  coldness  and  reserve  and  hauteur 
than  in  England.  Let  us  here  be  un- 
derstood to  speak  of  the  middle  classes ; 
among  which  in  every  country,  the  na- 
tional character  and  peculiarities  are 
most  visible.  The  upper  ranks  in  Ire- 
land,the  great  proprietors  and  nobles, 
are  much  the  same  as  individuals  hold- 
ing the  same  station  amongst  us.  On 
entering  society  in  Dubhn,  a  stranger 
will  be  much  struck  by  the  animation 
of  the  party  ;  the  absence  of — we  were 
going  to  write,  mauvais-honte ;  the 
haste  which  individuals  make  to  com- 
mit themselves,  as  it  is  termed  ;  the 
freedom  with  which  every  man  gives 
his  sentiments ;  and,  to  speak  the 
truth,  the  real  ability  and  powers  of 
elocution  with  which  he  defends  and 
explains  them. 

The  politics  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Dublin  are  very  much  provincial  ;  in- 
deed questions  immediately  affecting 
the  country  are  sufficiently  numerous 
and  important  to  occupy  attention. 
But  what  may  be  called  imperial  policy 
is  as  little  heeded  or  thought  of  as  the 
approximation  of  two  planets ;  an 
event  probably  affecting  us,  but  in  a  de- 
gree so  minute,  and  so  remote  as  to 
occasion  us  scarce  a  passing  thought. 
There  does  not  prevail  in  Dubhn  that 
general  acquaintance  with  the  charac- 
ters of  public  men,  or  with  the  state  of 
parties,  which  we  find  in  this  city.  The 
press  of  Dublin  is  a  subject  too  deli- 
cate and  too  much  open  to  controversy, 
for  us  to  enlarge  upon  :  but  we  will  re- 
mark, that  the  sweeping,  slapdash,  dis- 
cursive, colloquial  style  common  in  the 
newspapers,  is  very  characteristic. 
The  writing  is,  in  point  of  literary 
merit,  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  Lon- 
don journals.  Though  newspapers  are 
cheaper  in  Ireland  than  here,  they  have 
small  circulation  among  the  lower  clas- 
ses in  Dublin  ;  nor  have  we  remarked 
in  any  of  the  alehouses  any  newspaper 
'  taken  in  here,'  as  is  frequent  in  Lon- 
don. These  people  have  certainly,  as 
their  superiors  seem  to  think  they  too 
have,  lost  all  political  weight  and  con- 
sideration. The  mechanics  and  trades- 
men all  unite,  however  else  they  may 
differ,  in  bewailing  the  Union,  which 
they  deem  to  have  been  fatal  to  Ireland, 
because  injurious  to  them  immediately, 
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and  to  their  city.     It  is  certain,  howev- 
er that  since  that  measure,  DubUn  has 
been  most  considerably  enlarged  and 
improved.     It   is  not  easy  to  explain 
the  cause  of  this  enlargement  and  im- 
provement ;  there  is  no  question   that 
the    trade   of  this  city'  has   declined. 
Belfast  and  Cork  have  possessed  them- 
selves of  a  part  of  what  did  once  be- 
long to  the  capital ;  and   minor  sea- 
ports now    correspond  directly    with 
London   and   Liverpool,  and  the  for- 
eign ports,  with  all  of  which  they  used 
to  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  get  com- 
modities  from  the   Dublin   merchant. 
This  is  not  a  consequence  of  the  Union, 
but  of  the  progress  of  trade,  and  gene- 
ral advancement  of  the  country.  There 
are  in  Dublin  no  houses  vacant — none 
of  the   mansions  of  the   nobility  have 
gone  to  ruin  ;  some  have   fallen  into 
the  plebeian  hands  of  opulent  lawyers 
and  merchants  ;  and  many  are  convert- 
ed into  public  institutions  and  schools, 
and  a  great  proportion  into  hotels.   By 
this  transition  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin 
are  naturally  much  affected,  and  with 
many  a  bitter  expression  of  sorrow  they 
point  out  to  the  stranger  the  former  res- 
idence of  the  various  noble  families. 
The  Irish  are  a  vain  people,  and  im- 
pressed with  a  reverence  for  lords  and 
ladies  of  high   degree,  very  different 
from   honest  blunt  John  Bull's  senti- 
ments on  that   score  ;  and   it  may  be 
fairly  presumed  that  the  loss  of  so  much 
good  company  is  felt  a  considerable  ag- 
gravation of  the  solid  and  substantial 
injury  which  the  Union  occasioned  the 
citizens  of  the  Irish  metropolis. 

The  number  of  hotels  in  Dublin  is 
prodigious.  All  the  members  of  par- 
liament, going  and  returning,  pass  a 
few  days  in  Dublin  :  it  was  formerly  a 
great  capital,  the  seat  of  legislation  ;  it 
is  now  a  great  place  of  passage.  Dub- 
lin is  now  as  great  as  it  was  at  the  Un- 
ion ;  but  not  as  great  as  it  would  have 
been,  had  that  Union  not  taken  place. 
The  aversion  to  the  Union,  as  a  meas- 
ure of  policy,  has  augmented  and  main- 
tained that  dislike  of  England,  which 
was  once  so  strong  in  Ireland,  but 
which  is  rapidly  vanishing.  The  high- 
est sense  of  the  value  and  merit  of  Eng- 
lish sobriety,  prudence,  industry,  and 
exactness,  is  general ;   but  the  coldness 


and  reserve  of  the  character  is  objected 
to.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Irish 
are  emulous  of  our  virtues;  and  it  would 
be  well  did  we  resolve  to  adopt  the  ex- 
cellencies of  their  temper  and  good  na- 
ture. There  is  one  article,  the  im- 
provement in  respect  of  which  we  may 
condescend  to  notice,  as  (see  Lord 
Londonderry's  speech  on  the  State  of 
the  Nation)  one  of  his  Majesty's  itlin- 
isters  vouchsafed  to  make  it  the  subject 
of  grave  congratulation  to  the  legisla- 
ture. With  such  an  authority,  we  run 
no  risk  of  derogating  from  our  dignity 
by  adverting  to  it.  We  have  the  hap- 
piness of  stating,  that  within  the  last 
fifty  years  the  habits  of  the  Irish  people 
have  improved,  in  point  of  cleanliness, 
in  a  degree  almost  inconceivable.  They 
are  still  far  from  that  martinet  purity 
which  we  boast ;  but  except  in  minor 
and  trivial  particulars,  the  inhabitants 
of  Dublin  are  little  less  cleanly  than 
those  of  London.  Most  of  the  hotels 
are  kept  in  as  good  order  as  any  here. 
It  is  true  we  do  not  see  outer  steps  and 
window-stones  of  that  dazzling  and 
Cretan  whiteness  they  exhibit  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  it  will  be  found,  that  where- 
ever  comfort  demands  that  the  brush 
and  the  scrubbing-block  should  be, 
they  have  been.  In  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, strange  as  it  will  sound  to  Eng- 
lish ears,  may  be  found  a  perfect  pat- 
tern of  cleanliness  :  the  houses  of  the 
people  engaged  in  the  linen  manufac- 
ture, are  many  of  them  as  scrupulously 
and  fastidiously  neat  and  pure  as  possi- 
ble. These  remarks,  however,  must 
be  confined  to  the  more  comfortable 
and  happy  classes  of  the  community. 
We  will  not  speak  of  the  peasantry  ; 
but  directing  ourselves  alone  to  the 
population  of  Dublin,  we  must  say 
that  it  contains  a  large  mass  of  human 
beings  in  the  most  squalid  and  wretch- 
ed condition.  An  establishment  for 
the  relief  and  reception  of  mendicants 
does  exist  in  Dublin  :  it  is  maintained 
by  voluntary  subscriptions,  there  being, 
as  our  readers  are  aware,  no  poor-laws 
in  Ireland.  But  we  mean  to  refer  to  a 
description  of  individuals  who  do  not 
fall  properly  under  the  description  of 
paupers,  or  constitute  a  fit  object  for 
alms, — we  speak  of  the  inferior  orders 
of  tradespeople  and  mechanics.  There 
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is  a  part  of  Dublin  called  the  Liberty, 
almost  wholly  inhabited  by  these  per- 
sons. St.Giles's,  or  the  most  wretched 
lane  of  London,  is  splendid  compared 
with  it.  We  were  inforn)ed  that  the 
Earl  of  JMeath,  whose  property  it  is, 
actually  gets  no  rent  ;  and  that  the 
old  law  doctrine  of  General  Occupan- 
cy prevails.  The  houses  are  most  of 
them  ruinous,  but  having  been  origin- 
ally well  built  and  of  good  materials, 
they  hold  together.  The  languishing 
state  of  the  woollen  and  silk  trades  in 
Ireland,  has  had  its  effect,  but  the  evil 
is  mainly  attributable  to  the  great  mis- 
chief under  which  that  country  suffers, 
the  sraallness  of  the  recompence  of  la- 
bour. In  London,  too  there  is  much 
squahd  misery,  but  it  is  more  out  of 
sight  and  out  of  the  way  than  in  Dub- 
lin. Keeping  to  the  west  end  of  the 
town  here,  nothing  but  opulence  pre- 
sents itself:  penury  hides  itself  in  re- 
mote retreats.  But  in  Dublin  he  must 
step  warily  who  desires  to  avoid  the 
view  of  wretchedness.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble to  walk  in  any  direction  half  an 
hour  without  getting  among  the  loath- 
some habitations  of  the  poor.  In  tra- 
versing Dublin,  the  stranger  will  feel 
with  peculiar  force  the  poet's  emolion, 
when,  contrasting  a  rural  retreat  with 
the  city,  he  says  of  the  former — 

"Here  was  not  mingled  in  the  city's  pomp 

Of  life's  extremes  the  grandeur  and  the  gloom  !" 

****** 

The  first  view  of  Dublin  is  prepos- 
sessing ;  Sackville-strect,  by  which  the 
traveller  from  Howth  enters,  is  one  of 
the  finest  streets  in  Lurope  ;  and  as  he 
passes  through  it,  and  over  Carlisle- 
bridge,  the  Post-office  and  the  Custom- 
house are  seen,  a  glimpse  of  the  Courts 
is  obtained,  and  the  Bank  and  college 
lie  immediately  in  the  way.  But  these 
are  almost  all  that  are  to  be  seen  ;  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  the  first  emo- 
tion of  a  stranger  arriving  in  Dublin, 
is  admiration  ;  and  that  disappoint- 
ment succeeds.  The  Bank  was  form- 
erly the  House  of  Parliament.  It  is  of 
Grecian  architiTture,  and  for  purity 
and  elegance,  stands,  we  believe  unri- 
valled in  these  isles.  Its  beauty  has 
been  somewhat  impaired  since  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the   monied  gentry. 


It  was  surrounded  by  a  series  of  porti- 
cos, the  apt  resort  of  Eloquence  and 
the  Muses  ;  but  the  worthy  Directors 
have  erected  in  the  interstices  between 
the  columns,  a  stout  rampart  of  stone 
and  mortar,  thus  adding  to  the  security 
of  their  coffers  and  the  spaciousness  of 
the  building,  however,  they  may  have 
detracted  from  the  beauty  of  the  archi- 
tecture. The  Exchange  is  a  hand- 
some building,  but  unhappily  stands  at 
the  head  of  a  street  of  which  it  does 
not  occupy  the  centre.  A  precisely 
similar  fault  in  the  site,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, injures  the  effect  of  the  Ex- 
change at  Liverpool.  Dublin  Castle, 
the  town  residence  of  the  Viceroy,  is 
situated  upon  an  hill  :  it  is  well  built, 
chiefly  of  stone,  and  has  a  very  lordly 
and  imposing  appearance.  The  ser- 
vant is  better  lodged  than  his  master  at 
St.James's.  There  are  two  large  and 
handsome  quadrangles,  in  the  upper 
of  which  a  stand  of  colours  is  always 
displayed.  The  entire  of  the  building 
is  not  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant ;  much  of  it  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Public  Offices,  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Ordnance  Office,  the  Chief 
Secretary's  Office,  the  Council  Cham- 
ber, &c.  &c.  The  apartments  are 
handsome,  and  the  audience  and  pres- 
ence chavnbers  sufficiently  spacious. 
The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of 
great  height  and  strength.  Some  parts 
of  the  edifice  are  old.  The  Birming- 
ham Tower,  where  the  records  are 
kept,  derives  its  name  from  Sir  Wil- 
liam de  Birmingham,  one  of  the  early 
settlers  and  deputies. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Dublin  is 
very  dtilightfuh  Both  sides  of  the 
Bay  are  crowded  with  handsome  villas. 
The  mountains  occupy  the  south  :  the 
Phoenix  Park  lies  to  the  west,  and  be- 
yond it  opens  the  rich  county  of  Kil- 
tlare.  The  Glen  of  the  Downs,  the 
Dargle,  the  Devil's  Glen,  the  vale  of 
Obrea,  Luggelaw,  all  the  most  charm- 
ing scenery  "of  Wicklow,  is  whhin  a 
morning's  drive  of  Dublin  :  on  the 
other  side,  beyond  the  park,  only  a 
fow  miles  from  town,  lies  Lucan  and 
Celbridge.  Their  vicinity  to  all  these 
places  leads  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin 
to  make  frequent  country  excursions  ; 
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and  each  Sunday,  every  jaded  citizen 
who  can  muster  a  horse  and  car,  has 
his  wife  and  children  apparelled  in 
their  gayest  attire,  and  sallies  forth  to 
enjoy  the  pure  fresh  air,  and  cheer  his 
sight  with  the  view  of  the  delicious 
country  around  hini.  Every  house  is 
deserted  immediately  after  breakfast — 
the  service  of  the  Catholic  Church  is 
brief ;  it  stays  the  eager  citizen  but  a 
short  time,  and  the  roads  about  the  me- 
tropolis present,  early  on  tiie  Sunday 
morning,  a  concourse  of  all  sexes, 
ages,  and  conditions,  hurrying  to  enjoy 
themselves.  The  Irish  are  particular- 
ly fortunate  in  the  possession  of  their 
jaunting-car,  as  it  is  called.  It  is  a 
vehicle  drawn  by  one  horse  ;  the  car- 
riage of  it  is  like  that  of  a  gig ;  tlie 
driver  sits  on  a  small  raised  seat  behind 
the  horse,  and  on  each  side,  their  feet 
supported  by  footboards,  covering  the 
wheels,  sit  two,  or  sometimes  three 
persons,  those  on  one  side  having  their 
backs  to  those  on  the  other.  Thus  may 
five,  or  six,  or  seven  people  be  carried 
with  litde  more  inconvenience  to  a 
horse  than  a  gig  would  occasion. 
This  sort  of  vehicle  is  cheap  ;  it 
enables  people  of  humble  fortune  to 
move  about ;  it  places  them  nearly  on 
a  level  with  the  wealthy,  in  respect  of 
that  sole  remaining  article  in  which  the 
latter  enjoy  a  real  and  substantial  su- 
periority in  the  goods  of  life  ;  and  it  is 
perhaps  the  only  instance  in  which  the 
middle  class  possess,  in  Ireland,  a  com- 
fort which  does  not  belong  to  the  same 
class  in  England.  We  are  surprised 
that  the  jaunting-car  has  not  been  in- 
troduced into  use  in  England.  It  is  not 
well  suited  to  a  great  town  ;  but  for  the 
the  country  it  is  admirably  adapted. 

In  regard  to  the  travelling  between 
Dublin  and  London,  tiie  Holyliead 
road  is  a  perfect  pattern  ;  and  the 
great  bridge  now  erecting  over  the 
Menai  at  Bangor,  must  not  be  passed 
by  without  a  word.  It  is  a  work  of  the 
most  magnificent  description.  The 
span  of  the  arch  is  three  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  !  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
persuade  oneself  that  the   passage  will 


be  safe :  and  we  cannot  answer  for 
what  might  not  have  been  our  vulgar 
scepticism  on  that  point,  had  we  not 
been,  in  a  most  piteous  voice,  assured 
bv  our  host,  whose  little  inn  at  the 
Ferry  will  be  deserted  v.'hen  the  ave- 
nue to  the  bridge  shall  be  opened,  that 
there  is  not  the  remotest  fear  [Jiope  he 
would  have  said)  of  a  failirre  in  the  pro- 
ject. Camden,  in  his  Britannia,  takes 
notice  of  an  attempt  made  by  Edward 
the  First  to  throw  a  bridge  over  the 
straits,  that  his  arm\'  might  pass  by  it 
into  Anglesey.  The  monarch  was  un- 
successful. How  would  he  wonder  at 
the  feats  of  Mr.  Wyatt,  the  engineer  ! 
Not,  certainly,  more,  however,  than 
would  the  mariner  of  his  day  at  a  voy- 
age of  six  hours  and  a  half  from  Holy- 
head to  Howth.  What  a  contrast 
does  the  expedition  and  celerity  of  the 
passage  of  the  steam-boat  present  to 
the  doubt  and  difficulty  of  the  seamen 
of  early  times,  anxiously  straining  his 
eves  to  discover,  in  the  dark  horizon, 
the  summit  of  some  headland,  by 
which  to  conjecture  his  course  ! — If  the 
homeliness  and  common-sense  nature 
of  these  remarks  on  the  route  to  Holy- 
head through  North  Wales,  should  give 
umbrage  to  any  sentimental  reader, 
who  expected  to  hear  of  peaks  lost  in 
the  clouds,  of  horrific  precipices,  of 
eternal  snows,  of  sequestered  vales,  of 
goats  perching  on  fearful  crags,  of  the 
screaming  of  eagles,  or  the  flight  of 
wild  geese,  with  all  the  addenda  of  tor- 
rents, and  caves,  we  can  only  recom- 
mend, that  he  visit  the  place  in  his 
proper  person,  and  content  ourselves 
with  referring  him  to  the  narrative  of  a 
journey  to  Brundusium,  given  by  the 
first  lyric  poet  of  the  Augustan  age. 
He  will  find,that  strong  as  is  the  prece- 
dent afforded  by  Horace's  notice  of  the 
"  gritty  bread"  and  bad  water,  we  have 
not  condescended  to  drop  a  single  hint, 
that  even  in  Wales,  sinnll  mutton  is 
not  necessarily  delicious,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  often  i/omig  :  and  that  a  Welsh 
rabbit,  even  in  Wales,  is  sometimes 
made  of  5«f7  cheese. 
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"V^  HEN  a  man  admits  an  ardent 
"  "  passion  into  his  bosom,  he  opens 
the  door  to  a  restless  and  active  enemy  ; 
who,  if  not  watched  with  the  most  un- 
ceasing care,  will  throw  down  all  the 
barriers  against  evil  which  virtue  has 
raised  ;  nor  rest  till  he  has  left  no  em- 
pire there  but  his  own. 

Attention  to  decorum  is  one  of  the 
greatest  bulwarks  of  female  virtue. 

It  is  a  painful,  but  well-known  fact, 
that  the  envy  and  rivalship  of  near  re- 
lations is  the  most  bitter  and  inveterate. 

It  would  be  as  kind  to  plant  a  dag- 
ger in  the  heart  of  a  young  woman,  as 
to  endeavour  to  persuade  her  that  an 
amiable  young  man  beholds  her  with 
partiality,  unless  there  is  no  possible 
doubt  of  his  having  serious  intentions  of 
becoming  her  lover ;  as  women  com- 
monly love  because  they  are  beloved, 
and  gratitude  in  a  well-disposed  mind 
is  the  foundation  of  passion.  Then  let 
not  those  imagine,  to  whom  is  delegat- 
ed the  task  of  watching  over  the  con- 
duct and  propensities  of  young  women, 
that  on  the  subject  of  love  they  may 
venture  to  sport  with  the  hopes  and 
vanity  of  an  inexperienced  girl.  If  such 
an  one  be  in  the  habit  of  hearing  from 
the  weak  woman,  or  flattering  men, 
who  surround  her,  (persons  more  desir- 
ous of  saying  a  pleasant  than  a  true 
thing,)  that  she  appears  the  object  of 
decided  preference  to  a  man,  whose  at- 
tentions are  gratifying  to  the  self-love, 
she  learns  to  view  him  with  more  than 
common  complacency,  and  may  be  be- 
trayed by  even  the  best  feelings  of  her 
nature,  into  the  miseries  of  a  hopeless 
attachment  :  for  true  love  like  the  Cre- 
tan monster  of  old,  is  fond  of  preying 
on  the  CHOICEST  victims  ;  and  the 
PUREST  streams  reflect  images  more 
DEEPLY    and  more    perfectly  than 

OTHERS. 

The  man  who  has  lost  his  reason, 
and  the  child  who  has  not  gained  his, 
are  equally  objects  for  reproof  and  re- 
straint, and  must  be  taught  good  and 
proper  habits  by  judicious  and  tinn  con- 
troul,  and  occasionally  by  the  opera- 
tion of  fear. 

There  is  nothing  more  likely  to  so- 


berise  the  intoxications  of  self-love,  and 
teach  us  of  how  little  value,  are  the 
praises  of  the  creature,  than  the  reflec- 
tion, how  soon  even  the  most  celebrat- 
ed of  men  and  women  are  forgotten  : 
how  soon  the  waters  of  oblivion  close 
over  the  memory  of  the  distinguished 
few,  whose  wit  or  whose  beauty  has  de- 
lighted the  circles,  which  their  charms 
.attracted  round  them  ;  and  that  even 
they,  when  they  cease  to  be  seen  and 
heard,  soon  cease  to  be  remembered 
also. 

Temper,  like  the  unseen  but  busy 
subterranean  fires  in  the  bosom  of  a  vol- 
cano, is  always  at  work  where  it  has 
once  gained  an  existence,  and  is  for 
ever  threatening  to  explode,  and  scatter 
ruin  and  desolation  around  it.  Parents  ! 
beware  how  you  omit  to  check  the  first 
evidences  of  its  empire  in  your  children  ; 
and  tremble  lest  the  powerless  hand, 
which  is  only  lifted  in  childish  anger 
against  you,  should,  if  its  impotent  fury 
remain  uncorrected,  be  aimed  in  future 
life  with  more  destructive  fury  against 
its  own  life,  or  that  of  a  fellow  creature. 

Some  persons  err,  not  so  much  in 
over-rating  their  own  ability,  as  in  un- 
der-rating that  of  their  associates.  They 
do  not  imagine  themselves  to  be  giants, 
but  they  think  their  companions  pig- 
mies. 

All  persons  given  to  anger  are  apt  to 
dwell  on  the  provocation  they  have  re- 
ceived, and  utterly  to  Jorget  the  provo- 
cation which  they  gave. 

The  difficult  part  of  good  temper 
consists  in  forbearance,  and  accommo- 
dation to  the  ill-humour  of  others. 

Temper  is  one  of  the  most  busy  and 
universal  agents  in  all  human  actions. 

Philosophers  have  said  that  the  elec- 
tric fluid,  though  invisible,  is  every 
where  at  work  in  the  physical  world  ; 
and  I  believe  that  temper  is  equally  at 
work,  though  often  unseen  except  in  its 
effects,  in  the  moral  world. 

Nothing  is  so  rare  as  a  single  motive, 
almost  all  our  motives  are  compound 
ones;  and,  if  we  examine  ( ur  own 
hearts  and  actions  with  that  accuracy 
and  diffidence,  which  become  us  as  fi- 
nite and  responsible  beings,  we  shal  1 
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find  that,  of  our  motives  to  bad  actions 
temper  is  often  a  principal  ingredient, 
and  that  it  is  not  unfrequently  one  in- 
citement to  a  good  one. 

The  crimes  not  onl}'  of  private  indi- 
viduals but  of  sovereigns  might,  I  doubt 
not,  be  traced  up  to  an  uncorrected  and 
uneducated  temper  as  their  source. 

How  many  heart-aches  should  we 
spare  ourselves,  if  we  were  careful  to 
check  every  unkind  word  or  action  to- 
wards those  we  love  by  this  anticipat- 
ing reflection.  The  time  may  soon  ar- 
rive, when  the  being,  wliom  I  am  now 
about  to  afflict,  may  be  snatched  from 
me  for  ever  to  the  cold  recesses  of  the 
grave,  secured  from  the  assauhs  of  my 
petulance,  and  deaf  to  the  voice  of  my 
remorseful  penitence. 

How  mortified  one  ought  to  feel  at  be- 
ing told  a  tale  of  scandal ;  because  it 
proves  that  the  relator  believes  one  able 
of  enjoying  it,  and  certainly  it  is  an  en- 
joyment of  a  very  diabolical  nature. 

The  virtues,  like  the  vices,  are  so 
fond  of  one  another,  that  they  are  sel- 
dom or  ever  found  separate ;  and  if  a 
virtue  or  two  be  sometimes  found  cr  jwd- 
ed  in  amongst  many  vices,  they  are 
only  like  sprigs  of  geranium  set  without 
roots  in  a  garden,  which,  before  they 
have  time  to  take  root,  are  thrown  down 
by  the  first  shower  or  gust  of  wind,  and 
wither  away  directl}-. 

Spite  is  of  no  sex  and  is  common  to 
both  equally,  I  believe:  nor  is  it  always 
the  result  of  rivalship;  it  is  as  often  the 
result  of  a  mean,  malevolent  pleasure, 
taken  by  a  person  who  indulges  in  it,  in 
traducing  and  lowering  every  one  on 
whom  conversation  may  happen  to  turn. 
Nor  is  gossipping  a  fault  more  common 
to  women  than  to  men.  Emptiness  of 
mind,  and  want  of  proper  and  whole- 
some occupations,  are  common  to  both 
sexes,  and  consequently  their  result  is 
so — a  gossipping  spirit,  and  a  traduc- 
ing tongue  ;  and  though  some  faults, 
like  some  diseases,  may  be  for  the  most 
part  confined  to  women,  yet  back-bit- 
ing and  slander,  like  tiie  attacks  of  a  fe- 
ver, are  common  equally  to  men  and 
women. 

The  happiness  of  the  married  life  de- 
pends on  a  power  of  making  small  sa- 
crifices with  readiness  and  cheerfulness. 

^0         ATHENEUM    VOL.    11. 


Few  persons  are  ever  called  upon  to 
make  great  sacrifices,  or  to  confer  great 
favours;  but  affection  is  kept  alive,  and 
happiness  secured,  by  keeping  up  a  con- 
stant warfare  against  little  selfishness. 

How  many  perhaps  are  the  draw- 
backs on  the  apparently  most  brilliant 
situation,  could  one  but  commune  with 
the  closely  veiled  heart.  The  saying 
is  only  too  true,  that  in  every  house 
there  is  a  closet  with  a  skeleton  in  it. 

Never,  probably,  were  excessive  con- 
ceit and  excessive  vanity  unaccompani- 
ed by  malignity. 

The  conduct  both  of  the  low,  and  of 
the  high  born,  when  under  the  domi- 
nion of  temper,  is  commonly  the  same. 
Temper  is  the  greatest  of  all  levellers, 
the  greatest  of  all  equalizers  ;  and  the 
peer  and  the  peasant,  when  under  the 
influence  of  passion,  are  equally  remov- 
ed from  having  any  right  to  the  name 
of  gentleman.  But  it  is  not  temper,  as 
exhibited  in  th*e  shape  of  violent  pas- 
sion, that  has  the  most  pernicious  influ- 
ence on  the  conduct  and  happiness. 
It  is  temper,  under  the  shape  of  cool 
deliberate  spite  and  secret  rancour,  that 
is  most  to  be  guarded  against.  It  is  the 
taunting  word  whose  meaning  kills,  the 
speech  intended  to  mortify  one's  self 
love,  or  wound  our  tenderest  aflections. 
Temper  under  this  garb  is  most  hate- 
ful and  pernicious ;  and,  when  inflict- 
ing a  series  of  petty  injuries,  it  is  most 
hideous  and  disgusting.  The  violence 
of  passion,  when  over,  often  subsides 
into  affectionate  repentance,  and  is  ea- 
sily disarmed  of  its  offensive  power. 
But  nothing  disarms  the  other  sort  of 
temper.  In  domestic  life  it  is  to  one's 
mind  what  a  horse-liair  sheet  is  to  the 
body  ;  and,  like  the  spokes  of  Pascal's 
iron-gridle,  whenever  one  moves,  it  in- 
flicts pain  most  diflicult  to  endure  with 
fortitude. 

The  good-breeding  ought  highly  to 
be  valued,  which,  t3'pical  of  benevo- 
lence though  not  benevolence  itself, 
lovos  to  put  every  one  in  good  humour, 
and  call  forth  the  good  feelings  only  of 
those  with  whom  we  associate  ;  a  habit 
of  acting,  which,  when  it  does  not  mi- 
litate against  sincerity,  nearly  borders 
on  a  virtue  ;  and  those  persons,  on  the 
contrary,  may  be  classed  amongst  the 
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-vicious,  who,  from  coarsone'ss  of  feeling  It  is  easy  for  any  woman  to  behave 
and  sometimes  perhaps  from  want  of  with  graceful  propriety  at  the  table  of 
humanity,  wound  the  self-love  even  of  another,  where  she  has  nothing  to  do 
their  dearest  friends  by  vulgar  jokes  on 
the  defects  of  their  persons,  their  dress, 
nay,  sometimes  on  their  professions, 
their  trades,  or  even  on  their  poverty. 


but  the  test  of  an  habitual  gentlewoman 
is  her  behaviour  at  the  head  of  hot- 
own. 


rilOGRESS     OF     STEAM-BOAT?. 


(Monthly,  July.) 


TT  is  little  more  than  ten  years  since 
■^the  editor  of  this  Magazine  received 
a  ktter  from  his  friend  Fulton,  rn 
New  York,  to  apprize  him  of  the  suc- 
cess of  his  first  steam  packet  between 
that  city  and  Albany.  The  substance 
of  that  letter  was  inserted  in  the  Month- 
ly Magazine  for  March  1811  ;  but,  be- 
iore  it  was  printed,  the  Ldhor  read  it 
to  the  late  Earl  Stanhope,  whose  ex- 
periments on  mechanical  navigation 
had  excited  much  attention.  That  no- 
bteman,  however,  like  the  Douay  pro- 
fessors in  the  case  of  the  telescope,  set 
about  to  demonstrate  the  impossibility 
of  the  thing,  and  convinced  himself, 
if  not  bis  auditor,  that  Fulton  had  mis- 
represented the  feet.  The  letter  how- 
ever appeared,  and  the  attention  of  our 
speculative  mechanics  being  drawn  to 
the  subject,  t\ie  American  steam- 
boat was  not  only  soon  imitated  in  the 
rivers  of  Britain,  but  essentially  im- 
proved by  their  skill  and  science. 
We  have  now,  therefore,  more  than 
one  hundred  steam  vessels  plying  in 
various  parts  of  the  empire,  not  mere- 
ly against  the  current  of  our  rivers, — 
sjo  as  to  render  parallel  canals  as  ridic- 
ulous as  the  aqueducts  of  the  ancients, 
— but  performing  their  voyages,  in  the 
face  of  tides  and  winds,  in  the  adjacent 
seas.  Thus  London  and  Edinburgh, 
London  mid  Calais,  Liverpool  and 
Dublin,  Holyhead  and  Dubhn,  Bristol 
and  Liverpool,  Brighton  and  Dieppe, 
are  now  connected  by  steam  vessels, 
which  perform  their  voyages  in  mea- 
sured time  ;  but  within  the  past  month 


an  i}'on  vessel,  of  280  tons  burthen,  has 
performed  its  first  voyage  from  Lon- 
don to  Paris  direct.  It  reached  Roi  en 
in  fifty-five  hours,  and  proceeded  from 
Rouen  to  Paris  in  a  day  and  night,  not- 
withstanding an  accident  in  its  tackle. 
We  regard  this  as  an  event  of  great  so- 
cial importance  to  mankind,  and  re- 
cord it  with  singular  pleasure.  It  is  the 
triumph  of  isolated  genius  over  the  in- 
veterate prejudices  of  arrogant  socie- 
ties, all  of  whom  have  virulently  op- 
posed themselves  to  the  improvements 
of  our  age  ;  and,  in  no  case  have  done 
more  to  accelerate  them,  than  the  rude- 
est  persons  in  the  community.  Thus, 
notwithstanding  the  royal  associations 
of  men  of  science,  France  alone  has 
succeeded  in  establishing  but  two  or 
three  steam-vessels.  In  Austria  Jerome 
Bonaparte,  almost  unaided,  has  mu- 
nificently expended  100,000?.  in  vain- 
ly endeavouring  to  complete  one  to 
navigate  the  Danube.  Only  one  has 
been  established  on  tlie  Adriatic  ;  and, 
if  one  has  been  started  on  the  Baltic, 
it  is  the  speculation  of  a  Scotchman. 
The  lakes  and  rivers  of  North  Ameri- 
ca are  nevertheless  filled  with  them, 
and  we  may  soon  expect  to  hear  of  their 
connecting  the  northern  whh  the  south- 
ern continent ;  and  all  parts  of  the  lat- 
ter by  means  of  the  vast  rivers  which 
penetrate  the  interior.  The  public  are 
now  awaiting  with  anxiety  the  results 
of  Mr.  Griffith's  patent  for  steam  land- 
carriages,  of  the  progress  and  experi- 
ments on  which  we  shall  duly  apprizf 
our  readers. 
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FEOM    WADDINGTOX  S    LATE    TRAVELS    IN    ETHIOPIA. 


A  MONG  tiie  renegades,  they  soon 
""^^  after  encountered,  on  returning  to 
ihcii  boat, 

-  -  •'  Three  very  important  Turkish 
looking  men,  one  of  whom  saluted  us 
in  English.  They  proved  to  be  an  I- 
tahan  and  two  Americans  ;  the  former, 
named  Rossignoli,  was  a  physician  on 
the  staff,  and  the  others  were  renegades ; 
the  more  consequential  of  the  two,  is 
named  Mahonnned  Effendi — it  is  said, 
that  he  is  of  a  good  family,  and  that  af- 
ter deliberately  weighing,  with  all  the 
advantages  of  education,  the  merits  of 
the  two  religions,  he  declared  in  favour 
of  the  Mahometan*.  He  then  wrote  a 
book,  to  prove  to  all  the  Christian 
world  how  well  he  had  decided,  and  of 
which  he  gieatly  wishes,  we  were  as- 
sured, to  obtained  the  publication  in 
England.  He  was  now  an  officer  of 
artillery  in  the  Pasha's  service  ;  he  is  a 
pale,  delicate-looking  man,  of  above 
thirty,  and  has  been  successful  in  ac- 
quiring the  grave  and  cairn  look  of  the 
Turks,  and  the  slow  motion  of  the 
he  jd  and  roll  cf  the  eyes.  Two  other 
Americans  followed  his  example,  and 
also  (to  use  the  orthodox  expression) 
"  took  the  fiirhnn,'"  and  they  have 
since  been  heard  to  express  their  repent- 
ance of  an  act  performed  (as  they  say) 
at  his  persuasion.  Of  their  conversion, 
or  rather  transformation,  fand  it  seems 
to  have  been  almost  r^iiraculous,)  I  can 
give  no  better  account  than  by  a  literal 
translation  of  one  I  receiv^^d  from  an 
eye-witness  :  One  da\'  at  Cairo,  I  saw 
pass  by,  two  Americans,  dressed  like 
common  sailors  (which  they  were)  in  a 
bluejacket  and  trowsers  ;  and  then  for 
eight  or  ten  days,  I  saw  no  more  of 
them.  After  that  interval  I  observe 
them  again,  dressed  in  red.  with  a  white 
turban  on,  and  I  say,  "  What  thing  is 
this  .^"  (Che  cos'  equesto  ?)  and  I  am 
told,  tliat  they  have  made  Turks  of 
themselves  ;  and  since,  it  seems,  tiiey 
have  also  made  gentlemen  of  them- 
selves." One  of  these  was  our  third 
visitor.      It  is,   perhaps,  unjust  to  stis- 

f  This  person  is  a  native  of  Boston. 


pect  that  the  principal  object  of  theit 
visit  was  curiosity  to  know  on  wha- 
service  we  were  employed  by  the  Pa 
sha  ;  supposing,  as  they  did  very  natur- 
ally, that  it  was  not  a  voyage  of  mere 
pleasure,  that  we  were  making  to  such 
a  place  and  at  such  a  time.  Amiro  had 
before  met  us  under  the  same  impres- 
sions, except  tiiat  he  was  led  by  his 
own  pursuits  to  suspect  us  of  being  pro- 
fessed antiquarians,  as  the  Americans 
did,  no  doubt,  of  being  very  able  engi- 
neers. Their  apparent,  and  perhaps 
only,  motive  for  being  at  some  trouble 
to  see  us,  was  highly  honourable  to 
their  humanity.  They  had,  as  they 
fancied,  very  strong  reasons  to  believe 
that  Gentile  had  been  poisoned,  and. 
that  Demetrio  had  administered  the 
drugs,  at  the  instance  of  the  Protomedi- 
co,  who  intended  thereby  to  escape  the 
payment  of  eight  thousand  piastres, 
which  he  owed  the  deceased.  They 
talked  of  the  Protomedico's  general 
character,  and  mentioned  a  similar  act, 
which  he  had  notoriously  committed  at 
Cairo,  by  the  hand  of  the  very  black 
wlio  had  so  lately  been  our  fellow-trav- 
eller ;  and,  in  short,  were  more  success- 
ful in  proving  him  capable  of  such 
crimes,  than  guilty  of  this  ;  for  it  ap- 
pears that  Gentile's  complaint  (wliatev- 
er  may  have  l)een  the  cause  of  it)  was  a 
dysentery  of  some  weeks'  standing,  and 
that  there  were  no  marks  of  poison  to 
be  discovered  on  the  body.  Their  con- 
viction, however,  that  such  had  been 
his  fate,  was  very  strong,  and,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  us.  princi[)ally  founded  on  ex- 
tremely slight,  though  very  singular, 
grounds.  During  the  last  hours  of  the 
sick  man's  life,  Demetrio  was  observed 
to  be  partiojlarly  pressing  to  obtain 
from  him  h^s  pardon  :  pardon  for  what  ? 
iSow,  I  know  not  whether  it  be  one  of 
the  tenets  of  the  Greek  Church,  but 
I  have  been  often  assured  that  it  is  a 
general  belief  among  that  worth}'  peo- 
ple, that  the  pardon  of  the  dying  vic- 
tim ensures  the  mercy  of  G(id  to  the 
murde.'er.  who  thus  whitewashed,  with- 
out fear,  and  therefore  without  remor'^e. 
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buries  the  corpse,  and  goes  off  with  a 
light  heart,  to  the  repetition,  perhaps, 
of  so  simple  an  act.  Demetrio  did  ul- 
timately obtain  this  pardon,  and  was 
observed  to  be  in  peculiarly  high  spirits 
ever  after.  Be  tlie  fact  of  the  murder 
as  it  may,  their  object  was  to  secure  the 
payment  of  the  eight  thousand  piastres 
to  the  widow,  our  own  countrywoman, 
and  this  the  British  Consul  was  to  effect 
(as  they  hoped)  by  our  information. 
Unwilling  to  trust  our  memory  on  the 
details  of  a  matter  of  so  much  impor- 
tance, we  begged  them  to  make  a  writ- 
ten statement  of  the  whole  affair,  which 
we  promised  to  deliver  to  the  Consul. 
Rossignoli  spoke  the  most,  and  with  the 
most  warn)th  ;  though  the  others  were 
not  without  anxiety  about  an  act  of  hu- 
manity, in  the  performance  of  which 
they  had  no  visible  interest  whatever. 

Our  visitors  had  v/alked  three  hours  to 
find  our  boat,  and,  no  doubt,  expected 
to  be  regaled  with  a  hearty  English 
breakfast.  Now  we  had  long  lived, 
from  day  to  day,  on  what  fortune 
brought  us,  even  the  Commodore's  rice 
having  been  some  time  finished  ;  and 
it  happened  that  morning,  that  two 
small  bits  of  bread  formed  the  whole 
stock  of  provision,  one  of  which  they 
had  devoured  at  the  moment  of  enter- 
ing the  boat.  Two  of  our  servants 
were  out  foraging.  We  fairly  confes- 
sed our  situation  to  them  ;  and  after 
staying  about  two  hours,  they  took 
their  leave.  Presently  the  foragers  re- 
turned unsuccessful,  and  the  remaining 


morsel  of  bread  furnished  u/with  our 
temperate  repast.  This  is  mentioned 
only  because  we  heard,  afterwards,  that 
Mahommed  Effendi  had  complained 
severely  of  our  reception  of  him.  Kow 
it  is  difficult  to  say  what  reception  a 
renegade  has  a  right  to  expect  from 
those  whose  religion  he  has  deserted. 
We  offered  him  neither  insult  nor  re- 
proach :  did  he  expect  cordiality  and 
friendship  ?  or  was  it  in  the  presence  of 
the  corpses  left  to  rot  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  by  those  whose  faith  he  had  from 
conviction  embraced,  that  he  thought 
us  likely  to  respect  him  and  his  faith  ? 
We  were,  it  is  true,  alike  natives  of 
a  distant  land,  we  spoke  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  were  in  the  country  of  a 
common  enemy  ;  but  the  nature  of 
crimes  is  not  changed  by  the  sun  that 
burns,  or  the  deserts  that  surround  you ; 
nor  can  any  circumstances  of  hardship, 
difficulty,  or  danger,  alter  the  feeling 
with  which  you  approach  an  apostate. 
And  yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  to 
the  disgrace  of  the  Christians  resident 
in  the  East,  renegades  are,  in  general, 
much  less  despised  by  them  than  by  th6 
Turks  themselves." 

Reading  such  accounts  can  we  won- 
der that  the  Turks  look  at  Franks  and 
Christians  with  contempt  ?  The  Physi- 
cian's villany  is  perhaps  the  most  atro- 
cious ;  but  the  everlasting  dissensions 
among  almost  all  the  European  visitors 
of  these  countries,  are  enough  to  give 
very  bad  impressions  of  our  characters. 


'^IVe-  RENEGADE.    A  ROMANCE,     BY  THE  VltOMTE  D  ARLISCOUUT. 

(Literary  Gazette.) 

When  we  commenced  the  publication  of  these  papers,  (The  Reneg'ade)  their  end  wa 
yond  our  sigiit,  as  we  had  not  received  from  England  the  whole  of  the  Gazettes  from 
which  they  are  selected.  We  hope  new  to  finish  the  story  in  this  and  tiie  next  Athenenm. 
Although  it  be  scattered  through  many  numbers,  we  think  a  re-perusal  of  tlie  whole 
would  be  found  entertaining  and  well  repay  the  reader.  The  Romance  in  the  original 
has  exacted  great  attention  in  France,  equal  to  that  given  in  England  and  our  own 
coimtry  to  the  Wavcrley  novels,  and  probably  it  well  deserves  it.  Ed.  .ith. 


I^HARLES  IMARTEL  now  takes 
^-^  the  command  of  the  French  army, 
inspirited  by  the  success  of  Ezilda  at 
Segorum.  He  orders  Leodat  and  the 
heroine's  force  to  join  him.  Leodat 
refuses,  and  aware  of  the  treacherous 
^jjaaracter  of  Charles,  earnestly  advises 


the  princess  to  consult  her  safely  by  re- 
tiring to  the  peaceful  mountains  of  Ce- 
vennes,  if  she  will  not  marry  and  sfive 
him  a  right  to  be  her  protector.  Ezil- 
da, the  betrothed  of  Clodomir,  declares 
she  will  never  wed  any  but  the  son  of 
Thierri.     She  also  rejects  a  demand 
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from  Charles  to  delivei*  up  her  prison- 
ers to  him  ;  and  in  opposition  to  that 
demand  releases  Alaor,  to  whom  she 
says : — 

"  An  important  plan  on  the  success 
oi  which  depend  my  fate  and  that  of 
Agobar,  at  present  occupies  Hiy  mind. 
You  may  assist  me  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  design.  May  I  rely  on 
you  V^ — "  Command,  dispose  of  me  !" 
replied  the  friend  of  Agobar,  On  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  co'ntinued 
the  princess,  near  the  plain  of  Augus- 
tura,  rises  the  pyramid  of  Fabius.* 
There  I  wish  to  have  an  interview  with 
Agobar.  Alaor,  tell  your  chief  that  in 
three  days  hence  Ezilda  will  meet  him 
at  the  pyramid  of  Fabius.  Depart, 
you  are  free. — To-morrow  I  shall  quit 
Segorum  and  visit  the  royal  camp.  I 
wish  to  converse  with  the  Duke  of 
France  •,  and  after  my  interview  with 
Charles  Martel,  that  which  I  may  have 
with  Agobar  will  decide  the  fate  of 
Gaul.  Adieu  !"  and  without  aflbrd- 
ing  the  young  Mussulman  time  to  reply 
or  to  express  his  gratitude,  she  imme- 
diately withdrew.  Alaor  quitted  Sego- 
rum, and  at  tiie  close  of  the  following 
day  he  rejoineil  his  chief. 

The  Prince  of  Avernes  was  apprised 
of  Ezilda's  sudden  determination  to 
visit  the  royal  camp.  Alarmed  for  her 
safety,  and  unable  to  guess  her  design, 
he  employed  all  the  power  of  eloquence 
to  oppose  her  departure  ;  but  nothing 
could  shake  the  resolution  of  the  prin- 
cess. Mounted  on  an  Andahisian 
courser,  Ezilda  quitted  Segorum,  ac- 
companied only  by  the  Prophet  of  the 
Black  Mountain  and  three  faithful 
squires.  Goudair  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  road,  and  the  princess  arrived 
without  difficulty  at  the  vast  plains  of 
Umbrani.  She  was  introduced  to  the 
tent  of  the  proud  conqueror.  Charles 
immediately  dismissed  his  warriors,  and 
Ezilda  spoke  as  follows  : — "■'  Duke  of 
France  !  When  rousing  the  people  of 
Cevennes  from  their  shameful  servitude, 
I  ventured  to  appeal  to  m^country- 
men,  it  was  not  the  desire  of  glory  and 
renown  that  determined  my  resolution. 

*  The  Consul  Fabius  Miiximus  having  coiuiuer- 
ed  Gallia  Naiboneusis,  and  placed  ituiuloi-  the  do- 
mini(in  of  the  Romans,  pyramids  and  moim- 
-nents  were  erected  to  him  in  those  places  iu  which 
'le  pined  his  most  brilliant  victarit-;. 


To  repel  the  standard  of  the  false  pro- 
phet, and  to  defend  the  temples  of  the 
true  God,  were  the  only  objects  I  had  in 
view.  Heaven  seconded  my  efforts. 
The  enthusiasm  of  some  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Gaul  seems  to  promise  the  de- 
liverance of  Europe.  Illustrious  con- 
queror of  the  North,  finish  the  work 
that  is  begun,  and  be  the  saviour  of  the 
South."  "  Princess,  (rephed  Charles 
Martel,)  you  have  ensured  to  yourself 
the  gratitude  of  the  Christians.  The 
taking  of  Segorum  is  one  of  those  bold 
exploits  which  history  will  commemo- 
rate— You  have  done  much  for  France, 
but  you  might  have  done  more, — for  a 
moment  the  fate  of  Europe  was  in  your 
hands — Agobar,  the  odious  chief  of  the 
Saracens,  was  your  captive  ;  what 
strange  motive  could  have  caused  you 
to  liberate  him  ?" — "  The  prisoners  of 
Segorum  were  at  my  disposal,  (replied 
Ezilda)  and  if,  for  reasons  which  1  can- 
not now  explain,  I  broke  the  chains  of 
the  Saracen  hero,  I  violated  neither  the 
laws  of  Heaven  nor  of  France. — But 
this  is  not  the  subject  of  which  I  came 
to  treat ;  Charles  Martel  has  too  long 
drunk  of  the  poisoned  cup  of  flattery  ; 
the  Princess  of  Cevennes  now  ventures 
to  tell  him  the  truth.  The  cause  of  the 
usurper  is  desperate.  The  chiefs  of 
the  kingdom  would  rather  be  conquer- 
ed by  Agobar  than  governed  by  Charles. 
What  is  a  sceptre  to  a  hero  ! — After 
the  marvellous  exploits  which  have 
crowned  your  life,  the  title  of  monarch 
must  appear  to  you  merely  a  vain  sound. 
From  the  height  to  v.'hich  glory  has 
raised  you,  descend  not  to  a  throne  ! 
Remain  in  the  temple  of  heroes,  and 
leave  the  palace  of  kings  !" — Her  last 
words  made  a  powerful  impression  on 
Charles. — "  But,  (said  the  conqueror,) 
the  race  of  the  Merovingians  is  extinct, 
Thierri  has  left  no  successor." — "  Clo 
domir  (said  Ezilda)  is  not  yet  buried  in 
the  tomb.  The  heir  of  Clovis  still 
lives." — "  What  do  I  hear  ?"  exclaim- 
ed Charles. — "  T  have  seen  Clodomir, 
(replied  the  princess,)  he  has  produced 
undeniable  proofs  of  his  identity  ;  and 
his  bride  has  acknowh>dged  him  !" — 
Can  it  be  possible  ?  (resumed  the  am- 
bitious Maire  du  Palais  ;)  and  under 
what  obscure  name  does  Clodomir  con- 
ceal himself: — Explain  this  mystery."' 
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"  Far  from  concerning  himself,  (replied 
the  princess,)  he  bears  a  name  which  is, 
alls  1  but  too  celebrated. — Clodoaiir, 
whom  you  persecuted,  when,  under  the 
name  of  Astolphe,  he  appealed  for  his 
lawful  rights — whom  you  vanquished 
when  lie  took  up  arms  against  you — 
Clodomir,  rejected  by  his  country,  is 
Agobar. — "  Agobar !  (repeated  Charles, 
with  horror,)  and  can  you  have  con- 
ceived the  wild  idea  of  placing  the 
crown  of  France  on  the  head  of  a  rene- 
gade !'' — ''On  the  head  of  the  son  of 
Thierri  ^exclaimed  Ezilda,)  whatever 
title  he  may  have  borne,  to  whatever 
country  he  may  have  wandered,  he  is 
still  the  son  of  Thierri."'  She  then 
briefly  related  to  the  Maire  du  Palais 
the  history  of  Agobar. — "  But  (ex- 
claimed Charles,)  Clodomir  the  rene- 
gade having  borne  aims  agairtst  his 
country,  cannot  now  inspire  respect 
and  confidence  ! — No,  (he  continued) 
I  can  never  consent  to  such  a  proposi- 
tion ;  it  would  be  dishonouring  the 
French  crown  to  place  it  on  the  head  of 
a  Saracen  !  it  would  be  dishonouring 
myself  to  crown  a  renegade,  Clodomir 
is  unworthy  to  wield  a  sceptre."  "  I 
understand  you,  said  Ezilda,  rising 
with  dignity ;  neither  the  safety  of 
France,  nor  the  happiness  of  mankind 
occupy  your  thoughts.  The  eyes  of 
Charles  are  open  only  to  ambition. 
Duke  of  Franco,  pursue  if  you  will 
your  perilous  career  !  ascend  the 
throne  i  But  recollect  the  tragical  fate 
of  the  ambitious  Maires  who  have 
preceded  you.  To  morrow  I  shall 
see  Agobar :  I  will  endeavour  to  re- 
store him  to  his  duty  and  his  God,  and 
should  heaven  second  my  efforts  the 
bride  of  Clodomir  will  proclaim  the 
Kuig  of  France.  It  will  then  be  seen 
under  whose  banner  the  sons  of  Gaul 
will  enroll  themseh^es  ! — At  this  un- 
expected menace  Charles  trembled.  He 
felt  that  in  existing  circumstances  the 
Princess  of  Ccvennes  might  annihilate 
his  power.  Recovering;  from  his  sur- 
prise, "  Princess  (said  he,)  Heaven 
doubtless  inspires  you,  atid  I  submit. 
Inform  Agobar  that  the  Maire  du  Pa- 
lais offers  him  the  crown  :  let  him  re- 
turn to  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  let 
him  abjure  the  Mussulman  faith,  and 
.France  is  his  own  I""- — The  daughter 


of  Theobert  plainly  perceived  that 
fear  and  necessity  had  alone  determin- 
ed the  de«;pot,  but  it  was  enough  that 
she  had  attained  her  object. 

[The  Princess  next  journeys  to  her 
interview  with  Agobar,  during  which, 
one  of  her  squires  ar rives  and  thus  ac- 
costs her.]  "  The  perfidious  Charles 
has  issued  a  Proclamation,  stating  that 
you  are  now  holding  correspondence 
with  the  chief  of  the  infidels,  whose 
life  yoir  have  saved,  and  that  you  are 
plotting  the  ruin  of  France.  Orders 
have  been  given  to  arrest  you  ;vliere- 
over  you  may  be  found,  and  the  Maire 
du  Palais  has  dispatched  a  party  of 
troops  to  cut  off  all  communications 
between  you  and  the  legions  of  Sego- 
rum."  What  an  unexpected  stroke  for 
Ezilda  ! — But  she  was  less  alarmed  at 
the  unwelcome  news  which  slw  had 
just  heard,  than  she  was  apprehensive 
for  the  fatal  effect  it  might  produce  on 
Agobar. — After  a  short  pause,  she 
turned  to  the  Saracen  chief.  Alas  ! 
all  her  fears  were  confirmed  ''  Chris- 
tian !  (said  Agobar  with  savage  irony,) 
this  is  the  loyalty  of  your  prince,  the 
grathude  of  your  people,  and  the  jus- 
tice of  your  God  !'' — These  (replied 
the  heroine)are  the  trials  of  Providence  ! 
the  flames  in  which  virtue  is  purified ! 
the  steps  which  lead  to  heaven  !" — 
Agobar  seized  an  ivory  horn  which  he 
wore  suspended  from  his  girdle.  He 
blew  it  three  times,  and  at  the  hero's 
summons,  the  hills  were  in  a  few  min- 
utes covered  with  Mussulman  troops, 
at  whose  head  was  Alaor.  "  Speak 
(said  the  son  of  Thierri,  addressing 
himself  to  the  princess  ;)  What  are 
your  wishes  ?  Behold  this  army  !  it  is 
yours  ;  these  shores  they  are  yours  ! 
If  you  wish  to  be  revenged  on  Charles, 
he  shall  be  brought  to  you  in  chains. 
Here  Agobar  reigns,  and  Ezilda  may 
command  an  asylum,  a  palace,  or  a 
kingdom." — Grant  me  (said  the  prin- 
cess) an  escort  as  far  as  Segorum  !  the 
protection  of  your  troops  is  necessary 
to  enable  me  to  rejoin  my  mountain- 
eers'."— "  Alaor,  (exclaimed  the  hero) 
with  your  battalion  follow  the  Princess 
of  Luteve  !  and  obey  her  as  you  would 
obey  me  !" 

\Ezilda  finds  her  progress  impeded 
hy  a  line  of  French  troops,  in  the 
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very  direction  in  which  she  tvas  ad- 
vancing, and  therefore  determines  to 
take  refuge  with  Goudair  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Calmor  ;  and  from  the  summit 
of  the  monument,  which  loas  surround- 
ed and  defended  by  the  troops  of  Ala- 
or,  vi('W  the  combat.     Agobar  defeats 
the  French,  and  the  princess  is  aboxit 
to  proceed  once  more  for  Segorum, 
ivhen  looking  towards  the  sea.  she  oh- 
seriied  several  vessels  bearing  the  Ma- 
hometan flag   advancing  at  full  sad, 
in  the  direction  of  the  coast,  j — "  Ala- 
or  (said  she )  those  vessels  are  doubtless 
sent  with  reinfcicements  from  the  pow- 
erful   cahph  Aberdam."     TUq   joung 
Saracen  turned  pale   "  That  is  the  Hag 
of  Arhim^he  exclaimed.)  Some  perfid- 
ious project  must  bring  the  mortal  ene- 
my of  Agobar  to  these  shores/'  [Ezilda 
yields  the  command  of  her  troops  to 
T/ieodat,  and,  fa  avoid  Ughiing  the 
flames  of  civil  war,  resolves  to  bun/ 
he/self  in  solitude.^   She  explained  to 
Goudair  her  reason   for   quitting   t'.ie 
fortress  of  Segorura.     "  In  you  I  now 
place  all  ray  hopes,  (said  she.)     You, 
Goudair,  who  have  ascended  inaccessi- 
ble mountains,  and  penetrated  the  most 
secluded  retreats,  conduct  me  to  some 
remote  asylum,  where  1  may  live  un- 
known  to  the  world.     Lead   me    to 
some  hidden  solitude  that  may  afford 
me  an  asylum. — "  Princess  (said  Gou- 
dair, after   a   few  iroments  reflection,) 
you  shall  be  obeyed.  To  morrow  I  will 
conduct  you  to  an  abode  of  peace;  to 
a  valley  unknown  to  France  and  Eu- 
rope.— On  the  east  of  Segorum  arises 
the  burning  peak  of  Fontanias,   famed 
in  this  part  of  Gaul.     Burning  vapours 
rising  from  the  summit  of  the  volcano, 
render  all  approach   to   it  impossible. 
For  ages  past  no  stranger  has  ventured 
to  ascend  the  mountain,  behind  which 
is  a  delicious   valley,  inhabited   by  a 
few  patriarchs   and  their  families.     A 
triple   line  of  volcanic   rocks  form    a 
bulwark   round  this  unknown    Eden. 
There  are  only  two  ways  by  which  the 
retreat  can  be  reached.     One  runs  be- 
tween the  craters  of  Fontanias,and  can- 
not be  passed  without  txtreme  danger. 
The  other  is  by  a  torrent    which   runi* 
thro'  the  interior  of  the  mountain,  and 
the  watPi".  of  M'hich.  after  pursuing  a 
long  and  gloomy  course^  run  into  the 


happy  valley.'^ — "Is  the  torrent  navi- 
gable?" (enquired  Ezilda) — "Yes,(  re- 
plied Goudair)  i  have  frequentl}'  fol- 
lowed this  subterranean  course  in  a  lit- 
tle boat  which  I  have  constructed  for 
that  purpose.  When  curiosity  led  me 
to  discover  an  unknown  country  beyond 
the  burning  rocks  of  Fontanias  J  thank- 
ed heaven  tor  having  conducied  me  to 
the  land  of  fehcity.  i  remained  there 
for  several  weeks,  and  soon  the  tender- 
est  friendship  united  me  to  the  patri- 
arclis  of  the  valley.  Some  of  these  men. 
who  are  revered  like  the  oracles  of  an- 
cient times,  know  that  there  are  other 
countries  besides  that  which  titey  inhi- 
bit ;  but  having  brought  up  their  cliil- 
dnn  in  the  belief  that  the  outlets  of  the 
valley  are  the  gates  of  hell,  they  hav<^ 
succeeded  in  separating  them  from  th^ 
world.'' — '-The  night  is  dark,  (said  E- 
zilda;  every  thing  favors  our  departure. 
Wiiere  is  your  boat  ?'' — "  At  the  foot 
of  the  rock  of  Fontanias,  in  one  of  the 
grottos  that  border  the  torrent."—- 
'•  Let  us  instantly  depart,  Goudair," 
said  the  princess,  and  covering  her 
head  with  a  thick  veil,  she  swiftly  de- 
scended the  staircase  of  the  tower,  and. 
followed  by  the  Prophet  of  the  Moun- 
tain, secretly  left  the  citadel.  Havinifj 
proceeded  for  some  distance  among 
the  precipices,  "  We  are  now  near 
the  grotto,  (said  Goudair)  the  boat  is 
at  hand  ....  But  hark  !  I  hear  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet,  (continued  he) 
the  Saracen  posts  have  advanced  as 
far  as  yonder  hill."  At  this  moraenr 
the  princess  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
horror.  She  thought  she  heard  a 
plaintive  moan,  like  the  last  sigh  of 
death,  issue  from  the  thickets  of  the 
neighbouring  wood.  Her  fancy  recog^ 
nized  the  voice  of  Clodomir  hiraseLF, 
and  she  hastened  to  the  spot  whence 
the  sound  proceeded. 

Athim,  the  mortal  enemy  of  Agobar, 
had  circulated  at  the  Court  of  the  Ca- 
liph the  blackest  calumnies  against  hi.% 
fortunate  rival.  It  was  reported  inSpain 
that  the  Saracen  conqueror,  who  had 
been  long  endeavouring  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  his  prince,  was  on  the  point  of 
being  crowned  King  of  France.  Ab- 
deram  believed  he  had  acquired  positive 
proofs  of  the  treason  of  the  Renegade  ; 
and  while  on  the  field  of  Angiistura  the 
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son  of  Thieiri  fancied  he  had  attained 
the  pinnacle  of  glory  and  power,  his 
sentence  of  death,  pronounced  by  the 
caliph,  was  rapidly  crossing  the  seas, 
borne  by  Athim  himself. 

Athim  landed  in  Gaul,  and  having 
pitched  his  tent  on  the  coast,  he  sum- 
moned Agobar  and  his  principal  war- 
riors to  appear  before  him.  The  Rene- 
gade, far  from  suspecting  treachery, 
visited  the  tent  of  the  Mussulman  envoy, 
attended  only  by  a  few  of  his  niost  dis- 
tinguished chiefs.  The  emissary  of  Ab- 
deram,  surrounded  by  royal  pomp,  held 
in  his  hand  the  fatal  decree,  which  he 
was  about  to  read  to  his  enemy.  The 
hero  advanced:  "Agobar!  (exclaim- 
ed the  vile  African,)  sooner  or  later 
Heaven  never  fails  to  visit  the  traitor 
with  punishment.  Your  plots  are  dis- 
covered. Allah  condemns,  and  Abde- 
ram  strikes."  Then  having  read  the 
sentence  of  death,  "  Guards,  (said  he,) 
let  the  orders  of  the  Caliph  be  instantly 
executed  !"  At  this  moment  Alaor 
rushed  into  the  tent  with  his  janissaries. 
^^  Soldiers,  (he  exclaimed,)  save  the 
hero  of  Europe  !  save  the  immortal 
Agobar !"  The  young  Saracen  fore- 
seeing the  perfidy  of  Athim,  had  kept  a 
watchful  eye  on  his  benefactor,  and  had 
followed  his  footsteps  in  defiance  of 
every  obstacle.  A  dreadful  conflict 
ensues.  With  his  invincible  cimeter 
Agobar  cut  his  way  through  the  war- 
like multitude.  Followed  by  Alaor 
and  the  soldiers  of  his  guard,  he  escaped 
from  the  dreadful  scene  of  carnage,  and 
directed  his  impetuous  course  towards 
the  rocks  which  bordered  the  sea,  un- 
observed by  Athim  and  his  troops. 

The  night  was  gloomy.  Agobar  and 
his  faithful  companion  fled  from  cavern 
to  cavern.  After  wandering  for  seve- 
ral hours,  they  stopped.  They  were 
entirely  alone.  The  rest  of  the  prince's 
defenders  had  either  perished  or  lost 
their  way,  and  they  no  longer  heard 
the  cry  of  the  Mussulmans,  who  had 
pursued  them  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. The  fugitives  are  refreshed  at 
a  hut.  Leaving  behind  them  their  ar- 
mour and  turbans,  they  wrapt  them- 
selves in  fishermen's  cloaks,  and  armed 
only  with  their  swords,  they  left  the 
hospitable  roof. 

They    determined    to    direct   their 


course  to  the  plaui  of  Angustura,  where 
Agobar  was  persuaded   he   might  re- 
assemble his  legions   and  recover  hi= 
power.       Descending    a     steep    pass 
among  the  rocks,  they  met  a  traveller, 
who  informs  them  that  the  reported 
death  of  Agobar  at  first  spread  grief 
and  consternation  among  his  troops ; 
but  the  general  sorrow  was  but  of  short 
duration.      Messengers    from    Athim, 
preceded   by  trumpets,  traversed   the 
camp,  reading   aloud  a   detail   of  the 
crimes  and  treasons  of  Agobar.     Even 
the  partisans  of  the  Renegade  thought 
his  punishment  just,  and  not  a  voice 
was  raised  to  defend  his  memory.  Sums 
of  money  were  distributed  to  the  sol- 
diery in  celebration  of  the  happy  event; 
and  the  infidels  rejoiced  at  the  execu- 
tion, as  the  period  of  their  deliverance  ! 
All  the   hopes  of  the  Prince  were 
now  blighted.     His  army  had  forsaken 
him.     He  was  rejected  by  the  whole 
world.   The  Renegade  turned  to  Alaor, 
and   the   ferocious  expression    of    his 
countenance  alarmed  the  young  Sara- 
cen.    It  was  not  the  calmness  of  insen- 
sibility ;  it  was  the  frenzy  of  rage  that 
was  now  depicted  in  his  features.     He 
tore  off  the  bandages  that  covered  his 
numerous   wounds  ;     and    the    blood 
which  boiled  in   his  veins  flowed  co- 
piously ; — his   limbs  tottered   beneath 
him,  his  eyes  closed,  and  he  fell  at  the 
feet  of  his  friend.     In  course  of  a  few- 
hours  he  recovered  his    senses.      He 
looked  around  him,  and  what  was  his 
surprise  to  find  that  he  was  transported 
to  the  hut  of  a  woodcutter :  he  uttered 
an   exclamation    of  joy.      Alaor   was 
watching  beside  his  wretclied   couch. 
Alaor  saw  but  one  mode  of  restoring 
the  tranquillity  of  his  friend,  and  there- 
by saving  his  life.     He  determined  to 
proceed  alone  to  the  plain  of  Angustura, 
to  ascertain  the  spirit  of  the  army,  and 
to  raise  against  Athim  the  devoted  le- 
gions of  Agobar. 

As  soon  as  the  shades  of  evening 
overspread  the  heavens,  the  young 
Mussulman  hastened  to  the  plain  of 
Angustura.  Stretched  on  his  wretched 
couch,  Agobar  had  fallen  into  a  slum- 
ber ;  but  the  most  dreadful  visions  pre- 
sented themselves  to  his  disordered 
fancy :  he  was  released  from  real  tor- 
tures only  to  contend  with  imaginary 
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troubles — when  a  sudden  noise  awoke 
him  I  Two  Mussulman  soldiers  had 
entered  the  hut,  and  the  trembling 
woodcutter  was  serving  them  with  food. 
They  were  ferocious  banditti  of  the  in- 
fidel army,  who  had  secretly  escaped 
from  the  corps  to  which  they  belonged, 
for  the  purpose  of  pillaging  the  sur- 
roiuiding  hamlets ;  and  they  now  dis- 
cover the  Renegade,  on  whose  head  a 
price  often  thousand  sequins  has  been 
set.  The  cowards  rushed  on  their 
prey,  and  in  spite  of  the  convulsive 
efforts  of  Agobar,  they  succeeded  in 
binding  his  hands  and  feet  with  cords 
which  they  found  in  the  hut. 

Without  reflecting  on  the  distance 
which  separated  them  from  Angustura, 
they  hastily  prepared  a  litter,  on  which 
they  placed  their  victim.  Leaving  the 
hut,  they  with  difficulty  descended  the 
mountain,  and,  overcome  with  fatigue, 

(To  be  concluded 


they  stopped  at  the  brink  of  the  tor- 
rent of  Fontanias.  Unable  to  proceed 
further,  they  renounced  their  impracti- 
cable design  of  conveying  the  Rene- 
gade to  the  plain  of  Angustura. — "  Re- 
main here,  (said  one  of  the  Saracens  to 
his  companion  :)  keep  watch  over  the 
Renegade,  while  I  go  forward  to  pro- 
cure assistance. — The  soldier  who  was 
left  in  charge  of  the  Prince  seated  him- 
self on  the  brink  of  the  torrent.  Fa- 
tigue soon  overpowered  him,  and  he 
sunk  into  a  profound  sleep.  Mean- 
while the  fresh  breeze  of  the  evening 
had  in  some  degree  revived  the  wasted 
strength  of  Agobar.  His  fever  had 
considerably  abated.  He  gradually  re- 
covered his  senses,  and  reflecting  oa 
his  horrible  situation,  he  uttered  a  deep 
groan.  .  .  .  Ezilda  was  not  deceived. 
Her  heart  had  indeed  recognized  the 
voice  of  Agobar. 

in  next  No.) 
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npHOUGH  something  in  the  way  of 
-*-  More  last  Words  of  Richard  Bax- 
ter, we  doubt  not  but  this  small  volume 
will  partake  of  the  popularity  of  its 
precursors,  and  be  widely  read  by  the 
evangelical  classes,  to  whose  appetite 
it  is  addressed.  Nor  has  the  sympa- 
thy which  hung  like  a  dim  halo  round 
the  dying  head  of  this  amiable  youth, 
yet  lost  so  much  of  its  interest  as  to  ad- 
mit of  aught  of  his  being  issued  from 
the  press  without  exciting  a  feeling 
more  general  in  its  behalf.  The  well 
written  preface  to  the  present  publica- 
tion will  augment  that  feeling,  and  help 
these  relics  forward  in  the  public  esti- 
mation. In  our  own  opinion  the  con- 
tents are  hardly  of  sufficient  weight  for 
a  separate  volume  ;  but  we  willingly 
in  such  a  case  surrender  our  critical 
judgment  to  the  tastes  of  a  multitude 
of  readers  with  whom  the  productions 
of  Kirke  White  are  held  in  reverence, 
not  merely  as  effusions  of  genius,  but 
as  emanations  of  an  apostohc  spirit, 
sublimed  from  earth  to  Heaven  with  a 


martyr's  glory.  The  first  third  of  the 
volume  before  us  consists  of  letters, 
which  display  the  writer  in  the  light  of 
a  very  virtuous  young  man  ;  but  they 
are  too  immature  to  require  comment 
as  literary  performances.  The  next 
division  is  of  early  poems,  and  in  some 
of  these  the  amatory  and  warm  occupy 
the  places  afterwards  held  by  the  re- 
ligious and  enthusiastic.  We  cite  two 
as  examples  : 

SONGS. 

Sweet  Jessy  !  I  would  fain  caress 

That  lovely  cheek  divine  ; 
Sweet  Jessy,  I'd  give  worlds  to  presg 

That  rising  breast  to  mine. 

Sweet  .lessy,  I  with  passion  burn 

Thy  soft  blue  eyes  to  see  ; 
Sweet  Jessy,  I  would  die  to  turn 

Those  melting  eyes  on  me  I 

Yet  Jessy,  lovely  as  *  *  * 

Thy  form  and  face  appear, 
I'd  perish  ere  I  would  consent 

To  buy  them  with  a  tear. 
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Oh,  that  T  were  the  fragant  flower  that  kisses 
My  Arabella's  breast  that  heaves  on  high  ; 

Pleas'd  should  I  be  to   taste    the  transient 
blisses, 
And  on  the  melting  throne  to  faint  and  die. 

Oh,  that  1  were  the  robe  that  loosely  covers 
Her  taper  limbs,and  Grecian  form  divine  ; 

Or  the  entwisted  zones,  like  meeting  lovers. 
That  clasp  her  waist  in  many  an  aery 
twine. 

Oh,  that  my    soul    might    take    its  lasting 

station 

In  her  waved  hair,  her  perfumed  breath 

to  sip  : 

Orcatch,by  chance,herblue  eyes  fascination! 

Or  meet,  by  stealth,  her  soft  vermilion  lip. 

But  chain'd  to  this  dull  being,  I  must  ever 
Lament  the    doom   by  which  I'm    hither 
placed  ; 
Alust  pant    for  moments  I  must  meet    with 
never. 
And  di  earn  of  beauties  I  must  never  taste. 

The  poems  of  a  later  date,  which 
fill  the  next  class,  are  curiously  con- 
trasted with  these  in  matter  ;  though  it 
would  not  perhaps  be  difficult  to  trace 
a  very  intimate  relationship  between 
the  glow  of  earthly  loves  and  the  fer- 
vour of  divine  hymns,  which  may  be 
but  diflerent  modifications  of  the  same 
spirit.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  shall  en- 
able our  readers,  by  a  quotation  or 
two,  to  compare  or  contrast  them 
for  themselves  : 

In  every  clirae,  from  Lapland  to  Japan, 
This    truth's   confest, — That    man's    worst 

foe  is  man. 
The  rav'ning  tribes,  that  crowd  the    sultry 

zone, 
Prey  on  all  kinds  and  colours,but  their  own. 
Lion  with  lion  herds,  and  pard  with  pard, 
Instinct's  first  law,theircovenant  and  guard. 
But  man  alone,  the  lord  of  ev'ry  clime. 
Whose  post  is   godlike,  and    whose  pow'rs 

sublime, 
Man,  at  whose   birth   the    Almighty  hand 

stood  still, 
Pleas'd  with  the  last  great  eflort  of  his  will ; 


Man,  man  alone,  no  tenant  of  the  wood, 
Preys  on    his  kind,  and  laps  his  brother  S 

blood  ; 
His  fellow  leads,  where  hidden  pit-falls  lie^ 
And  drinks  with  ecstacy  his  dying  sigh. 

SONNETS. 
Poor  little  one!  most  bitterly  did  pain, 
And  life's  worst  ills,  assail  thine  early  age  ; 
And,quickly  tir'd  with  this  rough  pilgrimage, 
Thy  wearied  spirit  did  its  heaven  regain. 
Moaning,  and  sickly,  on  the  lap  of  life 
Thou  laidst   thine   aching   head,   and  thou 

didst  sigh 
A  little  while,  ere  to  its  kindred 
Thy  soul  return'd,  to  taste  no  more  of  strife 
Thy  lot  was  happy,  little  sojourner  ! 
Thou  had'st  no  mother  to  direct  thy  ways  ; 
And  fortune   frown'd  most  darkly  on   thy 

days, 
Short  as  they  were.     Now,  far  from  the  low 

stir 
Of  this  dim  spot,  in  heaven  thou  dost  repose, 
And  look'st,    and    smil'st  on    this   world's 

transient  woes. 

TO    DECEMBER. 

Dark  visaged  visitor,  who  comes  here 
Clad  in  thy  mournful  tunic  to  repeat 
(While  glooms,  and  chilling  rains  enwrap 
thy  feet) 
The  solemn  requiem  of  the  dying  year. 
Not  undelightful  to  my  listening  ear 

Sound  thy  dull  showrs,  as,  o'er  my  wood- 
land seat. 
Dismal,  and  drear,  the  leafless  trees  they 
beat : 
Not  undelightful,  in  their  wild  career, 
■  Is  the  wild  music  of  thy  howling  blasts. 
Sweeping   the   grove's  long    aisle,    while 
sullen  Time 
Thy  stormy  mantle  o'er  his  shoulder  cast.*, 
.^ud,  rock'd  upon  his  throne,  with   chant 
sublime, 
Joins   the  full-pealing    dirge,    and  W^inter 

weaves 
Her  dark  sepulchral  wreath  of  faded  leaver. 

We  have  few  comments  to  add  :  the  admirers  of 
Kirke  White  have  seen  higher  efforts  of  his  gt-nius 
than  this  volume  contains  ;  but  they  wiH  find  in  it 
much  to  confirm  their  admiiatiou  of  that  estimable 
Bein^,  and  aug^ment  the  sorrow  with  which  his  pre- 
mature fate  has  been  so  geaerattj  regretted. 


TEJfDRILS.      BY    HEUBEN. 


^'    \  LL  poets   are  not  lights  to  all 
•^      men  and  all  ages,  but  many  are 
soU  stars  above  our  heads,  and  blossoms 
shedding  perfume  beneath  our  feet."' 

And  there  is  so  much  wild-flower 
sweetness,  tender  and  genuine  feeling, 
about  this  young  poet,  that  we  readily 
admit  his  plea  of  inexperience  in  ex- 


cuse for  ioccasonally  careless  diction, 
trilling,  and  a  degree  of  aflectation. 
Never  do  we  feel  more  inclined  to  un- 
bend from  our  critical  severity  than  in 
pronouncing  judgment  upon  a  first  ef- 
fort. When  totally  unpromising,  we 
would  willingly  pass  it  over  in  silence, 
without   wounding  that  ambition  we 
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cannot  in  justice  encourage  :  but  when 
taste,  talent  or  feeijng^  are  evinced,  it  is 
our  pride  and  pleasure  to  pour  tiie  sun- 
light of  fame  over  the  youthful  laurel. 
Ou;-  first  selection  is  from  a  fanciful  lit- 
tle poem,  founded  on  tlie  old  tradition 
of  a  mortal  \yho  has  entered  a  fairy 
rin?j^  by  night ;  the  spirits  of  air  be- 
come visible  till  the  morning  light 
breaks  on  the  beautiful  vision.  The 
third  Spirit  sings — • 

Hast  thou  a  soitow  ?— come  tell  it  to  me  ; 

Have  I  a  curufort  ?— thine  it  shall  be.— 

I  seek  where  the  tears  of  the  mourner  are  flowing, 

And  brt  athe  on  his  brow  till  its  throbbing  is  calm  ; 
I  st?al  where  the  heart  of  the  chastened  is  glowing;. 

And  as  rain  to  thefloxver,  my  smile  is  his  balm  : 
Where  the  exile  is  wanderinp,  my  pinions  areni»h. 
Where  the  piljjrini  is  weary,  to  sooth  him,  am  I  ; 
I  whisper  the.n  tales  of  the  home  of  their  youth. 
Of  the  hearts  that  are  fond,  and  the  prayers  that  are 

tnuli ! 
I  fly  where  the  sailor-boy  watches  aloft, 
And  ihoiigh  storms  gather  round  him,  Uis  slumbers 

are  soft ; 
Tbr  n  I  bear  his  young  spirit  away  on  my  wingfs, 
WherL  the  thrush  that  he  loved  in  his  childhood  still 

iings. 
Where  the  woodbine  is  "twining  its  wreathes  on  the 

wall. 
And  dear  ones  again  on  their  wanderer  ooll  ;— 
There  is  one  bending    o'er  him  whose  Up  cannot 

speak, 
And  the  tear  of  affection  ftills  warm  on  his  cheek ; 
There  is  one  standing  near  him  with  words  in  her  ej'e, 
And  he  seeki  the  embrace  which  she  may  not  deny  ; 
Kut  the  sea-bird  sails  past— and  shrill  is  her  scream, 
And  in  tears  he  awakens,  but  blesses  his  dream. 
The  sigh  of  the  loneiv— the  tear-drop  of  pain, 
Where  hope  is  wasted,  and  prayers  are  vain, — 


The  lips  that  are  pale,  the  cheeks  tliat  are  wan, 

Where  joy  is  bitter— and  comfort  is  gone, 

The  flowers  that  fade  where  the  spring-blight  is  flyinf^. 

The  leaves  that  are  falling,  the  birds  that  are  dying i 

The  blasted  sappling.the  withering  tree. 

Are  sacred  to  Pity,  and  cherish'd  by  me. 

Peace  to  thee,  peace  ! 

Our  second  is  from  "  Home." 

'Tis  worth  an  age  of  wandering,  to  return 
To  souls  that  still  can  feel,  and  hearts  that  burn  ; 
We  have  not  bent  the  chasteu'd  brow  in  vain. 
To  hear  the  whisper,  "  l  hou  art  mine  again  !'' 
To  see  in  eyes  we  love  the  tear-diop  swell. 
With  more  of  feeling  than  the  lip  could  tell. 
The  weary  pilgrim's  wish,— the  exile's  prayer, 
Breathe  of  their  home— that  they  may  wander  there. 
And  like  the  sun  when  summer  days  are  past, 
Sink  into  rest,  their  calmest  hour  their  last. 
Heave  the  death-sigh  where  those  around  will  weep, 
And  sleep  forever  where  their  fathers  sleep. 

We  shall  close  o-ur  remarks   with  a 
pretty  sonnet  on  leaving  Home  : 

God  bless  thee !  was  the  last  endearing  word 
The  lip  could  utter,  or  the  heart  could  feel ! 
Many  did  pray  for  the  young  exile's  weal. 

But  there  was  otie  from  whom  was  only  heard, 
God  bless  thee.'— and  it  was  affeotion's  knell 
For  many  a  lonely  day — 

The  very  phrase 

M'aj  oft  repeated  by  the  parting  voice 
Of  youthful  friendship  ;  and  the  last  farewell 
Of  some  who  lov'd  me  in  my  boyish  days, 

Was  warm  and  tearful — 

Yet  there  was  but  one. 
Whose  heart  beat  quicker  than  her  eyes  ran  o'er, 
Whose  trembling  lid  refused  to  whisper  more, 

Than  that  warm  prayer. 

It  was  a  hallow'd  tone  1 
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a  family  of  Massachusetts  gover- 
nors, and  the  following  anecdote  is  re- 
corded of  his  infancy.  His  lather  and 
mother  were  taking  a  journey  in  a 
phaeton,  himself,  an  infant,  being  in  his 
mother's  lap  they  stopped  to  bait  the 
horses  at  the  door  of  an  inn,  when  the 
hostler  imprudently  took  otf  the  bri- 
dles, and  the  horses,  feeling  their  heads 
at  liberty,  set  off  at  full  gallop.  The 
danger  to  all  was  imminent ;  but  Mrs. 
W.  with  a  happy  presence  of  mind, 
threw  the  child  into  a  thick  hedge 
which  they  passed  close,  bv  which  lie 
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escaped  injur\- ;  but  the  phston  was 
broken  to  pieces,  the  father  mortally 
wounded,  and  the  mother  much  injur- 
ed. Mr.  VV.  has  since  become  an  or- 
nament of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  has  proved  himself  an  able  econ- 
omist and  public  writer. 

DANCING    SNAKES    OF    INDIA. 

In  ever}'  country  there  exists  a  class 
of  men  who  found  their  means  of  ex- 
istence upon  the  credulity  and  curiosity 
of  otiiers,  but  in  no  part  of  the  world  is 
this  class  so  numerous  as  in  India. 
Scarcely  has  a  stranger  disembarked 
on  that  shore,  when  a  crowd  of  jugt 
glers,    dancers,    leapers,    and  others 
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surround  him,  and  solicit  the  honour  of 
contributing  to  his  amusement,  for  the 
triflins:  rr-muneration  of  a  fanon,  or  a- 
bout  six-pence. 

Amongst  this  crowd  of  people,  who 
live  by  their  wits,  those  who  astonish, 
and  at  the  same  time  terrify,  the  Eu- 
ropean the  most,  are  the  men  who 
make  the  snakes  dance  ;  and  this  as- 
tonishment and  terror  is  more  increas- 
ed, upon  learning  that  the  snake  which 
serves  for  this  spectacle  is  the  second 
on  the  list  of  those  which  are  the  most 
venomous  :  the  bite  of  it  is  followed 
by  certain  death,  after  an  interval  of 
generally  not  more  than  fifteen  or  sev- 
enteen minutes.  On  the  Coromandel 
coast  this  sort  of  snake  is  very  abun- 
dant, and  there,  as  well  as  throughout 
India,  is  called  a  cobra  capello,  or 
hooded  snake  :  its  ordinary  length  is 
from  three  to  four  feet,  and  the  pre- 
vailing colour  of  these  reptiles  is  yel- 
low, spotted  with  black  ;  its  form  re- 
sembles that  of  other  oriental  snakes, 
with  the  exception  of  a  pouch,  which 
runs  from  the  back  of  the  head  two  or 
three  inches  down  the  back.  This 
pocket  is  but  little  visible  when  the 
reptile  creeps,  or  is  in  a  state  of  tran- 
quillity, but  as  soon  as  it  is  moved  by 
anger  or  by  pleasure,  this  becomes  in- 
flated, and  stretches  on  each  side  the 
head  of  the  animal :  it  then  presents  a 
flat  surface,  on  which  a  pair  of  black 
spectacles  are  stretched  u[)on  a  dirty 
yellow  ground.  The  head  of  the 
creature  appears  to  issue  horizontally 
from  the  upper  ^part  of  this  pouch. 
The  quality  which  distinguishes  this 
snake  from  all  the  other  species,  is  its 
excessive  fondness  for  music  ;  and  this 
passion,  if  such  a  term  may  be  used,  is 
stronger  in  it  than  even  in  the  white 
snake  ;  this  is  so  incontestable,  that 
when  the  place  of  his  retreat  is  known, 
he  is  invariably  caught  by  these  means. 
The  Inditins  who  gain  a  livelihood  by 
exhibiting,  are  also  those  who  take 
them;  and,as  the  method  which  they  em- 
plov  for  doing  it  is  not  generally  known, 
the  following  scene,  which  took  place 
at  the  house  of  the  goveinor  of  Pon- 
dicherry,  may  be  considered  as  inter- 
esting. During  dinner  a  servant  came 
to  inform  the  family,  that  a  large  cobra 
capello  had  been  seen  entering  the  cel- 


lar :  orders  were  given  that  a  snake- 
catcher  should  be  sent  for,  and  every 
one  repaired  to  the  cellar  when  he  ar- 
rived. After  having  examined  the 
place,  to  be  certain  where  the  reptile 
was  concealed,  the  Malabar  squatted 
down  upon  his  heels,  and  began  to  play 
upon  an  instrument,  which  in  shape 
resembled  a  flageolet,  but  had  some- 
thing of  the  sharp  sound  of  a  bagpipe. 
Scarcely  had  a  minute  elapsed  when  a 
cobra  capello,  about  three  feet  in  length 
crept  from  under  a  mat,  and  placed 
himself  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
man,  raising  and  giving  a  sort  of  vi- 
bratory motion  to  the  upper  part  of  his 
body,  and  extending  his  pouch, — an 
evident  sign  of  the  pleasure  which  the 
animal  felt. 

When  all  present  had  sufficiently 
witnessed  this  proceeding,  a  siga  was 
made  to  the  Malabar,  who,  seizing  the 
animal  by  the  end  of  the  tail,  took  him 
up  with  rapidity,  and  placed  him  in  an 
empty  basket.  Before  admitting  him 
into  the  troop  of  dancers, — for  one  of 
them,  he,  as  well  as  most  of  the  cobra 
capellos  that  are  taken,  was  destined  to 
become, — it  was  necessai-y  to  deprive 
him  of  the  means  of  being  mischievous. 
To  do  this,  he  was  placed  at  liberty 
upon  the  ground,  he  was  then  provoked 
by  being  struck  with  a  piece  of  red 
cloth,  fastened  at  the  end  of  a  stick, 
until  at  last  he  sprang  furiously  upon 
the  cloth,  which  was  then  shaken  with 
so  much  violence  that  his  teeth  were  at 
length  pulled  out.  He  was  then  taken 
again  by  the  tail,  and  placed  in  the 
basket. 

The  baskets  in  which  the  snakes  are 
kept,  and  of  which  the  Indians  gene- 
rally carry  six,  are  flat  and  round  ; 
and  fastened  like  scales  at  each  end  of 
a  piece  of  bamboo,  which  rests  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  bearer.  When 
the  person  who  keeps  the  reptiles  ex- 
hibits them  in  public,  he  commences 
by  ranging  the  baskets  before  him  in  a 
semicircle,  and  makes  the  snakes  come 
out  in  succession.  At  the  sound  of  the 
instrument  the  animal  becomes  erect, 
resting  with  about  one  third  of  bis 
body  upon  the  ground  ;  his  pouch  is 
extended,  and  he  keeps  up  a  balancing 
motion,  the  original  impulse  to  which 
was  given  by  the  knee  of  the  person 
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xvho  plays  the  instrument.  Before 
concluding  the  exhibition,  it  is  custom- 
ary to  make  the  snake  caress  this  in- 
strument, which  is  done  by  keeping  up 
the  sound,  and  advancing  the  pipe  to- 
wards the  animal,  who  on  his  side  rests 
his  head  upon  a  calabash,  through 
which  this  pipe  is  passed.  After  this 
ceremony,  the  snakes  are  put  into  their 
baskets  and  carried  away.  A  hard- 
boiled  egg  is  the  nourishment  which 
they  daily  receive. 

LATIN    AND    GREEK. 

These  languages  are  now  become  ob- 
solete, and  perhaps  useless ;  yet,  while 
they  constitute  part  of  the  education  of 
gentlemen,  it  is  infamous  not  to  know 
them.  At  the  same  time,  by  a  whim- 
sical feeling  of  mankind,  it  is  thought 
pedantic  and  ungentlemanly  to  use 
them  in  any  well-bred  society.  Seven 
or  eight  years  are  therefore  employed 
in  the  education  of  our  youth  to  save 
appearances.  Time  will  correct  this 
error. 

SHERIDAN. 

This  was  at  once  the  most  eloquent, 
the  most  ingenious,  and  most  idle  man 
of  his  time.  I  employed  him  to  present 
tlie  petition  of  tiie  Grand  Jury  against 
Aris,  and  could  not  get  him  oiit  of  bed 
till  half  past  four  on  the  afternoon  when 
it  stood  for,  discussion,  and  he  then  sat 
for  half  an  hour  witli  wet  towels  tied 
round  his  head,to  relieve  himself  from  a 
head-ache,  occasioned  by  the  previous 
night's  debauch. 

EMPLOYMENT. 

The  employnjent  of  the  lower  clas- 
ses is  to  satisfy  their  hunger,  and  of  the 
upper  classes  to  discover  medicines  and 
consult  doctors  for  the  purpose  of  cre- 
ating himger.  Many  a  rich  man 
would  give  half  his  estate  to  feel  as  vo- 
raciously himgry  as  some  of  his  mean- 
est labourers. 

REORGE    THE    FOURTH. 

The  longest  personal  favourite  whom 
the  new  King  has  ever  kept  is  Du 
Pacquet,  his  dresser  and  chief  valet. 
He  is  a  Frenchman  of  the  old  school, 
and  enjoys  the  unbounded  confidence 
of  his  royal  master.  He  is  iiis  caterer 
of  small  news,  and  of  theclilt-chat  out 
of  doo.-s,  and  witljin  the  purlieus  of 
the  palace.  At  the  same  time  h  is 
just  to  add,  that  he  has  never  been 


charged  with  abusing  a  station,  which 
in  courts  has  often  been  the  means  of 
promoting  dangerous  intrigues. 

The  next  domestic  favourite  is  Wil- 
met,  the  chief  cook,  also  a  Frenchman, 
but  familiarly  called  Jack  Hammond 
(why,  I  know  not ;)  but,  in  a  luxurious 
court,a  chief  cook  is  a  man  who  must  be 
as  often  consulted  as  a  minister  of  state. 

Another  royal  favourite,  and  per- 
haps more  harmless,  is  Nap  the  poodle 
dog,  who  was  taken  with  Napoleon's 
carriage  and  was  for  many  years  the 
intelligent  travelling  companion  of  that 
great  man.  Nap  now  travels  with  his 
old  master's  more  fortunate  rival,  to 
whom  he  is  not  less  faithful,  and  whom 
he  amuses  by  his  numerous  tricks  and 
uncommon  sagacity.  It  might  have 
been  hoped  that  the  liberal  treatment  of 
the  dog  would  have  been  extended  to 
his  illustrious  master,  who,  by  well  au- 
thenticated accounts,  is  not  only  chain- 
ed to  a  rock,  but  like  Prometheus,  is 
constantly  tortured  by  a  vulture. 

THE    WEST-INDIA   ISLANDS. 

These  islands  are  ceasing  to  be  de- 
sirable British  colonies,  except  for  pur- 
poses of  ministerial  patronage.  Cana- 
da may  supply  tliem  with  lumber,  but  it 
cannot  consume  an  equal  amount  of  their 
produce.  This,  too,  will  in  time  be  su- 
perseded by  East-India  produce  under 
an  open  trade  ;  for  if  we  send  our  man- 
ufactures, and  destroy  the  Hindoo  man- 
ufactures, we  must  take  their  sugars  and 
and  other  East-India  produce.  The 
West-India  islands  seem  likely,  there- 
fore, either  to  become  independent,  or 
to  be  incorporated  with  some  of  the 
continental  American  states  which  can 
barter  with  them. 

THE  BOURBONS. 

When  1  was  at  Paris,I  went  with  Mr 
Serjeant  B.  (now  a  judge)  to  see  the 
Bourbon  family  return  from  chapel,  and 
he  was  the  only  person  who  cheered 
them.  We  were  walking  away,  and  I 
was  rallying  the  worthy  Serjeant  at  the 
circumstance,  when  a  couple  of  French- 
men passed  us  quickly,  and  loaded  us 
and  our  nation  with  the  foulest  epithets. 

FRENCH    MANNERS. 

The  French  are  an  elegant  people, 
but  are  guilty  of  little  indelicacies  ; 
they  pick  their  teeth  with  a  fork. — No 
fruit  shops  in  Paris,  but  fruit  cellars-— 
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Pine  apples  far  inferior  to  ours  ;  even 
the  grapes  of  Fontainbleau  are  inferior 
to  tiiose  of  our  hot  houses  !  Grange's 
and  Owen's  in  Piccadilly  and  Bond 
Street,  have  a  finer  display  than  any  I 
have  met  with  at  Paris. — At  breakfast 
the\'  affect  this  hobby-horse  :  It  is 
common  to  have  a  cup  of  coffee,  with- 
out either  milk  or  sugar,  before  they  get 
up,  Cofi'ee  always  after  dinner. — Re- 
ligion almost  confined  to  the  ancicnne 
nohlessc. —  Ever}'  woman  of  rank  or 
fashion  in  France  has  her  right  to  re- 
ceive comj)any.  The  party  naturally 
divides  into  two  :  the  old  ones  play- 
cards  ;  the  young  ones  dance  and  romp 
under  the  inspection  of  each  married 
woman. 

BELLS. 

The  Venetians  pretend  that  they  in- 
troduced bells  at  Constantinople,  in  the 
ninth  century  ;  but  the  oldest  mention 
we  can  find  in  the  Byzantine  writers,  is 
fif  the  year  1040. 

DUELLING. 

There  is  scarcely  any  subject  on 
which  more  discordant  opinions  are  en- 
teirtained  than  on  that  of  duelling  ;  and, 
whilst  one  party  condemn  it  as  a  flag- 
rant violation  of  all  the  laws  both  of 
God  and  man,  others  are  contented  to 
represent  it  as  a  necessary  evil.  With- 
out, however,  discussing  at  present  the 
expediency  of  the  practice,  it  appears 
th.){  if  an  appeal  must,  in  any  case,  be 
made  to  arms,  the  great  object  should 
l>e  to  place  the  champions  on  an  equal 
footing,  and  prevent,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  better  cause  from  yielding  to  the 
move  skilful  combatant.  In  one  single 
solitary  instance  has  this  been  attained. 
On  the  borders  of  Austria  and  Turkey, 
where  a  private  pique,  or  private  quar- 
rel of  a  single  individual,  rniglit  occa- 
sion the  massacre  of  a  family  or  village, 
the  desolation  of  a  province,  and  per- 
haps even  the  more  extended  horrors 
of  a  national  war,  whensoever  any  se- 
rious dispute  arises  between  two  sub- 
jects of  the  different  empires,  recourse 
is  had  to  terminate  it,  to  what  is  called 
"  the  custom  of  the  i'rontier."  A  spa- 
cious plain  or  field  is  selected,  whither, 
on  an  appointed  day,  judges  of  the  re- 
spective nations  repair,  accompanied  by 
all  those  whom  curiosity  or  interest  may 
assemble.     The  combatants  are  not  re- 


stricted in  tlie  choice  or  number  of 
their  arras,  or  in  their  method  of  fight- 
ing, but  each  is  at  liberty  to  employ 
whatsoever  he  conceives  is  most  advan- 
tageous to  himself,  and  avail  himself  of 
every  artifice  to  ensure  his  own  safety, 
and  destroy  the  life  of  his  antagonist. 
One  of  the  last  times  that  this  method 
of  deciding  a  quarrel  on  the  frontiers 
was  resorted  to,  the  circumstances  were 
sufficiently  curious,  and  the  recital  of 
them  may  serve  to  illustrate  what  is 
mentioned  above. 

The  phlegmatic  German,  armed  with 
the  most  desperate  weapon  in  the 
world — a  rifled  pistol  mounted  on  a 
carbine  stock,  placed  himself  in  the 
middle  of  the  field  ;  and,  conscious 
that  he  would  infallibly  destroy  his  en- 
emy, if  he  could  once  get  him  within 
shot,  began  coolly  to  smoke  his  pipe. 
The  Turk,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  pis- 
tol on  one  side  and  a  pistol  on  the  oth- 
er, and  two  more  in  his  holsters,  and 
two  more  in  his  breast,  and  a  carbine  at 
his  back,  and  a  sabre  by  his  side,  and  a 
dagger  in  his  belt,  advanced  like  a  mov- 
ing magazine,  and,  galloping  round  his 
adversary,  kept  incessantly  firing  at 
him.  The  German  conscious  that  lit- 
tle or  no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended 
from  such  a  marksman  with  such  weap- 
ons, deliberately  continued  to  smoke 
his  pipe.  The  Turk  at  length  perceiv- 
ing a  sort  of  little  explosion,  as  if  his 
antagonist's  pistol  had  missed  fire,  ad- 
vanced like  lightning  to  cut  him  down, 
and  almost  immediately  was  shot  dead. 
The  wily  German  had  put  some  gun- 
powder into  his  pipe,  the  light  of  w  hich 
his  enemy  mistook,  as  the  other  had 
foreseen  would  be  the  case,  for  a  flash 
in  the  pan  ;  and  no  longer  fearing  the 
superior  skill  and  superior  arms  of  his 
adversary,  he  fell  a  victim  to  them  both 
when  seconded  by  artifice. 

THE  AMAZONS. 

The  attention  of  the  learned  has 
been  for  a  long  time  fixed  upon  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Amazons  ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing result,  deduced  from  the  pro- 
found researches  and  extended  investi- 
gations to  which  the  subject  has  given 
rise,  appears  interesting  and  probable, 
and  accords  with  the  general  tenor  of 
history.  An  army  of  Sauromates  hav- 
ing traversed  Caucasus  and  Colchis, 
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penetrated  into  the  lesser  Asia,  and  es- 
tablished themselves  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Thermodon  ;  content  with 
findin"  a  plain  which  recalled  to  tlieir 
minds  the  recollection  of  their  country, 
and  feeling,  as  the  Greeks  under  Xeno- 
phon  subsequently  felt,  apprehensive  of 
not  being  able  to  pass  the  large  rivers, 
such  as  the  Halys,  the  Partbenius.  and 
the  Sangarius,  these  Nomades  lived  in 
the  plain  of  Thcmiscyra,  upon  the  pro- 
duce of  their  flocks,  and  the  booty 
which  they  acquired  by  pillaging  their 
neighbours.  In  Scythia  the  women  ac- 
companied their  husbands  to  war  and 
to  the  ch.ise,  and  were  skilful  in  horse- 
manship and  the  use  of  the  bow  :  here 
they  guarded  the  shore.  Some  Greek 
sailors  having  met,  fought  with,  and 
been  conquered  by  them,  reported 
these  coasts  to  be  entirely  inhabited  by 
women,  who  put  every  man  who  came 
amongst  them  to  death  ;  and  hence  a- 
rose  the  fables  so  prevalent  in  Greece. 
But  that  these  pretended  heroines  at 


first  took  arms  to  avenge  the  death  of 
their  husbands,  then  to  defend  them- 
selves, and  at  last  to  subjugate  their 
neighbours ;  that  they  haci  attempted 
an  expedition  against  Athens  ;  and 
that  their  queen  Thalestris  had  gone 
herself,  or  sent  ambassadors,  to  the 
camp  of  Alexander, — is  what,  in  deli- 
ance  of  the  authority  of  many  poets, 
philosophers,  and  historians  of  antiqui- 
ty, we  are  no  longer  permitted  to  be- 
lieve. We  may  remember  the  expres- 
sion of  Lysimachus,  when  Onerycritus 
read  to  him  the  history  of  Thalestris, 
with  which  he  had  embellished  his 
work  upon  the  explohs  of  Alexander — 
"  Oh  !  where  was  I  at  tliat  time  :" 
said  Lysimacluis  to  him,  smilingf. 

It  is  wortliy  of  remark,  that  the 
names  of  Menalippa,  Hyppolita,  &c. 
given  to  tiiese  Sauromatides,  these  Am- 
azons, are  all  Greek  names  ;  although 
it  is  manifest  that  these  women  must 
have  borne  barbarian  names  and  deriv- 
ed from  the  language  which  hey  spoke. 


mui  witivm. 


A  member  of  the  indefatigable  Taylor 
Famili/,  of  Ongar,  has  produced  a  volume, 
called  llie  Elements  of  Thought.  It  com- 
presses, in  good  modern  language,  and  in 
an  inviting  form,  the  theoretical  and  practi- 
cal doctrines  contained  in  Watts's  "  Im- 
provement of  the  Mind,"  and  in  the  same 
author's  work  on  Logic  ;  and,  as  Watts  in 
substance  will  live  for  ever,  so  Mr.  Taylor, 
in  giving  us  his  substance  in  a  neat  volume, 
has  rendered  an  useful  service  to  all  studi- 
ous and  inquisitive  persons. 

An  Analytical  Investigation  of  the  Scrip- 
tural Claims  of  the  Devil,  and  a  similar  en- 
quiry into  the  meaning  of  the  terms  Sheol, 
Hades,  and  Gehenna,  as  used  by  the  Scrip- 
ture writers,  by  the  Rev.  Russell  Scott,  of 
Portsmouth,  which  have  been  unavoidably 
delayed  in  passing  through  the  press,  •vvill 
be  published  in  the  course  of  the  present 
month. 

A  History  of  a  severe  Case  of  Neuralgia, 
commonly  called  Tic  Douloureux,  will 
speedily  be  published,  occupying  the  nerves 
of  the  Right  Tiiigh,  Leg,  and  Foot,  success- 
fully treated  ;  with  some  observations  on 
that  complaint,  and  on  its  causes,  as  they 
vary  in  differ'jnt  individuals  ;  by  G.  D. 
Yeats,  m  d.  f.  r.  s. 

We  seldom  interfere  with  theological 
works  of  a  controversial  nature,  but  we 
gladly  make  an  exception  in  iavonr  of 
Leilers  addressed  to  the  Calvinislic  Christians 
of  Warwick,  by  an  Unitarian  Christian, 
written,  as  appears  from  its  advevl!sement<, 


by  the  Rev.  Wm.  FieLd.  This  treatise  has 
certaiBly  fulfilled  its  professed  object  of  an- 
swering a  few  calunmious  pages  of  some 
ignorant  person  of  that  place  ;  but  it  is  not 
to  its  local  topics  that  we  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  The  author  has 
taken  the  present  occasion  to  give  an  out- 
line of  the  history  of  his  sect,  and  has  sup- 
ported all  their  distinguishing  doctrines 
with  much  ability.  In  the  list  of  Unitarians 
which  he  gives,  containing  many  great 
names,  we  were  at  first  surprised  to  see 
some  included  who  are  not  generally  .'^up- 
posed  to  have  entertained  those  views, 
though  the  author  seems  to  adduce  suffi- 
cient authority  for  inserting  them.  Amongst 
the  most  eminent,  we  observe  Whiston, 
Newton,  Locke.  Dr.  Watts,  ^Vm.  Penn,  and 
Bishop- Law.  The  Unitarian  sect  is,  we 
believe,  at  present  increasing  with  great 
rapidity.  In  the  author  of  the  work  ire 
question  it  certainly  possesses  a  very  spirited 
and  efficient  advocate  ;  and,  if  we  find  any 
thiug  in  his  pages  to  alloy  the  pleasure  of 
perusing  them,  it  is,  perhaps,  that  some- 
times the  author  is  in  danger  of  falling  into 
that  error  which  he  blames  so  much  in  his 
opponents — uncharitable  feeling. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Jat  has  in  the  press,  a 
new  edition  of  his  Short  Discourses  for 
Families. 

A  colossal  statue  of  Btip:ss,  the  modem 
Scottish  bard,  is  about  to  be  erected  in 
Edinburgh  by  Mr.  Flaxmau.  We  hope  to 
bn  enabled  to  give  a  sketch  »i'i'.. 
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I  sat  in  myhower  alone,  atnig-ht 

While  o'er    it    the    moonbe.ims    sweetly 
shone ; 
I  look'd  on  the  sky,  with  their  glory  bright, 
And  worsliippd  the   God  of  that  starry 
throne. 

1  gazed  on  earth  :  that  pure  light  blending 
With  night's  deep  shade,   so  mellow'd  the 
scene, 
That  I  felt  its  beautj'  to  sadness  tending, 
And   pondered  o'er   the  errors  and  woes 
which  had  been. 

Oh  !  bitter  was  then  the  thought  that  sprung, 
Of  my  youth's  bright  promise  by  passion 
blighted ; 

And  keenly  the  arrows  of  conscience  stung 
For  deeds  of  folly,  and  duties  slighted. 

I  wept,  too,  o'er  moments  of  joy  and  glad- 
ness, 
That,  scorching  like  solar  heat,  had  flown; 
And  I  sigh'd,  that  my  life,  all  rapture  or 
sadness, 
So  little  the  moonlight  of  pleasure  had 
known. 

I  started — for  music  of  tenderest  strain 
Broke  on  the  gloom  of  that  pensive  dream, 

Which  thrill'd  my  heart  with  softer  pain. 
And  sooth'd  it,  though   not  with  Hope's 
bright  gleam. 

I  gazed  once  more  on  the  vault  of  Heaven, 
Shining  with  stars,  and  from  dark  clouds 
free  ; 
And  I  pray'd  that,  my  sins  and  faults  for- 
given. 
One  star  of  mercy  might  rise  for  me. 


OLD   NICK  S    PROMENADE. 

f  The  late  celebrated  but  unfortunate  Pro- 
fessor Porson  being  once  solicited  in 
company  to  give  some  jocular  proof  of 
his  abilities,  complied  by  producing  the 
following  lines.] 

From  his  brimstone  bed,  at  break  of  day, 

A-vvaking  the  Devil  is  gone. 
To  visit  his  snug  little  farm  of  the  earth, 

And  see  how  his  stock  goes  on. 
And  over  the  hill  and  over  the  dale 

He  walked,  and  over  the  plain  ; 
And  backwards  and  forwards  he   switch'd 
his  long  tail. 

As  a  gentleman  switches  his  cane. 

And  pray  how  was  the  devil  drest, 

Oh  !  he  was  in  his  Sunday  best. 

His  coat  was  red  and   his   breeches  were 

blue, 
With  a  hole   behind  where  his  tail   came 

through. 


He  saw  a  lawyer  killing  a  viper, 

On  a  dunghill  beside  his  own  stable, 
And  the  devil  smil'd,  for  it  put  him  in  mind 

Of  Cain  and  his  brother  Abel. 
An  apothecary,  on  a  white  horse, 

Rode  by  on  his  avocations  : 
"  Oh  !    (says   the   devil,)  there  is  my  old 
friend, 

Death  in  the  Revelations." 
He  saw  a  cottage  with  a  double  cgach-house, 

A  cottage  of  gentility  ! 
And  the  Devil  was  pleased,  for  his   darling 
vice 

Is  the  pride  that  apes  humility. 
He  stepp'd  into  a  rich  booksellr r's  shop, 

Says  he,  "  We  aie  both  of  one  college, 
For  I  myself  sat,  like  a  cormorant,  once, 

Hard  by  on  the  tree  of  knowledge." 
As  he  pass'd  thro'  Coldbath-fields  he  saw 

A  solitary  cell ! 
And  the  Devil  was  charm'd,  for  it  gave  him 
a  hint 

For  improving  the  prisons  of  hell. 
He  saw  a  turnkey  in  a  trice 

Fetter  a  troublesome  jade  ; 
"  Ah  !    nimble   (quoth   he,)  do  the  fingers 
move 

Whenever  they  are  us'd  to  their  trade." 
He  saw  the  same  turnkey  unfetter  the  same, 

But  with  little  expedition, 
And  the  Devil  thought  of  the  long  debates 

On  the  slave-trade  abolition. 
Down  the   river  did  glide,   with  wind  and 
with  tide, 

A  pig  with  vast  celerity  ! 
And  the  Devil  grinn'd,  for  he   saw  all  the 

while  ' 

How  it  cut  its  own  throat,  and  he  thought^ 
with  a  smile. 

Of  England's  commercial  prosperity. 
He  saw  a  certain  minister 

(A  minister  to  his  mind,) 
Go  up  into  a  certain  house, 

With  a  majority  behind  ; 
The  Devil  quoteil  Genesis, 

Like  a  very  learned  clerk, 
How  "  Noah  and  his  creeping  things 

Went  up  into  the  ark." 
General  Gascoigne's  burning  face 

He  saw  with  consternation. 
And  back  to  hell  his  way  did  take  ; 
For  the  Devil  thought,  by  a  slight  mistake, 

'Twas  the  general  conflagration. 


On  the  Duke  of  York's  home  Moses  winning 
at  Ascot  Heath  Races. 

At  Ascot,  when  swift  Moses  won 
(A  thing  not  done  by  slow  fits  !) 

What  thought  his  royal  owner  on  ? 

He  thought,  the  joke  I  tell  to  3'ou , 

His  Highness  is  a  Bishop  too, 
On  Moses  and  the  Profits. 

*  This  gentleman  had  been  very  face- 
tious whilst  soliciting  some  proof  of  the 
Prefessor's  poetical  talents. 


ENGLISH  MAGAZINES. 


BOSTON,  SEPTEMBER  1,  1822. 


(London  Time's  Telescope  for  Sept.  1822.) 


CEPTEMBER,  like  the  following 
^  month,  boasts  many  fine  days,  at 
least  till  the  commencement  of  the  au- 
tumnal equinox  on  the  22d,  when  a 
change  in  the  weather  generally  takes 
place.  The  mornings  and  evenings  are 
cool,  but  possess  a  delightful  freshness, 
while  the  middle  of  the  day  is  pleasant- 
ly warm  and  open.  The  sportsman  is 
an  early  riser,  and  does  not  fail  to  en- 
joy the  '  incense-breathing  morn,'  in  all 
her  native  freshness.  There  are  but 
few,  we  fear,  who  '  the  melodies  of 
morn  can  tell  ;'  to  such  we  would  ex- 
claim, in  the  language  of  Ramsay  in 
the  Faithful  Shepherdess  : — 

See  the  day  begins  to  break. 
And  the  light  shoots  like  a  streak 
Of  subtle  fire  ;  the  wind  blows  cold 
While  the  morning  doth  unfold ; 
Now  the  birds  begin  to  rouze. 
And  the  squirrel  from  the  boughs 
Leaps,  to  get  him  nuts  and  fruit ; 
The  early  lark,  that  erst  vra»  mute, 
Carols  to  the  rising  day 
Many  a  note  and  many  a  lay. 

A  morning's  walk  at  this  season  is 
replete  with  gratification  to  the  admirer 
of  Nature's  beauties.  What  a  magnif- 
icent phenomenon  is  every  day  exhib- 
ited in  the  rising  of  the  Sun  !  yet  hon^ 
common  is  the  observation,  that  indo- 
lence and  the  love  of  sleep  prevent  a 
great  part  of  mankind  from  contempla- 
ting this  beauteous  wonder  of  the  crea- 
tion !  What  numbers  are  there,  in  high 
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life  especially,  who  prefer  a  few  more 
hours  of  sleep  to  all  the  pleasures  of  a 
morning  walk. 

This  circumstance  has  been  ridiculed 
with  great  propriety  by  Addison,  in  the 
Spectator.  '  The  unaccountable  dis- 
position in  mankind  to  continue  awake 
in  the  night,  and  sleep  in  the  sunshine, 
has  made  me  inquire,  whether  the  same 
change  has  happened  to  any  other  ani- 
mals ?  For  this  reason,  I  desired  a 
friend  of  mine  in  the  country  to  let  me 
know  whether  the  lark  rises  as  early  as 
it  did  formerly,  and  whether  the  cock 
begins  to  crow  at  his  usual  hour  ?  My 
friend  has  answered  me.  That  his  poul- 
try are  as  regular  as  ever,  and  that  all 
the  birds  and  the  beasts  of  his  neigh- 
bourhood keep  the  same  hours  that 
they  have  observed  in  the  memory  of 
man  ;  and  the  same  which,  in  all  pro- 
bability, they  have  kept  for  these  five 
thousand  years.'  The  same  excellent 
author  continues,  in  a  more  serious 
strain, '  Who  would  not  wonder  at  this 
perverted  relish  of  those  who  are  reck- 
oned the  most  polite  part  of  mankind, 
that  prefer  coal  and  candles  to  the  Sun, 
and  exchange  so  many  cheerful  morn- 
ing hours  for  the  pleasures  of  midnight 
revels  and  debauches  ?  If  a  man  were 
only  to  consult  his  health,  he  would 
choose  to  live  his  whole  time,  if  possi- 
ble, in  daylight,  and  to  retire  out  of  the 
world  ijito  silence  and  sleep,  while  the 
raw  damps  and  unwholesome  vapours 
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fly  abroad,  without  a  sun  to  disperse, 
moderate,  or  control  them.  For  my 
own  part,  I  value  an  hour  in  the 
morning,  as  much  as  common  libertines 
do  an  hour  at  midnight.  Wlien  I  find 
myself  awakened  into  being,  and  per- 
ceive my  life  renewed  within  me,  and 
at  the  same  time  see  the  whole  face  of 
nature  recovered  out  of  the  dark  un- 
comfortable state  in  which  it  lay  for 
several  hours,  my  heart  overflows  with 
such  secret  sentiments  of  joy  and  grat- 
itude, as  are  a  kind  of  implicit  praise 
to  the  great  Author  of  Nature.  The 
mind,  in  these  early  seasons  of  the  day, 
is  so  refreshed  in  all  its  faculties,  and 
borne  up  with  such  new  supplies  of  an- 
imal spirits,  that  she  finds  herself  in  a 
state  of  youth,  especially  when  she  is 
entertained  with  the  breath  of  flowers, 
the  melody  of  birds,  the  dews  that  hang 
upon  the  plants,  and  all  those  other 
sweets  of  Nature  that  are  peculiar  to 
the  morning.  But  it  is  impossible  for  a 
man  to  have  this  relish  of  being,  this 
exquisite  taste  of  life,  who  does  not 
come  into  the  world  before  it  is  in  all 
its  noise  and  hurry  ;  who  loses  the 
rising  of  the  Sun,  the  still  hour  of  the 
day,  and  immediately  upon  his  first 
getting  up,  plunges  himself  into  the  or- 
dinary cares  or  follies  of  the  world.' 

But  it  is  not  indolence  and  the  love 
of  sleep  only  that  give  rise  to  these  ob- 
servations. Beauty  ceases  to  charm, 
and  magnificence  to  strike,  when  the 
object,  however  perfect  it  may  be,  is 
become  faraiUar  to  a  mind  unaccustom- 
ed to  reflect  on  the  order  and  harmony 
of  the  creation,  and  on  those  wonder- 
ful relations  between  all  the  objects  of 
it  which  naturally  lead  the  devout  man 
to  the  contemplation  of  a  First  Cause, 
the  Life,  and  Soul,  and  Energy  of  All. 
Hence  we  observe  a  kind  of  culpable 
inattention  and  indifference,  even  in 
those  who  are  most  habituated  to  rural 
scenes,  and  who,  consequently,  must 
enjoy  the  most  frequent  opportunities 
of  admiring  and  contemplating  the 
works  of  Nature.  Satisfied,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  sun  enlightens  the 
world,  and  dispenses  the  most  essential 
benefits  to  mankind,  they  have  no  so- 
licitude to  explore  the  cause  of  these 
wonderful  eflfects.  They  view,  every 
day,  the  most  glorious  object  in  Na- 


ture, without  one  emotion  of  grateful 
pleasure,  without  one  idea  or  reflection. 
How  different  the  feelings  of  the  poet, 
as  expressed  in  these  charming  lines : — 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  Morn,  her  rising  sweet. 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds  ;   pleasant  the  Sun, 
When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams  on  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  flower, 
Glist'ring  with  dew.  MUton» 

It  is  certain  that  we  nowhere  meet 
with  a  more  glorious  or  more  pleasing 
show  of  Nature,  than  what  appears  in 
the  heavens  at  the  rising  of  the  Sun. 
The  richest  decorations,  the  most  vari- 
egated and  the  most  gorgeous  scenery, 
that  human  fancy  can  imagine,  must 
vanish  into  nothing  when  compared 
with  a  spectacle  in  which  radiance  and 
beauty  are  so  pre-eminent. 

The  oak  begins  to  shed  its  acorns, 
and  the  beech  nuts  fall  ;  both  of  which 
are  termed  mast.  A  luxurious  pastu- 
rage is  afforded  for  such  hogs  as  are 
kept  on  tlie  borders  of  forests,  for  about 
six  weeks,  from  the  end  of  September. 

The  method  of  treating  hogs  at  this 
season  of  migration,  and  of  reducing  a 
large  herd  of  these  ungovernable  brutes 
to  perfect  obedience  and  good  govern- 
ment, is  very  curious.  The  mode  pur- 
sued in  New  Forest  is  thus  detailed  : — 

'  The  first  step  the  swine-herd  takes, 
is  to  investigate  some  close  sheltered 
part  of  the  forest  where  there  is  a  con- 
veniency  of  water,  and  plenty  of  oak, 
or  beech-mast,  the  former  of  which  he 
prefers,  when  he  can  have  it  in  abun- 
dance. He  fixes  next  upon  some  slight 
circular  fence  of  the  dimensions  he 
wants  ;  and,  covering  it  roughly  with 
bouffhs  and  sods,  he  fills  it  plentifully 
whh  straw  or  fern. 

'  Having  made  this  preparation,  he 
collects  his  colony  among  the  farmers, 
with  whom  he  generally  agrees  for  a 
a  shilling  ahead,  and  will  get  together 
a  herd  of  5  or  600  hogs.  Having  driv- 
en them  to  their  destined  habitation,  he 
gives  them  a  plentiful  supper  of  acorns, 
or  bench-mast,  which  he  had  already 
provided,  sounding  his  horn  during  the 
repast.  He  then  turns  them  into  the 
litter,  where,  after  a  long  journey,  and 
a  hearty  meal,  they  sleep  deliciously. 

*  The  next  morning  he  lets  them  look 
a  little  around  them  ;  shows  them  the 
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pool,  or  stream,  where  they  may  occa- 
sionally drink  ;  leaves  them  to  pick  up 
the  olTals  of  the  last  night's  raeal ;  and, 
as  eveninof  dr!?\vs  on,  gives  them  anoth- 
er plentiful  repast  under  the  neighbour- 
ing trees,  which  rain  acorns  upon  them 
for  an  hour  together,  at  the  sound  of  his 
horn.  He  then  sends  them  again  to 
sleep.  The  following  day  he  is,  per- 
haps, at  the  pains  of  procuring  them 
another  meal,  with  music  playing  as 
usual.  He  then  leaves  them  a  little 
more  to  themselves,having  an  eye,how- 
ever,  on  their  evening  hours.  But  as 
their  bellies  are  full,  they  seldom  wan- 
der far  from  home,  I'etiring  commonly 
very  orderly  and  early  to  bed. 

'  After  this,  he  throws  his  sty  open, 
and  leaves  them  to  cater  for  themselves; 
and  from  henceforward  has  little  more 
trouble  with  them  during  the  whole 
time  of  their  migration.  Now  and  then, 
in  calm  weather  when  mast  falls  spa- 
ringly, he  calls  them,  perhaps,  together 
by  the  music  of  his  horn  to  a  gratuitous 
meal  ;  but  in  general  they  need  little 
attention,  returning  regularl}'  home  at 
night,  tho'  they  wander  in  the  day  two 
or  three  miles  from  their  sty.  There 
are  experienced  leaders  in  all  herds, 
which  have  spent  this  roving  hfe  before, 
and  instruct  their  juniors  in  the  method 
of  it.  By  this  management  the  herd  is 
carried  home  to  their  respective  owners 


in  such  condition,  that  a  little  dry  meal 
will  somi  fatten  them.' 

The  autumnal  equinox  happens  on 
the  22d  of  September,  and,at  this  time, 
the  days  and  nights  are  equal  all  over  the 
earth.  Heavy  storms  of  wind  and  rain 
are  experienced  as  at  the  vernal  equinox. 

In  this  month,  Nature  continues  to 
pour  out  all  her  '  autumnal  fruitery' 
from  her  Amalthean  horn,  and  to  pre- 
sent ungrateful  man  with  a  store  of  the 
most  delicious  fruit  ; — '  plums,  round, 
and  of  blooming  hue' — '  golden  apples' 
— '  glossy  nuts' — and 

W^ood-herries^ 
That  blush  in  scarlet  ripeness  through  the  dew. 
The  vine  her  curling  tendrils  shoots. 
Hangs  out  her  clusteis,  glowing,  to  the  south, 
And  scarcely  wishes  for  a  warmer  sky. 

The  Persian  vine-dressers  do  all  in 
their  power  to  make  the  vine  run  up 
the  wall,  and  curl  over  on  the  other 
side,  which  they  do  by  tying  stones  to 
the  extremity  of  the  tendril.  JMay  not 
this  illustrate  that  beautiful  passage 
used  in  Genesis  xlix.  22  .?  Joseph  is 
a  frvitful  hou<rh ;  even  a  fruitful 
hough  hy  a  well,  whose  branches  run 
over  the  wall.  The  vine,  particularly 
in  Turkey  and  Greece,  is  frequently 
made  to  entwine  on  trellises,  around  a 
well,  where  in  the  heat  of  the  day^, 
whole  families  collect  themselves,  and 
sit  under  the  shade. 


(English  Magazines,  July.) 


A   VOICE    FROM   SAINT    HELENA. 

BY    BATIRT    E.    o'mEARA,    ESa-    LATE  SURGEON    TO    THE   EMPEROR   KAPOEEON. 


npHIS  work,  from  which,  our  readers 
-*■  will  recollect,  some  extracts  were 
given  in  our  last,  is  on  the  eve  of  pub- 
lication, but  has  not  yet  made  its  ap- 
pearance. We  avail  ourselves  there- 
fore of  the  copy  in  our  possession  to  lay 
before  our  readers  a  further  selection 
from  its  contents.  The  work  purports 
to  be  a  compilation  of  Napoleon's  pri- 
vate observations  during  the  first  three 
years  of  his  captivity  at  St.  Helena, 
taken  down  upon  the  spot  each  day, 
immediately  after  the  narrator  parted 
from  his  company.  It  is  a  simple,  un- 
adorned narrative  of  the  conversations 


of  Napoleon,  not  spoiled  or  brought  in- 
to suspicion  by  any  attempt  at  finery, 
—it  is  the  Boswellina  of  Bonaparte, 
unalloyed  by  the  (certainly  amusing) 
egotism  of  the  northern  biographer. 
To  the  work  is  prefixed  a  fac-simile  of 
Napoleon's  manuscript  of  the  following 
sentence,  the  original  of  which  is  in 
the  author's  possession. 

Je  prie  mes  parens  et  ami&  de  croire  tout 
ce  que  le  Docteur  O'Meara  leur  dira  rela- 
tivement  a  la  position  ou  je  me  trouve  et 
aux  sentimens  que  je  conserve.  S'il  vole 
ma  bonne  Louise  je  la  prie  de  permettre 
qu'il  lui  baise  les  mains. 

Le  25  Juilld,  1818.  Napoleop. 
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This  speaks  clearly  the  high  confi- 
dence which  Napoleon  placed  in  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  given,  and  con- 
firms the  strong  internal  evidence  which 
every  page  presents  of  its  authenticity. 
In  addition  to  this,  there  is  the  attesta- 
tion of  Mr.  Holmes,  the  agent  of  Napo- 
leon in  this  country,  that  he  received 
the  original  manuscript  from  St.  Hele- 
na long  before  the  arrival  of  Mr.  O'- 
Meara  in  England,  a  proof  that  the 
compilation  was  no  afterthought.  We 
think  Mr.  O'Meara  has  only  acted 
justly  towards  himself,  and  respectfully 
towards  the  public,  in  producing  those 
vouchers  for  the  credit  which  he  de- 
mands from  them  :  but  the  trouble  was 
scarcely  necessary  ;  there  are  so  many 
anecdotes  which  none  but  Napoleon 
could  tell — so  many  phrases,  which 
none  but  Napoleon  could  use — such  in- 
tensity  of  diction,  and  varieties  of  sin- 
gular and  interesting  disclosure,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  refuse  assent.  The  very 
nature  of  the  work  renders  it  necessa- 
rily most  curious — there  has  not  been 
a  public  event  for  the  last  thirty  years 
= — an  actor  of  any  distinction  upon  the 
political  scene — a  general  of  any  fame 
— a  minister  of  any  eminence — a  bat- 
tle— a  court — a  treaty,  or  in  short,  an 
occurrence  of  any  national  interest 
"whatever,  which  we  have  not  Napoleon 
sketching  for  us  in  his  own  proper  per- 
son, with  all  the  rapidity  and  familiarity 
of  conversation.  The  most  minute 
details  of  his  youth,  his  elevation,  his 
prosperity,  and  his  fall — the  characters 
with  whom  he  either  combated  or  as- 
sociated— the  different  members  of  his 
own  family,  their  faults  and  capabilities 
' — the  crimes  of  which  he  was  accused 
with  his  own  defences,  the  failures 
which  he  fell  into,  the  achievements 
which  he  executed,  and  the  plans 
which  he  bad  in  prospect,  are  all  devel- 
oped with  most  interesting  minuteness. 
One  circumstance  has  struck  us  forci- 
bly, as  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  every 
one  else  on  a  perusal  of  this  book,  and 
that  is,  the  facility  of  intercourse  which 
Napoleon  admitted,  and  his  extreme 
communicativeness  upon  every  subject; 
to  be  sure,  it  is  natural  enough  that  a 
man  like  him,  after  the  surprising  ac- 
tivity of  the  life  he  led,  might  wish  to 
relieve  the  rigours  of  his  confinement 


by  a  recurrence  to  the  scenes  in  which 
he  was  so  distinguished,  thus  as  it  were 
stealing  a  balm  for  the  present  from  the 
memory  of  the  past ;  still  we  did  not 
expect  to  meet  with  so  entire  an  ab- 
sence of  reserve.  It  is  time,  however, 
to  allow  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself 
by  some  out  of  the  numberless  enter- 
taining anecdotes  with  which  these  vol- 
umes abound.  We  should  perhaps  men- 
tion that  the  book  is  written  in  the  un- 
assuming but  natural  form  of  a  diary. 
The  following  are  some  of  his  opinions 
of  the  persons  to  whom  perhaps  in  the 
world  he  was  most  attached — the  Em- 
press Josephine. 

"  Had  some  conversation  with  him 
relative  to  the  Empress  Josephine,  of 
whom  he  spoke  in  terms  the  most  af- 
fectionate. His  first  acquaintance  with 
that  amiable  being,  commenced  after 
the  disarming  of  the  sections  in  Paris 
subsequently  to  the  13th  of  Vende- 
miare,  17^5.  '  A  boy  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  old  presented  himself  to 
me,'  continued  he, '  and  entreated  that 
his  father's  sword  (who  had  been  a  gen- 
eral of  the  republic)  should  be  return- 
ed. I  was  so  touched  by  this  affec- 
tionate request,  that  I  ordered  it  to  be 
given  to  him.  This  boy  was  Eugene 
Beauharnois.  On  seeing  the  sword,  he 
burst  into  tears.  I  felt  so  much  affect- 
ed by  his  conduct,  that  I  noticed  and 
praised  him  much.  A  ievf  days  after- 
wards his  mother  came  to  return  me  a 
visit  of  thanks.  I  was  much  struck 
with  her  appearance,  and  still  more 
with  her  esprit.  This  first  impression 
was  daily  strengthened,  and  marriage 
was  not  long  in  following.'  And  again 
— "  Josephine  was  subject  to  nervous 
attacks  when  in  affliction.  She  was 
really  an  amiable  woman — elegant, 
charming  and  affable.  Era  la  dama  la 
piu  graziosa  di  Francia.  She  was  the 
goddess  of  the  toilet ;  all  the  fashions 
originated  with  her  ;  every  thing  she 
put  on  appeared  elegant ;  and  she  was 
so  kind,  so  humane — she  was  the  best 
woman  in  France."  In  another  place 
he  says  of  her, — "  Josephine  died 
worth  about  eighteen  millions  of  francs. 
She  was  the  greatest  patroness  of  the 
fine  arts  that  had  been  known  in  France 
for  a  series  of  years.  She  had  fre- 
quently little  disputes  with  Denon  and 
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even  with  myself,  as  she  wanted  to 
procure  fine  statues  and  pictures  for 
her  own  gallery  instead  of  the  x^Iuseum. 
Now  I  always  acted  to  please  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  whenever  I  obtained  a  fine 
statue  or  a  vab^able  picture  I  sent  it 
there  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  Jo- 
sephine was  Grace  personified.  Every 
thing  she  did  was  with  a  peculiar  grace 
and  delicacy  I  never  r.aw  her  act  in- 
elegantly during  the  whole  tinae  we 
lived  together.  She  had  grace  en  se 
couchant.  Her  toilet  was  a  perfect  ar- 
senal, and  she  effectually  defended  her- 
self against  the  assaults  of  time." 

Of  Marie  Louise  also  he  seems  to 
have  been  very  fond.  The  author  re- 
lates that,  he  made  him  read  to  him 
three  several  times,  out  of  the  Observer 
Newspaper,  an  account  of  her  having 
fallen  off  her  horse  into  the  Po  and 
narrowly  escaped  drowning ;  an  acci- 
cident  by  which  he  appeared  much  af- 
fected. We  have  already  seen  that 
her  own  picture  and  that  of  her  son 
decorated  his  mantel-piece  ;  he  had 
subsequently  received  from  Europe  a 
bust  of  young  Napoleon,  upon  which 
he  used  to  gaz^^  at  times  with  the  most 
tender  expression  of  affection.  Napo- 
leon seemed  fully  impressed  with  an 
opinion  that  his  affection  for  JMarie 
Louise  was  returned  to  the  last ;  and  if 
the  story  which  he  relates  be  true,  it  is 
indeed  highly  to  her  honour. 

"  I  have,"  continued  he,  "  been 
twice  married.  Political  motives  indu- 
ced me  to  divorce  my  first  wife,  whom 
I  tenderly  loved.  She,  poor  woman, 
fortunately  for  herself,  died  in  time  to 
prevent  her  witnessing  the  last  of  my 
misfortunes.  Let  Marie  Louise  be 
asked  with  what  tenderness  and  affec- 
tion I  always  treated  her.  After  her 
forcible  separation  from  me,  she  avow- 
ed in  the  most  feeling  terms  to  *  *  *  * 
her  ardent  desire  to  join  me,  extolled 
with  many  tears  both  myself  and  my 
conduct  to  her,  and  bitterly  lamented 
her  cruel  separation,  avowing  her  ar- 
dent desire  to  join  me  in  my  exile." 

Of  his  own  family,  and  particularly 
of  the  females,  he  appears  to  have  been 
fond  of  indulging  the  recollection. 

"  My  excellent  mother,"  said  he, 
''  is  a  woman  of  courage  and  of  great 
talent,  more  of   a  masculine    than  a 


feminine  nature,  proud  and  high  mind- 
ed. She  is  capable  of  selling  every 
thing  even  to  her  chemise  for  me.  I 
allowed  her  a  million  a  3X'ar,  besides  a 
palace,  and  giving  her  many  presents. 
To  the  manner  in  which  she  formed  me 
at  an  early  age  I  principally  owe  my 
subsequent  elevation.  My  opinion  is, 
that  the  future  good  or  bad  conduct  of 
a  child  depends  entirely  upon  the  moth- 
er. She  is  very  rich.  Most  of  my 
family  considered  that  I  might  die,  that 
accidents  might  happen,  and  conse- 
quently took  care  to  secure  something. 
They  have  preserved  a  great  part  of 
their  property."  Of  Joseph  he  thus 
speaks.  "  His  virtues  and  talents  are 
those  of  a  private  character  :  and  for 
such  nature  intended  him :  he  is  too 
good  to  be  a  great  man.  He  has  no 
ambition.  He  is  very  like  me  in  per- 
son, but  handsomer.  He  is  extremely 
well  informed,  but  his  learning  is  not 
that  which  is  fitted  for  a  king  ;  nor  is 
he  capable  of  commanding  an  army." 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  Napoleon 
besought  Mr.O'Mearn  to  collect  for  him 
every  book  he  could  in  which  he  was 
libelled,  and  read  and  commented  on 
them  continually,  sometimes  seriously 
refuting  them,  but  oftener  in  strains  of 
ridicule.  Occasionally  some  very 
awkward  stories  came  out  about  their 
authors.  We  shall  only  extract  one 
relating  to  Madame  de  Stiiel. 

"  Madame  de  Stiiel,"  said  he,  "  was 
a  woman  of  considerable  talent  and 
great  ambition  ;  but  so  extremely  in- 
triguing and  restless,  as  to  give  rise  to 
the  observation,  that  she  would  throw 
her  friends  into  the  sea,  that  siie  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  saving  them. 
I  was  obliged  to  banish  her  from  court. 
At  Geneva,  she  became  very  intimate 
withfluy  brother  Joseph,  whom  she 
gainea  by  her  conversation  and  wri- 
tings. When  I  returned  from  Elba, 
she  sent  her  son  to  be  presented  to  me 
on  purpose  to  ask  payment  of  two 
millions,  which  her  father  Ncckar  had 
lent  out  of  his  private  property  to 
Louis  XVI.  and  to  offer  her  services, 
provided  I  complied  with  this  request. 
As  I  knew  what  he  wanted,  and  thought 
that  I  could  not  grant  it  without  ill- 
treating  others  who  were  in  a  similar 
predicament,  I  did  not  wish  to  see  him, 
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and  gave  directions  that  he  should  not 
be  introduced.  However,  Joseph 
would  not  be  denied,  and  brour^ht  him 
in  in  spite  of  the  order,  the  attendants 
at  the  door  not  hking  to  refuse  my 
brother,  especially  as  he  said  that  he 
would  be  answerable  for  the  conse- 
quences. I  received  him  very  polite- 
ly, heard  his  business,  and  replied,  that 
I  was  very  sorry  it  was  not  in  my  pow- 
er to  comply  with  his  request,  as  it  was 
contrary  to  the  laws,  and  would  do  an 
injustice  to  many  others.  Madame  de 
Stael  was  not  however  contented  with 
this.  She  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Fouche, 
in  which  she  stated  her  claims,  and  that 
she  wanted  the  money  in  order  to  por- 
tion her  daughter  in  marriage  to  theDuc 
de  BrogUe,  promising  that  if  I  complied 
with  her  request,  I  might  command  her 
and  hers  ;  that  she  icould  he  black  and 
wliitefor  me.  Fouche  communicated 
this,  and  advised  me  strongly  to  com- 
ply, urging  that  in  so  crii  cal  a  time 
she  might  be  of  considerable  service. 
I  answered,  that  1  would  make  no  bar- 
gains. 

"  Shortly  after  my  return  from  the 
conquest  of  Italy,"  continued  he,  "  I 
was  accosted  by  Madame  de  Stiiel  in 
a  large  company,  though  at  that  time  I 
avoided  going  out  much  in  public. 
She  followed  me  every  where,  and 
stuck  so  close  that  I  could  not  shake 
her  off.  At  last  she  asked  me,  '  who 
at  this  moment  is  la  premiere  femme 
du  monde  ?'  intending  to  pay  a  compli- 
ment to  me,  and  expecting  that  I  would 
return  it.  I  looked  at  her,^and  coldly 
replied, '  she  who  has  borne  the  gr  ai 
est  number  of  children,'  turned  round, 
and  left  her  greatly  confused  and  abash- 
ed. He  concluded  by  observing,  that 
he  could  not  call  her  a  wicked  wom- 
an, but  that  she  was  a  restless^ntri- 
^?/aM^e, possessed  of  considerabiWalent 
and  influence." 

Napoleon,  however,  did  not  content 
himself  with  merely  retorting  on  the 
motives  of  his  traducers.  Wherever 
there  appeared  any  colour  for  the  ac- 
cusation he  went  at  length  into  the  real 
facts,  stating  what  took  place,  and  what 
he  had  to  say  in  his  vindication.  Thus 
the  three  great  accusations  against  him, 
the  poisoning  of  the  soldiers,  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Turks,  and  the  death  of 


the  Duke  D'Enghien,  he  minutely  en- 
ters into.  He  states  the  circumstances 
which  gave  rise  to  the  report  of  the 
first,  which  he  asserts  never  happened 
at  all,  and  adds  that  there  is  no  person 
in  England  now  more  convinced  of  its 
falsehood  than  the  person  who  gave  it 
the  greatest  circulation  here,  Sir  Rob- 
ert Wilson.  If  this  be  the  fact.  Sir  R. 
Wilson  is  called  upon  by  every  feeling 
which  ought  to  actuate  an  honourable 
man  to  come  forward  manfully  and 
confess  his  misinformation.  The  de- 
struction of  1200  Turks  he  avows  and 
justifies  ;  appealing  to  every  military 
man  for  his  justification  :  but  war,  we 
are  afraid,  has  little  connection  with 
morality.  Alluding  to  the  death  of  the 
Duke  D'Enghien,  he  says  he  was 
clearly  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Pichegru  and  Moreau.  We  take  at 
random  one  passage  on  this  subject ; 
which  is,  however,  frequently  discuss- 
ed by  Napoleon  at  much  greater  length. 
We  must  premise  that  he  uniformly 
imputes  the  denouement  to  the  perse- 
vering instigation  of  Talleyrand. 

"  It  was  found  out,"  continued  Na- 
poleon, "  by  the  confession  of  some  of 
the  conspirators,  that  the  Due  d'Eng- 
hien  was  an  accomplice,  and  that  he 
was  only  waiting  on  the  frontiers  of 
France  for  the  news  of  my  assassin- 
ation, upon  receiving  which  he  was  to 
have  entered  France  as  the  king's  lieu- 
tenant. Was  I  to  suffer  that  the  Count 
d'Artois  should  send  a  parcel  of  mis- 
creants to  murder  me,  and  that  a  prince 
of  his  house  should  hover  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  country  I  governed,  in  or- 
der to  profit  by  my  assassination  ? 
According  to  the  laws  of  nature,  I  was 
authorized  to  cause  him  to  be  assassin- 
ated in  retaliation  for  the  numerous  at- 
tempts of  the  kind  that  he  had  before 
caused  to  be  made  against  me.  I  gave 
orders  to  have  him  seized.  He  was 
tried  and  condemned  by  a  law  made 
long  before  I  had  any  power  in  France. 
He  was  tried  by  a  military  commission 
formed  of  all  the  colonels  of  the  reg- 
iments then  at  Paris.  He  was  accused 
of  having  borne  arras  against  the  re- 
public, which  he  did  not  deny.  When 
before  the  tribunal,  he  behaved  with 
great  bravery.  When  he  arrived  at 
Strasburg,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  me,  in 
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which  he  offered  to  discover  every 
thing  if  pardon  were  granted  to  him, 
said  that  his  family  had  lost  their  claims 
for  g  loiig  time,  and  concluded  by  of- 
fering ills  services  to  me.  This  letter 
was  delivered  to  Talleyrand,  who  con- 
cealed it  until  after  his  execution.  Had 
the  Count  d'Artois  been  in  his  place, 
he  would  have  suffered  the  same  fate  ; 
and  were  I  nov  placed  under  similar 
circumstances,  I  would  act  in  a  similar 
manner.  As  the  police,"  added  Na- 
poleon, "  did  not  like  to  trust  to  the  ev- 
idence of  Mehee  de  la  Touche  alone, 
they  sent  Captain  Rosey,  a  man  in 
whose  integrity  they  had  every  confi- 
dence, to  Drake  at  Munich,  with  a  let- 
ter from  Mehee,  which  procured  him 
an  interview,  the  result  of  which  con- 
firmed Mehee's  statement,  that  he  was 
concerned  in  a  plot  to  terrasser  le  pre- 
mier consul,  no  matter  by  what 
means."* 

But  we  gladly  turn  from  these  topics 
to  the  sketches  of  character  with  which 
the  book  is  filled.  Nothing  can  be 
more  amusing  than  some,  or  more  in- 
tensely interesting  than  others.  We 
question  much  whether  they  are  not  far 
better  hit  off  in  conversation  as  they 
appear,  than  if  they  had  been  the  re- 
sult of  labour  and  deliberation.  The 
character  of  Murat  thus  thrown  off 
could  not  be  improved  by  any  polish  : — 

"  I  informed  him  that  Colonel  Maci- 
rone,  aid-de-camp  to  Murat,  had  pub- 
lished some  anecdotes  of  his  late  mas- 
ter. "  What  does  he  say  of  me  ?" 
said  Napoleon.  I  replied,  that  I  had 
not  seen  the  book,  but  had  been  inform- 
ed by  Sir  Thomas  Reade  that  he  spoke 
ill  of  him.  "  Oh,"  said  he,  laughing, 
"  that  is  nothing  ;  I  am  well  accustom- 
ed to  it.  But  what  does  he  say  ?"  I 
answered,  it  was  asserted  that  Murat 
had  imputed  the  loss  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  to  the  cavalry  not  having 
been  properly  employed,  and  had  said, 
that  if  he  (Murat)  had  commanded 
them,  the  French  would  have  gained 
the  victory.  "  It  is  very  probable,"  re- 

•  While  the  Due  d'Enghien  was  on  his  trial,  Ma- 
dame la  Marechale  Bessiere  said  to  Colonel  Ordener, 
who  had  arrested  him,  "  Are  there  no  possible  means 
to  save  that  maUieareux  ?  Has  his  g'uilt  been  es- 
tablished beyond  a  doubt?"  "  Madame,"  replied 
Colonel  Ordener.  "I  found  in  his  house  sacks  of  pa- 
pers sufficient  to  compromise  the  half  of  France."— 
The  duke 'vas  executed  in  th;^  moruiug,  and  not  by 
toich-ligUt  as  bas  been  represented. 


plied  Napoleon  ;  "  I  could  not  be  ev- 
ery where  ;  and  Murat  was  the  best 
cavalry  officer  in  the  world.  He  would 
have  given  more  impetuosity  to  the 
charge.  There  wanted  but  very  little, 
I  assure  you,  to  gain  the  day  for  me. 
Enfoncer  deux  ou  troix  batallions, 
and  in  all  probability  Murat  would  have 
effected  that.  There  were  not  I  be- 
lieve two  such  officers  in  the  world  as 
Murat  for  the  cavalry,  and  Drouot  for 
the  artillery.  Murat  was  a  most  sin- 
gular character.  Four  and  twenty 
years  ago,  when  he  was  a  captain,  1 
made  him  my  aid-de-camp,  and  subse- 
quently raised  him  to  be  what  he  was. 
He  loved,  I  njay  rather  say,  adored  me. 
In  my  presence  he  was  as  it  were 
struck  with  awe,  and  ready  to  fall  at 
my  feet.  I  acted  wrong  in  having  sep- 
arated him  from  me,  as  without  me,  he 
was  nothing.  With  me,  he  was  my 
right  arm.  Order  xMurat  to  attack  and 
destroy  four  or  five  thousand  men  in 
such  a  direction,  it  was  done  in  a  mo- 
ment; but  leave  him  to  himself  he  was  an 
imbecile  without  judgment.  I  cannot 
conceive  how  so  brave  a  man  could  be 
so  Idclie.  He  was  no  where  brave  un- 
less before  the  enemy.  There  he  was 
probably  the  bravest  man  in  the  world. 
His  boiling  courage  carried  him  into 
the  midst  of  the  enemy,  convert  de 
penncs  j iisqu'' au  clocher,  and  glittering 
with  gold.  How  he  escaped  is  a  mir- 
acle, being  as  he  was  always  a  distin- 
guished mark,  and  fired  at  by  every 
body.  Even  the  Cossacs  admired  him 
on  account  of  his  extraordinary  brave- 
ry. Every  day  Murat  was  engaged  in 
single  combat  witli  some  of  them,  and 
never  returned  without  his  sabre  drop- 
ping with  the  blood  of  those  whom  he 
had  slain.  He  was  a  Paladine,  in  fact 
a  Don  Quixote  in  the  field  ;  but  take 
liim  into  the  cabinet,  he  was  a  poltroon 
without  judgment  or  decision.  Murat 
and  Ney  were  the  bravest  men  I  ever 
witnessed.  Murat,  however,  was  a 
much  nobler  character  than  Ney. 
Murat  was  generous  and  open  ;  Ney 
partook  of  the  canaille.  Strange  to 
say,  however,  Murat,  though  he  loved 
me,  did  me  more  mischief  than  any 
other  person  in  tlie  world.  Wiien  I 
left  Elba,  I  sent  a  messenger  to  acquaint 
him  with  what  I  had  dnue.       Inimedi- 
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ately  he  must  attack  the  Austrians. 
The  messenger  went  upon  his  knees  to 
prevent  him  ;  but  in  vain.  He  thought 
me  aheady  master  of  France,  Belgium, 
and  Holland,  and  that  he  must  make 
his  peace,  and  not  adhere  to  demi-mes- 
ures.  Like  a  madman,  he  attacked 
the  Austrians  with  his  canaille,  and 
ruined  me.  For  at  that  time  there  was 
a  negociation  going  on  between  Aus- 
tria and  me,  stipulating  that  the  former 
should  remain  neuter,  which  would 
have  been  finally  concluded,  and  I 
should  have  reigned  undisturbed.  But 
as  soon  as  Murat  attacked  the  Aus- 
trians, the  emperor  immediately  con- 
ceived that  he  was  acting  by  my  direc- 
tions, and  indeed  it  will  be  difficult  to 
make  posterity  believe  to  the  contrary. 
Metternich  said,  '  Oh,  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  is  the  same  as  ever,  A  man 
of  iron.  The  trip  to  Elba  has  not 
changed  him.  Nothing  wiil  ever  alter 
him  ;  all  or  nothing  for  him.'  Aus- 
tria joined  the  coalition,  and  I  was  lost. 
Murat  was  unconscious  that  my  con- 
duct was  regulated  by  circumstances 
and  adapted  to  them.  He  was  like  a 
man  gazing  at  the  scenes  shifting  at  the 
opera,  without  ever  thinking  of  the 
machinery  behind,  by  which  the  whole 
is  moved.  He  never  however  thought 
that  his  secession  in  the  first  instance 
would  have  been  so  injurious  to  me,  or 
he  would  not  have  joined  the  allies. 
He  concluded  that  I  should  be  obliged 
to  give  up  Italy  and  some  other  coun- 
tries, but  never  contemplated  my  total 
ruin." 

There  are  many  sketches  of  Murat, 
but  this  is  the  best.  It  was  Mr.  O' 
Meara  who  communicated  to  Napoleon 
the  intelligence  of  Murat's  death.  "  He 
heard  it,"  says  he,  "  with  calmness, 
and  immediately  demanded  \L  he  had 
perished  on  the  field  of  battle."  He 
afterwards  remarked  that  the  conduct 
of  the  Calabrese  towards  Murat  was 
mercy  compared  with  the  treatment 
which  he  was  experiencing.  The  fol- 
lowing are  descriptions  of  some  of  his 
generals  and  ministers. 

"  Moreau,"  said  he,  "  was  an  excel- 
lent general  of  division,  but  not  fit  to 
command  a  large  army.  With  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  Moreau  would  di- 
vide his  army  in  different  positions. 


covering  roads,  and  would  not  do  more 
than  if  he  had  only  thirty  thousand. 
He  did  not  know  how  to  profit  either 
by  the  number  of  his  troops,  or  by 
their  positions.  Very  calm  and  cool 
in  the  field,  he  was  more  collected  and 
better  able  to  command  in  the  heat  of 
an  action  than  to  make  dispositions  pri- 
or to  it.  He  was  often  seen  smoking 
his  pipe  in  battle,  Moreau  was  not 
naturally  a  man  of  a  bad  heart ;  Un 
ban  vivant,  mais  il  ri' avail  pas  heau- 
coup  de  caractere.  He  was  led  away 
by  his  wife  and  another  intriguing  Cre- 
ole. His  having  joined  Pichegru  and 
Georges  in  the  conspiracy,  and  subse-  | 
quently  having  closed  his  life  fighting  | 
against  his  country,  will  ever  disgrace 
his  memory.  As  a  general,  Moreau 
was  infinitely  inferior  to  Desaix,  or  to 
Kleber,  or  even  to  Souk.  Of  all  the 
generals  I  ever  had  under  me,  Desai:c 
and  Kleber  possessed  the  greatest  tal- 
ents ;  especially  Desaix,  as  Kleber  on- 
ly loved  glory,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the 
means  of  procuring  him  riches  and 
pleasures,  whereas  Desaix  loved  glory 
ibr  itself  and  despised  every  thing  else. 
Desaix  was  wholly  wrapt  up  in  war 
and  glory.  To  him  riches  and  pleas- 
ure were  valueless,  nor  did  he  give 
them  a  moment's  thought.  He  was  a 
little  black-looking  man,  about  an  inch 
shorter  than  I  am,  always  badly  dres- 
sed, sometimes  even  ragged,  and  de- 
spising comfort  and  convenience. 
When  in  Egypt,  I  made  him  a  present 
of  a  complete  field-equipage  several 
times,  but  he  always  lost  it.  Wrapt 
up  in  a  cloak,  Desaix  threw  himself 
under  a  gun,  and  slept  as  contentedly 
as  if  he  were  in  a  palace.  For  him 
luxury  had  no  charms.  Upright  and 
honest  in  all  his  proceedings,  he  was 
called  by  the  Arabs,  the  just  sultan. 
He  was  intended  by  nature  for  a  great 
general.  Kleber  and  Desaix  were  a 
loss  irreparable  to  France.  Had  Kle- 
ber lived,  your  army  in  Egypt  would 
have  perished.  Had  that  imbecile 
Menou  attacked  you  on  your  landing 
with  twenty  thousand  men,  as  he  might 
have  done,  instead  of  the  division  La- 
nusse,  your  army  would  have  been  onr 
ly  a  meal  for  them.  Your  army  was 
seventeen  or  eighteen  thousand  strongs 
without  cavalry." 
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T  asked  his  opinion  of  Clarke.  lie 
voplied,  "  he  is  not  a  man  of  talent, 
l)iit  he  is  laborious  and  useful  in  the  hn- 
rc((!i.  He  is,  moreover,  incorruptible, 
and  saving  of  the  public  money,  which 
iie  never  iias  approprialrd  to  his  own 
use.  He  is  an  excellent  redactcur. 
He  is  not  a  soldier,  however,  nor  do  I 
believe  that  he  ever  saw  a  shot  fired  in 
his  life.  He  is  infatuated  with  his  no- 
bility. He  pretends  that  he  is  descend- 
ed from  the  ancient  kings  of  Scotland, 
or  Ireland,  and  constantly  vaunis  of 
his  noble  descent.  A  good  clerk.  I 
sent  him  to  Florence  as  ambassador, 
where  he  employed  himself  in  nothing 
but  turning  over  the  old  musty  records 
of  the  place,  in  search  of  proofs  of  the 
nobility  of  ni}'  family,  for  yon  must 
know  that  they  come  from  Florence. 
He  pliigued  me  with  letters  upon  tiiis 
subject,  which  caused  me  to  write  to 
him  to  attend  to  the  business  for  which 
he  had  been  sent  to  Florence,  and  not 
to  trouble  his  head  or  mine  with  his 
nonsense  about  nobility  :  that  I  was 
i\ie  first  of  my  tamily.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  he  still  continued  his  inquiries. 
When  I  returned  from  Elba,  he  offered 
his  services  to  me,  but  I  sent  him  word 
that  I  would  not  employ  any  traitors, 
and  ordered  him  to  his  estates.''  I 
asked  if  he  thought  that  Clarke  would 
have  served  him  faithfully.  "  Yes," 
replied  the  emperor,  "  as  long  as  I  was 
the  strongest,  like  a  great  many 
others.-' 

The  characters  of  Fouche  and  Tal- 
leyrand are  strongly  and  unfavourably 
drawn.  The  following  anecdote,  if 
not  probable,  is  at  least  amusing. 

'■•  Madame  Talleyrand  was  a  very  fine 
woman,  English  or  East  Indian,  but 
sotte  and  grossly  ignorant.  I  some- 
times asked  Denon,  whose  works  I 
suppose  you  have  read,  to  breakfast 
with  me,  as  I  took  a  pleasure  in  his  con- 
versation, and  conversed  very  freely 
with  him.  Now  all  the  intriguers  and 
speculators  paid  their  court  to  Denon, 
with  a  view  of  inducing  him  to  men- 
tion their  projects  or  themselves  in  the 
course  of  his  conversation  with  me, 
thinking  that  even  being  mentioned  by 
such  a  man  as  Denon,  for  v/hom  I  had 
a  great  esteem,  might  materially  serve 
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tliem.  Talleyrand,  who  was  a  great 
speculator,  invited  Denon  to  dinner. 
When  he  went  home  to  his  wife,  he 
said,  '  my  dear,  I  have  invited  Denon 
to  dine.  He  is  a  great  traveller,  and 
you  must  say  something  ha\:dsome  to 
iiim  about  his  travels,  as  he  may  be 
useful  to  us  with  the  emperor.'  His 
wife  being  extremely  ignorant,  and 
probably  never  having  read  any  other 
book  of  travels  than  that  of  Kobinson 
Crusoe,  concluded  that  Denon  could 
be  nobody  else  than  Robinson.  Wish- 
ing to  be  very  civil  to  him,  she,  before 
a  large  company,  asked  him  divers 
questions  about  his  man  Friday  !  De- 
non. astonished,  did  not  know  what  to 
think  at  first,  but  at  length  discovered 
bv  her  questions  that  she  really  imag- 
ined him  to  be  Kobinson  Crusoe.  His 
astonishment  and  l1iat  of  the  company 
cannot  be  described,  nor  the  peals  of 
laugliier  which  it  excited  in  Paris,  as 
the  story  tlcw  like  wildfire  through  the 
city,  and  even  Talleyrand  himself  was 
ashamed  of  it. 

''  At  one  time  I  had  appointed  Tal- 
leyrand," said  he,  "  to  proceed  on  a 
mission  to  Warsaw,  in  order  to  ar- 
range and  organize  the  best  method  of 
accomplishing  the  separation  of  Po- 
land from  Russia.  He  had  several 
conferences  with  me  respecting  this 
mission,  which  was  a  great  surprise  to 
the  ministers,  as  Talleyrand  had  no 
official  character  at  the  time.  Having 
married  one  of  his  relations  to  the 
Duchess  of  Courland,  Talleyrand  was 
very  anxious  to  receive  the  appoint- 
ment, in  order  to  revive  the  claims  of 
the  Duchess's  family.  However,  some 
money  transactions  of  his  were  dis- 
covered at  Vienna,  which  convinced 
me  that  he  was  carrying  on  the  old 
game  and  determined  me  not  to  employ 
him  on  the  intended  mission.  I  had 
designed  at  one  time  to  have  made  him 
a  cardinal,  with  which  he  refused  to 
comply.  Madame  Grand  tlnew  her- 
self twice  upon  her  knees  before  me. 
in  order  to  obtain  permission  to  marry 
him,  which  I  refused  ;  but  tlirougii  the 
intreaties  of  Josephine,  she  succeeded 
on  the  second  application.  I  after- 
wards forbade  her  the  court,  when  I 
discovered  the  Genoa  aflair.  of   whl'"!! 
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I  told  you  before.  Latterly/'  contin- 
ued he,  "  Talleyrand  sunk  into  con- 
tempt.-' 

The  following  is  his  description  of 
Carnot. 

"  A  man  laborious  and  sincere,  but 
liable  to  the  influence  of  intrigues  and 
easily  deceived.  He  had  directed  the 
operations  of  war,  without  having  mer- 
ited the  eulogiunis  which  were  pro- 
nounced upon  him,  as  he  had  neither 
the  experience,  nor  the  habitude  of 
war.  When  minister  of  war,  he 
shewed  but  little  talent,  and  had  many 
quarrels  with  the  ministers  of  finance 
and  the  treasury  ;  in  all  of  which  he 
was  wrong.  He  left  the  ministry,  con- 
vinced that  he  could  not  fulfil  his  sta- 
tion for  want  of  money.  He  after- 
wards voted  against  the  establishment 
of  the  empire,  but  as  his  conduct  was 
always  npiight,  he  never  gave  any  um- 
brage to  the  government.  During  the 
prosperity  of  the  empire,  he  never 
asked  for  any  thing;  but  after  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Russia,  he  demanded  em- 
ployment, and  got  the  command  of 
Antwerp,  where  he  acquitted  himself 
very  well.  After  Napoleon's  return 
from  Elba,  he  was  minister  of  the  in- 
terior ;  and  the  emperor  had  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  his  conduct. 
He  was  faithful,  a  man  of  truth  and 
probity,  and  laborious  in  his  exertions. 
After  the  abdication,  he  was  named 
one  of  the  provisional  government, 
but  he  v/nsjoue  by  the  intriguers  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded.  He  had 
passed  for  an  original  amongst  his 
companions  wlirn  he  was  young.  He 
hated  the  nobles,  and  on  that  account 
had  several  quarrels  with  Robespierre, 
who  latterly  protected  many  of  them. 
He  was  member  of  the  committee  of 
public  safety  along  with  Robespierre, 
Couthon,  St.  Just,  and  the  other  butch- 
ers, and  was  the  only  one  who  was  not 
denounced.  He  attcrwards  demanded 
to  be  included  in  the  denunciation,  and 
to  be  tried  for  his  conduct,  as  well  as 
the  others,  which  was  refused  ;  but  his 
having  made  the  demand  to  share  the 
fate  of  the  rest,  gained  him  great  cred- 
it." 

The  last  character  which  we  can 
afford  to  take  out  of  these  volumes,  is 
that  of  his  Majesty  of  Prussia. 


I  asked  him,  if  the  king  of  Prussia 
was  a  man  of  talent.  "  Who,"  said 
he,  "  the  king  of  Prussia  ?"  He  burst 
into  a  fit  of  laughter.  <'  He  a  man  of 
talent !  The  greatest  blockhead  on 
earth.  Vii  ignorantaccio  die  nan  ha 
ne  talente,  ne  infonnnzione.  A  Don 
Quixote  in  appearance.  I  know  him 
well.  He  cannot  hold  a  conversation 
for  five  minutes." 

"  When,"  continued  Napoleon,  "  I 
was  at  Tilsit,  with  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander and  the  King  of  Prussia,  I  was 
the  most  ignorant  of  the  three  in  mil- 
itary afairs.  These  two  sovereigns, 
especially  the  King  of  Prussia,  were 
completely  au  fait,  as  to  the  number 
of  buttons  there  ought  to  be  in  the 
front  of  a  jacket,  how  many  behind, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  skirts 
ought  to  be  cut.  Not  a  tailor  in  the 
army  knew  better  than  King  Frederic, 
how  many  measures  of  cloth  it  took  to 
make  a  jacket.  In  fact,"  continued 
he,  laughing,  "  I  was  nobody  in  com- 
parison with  them.  They  continually 
tormented  me  with  questions  about 
matters  belonging  to  tailors,  of  which 
I  was  entirely  ignorant,  though  in  or 
der  not  to  affront  them,  I  answered 
just  as  gravely  as  if  the  fate  of  an  ar- 
my depended  upon  the  cut  of  a  jacket. 
When  I  went  to  see  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, instead  of  a  library,  I  found  he  had 
a  large  room,  like  an  arsenal,  furnished 
with  shelves  and  pegs,  in  which  were 
placed  fifty  or  sixty  jackets  of  various 
modes.  Every  day  he  changed  his 
fashion,  and  put  on  a  different  one. 
He  was  a  tall,  dry  looking  fellow,  and 
would  give  a  good  idea  of  Don  Quix- 
ote. He  attached  more  importance  to 
the  cut  of  a  dragoon  or  a  hussar  uni- 
form, than  was  necessary  for  the  salva- 
tion of  a  kingdom.  At  Jena,  his  ar- 
my performed  the  finest  and  most 
showy  manoeuvres  possible,  but  I  soon 
put  a  stop  to  their  coglioncrie,  and 
taught  them,  that  to  figk,  and  to  ex- 
ecute dazzling  manoeuvres  and  wear 
splendid  uniforms,  were  very  different 
afiairs.  If,"  added  he,  "  the  French 
army  had  been  commanded  by  a  tailor 
the  King  of  Prussia  would  certainly 
have  gained  the  day,  from  his  superior 
knowledge  in  that  art ;  but  as  victories 
depend  more  upon  the  skill  of  the  get*- 
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eral  commanding  the  troops,  than  up- 
on that  of  the  tailor  who  makes  their 
jackets,  he  consequently  failed." 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  one  mortify- 
ing enough  to  human  greatness,  that 
Napoleon  declared,  that  the  happiest 
days  he  ever  passed  were  when  he  was 
but  a  private  man,  "  living  in  a  lodging 
near  Paris."  Being  asked  by  Mv. 
O'Meara,  what  was  his  happiest  point 
of  time  after  his  accession  to  the  throne 
he  instantly  replied,  "  the  march  from 
Cannes  to  Paris."  This  our  readers 
will  doubtless  recollect,  was  after  the 
expedition  from  Elba.  He  declares, 
that  he  had  no  idea  of  departing  from 
Elba,  at  first ;  and  that,  on  the  contra- 
ry, he  would  have  contentedly  remain- 
ed there,  had  it  not  been  for  the  num- 
berless violations  of  the  treaty  of  Fon- 
tainbleau  by  the  allies  ;  amongst  the 
most  |)rominent  of  which  he  enume- 
rates the  following.  He  says,  it  was 
stipulated  that  all  the  members  of  his 
family  should  be  permitted  to  follow 
him,  and  that  this  was  violated  by  the 
almost  instant  seizure  of  his  wife  and 
child  ;  that  they  were  to  have  had  the 
duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guas- 
talla,  of  which  they  were  deprived  ; 
that  prince  ICugene  was  to  have  had  a 
principality  in  Italy,  which  was  never 
given  ;  that  his  mother  and  brothers 
were  to  receive  pensions,  wiiich  were 
withheld  ;  that  his  own  private  prop- 
erty, and  the  savings  which  he  had 
made  on  the  civil  list,  were  to  be  pre- 
served to  him,  but  on  the  contrary  they 
were  seized  ;  that  the  private  property 
of  his  family  was  to  be  held  sacred, 
but  it  was  confiscated  ;  that  the  dota- 
tions assigned  to  the  army,  on  the 
Mont  jNapoleon,  were  to  be  preserved, 
but  they  were  suppressed  ;  that 
100,000  francs,  which  were  to  be  paid 
as  pensions,  to  persons  pointed  out  by 
him,  were  never  paid  ;  and  last,  that 
assassins  were  sent  to  Elba  to  murder 
him. 

It  must  by  no  means  be  understood, 
that  Napoleon  uttered  sweeping  and 
indiscriminate  censures  upon  those 
Englishmen  who  were  opposed  to  him  ; 
even  in  acknowledging  a  repulse  at 
Acre  from  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  he  speaks 
of  him  in  terms  of  commendation,  and 


says,  '•  lie  liked  his  character." — Of 
Lord  Cornwallis  his  sentiments  are 
quite  enthusiastic — of  Sir  John  Moore 
he  said,  that  he  was  "  a  brave  soldier, 
an  excellent  officer,  and  a  man  of  tal- 
ent, and  that  the  (ew  mistakes  he  made 
were  probably  inseparable  from  the 
difficulties  by  which  he  was  surround- 
ed."— Mr.  Fbx,  he  said,  was  so  great 
and  so  good  a  man,  that  every  member 
of  his  family  seemed  to  have  taken  a 
tinge  from  his  virtues. — ."^peaking  ot 
Admiral  Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm  he 
said — "  his  countenance  bespeaks  his 
heart,  and  I  am  sure  he  is  a  good  man ; 
I  never  yet  beheld  a  man  of  whom  I 
so  immediately  formed  a  good  opinion 
as  of  that  fine,  soldier-like  old  man — 
there  is  the  face  of  an  Englishman — 
a  countenance,  pleasing,  open,  intelli- 
gent, frank,  sincere." — Of  Sir  George 
Cockburn  also,  who  appears  to  have 
done  his  duty  strictly,  but  like  a  gentle- 
man, he  spoke  in  terms  of  commenda- 
tion.— On  the  subjects  both  of  his  ele- 
vation and  his  fall,  he  is  extremely  mi- 
nute and  interesting.  Our  readers 
may  recollect  two  reports,  which  in  this 
country'  certainly  gained  considerable 
currency  ;  one,  that  Napoleon  owed 
much  of  his  rise  to  Barras  ;  and  the 
other,  that  he  at  one  time  in  his  early 
life  offered  his  services  to  England. 
Both  of  these  he  declares  to  be 
"  romans,"  and  says,  he  did  not  know 
Barras  till  long  after  the  siege  of  Tou- 
lon, where  he  was  chiefly  indebted  to 
Gasparin,  the  deputy  for  Orange,  who 
protected  him  against  the  ignorantacci 
sent  down  by  the  Convention  ;  he  goes 
on  to  say,  that  Paoli  always  anticipated 
his  elevation,  and  when  he  was  a  boy 
used  frequently  to  pat  him  on  the  head 
and  say.  You  are  one  of  Plutarch's 
men.  On  the  subject  of  his  fall,  in 
answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.O'Meara, 
whether  he  did  not  consider  Baron 
Stein  as  mainly  instrumental  to  it  ?  he 
said  immediately — ''•  No — none  but 
myself  ever  did  me  any  harm  ;  I  was, 
I  may  soy,  the  only  enemy  to  myself; 
my  own  projects — that  expedition  to 
Moscow,  and  the  accidents  which  hap- 
pened there,  were  the  causes  of  my  falK 
I  may,  however,  say,  that  those  who 
made  no  opposition  to  me,   who  read>- 
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ily  agreed  with  me,  entered  into  all  my 
views,  and  submitted  with  facility, 
■were  my  greatest  enemies  ;  because, 
b}^  the  facility  of  conquest  they  afford- 
ed, they  encouraged  me  to  go  too  far." 
How  happy  would  it  be  for  the  world 
if  kings  reflected  upon  this  in  time  ! 
In  his  exile,  Napoleon  seems  to  have 
solaced  himself  much  with  the  idea  that 
Marie  Louise  was  strongly  attached  to 
him,  and  he  was  repeatedly  recurring 
to  the  mention  of  the  King  of  Rome. 

I  ventured,  said  Mr.  0-?»leara,  upon 
another  occasion,  to  express  my  sur- 
prise to  Napoleon,  that  the  Empress 
Marie  Louise  had  not  made  some  ex- 
ertion in  his  behalf.  '^  I  believe,"  re- 
plied the  Emperor,  "that  Marie  Louise 
is  just  as  much  a  state  prisoner  as  I 
am  myself,  except  that  more  attention 
is  paid  ti)  decorum  in  the  restraints  im- 
posed upon  her.     I   have  always  had 


occasion  to  praise  the  conduct  of  my 
good  Louise,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  to- 
tally out  of  her  power  to  assist  me  ; 
moreover,  she  is  young  and  timorous. 
It  was,  perhaps,  a  misfortune  to  me, 
that  1  had  not  married  a  sister  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  as  proposed  to 
me  by  Alexander  himself,  at  Erfurth. 
But  there  were  inconveniencies  in  that 
union,  arising  from  her  religion.  I 
did  not  like  to  allow  a  Russian  priest 
to  be  the  confessor  of  my  wife,  as  I 
considered  that  he  would  have  been  a 
spy  in  the  Thuilleries  for  Alexander. 
It  has  been  said,  that  ni}''  union  with 
Marie  Louise  was  made  a  stipulation 
in  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Austria, 
which  is  not  true.  I  should  have 
spurned  the  idea.  It  was  first  propo- 
sed by  the  Emperor  Francis  himself, 
and  by  Metternich  to  Narbonne. 


BIlACEBiaDGE-HAI.X.      BY  GEOFFREY  OUAYON,  GENT, 


npiIE  public  often  appears  an  ungen- 
erous,  at  all  times  a  suspicious  pa- 
tron, warm  as  a  child  in  the  first  burst 
of  its  enthusiasm,  and  still  displaying 
its  infantine  temper  in  its  capricious 
mode  of  treating  old  favourites.  But 
after  all,  its  ungraciousness  is  more  in 
semblance  than  in  reality — its  stock  of 
favour  and  compliment  has  been  al- 
ready exhausted — and,  too  sincere  to 
keep  a  reserve  of  admiration,  it  feels  it- 
self quite  unable  to  meet  a  renewed 
demand.  Hence,  if  the  early  publica- 
tions of  an  author  have  met  with  emi- 
nent success,  his  later  ones  are  sure  to 
meet  with  rebuf/s  in  seeming.  The 
reader  cannot  abandon  himself  to  ad- 
miration exclusively  :  comparisons  are 
forced  on  him  ;  and  if  he  have  too 
much  good  nature  to  set  about  compar- 
ing the  author  with  his  brethren,  he 
cannot  avoid  comparing  him  with  him- 
self— his  present  with  his  past  produc- 
tions. This  is  not  likely  to  be  in  fa- 
vour of  the  latter,  since  predilection  for 
old  favourites  is  only  to  be  overcome  by 
a  very  palpable  degree  of  improvement. 
If  subsequent  publications  meet  with 
such  a  reception  from  the  mere  reader, 
what  must  they  expect  from  the  critic  ? 


from  him,  who  cannot  utter  his  dicta 
in  ejaculations  and  monosyllables,  but 
must  lay  down  his  pros  and  cons  at 
length  in  dreadful  legibility.  From  him 
the  twice-told  taleof  uncjualified  admi- 
ration will  not  be  suffered — ''  he  is  noth- 
ing, if  not  critical,"  and  the  new  quali- 
ties ))ut  forth  by  the  authors  in  review, 
must  be  the  burden  of  his  strain.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  as  a  writer  pro- 
ceeds, he  developes  more  defects  than 
beauties — the  defects  thicken  upon  us, 
as  he  grows  more  confident  and  care- 
less— while  the  beauties  get  threadbare 
by  degrees,  and  become  trite  and 
mawkish  bv'  being  harped  upon.  Hence 
criticism  often  seems  to  indulge  in  un- 
generous "  after-thought,"  and  to  recal 
spitefully  the  meed  of  praise  it  formerly 
bestowed,  while,  in  truth,  it  is  but  cen- 
sorious from  necessity,  and  "  severe 
from  too  much  love." 

Besides,  we  may  take  liberties  with 
an  old  and  established  friend,and  abuse 
him  good-naturedly  to  his  face,  while 
we  leave  our  esteem  and  good  opinion 
of  him  unspoken — as  sentiments  he 
might  safely  reckon  upon,  though  never 
a  word  concerning  them  were  uttered. 
After    this,    without    mentioning   the 
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pleasure  received  in  the  perusal  of 
"'  Hracebridge  Hall,"  we  will  come  at 
once  to  the  point,  and  sa>',  that  we 
consider  it  much  inferior  to  the  Sketch 
Book.  A  kind  of  languor  prevails 
through  the  volumes,  amidst  which  we 
in  vain  look  for  the  spirit  of  their  pre- 
decessors. The  pictures,  especially 
the  wild  scenes  of  y\merica  are 
wrought  with  more  pain,  but  by  no 
means  with  tlie  felicity  of  former  sto- 
ries. Dolph  Heyliger  is  but  a  clumsy 
shadow  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  and  the 
scenes  of  the  latter  were  given  with  a 
taste  and  keeping,  that  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  author  in  the  more  labour- 
ed descriptions  of  the  former.  The 
Storm-Ship  is  however  very  well  told  ; 
there  is  a  curious  and  most  original  in- 
termixture of  the  ludicrous  and  the 
terrible  in  those  old  Dutch  supersti- 
tions. We  know  not  a  more  puzzling 
character  in  romance  than  a  Dutch 
ghost  ;  and  had  we  encountered  one 
in  the  pages  of  Radcliffe,  we  certainly 
should  not  know  what  to  have  thought. 
Geofirey  is  extremely  happy  in  the  de- 
lineation of  these  non-descripts,  and, 
however  our  friend  may  impugn  the 
originality  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  the 
author  has  Dutchified  it  in  a  most  ad- 
mirable style. 

The  opening  of"  Bracebridge  IlalF' 
introduces  us  to  a  family  partj^,  which 
we  before  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
in  the  Sketch  Book.  Tlie  cause  and 
end  of  their  meeting  is  a  wedding,about 
to  take  place  between  •'  the  fair  Julia"' 
and  ''  the  Captain.-'  This  affords  the 
author  an  opportunity  of  sketching  va- 
rious characters  ;  and  an  accident  that 
conveniently  befals  the  heroine,  ena- 
bles him  to  dwell  upon  the  matter  till 
the  two  volumes  are  completed.  The 
chief  character  is  the  squire  himself,  a 
good-humoured  and  agreeable  old  gen- 
tleman, whom  Geoffrey  meant  seem- 
ingly to  depict  as  an  original.  But  in 
this  he  has  overshot  tlie  mark,  and  has 
made  him  more  of  the  cloistered  pedant 
than  the  country  sqnire.  He  is  tire- 
so.no!3'  conversant  with  old  volumes  ; 
has  taken  a  strange  fancy  to  falconry  ; 
and  the  other  peculiarities  whh  which 
he  is  marked,  are  too  common-place  to 
shed  any  novelty  or  interest  upon  the 
character.     Lady  Lillycraft  is  the  best 


drawn  and  the  most  original,  though, 
we  much  fear,  such  beings  are  exceed- 
ingly rare.  Master  Simon  is  humorous 
enough,  a  second  Will  Wimble,  but 
rather  more  starched  than  his  prototype. 
The  defeat,  which  he  and  the  general 
suOer  from  the  radical,  during  the  May 
sports,  is  well  sketclied.  Tiie  bride 
and  bridegroom  are  true  to  nature,  be- 
ing, like  all  people  in  their  situation, 
sufficiently  insipid.  But  our  heaviest 
censure  must  fall  on  Ready-Money 
Jack  :  this  personage  is  a  living  char- 
acter, of  the  name  of  Tibbets,  very  well 
known  by  the  nickname  here  bestowed 
on  him.  He  is  a  resident  in  Islington, 
and  is  no  doubt  the  gay,  frank,  ready- 
monied  man  represented.  But,  to 
make  use  of  a  hackneyed  term,  it  is  too 
cocknci/ish  to  sketch  a  character  from 
a  suburb  of  the  metropolis,  and  give  it 
forth  as  a  sample  of  the  rural  John  Bull. 
The  incongruity  is  quite  evident,  and  a 
similar  defect  is  visible  througlt  all  tlie 
characters  :  the  squire  is  a  pedant,  the 
general  a  militia-man.  the  yeoman  a 
cockney.  Yet  with  all  this,  the  work 
is  exceedingly  well  written,  and  enter- 
taining :  it  is  a  pity  that  the  author  did 
not  add  to  its  intrinsic  talent,  that  truth 
to  nature,  which  a  little  time  and  ob- 
servation might  have  enabled  him  to  do. 
Perhaps  this  was  not  his  design — per- 
haps hurry  prevented  him  ;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  mark  strongly  the  want  of 
this  truth,  as  t!ie  work  may  be  consid- 
ered in  other  countries  to  represent  a 
faithful  picture  of  our  country  life  and 
manners. 

But  these  objections  are  applicable 
merely  to  the  vehicle  ;  the  matter  con^ 
tained  is  for  the  most  part  excellent. 
The  ''  Stout  Gentleman"  is  a  capita! 
quiz,  and  the  pictures  of  the  Siioolmas- 
ter  and  his  Assistant  are  faithfully 
sketched.  The  Spanish  tale  is  pretty, 
but  rather  in  the  ordinary  track  of  ro- 
mance writing.  ^  Annette  Delarbre" 
is  beautifully  told.  But  Mr.  Crayon 
must  pardon  '•  certain  writers  in  Mag- 
azines" (as  he  terms  a  friend  or  two  of 
ours  with  precise  civility)  for  reitera- 
ting the  charge,  that  his  best  t.iles  arc 
not  original.  Had  not  the  story  of 
'"■'  Hina"  prtjviously  existed,  we  should 
indeed  want  words  to  express  our  ad- 
miration   for     "  Annette     Delarbre.'' 
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But  our  denying  the  credit  of  the  orig- 
inal thought,  by  no  means  interferes 
with  the  just  tribute  of  praise  due  to 
the  raising  of  the  superstructure.  The 
'^  Rookery  "  is  a  very  amusing  paper, 
but  as  it  is  one  liively  to  be  well-known 
atid  quoted,  we  shall  choose  for  our  ex- 
tracts some  portions  of"  The  storm- 
Ship." 

"  In  the  golden  age  of  the  province 
of  the  New  Netherlands,  when  it  was 
tinder  the  sway  of  Wouter  Van  Twiller, 
otherwise  called  the  Doubter,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Manhattoes*  were  alarmed 
one  sultry  afternoon,  just  about  the 
time  of  the  summer  solstice,  by  a  tre- 
mendous storm  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning. The  rain  descended  in  such 
torrents  as  absolutely  to  spatter  up  and 
smoke  along  the  ground.  It  seemed  as 
ifthe  thunder  rattled  and  rolled  over  the 
very  roofs  of  the  houses  :  the  lightning 
was  seen  to  play  about  the  church  of 
St.  Nicholas,  and  to  strive  three  times 
in  vain  to  strike  its  weathercock.  Gar- 
ret Van  Home's  new  chimney  was 
split  almost  from  top  to  bottom  ;  and 
DofTue  Mildeberger  was  struck  speech- 
less from  his  bald-faced  mare,  just  as 
he  was  riding  into  town.  In  a  word,  it 
was  one  of  those  unparalleled  storms 
that  only  happen  once  within  the  mem- 
ory of  that  venerable  personage,  known 
in  all  towns  by  the  appellation  of  '  the 
oldest  inhabitant.' 

"  Great  was  the  terror  of  the  good 
old  women  of  the  Manhattoes.  They 
gathered  their  children  together,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  cellars,  after  having 
liiing  a  shoe  on  the  iron  point  of  every 
bed-post,  lest  it  should  attract  lightning. 
At  length  the  storm  abated,  the  thun- 
der sunk  into  a  growl,  and  the  setting 
sun  breaking  from  under  the  fringed 
borders  of  the  clouds,  made  the  broad 
bosom  of  the  bay  to  gleam  like  a  sea 
of  molten  gold.  The  word  was  given 
from  the  fort  that  a  ship  was  standing 
up  the  bay."     ******* 

"  In  the  mean  time  the  ship  became 
more  distinct  to  the  naked  eye  :  she 
was  a  stout,  round,  Dutch-built  vessel, 
with  high  bow  and  poop,  and  bearing 
Dutch  colours.  The  evening  sun  gild- 
ed her  bellying  canvass,  as  she  came 
tiding  over  the  long-waving    billows. 

*  New  York. 


The  sentinel,  who  had  given  notice  of 
her  approacii,  declared,  that  he  first  got 
sight  of  her  when  she  was  in  the  centre 
of  the  bay  ;  and  that  she  broke  sud- 
denly on  his  sight  just  as  if  she  had 
come  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  black 
thunder-cloud.  The  bystanders  look- 
ed at  Hans  Van  Pelt,  to  see  what  he 
would  say  to  this  rej)ort  :  Hans  Van 
Pelt  screwed  his  mouth  close  together, 
and  said  nothing  ;  upon  which  some 
shook  their  heads,  and  others  shrugged 
their  shoulders. 

"  The  ship  was  now  repeatedly 
hailed,  but  made  no  reply,  and  pas- 
sing by  the  fort,  stood  on  up  the  Hud- 
son. A  gun  was  brought  to  bear  on 
her,  and,  with  some  difficulty,  loaded 
and  fired  by  Hans  Van  Pelt,  the  gar- 
rison not  being  expert  in  artillery. 
The  shot  seemed  absolutely  to  pass 
through  the  ship,  and  to  skip  along  the 
water  on  the  other  side,  but  no  notice 
was  taken  of  it  ! — What  was  strange, 
she  had  all  her  sails  set,  and  sailed  right 
against  v/ind  and  tide  which  were  both 
down  the  river.  Upon  this  Hans  Van 
Pelt,  who  was  likewise  harbour-master, 
ordered  his  boat,  and  set  oft'  to  board 
her,  but  after  rowing  two  or  three  hours 
he  returned  without  success  ;  some- 
times he  would  get  within  one  or  two 
hundred  yards  of  her,  and  then,  in  a 
twinkling,  she  would  be  half  a  mile  off. 
Some  said  it  was  because  his  oars '-men, 
who  were  rather  puny  and  short-wind- 
ed, stopped  every  now  and  then  to  take 
breath,  and  spit  on  their  hands  ;  but 
this  it  is  probable  was  a  mere  scandal. 
He  got  near  enough,  however,  to  see 
the  crew,  who  were  all  dressed  in  the 
Dutch  style,  the  officers  in  doublets  and 
high  hats  and  feathers  :  not  a  word  was 
spoken  hy  any  one  on  board  ;  they 
stood  as  motionless  as  so  many  statues, 
and  the  ship  seemed  as  if  left  to  her 
own  government.  Thus  she  kept  on, 
away  up  the  river,  lessening  and  les- 
sening in  the  evening  sunshine,  until 
she  faded  from  sight,  like  a  little  white 
cloud  melting  away  in  the  summer's 
skv  "****** 

"  Messengers  were  despatched  to 
diflerent  places  on  the  river  ;  but  they 
returned  without  any  tidings — the  ship 
had  made  no  ])ort.  Day  after  day  and 
^veek  after  week  elapsed,  but  she  never 
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veturned  down  the  Hudson.  As,  how- 
ever, the  Council  seemed  solicitous  for 
intelligence,  they  had  it  in  abundance. 
The  captains  of  the  sloops  seldom  arri- 
red  without  bringing  some  report  of 
having  seen  the  strange  ship  at  difil'erent 
parts  of  the  river  ;  sometimes  near  the 
Pallisadoes,  sometimes  oflfCrotonPoint, 
and  sometimes  in  the  highlands  ;  but 
she  never  was  reported  as  having  been 
seen  above  the  highlands.  The  crews 
of  the  sloops,  it  is  true,  generally  differ- 
ed among  themselves  in  their  account 
of  this  apparition  ;  but  that  may  have 
arisen  from  the  uncertain  situations  in 
which  they  saw  her.  Sometimes  it 
was  by  the  flashes  of  the  thunder-storm 
lighting  up  a  pitchy  night,  and  giving 
glimpses  of  her  careering  across  Tap- 
paan  Zee,  or  the  wide  waste  of  Haver- 
straw  Bay.  At  one  moment  she  would 
appear  close  upon  them,  as  if  likely  to 
nm  them  down,  and  would  throw  them 
into  great  bustle  and  alarm  ;  but  the 
next  flash  would  shew  her  far  off,  al- 
ways sailing  against  the  wind.  Some- 
times, in  a  quiet  moonlight  night,  she 
would  be  seen  under  some  high  bluff 
of  the  highlands,  all  in  deep  shadow 
excepting  her  topsails  glittering  in  the 
moon-beams  ;  by  the  time,  however, 
that  the  voyagers  would  reach  the  place, 
there  would  be  no  ship  to  be  seen  :  and 
when  they  had  passed  on  for  some  dis- 
tance, and  looked  back,  behold  !  there 
she  was  again  with  her  top-sails,  in  the 
moonshine  ! — Her  appearance  was  al- 
ways just  after,  or  just  before,  or  just 
in  the  middle  of  unruly  weather  ;  and 
she  was  known  by  all  the  skippers  and 
voyagers  of  the  tludson  by  the  name  of 
'  the  Storm  Ship.'  '' 

There  is  one  observation  we  must 

not  omit  ;  it  is   that   the   style   of  the 

*  work  under  review  is  not  so  pure  and 


select  as  that  of  the  "  Sketch  Book." 
We  could  multiply  instances — the  fre- 
quent use  of  the  word  get,  of  Moody 
as  a  verb,  &c.  We  press  tliis  on  the 
author's  attention,  not  only  for  his  own 
sake  but  for  that  of  literature  in  general, 
which  his  former  work  has  so  much 
benefitted.  Before  the  appearance  of 
the  "  Sketch  Book,"  all  writers  seem 
to  have  been  either  above  or  below 
considerations  about  style,  diction,  and 
such  things.  Poetry  had  just  succeed- 
ed,not  only  in  throwing  off  its  trammels, 
but  was  endeavouring  to  rid  itself  even 
of  a  decorous  garb.  Prose  had  begun 
to  follow  the  example  ;  and  the  lighter 
departments  of  literature,  especially 
those  of  criticism  and  essay-writing, 
were  abandoning  rapidly  all  qualities 
of  purity  or  elegance,  whilst  they  sought 
novelty  in  singularity,  and  strength  in 
abruptness.  The  success  of  the 
"  Sketch  Book"  was  a  reproof  to  some 
random  writers,  of  talents  at  least  equal 
to  those  of  its  author,  but  whose  publi- 
cations were  lying  on  the  shelf.  The 
beneficial  consequences  of  this  practi- 
cal lesson  appear  to  us  manifest  in  the 
periodical  literature  of  the  day;  which 
in  such  a  light-reading  age  as  the  pres- 
ent, must  be  of  paramount  importance, 
being  the  first  to  lead  the  way  in  de- 
terioration or  improvement.  The  es- 
says of  the  "  Sketch-Book"  and  '•  Brace- 
bridge  Hall"  we  reckon  under  the  class 
of  periodical  literature,  and  indeed  they 
answer  the  description  much  better 
than  most  articles  of  JMagazine  and 
Revieiv.  Therefore  whatever  prog- 
ress the  author  rtsakes  in  future,  and  wc 
have  no  doubt  it  will  be  of  improve- 
ment, he  should  at  least  look  to  pre- 
serve that  peculiar  species  of  excellen- 
cy to  which  he  is  certainly  most  indcbi- 
ed  for  the  rise  of  his  fame. 


(Literary  Gazette.) 
THE    SPREE    AND    BULL    HATfK  ! 

XT  was  announced  in  that  venerable  town,  in  which  Slockton  would  have  a 

and  moral  Sabbath  paper,  the  Week-  set-to  with  the  Sailor  had ;  and,  so  as 

///  Despatch,  or  Fancy    Gazette,   of  no  gemman  might  go  without  a  day's 

Sunday   last,  that  on  Tuesday   there  sufficiency  of  amusement,  a  Bull  hank 

would  be  a  "  Spree", within  six  miles  of  &  other  Sports  would  succeed  the  fight. 
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Sketches  of  Socict]/ — The  Spree  and  Bull  Hani: 


It  so  happened  that  the  meeting  was 
appointed  near  the  residence  of  a  gen- 
tleman widi  whom  we  are  acquainted, 
and  who  kindly  invited  us  to  take  this 
oppoitunity  for  witnessing  an  exhibi- 
tion of  what  is,  if  not  a  national  fea- 
ture, disliiiCiiy  a  London  characteristic. 
It  was  therefore  a  Show,  which  having 
seen,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  a 
journal  of  our  motions  may  have  a 
good  deal  of  novelty  and  amusement  in 
it,  not  merely  for  our  country  and  for- 
eign readers,  but  for  ninety-nine  in  a 
liundred  of  those  who  delight  in  our 
eight  penny  impressions. 

Having  taken  instructions    from  a 
connoisseur  of  scientific  attainments,  we 
exchanged  our  usual  sober  literary  suit 
of  black  for  one  which  would  save  us 
from  being  fsmoked  and  plundered  by 
the  companions  with  whom  we  were  a- 
bout  to  associate.     We  indeed  thought 
this  unnecessary,  as  we  were  to  be  un- 
der the  guidance  and  protection  of  sev- 
eral Leaders  in  the  Ring  ;  but  on  being 
assured  that  it  was  a  point  of  principle 
with  many  of  even  thejirst  men,  "  not 
10  throw  a  chance  away,"  or  in  other 
words,  to  appropriate  whatever  valua- 
bles  a  friend  displayed,  when  they 
could  do  so  skilfully,  we  yielded  to  the 
expediency   of  the  case,  and  left  at 
home  our  watch  and  purse,  taking  only, 
as  advised,  a  i'cw  '•  whites  and  browns," 
(shillings  and  pence,)  for  current  ex- 
pences.     Our  equipment  consisted  of  a 
canary,  or  yellow  Barcelona,  about  the 
neck  ;  the  hat  last  laid  aside  for  impro- 
priety of  appearances ;  a   plant,  alias 
cudgel,  in  liand ;  and  a  poodle  upper 
Benjamin,  or  rough   white   great  coat, 
with  prodigious  pearl  buttons,  and  poc- 
kets on  each  side  to  stick  the  hands  into 
in  a  knowing  fashion.     Thus  fitted  for 
the  scene,  we  took  our  seat  on  the  box 
of  the  barouche,  the  inside  containing 
half  a  dozen  as  raw  as  ourselves,  and  as 
curious  to  be  spectators  of  the  Sports. 
Except,  however, one  individual,  name- 
ly, Mr.  Eales  the  celebrated  pugilist, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  sparrers,  say 
the  amateurs,  and  in  reality  one  of  the 
best  behaved  persons  which  the  profes- 
sion of  the  Fancy  has  to  boast  within 
its  circle,  (we  beg  pardon,  ring.)     He 
was  our  Mentor  in  the  plan  of  opera- 
tions, and,  what  was  as  essential,  our 


safeguard  in  the  hour  of  peril ;  a  glance 
from  his  eye  warned  oft'  the  expertest 
pick-pocket,  and  the  uplifting  of  his 
arm  threv/  to  a  distance  the  boldest  in- 
truder. A  gemman  rigged  like  our- 
selves, in  the  poodle  coat,  &c.  got  up 
behind  the  carriage  to  take  care  that  we 
had  not  more  lacqueys  than  Cinderella, 
when  she  went  to  the  Prince's  grand 
ball ;  and  away  we  rattled  about  high 
noon. 

Between  town  and  Kilburn  our  mind 
was  cogitative  ujjon  the  Gkldiatorii 
hull  of  Rome — those  bloody  massacres 
of  Atldcta  in  conflicts  with  each  other 
and  with  animals  :  upon  the  bull  fights 
of  Spain, — the  dearest  enjoyments  of 
the  dark-eyed  and  tender-souled  ladies 
of  that  brilliant  land  ;  upon  the  like 
exhibitions  in  modern  Italy, — where 
the  shadow  alone  remains,  and  the 
mockery  of  combat  is  as  nerveless  and 
effeminated  as  the  people.* 

The  English  practice,  (said  we  to 
ourselves,  in  a  private  manner,)  does 
comprehend  a  redeeming  quality  or  two, 
however  slight  they  may  be  in  the  bal- 
ance against  the  array  of  objections 
which  start  up  to  oppose  them.  It  has 
some  alliance  with  independency  of 
spirit  and  action  ;  in  the  better  ranks 
of  life  it  affords  a  healthful  exercise, 
and  even  in  the  lowest  inspires  a  sort  of 
mercy  and  honour  which  might  have 
worse  substitutes  among  the  human 
passions.  It  may  seem  strange  that 
we  enumerate  mercy  where  the  most 
obvious  feature  is  brutcdiii/  ;  but  when 
we  observe  the  forbearance  towards  a 
fallen  adversary,  and  the  repugnance  to 
do  really  serious  injury  to  another, 
which  these  uninstructed  blackguards 
exercise,  we  must  make  this  allowance ; 
and  as  for  the  honour,  though  it  is  of 
the  bastard  kind,  it  is  at  any  rate  better 
than  no  honour  at  all.  Compared  with 
the  butcheries  of  the  Roman  theatres, 
the  barbarous  chivalry  of  the  Spanish 
buil-fight,  and  the  emasculated  hanks 
of  classic  Italy,  the  very  ruffianism  of 
England  is  humane,manly  &  generous. 

*  Bear  hunts  in  Gevmnny,  such  as  our  King  ve- 
criitty  enjoyed  ;  Whale  hunts  in  Shetbnd.  such  as 
Sir  Walter  Scott  describes  :  Elephant  hunts  in  In- 
dia, such  as  Governors  General  patronize;  Lion 
hunts  in  Africa,  cock  and  quail-fighting,  and  ideas 
of  a  hundred  other  rational  amusements,  ancient  and 
modern,  also  flitted  across  our  brain,  but  left  no  im- 
pre5siun,seeming  as  it  were  to  turn  witli  the  barouche 
wheels. 
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At  Kilbnrn,  an  event  of  importance 
befel  us.  We  there  took  up  ^!r.  Fred- 
erick Stockton,  the  young  Sprig,  des- 
tuied  by  fate  to  carry  off  the  pugilistic 
glories  of  a  day,  rendered  also  memo- 
rable by  the  accession  of  George  IV. 
to  the  throne  of  this  kingdom,  by  the 
presidency  of  Sir  William  Curtis  at  the 
London  Tavern  Dinner  in  anniversary 


ture.  The  costermongers,  &c.  general- 
ly maintained  attitudes  of  dignified  re- 
pose ;  reclining  in  various  jjicturesque 
posiiions,  and  smoking  their  pipes  with 
ineffable  complacency.  Their  vehicles 
might  be  compared  to  moving  altars, 
each  sending  up  its  clouds  of  fragrant 
shag  in  grat^eful  odom-  to  the  heathen 
Gods.       Hercules    was    perhaps  their 


connnemoration  of  that  circumstance,  immediate  patron,  for  they  bore  clubs 
and  by  other  lesser  events  which  de-  in  emblem  of  his  worship,  and  in  de- 
mand not  the  pen  of  the  historian.  Mr.  fiance  of  their  worships  (the  niagis- 
Stockton  is  a  promising  pupil  of  Mr.  trates,  of  whom  more  anon  ;)  while 
Eales',  and  as  he  was  the  first  prize-  Taurus  was  evidently  the  sign,  in  op- 
fighter  of  our  intimac}^,  we  made  prize  position  to  which  they  were  born 
of  him,  and  planted  him  beside  us  on  (quseae  borne.)  for  they  paid  their  de- 
the  barouche  box.    Whether  it  was  that  votions  to  evevv  other   sign  on  their 


his  magnanimous  heart  was  so  wrapped 
in  the  anticipation  of  the  strife  and  vic- 
tory before  him,  or  that  his  language 
and  ours  rendered  an  interpreter  neces- 
sary for  our  mutual  understanding  of 
each  other,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  the  fact 
is,  that  we  were  not  able  to  gather  much 
of  his  biography.  Where  he  was  born 
and  who  were  his  parents  he  did  not 
seem  very  clearly  to  know.  He  knew 
that  he  had  worked  as  a  plasterer  till 
near  last  Christmas,  when  emplojinent 
ceased,  that  he  was  about  seventeen 
years  of  age,  that  he  weighed  eiglit 
stone,  and  that  he  had  exerted  his  fists 
and  prowess  on  many  occasions,  and 
once  even  in  a  regular  ring  with  a  Ba- 
ker at  Paddington.  The  buker,  he 
told  us,  beat  him,  but  though  a  stone 
and  a  half  more  weight,  he  stood  up  to 
him  aa  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  and 
was  finally  borne  away  blind  from  the 
field.  His  adversary  was  now  in  the 
Penitentiary  ;  having  used  his  hands 
less  honourably  elsewhere.  Thus  con- 
versing with  an  intelligent  friend,  it  is 
astonishing  how  the  road  is  shortened  : 


way,  while  a  bull-dog's  head,  poppmg 
up  occasionally  fsom  the  bottom  of  the 
car  between  the  knees  of  his  owner, 
declared  their  hostile  intent  against  that 
stout  animal  1  he  walkers  were  still 
more  motley,  wh.ether  they  trudged  a- 
long  in  single  sulkiness  or  in  gabbling 
groupcs,  worthy  of  Hogarth,  of  Gil- 
ray,  of  Rowlaudson,or  of  Cruikshank. 
Falstaffs  soldiers  must  have  been  rich- 
ly habited  gentlemen  in  comparison 
\vith  the  maiority  of  these.  We  could 
not  have  imagined  that  the  wealth  of 
London  embraced  so  immense  a  quan- 
tity of  rags.  The  tatterdemalions  rush- 
ed along,  scenting  the  fair  atmosphere 
with  so  many  villainous  compounds  of 
offence  to  the  Kostrils,  that  all  the  in- 
cense of  all  the  tobacco,  evaporated 
tiiere,  served  not  to  overcome  but  the 
rather  to  increase  the  effluvial  horror. 
As  we  moved  country-wards,  however, 
purification  gradually  gained  ground, 
and  either  our  sense  was  blunted  by 
use,  or  our  neighbours  were  sweetened 
by  the  breeze  into  perfect  Narcissuses. 
Meanwhile  their  countenances  offered 


but  such  a  road  !  not  in  the  company     wide  subject  for  physiognomical  specu- 


of  Stockton  himself  can  we  consent  to 
pass  it  over  unnoticed.  For  several 
miles  the  broad  foot-path  was  covered 
with  pedestrians  hurrying  to  the  fight. 
The  centre  was  occupied  with  many 
carts  of  coster-mongers  and  personages 
of  that  order,  who  were  enabled  to 
keep  or  hire  equipages.  Only  a  few 
horsemen,  hackney  and  other  coaches 
(this  being  but  a  second-rate  concern) 
attended  ;  but  the  weather  was  fine  and 
the  whole  presented  an  animated  pic- 
54      ATHENKt'M    vol..  II. 


ition  and  for  laughter.  Some  were 
full  of  dark  character — we  do  not  al- 
lude to  the  chimney  sweepers,  who 
were  notorious  in  the  crowd,  but  to 
white  men  of  evil  aspect  and  malignant 
expression.  Others  were  pale  and  sick- 
ly-looking ;  such  as  are  often  seen  a- 
mong  artificers  and  manufacturers  of 
dissolute  habits,  whose  occupations  are 
hurtful  to  the  constitution  -  rtlany  were 
young  idle  boys,  training,  too  probably, 
for  the  gaol  and  gibbet.      The  whole 
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combined  a.^  large  a  proportion  of 
worthless  characters,  of  pick-pockets, 
and  of  felons,  as  could  enter  into  the 
composition  of  any  like  given  number 
which  this  vicious  Metropolis  could 
spew  forth  from  its  contagions  sinks.  It 
was  wonderful,  where  so  many  wicked 
passions  were  congregated,  tlint  no 
shocking  excess,  no  revolting  ebullition 
ensued  ; — are  we  right  in  supposing, 
that  had  the  occusion  been  any  other 
than  a  boxing  match  or  a  bull-bait  such 
must  have  been  the  consequence  ?  But 
the  rabble  were  amused  ;  their  language 
was  disgusting,  from  its  oaths,  and  their 
manners  were  coarse  :  yet  it  is  but  jus- 
tice to  them  to  say  that  this  was  the 
head  and  front  of  their  oft'endinjr,  for 
good  humour  pervaded  their  practical 
jokes  or  larkiuff,  and  mischief  never 
seemed  to  enter  into  their  heads.  They 
jested  at  each  other's  muddy  misfor- 
tunes, threw  out  their  slang  salutations 
merrily  :  and  we  will  bear  witness, 
conducted  themselves  better  than  a  sim- 
ilar body  of  the  lowest  ranks  (not  of 
bad  repute  or  known  infamy)  of  any 
other  country  in  the  world  would  have 
done  if  so  assembled  together.  This 
was  most  manifest  when  the  beaks  or 
police  officers  interfered  with  them  ; 
for  though  tlu^ir  expected  sports  were 
frustrated,  for  aught  they  could  tell,  en- 
tirely, they  submitted  with  laughter, 
not  resentment,  and  retired,  up  to  their 
middles  in  dirt  and  fatigued  with  a  long 
inarch,  without  an  angry  murmur,  far 
less  the  resistance  they  were  strong  e- 
nough  effectually  to  offer.  It  is  with 
imcommon  pleasure  we  can  say  so  much 
for  our  companions  :  it  confirms  us  in 
a  gracious  opinion  we  have  ever  wished 
to  cherish  regarding  poor  human  na- 
ture, videlicet,  that  there  is  no  one  so 
absolutely  depraved  as  to  be  destitute  of 
every  virtue.  But  it  is  time  we  were  in 
the  field  ; — the  field  near  Roehampton. 
As  we  approached  this  spot,  our  eyes 
were  attracted  by  large  placards,  signi'- 
fying  that  if  any  person  or  persons  as- 
sembled there  in  a  tumultuous  or  riot- 
ous manner, — to  box,  or  do  any  thing 
tending  to  a  breach  of  the  pubfic  peace, 
they  should  be  dealt  with  according  to 
law.  This  was  rather  appalling  to 
such  young  sinners  as  our  party  consist- 
ed of,  and  we  held  a  council,  which 


ended  as  most  councils  do,  in  our  re- 
solving to  prosecute  our  iniquitous 
course,  because  the  paper  had  no  sig- 
nature of  a  magistrate,  and  might  be 
therefore  (one  never  wants  excuses  for 
following  Ills  own  inclinations)  the  un- 
authorized act  of  some  meddling,  im- 
pertinent, envious  individual,  who  had 
no  business  to  baulk  us  in  our  purposed 
recreation.  We  accordingly  proceed- 
ed to  the  field  where  the  crowd  was, 
passing  ten  or  dozen  Bow-street  officers 
in  a  cluster  on  the  road,  whh  a  firm 
step,  and  only  casting  a  side  glance  o- 
ver  our  shoulders  to  see  whether  or  not 
they  were  doing  us  the  pleasure  to  form 
a  part  of  our  cortege.  We  were  not 
grievously  disappointed  when  we  no- 
ticed they  did  not  do  us  this  favour. 
The  field  presented  a  striking  appear- 
ance. I'he  trees  round  had  living 
branches,  and  were  laden  with  fruit  (a 
simile  of  dissimilitude)  like  those  in 
the  garden  of  the  Ilesperides.  It  is 
true  that  many  of  these  human  apples 
were  fit  for  the  drop  ;  but  why  should 
we  libel  our  comrades  of  the  29th  of 
•January.  A  sort  of  theatre  was  form- 
ed, of  carts  and  waggons,  hurdles,  &c. 
and  all  who  entered  by  the  gate  on 
horseback  or  in  carriages  of  every  sort, 
(the  pedestrians  leaping  over  hedges 
and  ditches)  were  obliged  to  pay  for 
admission.  Among  the  number  thus 
taxed,  were  sundry  mtigistrates  of  the 
county  and  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  who, 
having  severally  paid  their  shillings, 
joined  our  assembly.  But,  alas  !  these 
dragons  had  not  come  to  guard  the  fruit 
or  to  partake  of  the  revels  :  they  came 
to  forbid  the  spree  !  The  ring  was  just 
being  sweetly  heat  out,  when,  not  par- 
ticularly anxious,  as  we  guessed,  that 
this  operation  should  be  completed, 
probably  not  conceiving  that  a  perfect 
ring  was  necessary  for  their  perform- 
ances, these  magistrates  rode  into  the 
centre  of  the  ungeometrical  figure, 
(such  as  it  was)  and  politely  intimated 
to  us  that  we  must  disperse,  as  they 
could  suffer  no  fight,  nor  no  bull-hank 
neither,  to  take  place  there.  They 
moreover  made  some  genteel  inquiries 
about  our  especial  friend  Mr.  Eales  ; 
but  as  he  was  not  ambitious  of  better 
company  than  that  in  which  he  ba- 
rouched  it  from    London,  he  kept  his 
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Station  among  us  on  a  waggon,  without  tlenien  were  what  we  had  to  expect 
pushing  himself  obtrusively  or  impii-  from  them, — nor  were  we  disappomt- 
dently  forward.  We  were,  of  course,  ed.  They  enjoyed  ouv  mclc;  and 
extremely  pleased  with  this  modesty,  tasted  our  refreshments  ;  did  not  con- 
and  having  ourselves  little  inclination  tradict  the  information  t^niching  the 
to  become  personally  intimate,  at  this  uhra-judicial  bounds  of  their  provmce, 
time,  with  the  gentlemen  in  question,  and,  no  doubt,  in  order  to  see  tliat  no 
we  descended  from  our  elevation  and  impropriety  was  committed,  promised 
began  to  retrogade.  Our  motions  were  to  ride  over  the  bridge  and  take  a  look 
watciied  by  the  multitude,  and  in  a  at  the  light !  In  fact  they  were  not 
minute  every  face  was  turned  towards  afraid  of  the  Beaks,  though  one  of 
London.  But  the  game  was  not  up.  them  had  been  kindly  warned  by  a 
Much  advice  was  given  from  various  stranger  to  beware  of  these  spoil-sports, 
quarters;  the  most  feasible  of  which  who  fhe  told  him)  were  just  coming  up  ! 
was  to  get  out  of  tlie  district  over  which  We  were  all  again  in  motion,  and 
our  visitors  presided,  and  do  as  well  as  goon  reached  the  rende-zvous,  a  small 
ioe  could.  This  intention  was  coniirm-  common  about  four  miles  from  Town, 
ed  by  a  very  civil  message  (it  could  not  where  the  mob  had  already  collected. 
be  less  from  Civil  .Authorities)  deliver-  i"[^g  ground  was  bad  for  pugilism,  he- 
ed to  us  from  the  magistrates.  It  said  ;,-|o-  wet  and  covered  witli  small  hil- 
they  were  sorry  to  interrupt  our  diver-    Jocks.     The  ring  was  however  made, 

sion,  which  they  hoped  would  be  harm-    ^  singular  process.     Ten  or  a  dozen 

less,  but  an   information  having   been     ^f  fellows  with  long  whips   lash   away 
laid,  it  was  their  duty,  unless  they  made    like  furies,  veiling,  swearing,  and  be- 
themselves   responsible  for  all   the  ill    Uvbourint^  the  multitude  till  they  have 
consequences  that  miglit  happen.    Out    retreated  to  a  right  distance,  and  form- 
of  their  jurisdiction  they  had  no  wish    g^j  ^  circle  of  thirty  or  forty  yards  in 
to  interfere,  and  the  good  natured  mes-    diameter.      The  foremost   ranks   link 
senger   (we  believe  the   Clerk  of  the    their  arms  together,  and  become  a  sort 
Fe<ice,notfo>-bid  to  do  so)  pointed  out    of    chain  against  encroachment;  but 
a  convenient  spot,  in  this  respect,  about    ^i\\\  t],e  eagerness  of  the  spectators  now 
a  couple  of  miles  distant,  over  Kings-    a„(|  then   breaks  through   or  discom- 
bury  bridge.     Thus   fortified,  the  bull     poses  this  cordon,  and  the  whole  num- 
was  put  in  movement  agreeably  to  the    ^gj.  submit  to  be  mercilessly  whipped 
direction    received, — the   raggamutTins    out  as  b<>fore.     We  suspect  indeed  that 
followed    him,   and    we   adjourned   to    resistance  would  be  a  dangerous  resort, 
lunch.     Another  whimsical  scene  was    for  the  flogeers  are  often  bi'uisers  of 
acted  in  the  parlour  of  our  hospitable    ^ote,  and    would    instanter   inflict    a 
entertainer.     Our  own  squad  embraced    punishment  on  the  contumacious  not 
the  odd  mixture   of  independent   for-    so  transitory  in  its  effects  as  the  smart 
tune,  of  the  medical,  military,  and  mer-    of  a  cut  of  cord.     There  is  something 
cantile  professions,  of  pugilist,  foreign    exceeding  diverting  too  in  this  Jceejnng 
diplomate,  and  Editor  ;  and  we  were    ^^g  ^/„^.     The  rage  of  the  operator, 
reinforced    by  gentlemen    and   trades-    hjg    denunciations   of    vengeance,   his 
men,bullward,  and  citizen  of  the  world  !     oaths  and  scurrility,  in  a  moment  sub- 
Cold  meats,  a  barrel  of  excellent  ale,    gjdg  ;  and  vou  have  him  in  a  wheedling 
broached    on   a  side-table,  and  several    tone  and  good  theatrical  attitude  of  en- 
bottles  of  sound  brandy  to  keep  out  the    treaty,  bogging  gentlemen  to  stand  back 
cold,  were  rapidly  vanishing  before  our    ^  Uttle  or  - — -  his  eyes,  he'll  lay  it  on 
united  attacks,  when  it  was  announced    them.     Then   the   storm  again — then 
that  the  beaks  (such  was  the  phrase)    the  calm  ;  the  plying  of  the  lash  and 
were  at  the  gate.     Men  lawfully  enir    elegant  beseecliing. 
ployed  as  we  then  were,  are  not  so        Previous  to  the  fight,  a  hat  was  ear- 
easily  frightened  as  if  their  provender    ried  round  to  make  a  purse  :  it  pro- 
ran  short ;  and  the  magistrates  were  in-    cured  a  few  pounds  in  contributions  of 
vited   in.     Away   from  the  ring,  the    half-crowns,  shillings,  and   sixpences, 
liberality  and  urbanity  of  English  gen-    Some  delay  ensucdj  in  which  we  un-^ 
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derslood  preliminaries  were  settled,  the 
mode  of  battle  to  bo  half  minute  time 
(i.  e.  with  only  half  minute  intervals 
between  falls  and  setting  to  again^i  the 
ground  tossed  for,  or  heads  or  tails 
whose  face  was  to  be  towards  the  sun, 
and  other  needful  preparations.  The 
lads  then  stripjjed,  and  had  their  small- 
clothes tied  round  their  waists  with 
silk  handkerchiefs.  A  coat  was  loose- 
ly thrown  over  their  shoulders  till  every 
thing  was  ready,  a  person  stepped  into 
the  ring  with  a  stop-watch  in  his  hand 
to  give  the  time,  and  all  else  were 
cleared  out,  except  a  Second  and  Bot- 
tle-holder for  each  of  the  combatants. 
The  signal  of  defiance,  hurling  his  hat 
in  the  air,  was  given  by  the  Sailor-lad, 
and  very  promptly  answered  in  a  like 
manner  by  our  new  acquaintance.  The 
rounds,  as  they  are  called,  of  prize- 
fights have  been  so  often  described, 
that  we  shall  not  enter  upon  the  details. 
Sutiflce  it  to  state  that  the  parties  en- 
gaged spar,  interchange  blows,  wrestle 
and  fall  in  a  variety  of  ways,  as  force 
or  accident  determines.  The  instant 
this  happens,  the  Second,  who  has  been 
watching  in  a  crouching  posture  and 
with  the  eye  of  a  hawk  a  ievi  paces  ofif, 
catches  up  his  principal,  throws  a  cov- 
ering over  him  including  his  head,  sets 
him  on  his  knee,  and  employs  every 
effort  to  refresh  and  solace  him.  He 
has  his  arms  thrown  round  his  neck  for 
support ;  his  face  and  mouth  are  mois- 
tened with  a  sponge ;  his  hands  are 
gently  rubbed  and  animated  ;  he  has  a 
little  water  slightly  impregnated  with 
brandy  occasionally  administered  ;  and, 
in  short,  during  these  brief  pauses  from 
exertion,  a  great  many  expedients  are 
used  to  comfort  and  invigorate  the 
fighter.  "  Time''  is  called,  and  he 
must  be  ready  "  for  the  scratch,"  or  is 
declared  beaten.  The  Bottle-holders 
assume  similar  attitudes  to  the  Seconds, 
and  the  groupe  when  in  action  is  al- 
ways formed  of  the  two  combatants 
standing  up  to  each  other,  of  the  four 
attendants  nearly  at  equi-distant  points, 
''  looting  low"  and  watching  eagerly  as 
we  mentioned,  and  the  giver  of  the 
time  a  little  farther  off.  The  Battle 
lasted  a  considerable  while,  and  was 
not  so  painful  to  us  as  we  anticipated  ; 
for  we  were  convinced  that  neither  of 


the  lads  would  suffer  a  grave  injury, 
and  they  contended  bravely  as  well  as 
skilfully  (considering  the  unfavourable 
state  of  the  ground)  till  our  friend 
Stockton  gave  his  adversary  a  blow 
below  tiie  ear,  which  stunned  him  so 
much  that  he  was  compelled  to  yiehl 
the  victory. 

The  change  of  place  had  occupied 
so  much  of  the  day  that  it  was  now  be- 
coming dusk.  The  Bull  however  must 
have  a  little  amusement  after  walking 
about  so  much  ;  it  would  be  quite 
cruel  to  disappoint  him  !  (he  had  only 
walked  from  Roehampton,  whither  be 
walked  a  day  or  two  before.)  This 
creature  was  standing  quietly  a  kw 
hundred  yards  from  the  ring  during  the 
fight.  The  moment  he  was  led  to- 
wards it,  the  agitation,  growling,  and 
vivacity  of  a  hundred  bull-dogs  round 
about,  exhibited  a  singular  example  of 
animal  ferocity  and  character.  Their 
masters  could  with  difficulty  restrain 
them ;  llieir  eyes  flashed,  they  strug- 
gled to  get  loosK,  they  howled  with 
savage  eagerness.  A  stake  was  mean- 
while driven  into  the  ground,  and  the 
bull  fastened  to  it  with  a  thick  rope  (to 
the  eye  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter)  about  twenty  yards  long. 
We  were  prepared  for  a  ferocious  and 
barbarous  spectacle,  and  found  ^ur- 
selves  agreeably  mistaken.  The^^ns 
of  the  bull  are  covered  at  the  tips  with 
a  kind  of  composition  which  rounds 
them  o&,  and  prevents  their  goring  the 
dogs.  There  is  no  laceration  nor  hor- 
rid wounds,  but  altogether  a  curious 
animal  contest,  softened  by  ingenuity  of 
its  revolting  circumstances.  Whether 
the  dames  of  Spain  may  or  may  not  be 
absolved  from  the  charge  of  cruelty  for 
the  fondness  with  which  they  dwell  on 
the  examples  and  sufferings  of  Caca- 
dores ;  sure  we  are  that  even  an  Eng- 
lish lady  might  witness  such  a  Hank 
as  we  saw  on  Tuesday,  without  expe- 
riencing an  unpleasant  feeling.  The 
bull  (Pritchard's)  was  a  ''  master  of 
fence,"  and  it  was  absolutely  astonish- 
ing to  see  the  tact  with  which  he  dis- 
posed of  his  bold  assailants.  A  dog 
was  freed,  and  rushed  at  the  head,  or 
rather  nose,  of  the  animal,  with  fierce 
activity.  The  latter  was  on  his  guard 
in  a  moment.     His  nose  was  so  far  in- 
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curved  as  to  put  his  face  on  a  parallel 
line  with  the  ground  at  a  distance  of 
an  inch  or  two  :  thus,  in  front,  nothing 
appeared  but  his  shaggy  foretop  and 
protecting  horns.  On  these  the  brave 
dog  rushes,  and  is  thrown  aloft  in  air, 
or  along  the  earth  horizontally,  by  the 
more  powerful  defendant.  He  recovers 
and  returns  to  the  charge,  but  the  same 
fate  awaits  him  ;  till,  exliausted,  he  is 
taken  ofl'  to  make  room  for  a  fresh 
canine  hero.  Sometimes  two  at  once 
are  permitted,  and  the  bull,  more 
harassed,  repulses  them  with  greater 
force.  Away  they  fly  from  his  horns, 
right  and  left,  or  together  ascend  the 
clouds.  One  descends  on  the  back  of 
his  enemy  ;  the  other  is  caught  by  his 
master  (stirring  about  as  near  as  he 
dares  for  that  purpose)  ere  he  regains 
the  soil  where  such  as  he 

-----     are  tumbled  down  amain. 
And  fall  so  hard,  they  bound  and  rise  again. 

The  bull  does  not  pursue,  but  coolly 
waits,  and  as  coolly  ejects  his  puny 
opponents.  If  one  got  hold  of  hts  dew- 
lap, his  feet  were  brought  into  action, 
and  he  trampled  down  the  foe  ;  at 
other  times  the  horn  sufficed,  and  it 
was  extraordinary  to  see  with  how 
slight  an  effort  he  tossed  a  heavy  dog, 
sprawling,  to  the  distance  of  many 
yards.  We  should  have  been  distress- 
■^  had  these  courageous  creatures  been 
much  hurt,  but  though  occasionally 
stunned  for  a  few  seconds,  the  most  fu- 
riously repelled  were  well  enough  to 
follow  their  masters  home,  without  ap- 
parent damage. 

We  are  afraid  that  our  canvas  for 
this  Show  has  stretched  too  far.  Were 
it  not  so,  we  could  paint  in  a  number 
of  other  figures  :    There  was  a  host  of 


evil  passions  in  this  day's  pastimes  : 
but  happily  not  ofie  of  them  was  called 
forth.  The  brutality  of  the  exhibition 
was  nothing  to  our  preconception  of  it ; 
and  at  night,  as  we  were  driven  back 
to  London,  the  inspiration  of  "  heavj' 
wet"  (porter,  in  libations  of  which  it  is 
the  custom  after  such  meetings  to  in- 
dulge to  the  utmost  of  their  means)  had 
produced  no  worse  effect  than  the  sing- 
ing along  the  road  of  a  strange-measured 
chant,  denominated  "  The  Newgate 
Tune,"  and  of  as  peculiar  a  character 
as  any  Gondolier's  song  in  Venice. 
The  chorus  of  ''  Tudie,  tudie,  tudie," 
is  unlike  aught  else  of  music  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  But  this  as  well 
as  the  rest  had  its  apology,  if  not  justi- 
fication in  the  general  good  humour. 
While  on  the  top  of  the  carriage  look- 
ing at  the  fight,  a  hawker  of  Mao;  of- 
fered a  glass  of  gin  to  one  of  our  party. 
"  No  !  thank  ye,  I  am  full,"  was  the 
answer, — "  If  you  are  full  of  good  I 
should  like  to  tap  you,"'  the  rejoinder. 
Such  were  the  waggeries  of  this  black- 
guard saturnalia.  One  gemman  in- 
vited us  to  a  dog-fight,  between  the 
"  Chalk-farm  dog,  whose  fame  needed 
no  comment,"  and  a  brendle  cur  from 
Manchester,  75  lbs.  weight."  Another 
thought  we  should  like  to  see  a  rat-trial 
at  the  Cockpit,  Westminster  (not  where 
the  Court  of  Privy  Councillors  is  held:) 
he  assured  us  that  his  '  tyke'  had  slam 
the  twenty  rats  in  3  minutes  and  10 
seconds  ;  and  bad  it  not  been  for  one 
'  old  soger'  that  shammed  dead,  would 
have  done  in  22  seconds  less  time  : 
but  all  these  inducements  we  resisted, 
hoping  our  readers  will  be  satisfied  that 
we  have  done  enough  in  these  ISew 
Pursuits  of  Literature  !  ! 


^xi^in^l  33ortts?» 


SONG. 


BY    T.    CAMPBELL. 


Earl  March  look'd  on  his  "lying  child. 
And  smit  with  grief  to  view  her — 

The  youth,  he  cried,  whom  I  exii'd, 
Shall  be  restored  to  woo  her. 

She's  at  the  window  many  an  hour 

His  coming  to  discover  ; 
And  her  love  look'd  up  to  Ellen's  bower, 

And  she  look'd  on  her  lover — 


But  ah  !  so  pale  he  knew  her  not. 

Though  her  smile  on  him  was  dwelling— 

And  am  I  then  forgot — forgot  ? — 
It  broke  the  heart  of  Ellen. 

In  vain  he  weeps,  in  vain  he  sighs, 

Her  check  is  cold  as  ashes  ; 
Nor  love's  own  kiss  shall  wake  those  eye* 

To  lift  their  silken  lashes. 


(     430     ) 
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XT  ERE  is  a  very  thick  post-octavo 
■*  -"■  volume  of  upwards  of  430  pages, 
printed  in  the  best  manner,  by  Ramsay. 
Twenty-four  separate  tales  are  discus- 
sed witiiin  these  limits;  and  the  v/hole, 
laying  other  merits  out  of  view,  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  prettiest  "  story 
books"  that  any  man  can  put  into  his 
library,  or  lay  upon  his  drawing  room 
table,  for  the  benefit  of  the  "  youths 
and  virgins"  of  his  household.  It  is  a 
"  story  book,"  however,  of  a  kind  quite 
new,  at  least  in  English  literature  ;  for 
we  rather  suspect  that  the  Germans 
have  several  nearly  of  the  same  sort  ; 
and  these  written  by  the  verj'  greatest 
of  their  autliors.  It  is  a  book  full  of 
power,  and  full,  which  every  book  of 
tales  ought  to  be,  though  few  of  them 
are  so,  of  variety.  The  narrow  limits 
within  which  each  tale  is  confined, 
have  prevented  the  author  from  enter- 
ing into  any  thing  like  complex  or  art- 
ful denouements.  The  structure  of  ma- 
ny of  them  reminds  us  of  our  old  sim- 
ple ballads.  We  have  generally  two, 
or  at  the  most  three  characters  in  a 
piece ;  these  are  not  elaborately  brought 
out,  but  generally  well  defined,  and  at 
times  most  clearly  defined,  by  a  fevv 
apparently  unlaboured  epithets. 

But  we  must  make  a  k\\  extracts, 
to  give  some  notion  of  the  author's  way 
of  writing ;  and  these  shall  be  from  a 
tale  in  the  middle  ot  the  volume,  which 
is  one  of  our  chief  favourites, — that  of 
Blind   Allan. 

Allan  Bruce,  a  worthy  young  man 
betrothed  to  Fanny  Raeburn,  a  kind 
good-hearted  girl,  has  the  terrible  mis- 
fortune to  become  quite  blind  ;  and  he, 
for  he  is  above  «11  selfishness,  listens  to 
the  voice  of  all  the  friends  on  both  sides, 
who  represent  to  him  how  foolish  and 
imprudent  a  thing  it  would  be  for  him, 
condemned  to  blindness  and  helpless- 
ness, to  marry  Fanny  Raeburn.  She, 
too,  in  so  far  listens  to  the  same  not  ;  n- 
kind  suggestions — but  at  length  ner 
generous  heart  teaches  her  what  is  her 
duty. 

''  She  was  willing  to  obey  them  in 
all  things  in  which  it  was  her  duty  to 
obey — but  here  she  knew  not  what  was 


her  dut}'.  To  give  up  Allan  Bruce  was 
a  thought  far  worse  to  her  than  to  give 
up  life.  It  was  to  suffer  her  heartstrings 
to  be  hourly  torn  up  by  the  roots.  If 
the  two  were  willing  to  be  married, 
why  should  any  one  else  interfere  ?  If 
God  had  stricken  Allan  with  blindness 
after  their  marriage,  would  any  one 
have  counselled  her  to  leave  him  ?  Or 
pitied  her  bccaivse  she  had  to  live  with 
her  own  blind  husband  ?  Or  would  the 
fear  of  poverty  have  benumbed  her 
feelings  ?  Or  rather  would  it  not  have 
given  new  alacrity  to  her  hands,  and 
new  courage  to  her  heart  ?  So  she  re- 
solved meekly  and  calmly,  to  tell  Al- 
lan that  she  would  be  his  wife,  and  that 
she  believed  that  such  was,  in  spite  of 
this  infliction,  the  will  of  God. 

"  Allan  Bruce  did  not  absent  himself 
in  his  blindness,  from  the  House  of 
God.  One  Sabbath,  after  Divine  ser- 
vice, Fanny  went  up  to  him  in  the 
chui'ch-yard,  and  putting  her  arm  in  his, 
they  walked  away  together,  seemingly 
as  cheerful  as  the  rest  of  the  congrega- 
tion, only  with  somewhat  slower  and 
more  cautious  steps.  They  proceeded 
along  the  quiet  meadow-field's  by  the 
banks  of  the  stream,  and  then  across 
the  smooth  green  braes,  till  they  gently 
descended  into  a  holm,  and  sat  down  , , 
together  in  a  little  green  bower,  which''" 
a  few  hazels,  mingling  with  one  tall 
weeping  birch,  had  of  themselves  fram- 
ed ;  a  place  where  they  had  often  met 
before  Allan  was  blind,  and  where 
they  had  first  spoken  of  a  wedded  life. 
Fanny  could  almost  have  wept  to  see 
the  earth,  and  the  sky,  and  the  whoJe 
day  so  beautiful,  now  that  Allan's 
eyes  were  dark  ;  but  he  whispered  to 
her,  that  the  smell  of  tliehisialing  trees, 
and  of  the  primroses  that  he  knew 
were  near  his  feet,  was  pleasant  indeed, 
and  that  the  singing  of  all  the  little 
birds  made  his  heart  dance  within  hira 
— so  Fanny  sat  beside  her  blind  lover 
in  serene  happiness,  and  felt  strength- 
ened in  her  conviction  that  it  was  her 
duty  to  becon  e  his  wife. 

"  '  Allan — 1  love  you  so  entirely — 
that  to  see  you  happy  is  all  that  I  de- 

t  See  p.  320. 
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sire  on  earth.  Till  God  made  you 
blind,  Allan,  1  knew  not  how  my  soul 
could  be  knit  into  yours — I  knew  not 
the  love  that  was  in  my  heart.  To  sit 
by  you  with  my  work — to  lead  you 
out  thus  on  pleasant  Sabbaths — to  take 
care  that  your  t\;et  do  not  stumble — 
and  thtit  nothing  shall  ever  offer  vio- 
lence to  your  face — to  suffer  no  soli- 
tude to  surround  you — but  that  you 
may  know,  in  your  darkness,  that 
mine  eyes,  which  God  still  permits  to 
see,  are  always  open  upon  you — for 
these  ends,  Allan,  will  1  marry  thee, 
my  beloved — thou  must  not  say  nay, 
for  God  would  not  forgive  me  if  I  be- 
came not  thy  wife.'  And  Fanny  fell 
upon  his  neck  and  wept. 

"  There  was  something  in  the  quiet 
tone  of  her  voice — something  in  the 
meek  fold  of  her  embrace — something 
in  the  long  weeping  kiss  that  she  kept 
breathing  tenderly  over  his  brow  and 
eyes — that  justified  to  the  Blind  Man 
his  marriage  with  such  a  woman.  '  Let 
us  be  married,  Fanny,  on  the  day  fixed 
before  I  lost  my  sight.  Till  now  I 
knew  not  fully  either  your  heart  or  my 
own — now  I  fear  nothing.  Would,  ray 
best  friend,  I  could  but  see  thy  sweet 
face  for  one  single  moment  now — but 
that  can  never  be!' — 'All  things  are 
possible  to  God — and  although  to  hu- 
man skill  3'our  case  is  hopeless — it  is 
not  utterly  so  to  my  heart — yet  if  ever 
it  becomes  so,  Allan,  then  will  I  love 
thee  better  even  than  I  do  now,  if  in- 
deed my  heart  can  contain  more  affec- 
tion than  that  with  which  it  now  over- 
flows.' 
*  "Allan  Bruce  and  Fanny  Raeburn 
were  inarried.  And  although  there 
was  felt,  by  the  most  careless  heart,  to 
be  something  sad  and  solemn  in  such 
nuptials,  yet  Allan  made  his  marriage- 
day  one  of  sober  cheerfulness  in  his  na- 
tive village.  Fanny  wore  her  white 
ribbands  in  the  very  way  that  used  to 
be  pleasant  to  Allan's  eyes  ;  and  blind 
as  he  now  was,  these  eyes  kindled  with 
a  joyful  smile,  when  he  turned  the 
clear  sightless  orbs  towards  his  bride, 
and  saw  her  within  his  s.iul  arrayed  in 
the  simple  white  dress  which  he  heard 
all  about  him  saying  so  well  became  her 
sweet  looks.  Her  relations  and  his 
own  partook  of  the  marriage  feast  in 


their  own  cottage — there  was  the  sound 
of  music  and  dancing  feet  on  the  little 
green  plat  at  the  foot  of  the  garden,  by 
the  river's  side — the  bride's  youngest 
sister,  who  was  henceforth  to  be  an  in- 
mate in  the  house,  remained  when  the 
party  went  away  in  the  quiet  of  the 
evening — and  peace,  contentment,  and 
love,  folded  their  wings  together  over 
that  humble  dwelling." 

Their  married  life  is  happy  far  be- 
yond what  they  themselves  could  have 
expected  on  their  bridal-day.  Allan 
is  favoured  by  his  neighbours,  and  mu- 
sic, that  gift  of  heaven  to  the  blind, 
furnishes  him  with  the  means  of  supj 
porting  his  wife  and  the  children  that 
grow  up,  one  after  another  beside  his 
knees.  There  is  a  beautiful  passage 
describing  the  blind  man's  feelings, 
which  we  must  extract. 

"  Whatever  misgivings  of  mind  Al- 
lan Bruce  might  have  experienced — 
whatever  faintings  and  sickenings  and 
deadly  swoons  of  despair  might  have 
overcome  his  heart, — it  was  not  long 
before  he  was  a  freedman  from  all  their 
slavery.  He  was  not  immured,  like 
many  as  worthy  as  he,  in  an  asylum  ; 
he  was  not  an  incumbrance  upon  a 
poor  father,  sitting  idle  and  in  the  way 
of  others,  beside  an  ill-fed  fire,  and  a 
scanty  board  ;  he  was  not  forced  to 
pace  step  by  step  along  the  lamp-light 
ed  streets  and  squares  of  a  city,  forcing 
out  beautiful  music  to  gain  a  few  pieces 
of  coin  from  passers  by,  entranced  for  a 
moment  by  sweet  sounds,  plaintive  or 
jocund  ;  he  was  not  a  boy-led  beggar 
along  the  high-way  luider  the  sickening 
sunshine  or  chilling  sleet,  with  an  ab- 
ject hat  abjectly  protruded  with  a  cold 
heart  for  colder  charity  ; — but  he  was, 
although  he  humbly  felt  and  acknowl- 
edged that  he  was  in  nothing  more 
worthy  than  these,  a  man  loaded  witli 
many  blessings,  warmed  by  a  constanr 
ingle,  laughed  round  by  a  flock  of  joyful 
children,  love-tended  and  love-lighted 
by  a  wife  who  was  to  him  at  once 
music  and  radiance, — while  his  house 
stood  in  the  middle  of  a  village  of 
which  all  the  inhabitants  wt're  his 
friends,  and  of  all  whose  hands  the 
knock  was  known,  when  it  touched  his 
door,  and  of  all  whose  voices  the  tone 
was  felt  when  it  kimllv  accosted  him  in 
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the  wood,  in  the  field,  in  the  garden, 
by  the  river's  side,  by  the  hospitable 
yard  of  neighbour,  or  in  the  church- 
yard assemblage  before  entering  into 
the  House  of  God." 

The  end  of  the  story  is  the  recovery 
of  Allan's  sight  by  means  of  couching, 
and  remembering,  as  we  all  must  do 
perfectly  well,  the  inimitable  descrip- 
tion of  tlie  Hrst  operation  of  the  kind 
by  Addison,  and  its  consequences,  who 
is  there  that  can  be  insensible  to  the 
softness,  beauty,  and  wisdom  of  the 
following   passage  ? 

"  There  was  no  uncontrollable  burst 
of  joy  in  the  soul  of  Allan  Bruce,  when 
once  more  a  communication  was  open- 
ed between  it  and  the  visible  world. 
For  he  had  learned  lessons  of  humility 
and  temperance  in  all  his  emotions  du- 
ring ten  years  of  blindnes,  in  which  the 
hope  of  light  was  too  faint  to  deserve 
the  name.  He  was  almost  afraid  to 
believe  that  his  sight  was  restored. 
Grateful  to  him  was  his  first  uncertain 
and  wavering  glimmer,  as  a  draught  of 
water  to  a  wretch  in  a  crowded  dun- 
geon. But  he  knew  not  whether  it 
was  to  ripen  into  the  perfect  day,  or 
gradually  to  fade  back  again  in  the 
depth  of  his  former  darkness. 

"  But  when  his  Fanny — she  on 
whom  he  had  so  loved  to  look  when 
she  was  a  maiden  in  her  teens,  and 
who  would  not  forsake  him  in  the  first 
misery  of  tiiat  great  affliction,  but  had 
been  overjoyed  to  link  the  sweet  free- 
dom of  her  prime  to  one  sitting  in  per- 
petual dark — when  she,  now  a  staid 
and  lovely  matron,  stood  before  him 
with  a  face  pale  in  bliss,  and  all  drench- 
ed in  the  floodiike  tears  of  an  unsup- 
portable  happiness — then  truly  did  he 
feel  what  a  heaven  it  was  to  see  !  And 
as  he  took  her  to  his  heart,  he  gently 
bent  back  her  head,  that  he  might  de- 
vour with  his  eyes  that  benign  beauty 
which  had  for  so  ij^iany  years  smiled 
iipon  him  unbeheld,  and  which  now 
that  he  had  seen  once  more,  he  felt  that 
he  could  even  at  that  very  moment  die 
in  peace. 

"  In  came  with  soft  steps  one  after 
another,  his  five  loving  children,  that 
for  the  first  time  they  might  be  seen  by 
their  father.  The  girls  advanced  tim- 
idly with  blushing  cheeks  and  bright 


shining  hair,  while  the  boys  went  bold- 
ly up  to  his  side,  and  the  eldest  look- 
ing in  his  face,  exclaimed  whh  a  shout 
of  joy,   '  Our  father  sees  ! — our  father 
sees  !' — and  then  checking  his  rapture, 
burst   into  tears.     Many  a  vision  had 
Allan   Bruce  framed  to  himself  of  the 
face  and  figure  of  one  and  all  his  chil- 
dren.    One,   he  had   been  told,   was 
like  himself,   another  the   image  of  ita 
mother,  and  Lucy,   he  understood  was 
a  blended  likeness  of  them  both.     But 
now  he  looked  upon  them  with  the  con- 
fused  and  bewildered  joy  of  parental 
love,  seeking  to  know  and  distinguish 
in  the  light  the  separate    objects  to- 
wards whom  it  yearned ;  and   not  till 
they  spoke  did  he  know  their  Christian 
names.     But  soon,  soon,  did  the  sweet 
faces  of  all   his  children  seem,  to  his 
eyes,  to  answer  well,  each  in  its  differ- 
ent loveliness,  to  the  expression  of  the 
voices  so  long  familiar  to  his  heart. 
''  Pleasant  too,   no   doubt,  was  that 
expansion  of  heart,  that  followed  the 
sight   of  so   many  old  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances, all  of  whom,  familiar  as 
he   had  long  been   with   them   in  his 
darkness,  one  day's  light  now  seemed 
to  bring  farther  forward  in  his  affection. 
They  came  towards    him   now   with 
brighter   satisfaction — and  the  happi- 
ness of  his  own  soul  gave  a  kinder  ex- 
pression to  their  demeanour,  and  rep- 
resented them  all  as  a  host  of  human 
beings  rejoicing  in  the  joy  of  one  single 
brother.   Here  was  a  young  man,  who, 
when   he   saw   him  last,  was  a  little 
school  boy — here  a  man  beginning  to 
be  bent  with  toil,  and  with  a  thoughtful 
aspect,  who  had  been  one  of  his  own 
joyous  and  laughing  fellow-labourers  in 
field  or  at  fair — here  a  man  on  whom, 
ten  years  before,  he  had  shut  his  eyes 
in  advanced  but  vigorous  life,  now  sit- 
ting with  a  whhe  head,  and  supported 
on  a  staff"- -all  this  change  he  knew  be- 
fore, but  now  he  saw  it  •,  and  there  w&s 
thus  a  somewhat  sad,  but  an  interest- 
ing, delightful,  and  impressive  contrast 
and  resemblance  between  the  past  and 
the  present,  brought  immediately  be- 
fore l;»im  by  the  removal  of  a  veil.   Ev- 
ery face  around  him — every  figure  was 
instructive  as  well  as  pleasant;    and 
humble  as  his  sphere  of  life  was,  and 
limited  its  range,  quite  enough  of  chance 
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gazing  down  into  the  pool,  in  which 
the  whole  scene  was  reflected,  and  now 
and  then,  in  spite  of  the  grave  looks,  or 
admonishing  whispers  of  their  elders, 
letting  fall  a  pebble  into  the  water,  that 
they  miglit  judge  of  its  depth  from  the 
length  of  time  that  elapsed  before  the 
clear  air-bells  lay  sparkling  on  the  ag- 
itated surface.  The  rite  was  over,  and 
the  religious  service  of  the  day  closed 
by  a  Psalm.  The  mighty  rocks  hem- 
med in  the  holy  sound,  and  sent  it  in  a 
more  compacted  volume,  clear,  sweet, 
and  strong,  up  to  Heaven.  When  the 
Psalm  ceased,  an  echo  like  a  spirit's 
voice,  was  heard  dying  away  high  up 
among  the  magnificent  architecture  of 
the  cliffs,  and  once  more  might  be  no- 
ticed in  the  silence  the  reviving  voice 
of  the  sweet  waterfall. 

"  Just  then  a  large  stone  fell  from 
the  top  of  the  cliff  into  the  pool,  a  loud 
voice  was  heard,  and  a  plaid  hung  over 
on  the  point  of  a  Shepherd's  staff. 
Their  watchful  Sentinel  had  descried 
danger,  and  this  was  his  warning. 
Forthwith  tiie  congregation  rose. 
There  were  paths  dangerous  to  un- 
practised feet,  along  the  ledges  of  the 
rocks,  leading  up  to  several  caves  and 
places  of  concealment.  The  more  ac- 
tive and  young  assisted  the  elder — 
more  especially  the  old  Pastor,  and  the 
women  with  their  infants  ;  and  many 
minutes  had  not  elapsed,  till  not  a  liv- 
ing creature  was  visible  in  the  channel 
of  the  stream,  but  all  of  them  hidden,  or 
nearly  so,  in  the  clefts  and  caverns. 

"  The  Shepherd  ivho  had  given  the 
alarm  had  laid  down  again  in  his  plaid 
instantly  on  the  greensward  upon  the 
summit  of  these  precipices.  A  party 
of  soldiers  were  immediately  upon  him, 
and  demanded  what  signals  he  had 
been  making,  and  to  whom ;  when  one 
of  them,  looking  over  the  edge  of  the 
cliff,  exclaimed,  '  See,  see  !  Humphrey, 
we  have  caught  the  whole  Tabernacle 
of  the  Lord  in  a  net  at  last.  There 
they  are,  praising  God  among  the  stones 
of  the  river  Mouss.  These  are  the 
Cartland  Craigs,  By  my  soul's  salva- 
tion, a  noble  Cathedral  !'  '  Fhng  the 
l3ing  Sentinel  over  the  cliffs.  Here  is 
a  cantingCovenanter  for  you,  deceiving 
honest  Soldiers  on  the  very  Sabbath- 
day.     Over  with  him,  over  with  him  — 


out  of  the  gallery  into  the  pit.'  But  the 
Shepherd  had  vanished  like  a  shadow  ; 
and  mixing  with  the  tall  giien  broom 
and  bushes,was  making  his  unseen  way 
towards  a  wood.  '  Satan  has  saved  his 
servant  ;  but  come,  my  lads — follow 
me — I  know  the  wa}^  down  into  the  bed 
of  the  stream — and  the  steps  up  to  Wal- 
lace's cave.  They  are  called  the  "Kittle 
Nine  Stanes."  The  hunt's  up. — We'll 
be  all  in  at  the  death.  Halloo — my 
boys — halloo  !' 

"  The  soldiers  dashed  down  a  less 
precipitous  part  of  the  wooded  banks, 
a  little  below  the  '  craigs,'  and  hurried 
up  the  channel.     But  when  they  reach- 
ed the  altar  where  the  old  gray-haired 
minister  had  been  seen   standing,  and 
the  rocks  that  had   been   covered  with 
people,  all  was  silent  and  solitary — not 
a  creature  to  be  seen.    '  Here  is  a  Bible 
dropt  by  some  of  them,'  cried  a  soldier, 
and,  with   his  foot,  spun  it  away  into 
the  pool.     '  A  bonnet — a  bonnet,' — 
cried   another — '  now    for  the    pretty 
sanctified  face  that    rolled  its  demure 
eyes  below  it.'     But,  after  a  few  jests 
and  oaths,  the  soldiers  stood  still,  eye- 
ing with  a  kind  of  mysterious  dread  the 
black  and  silent  walls  of  the  rock  that 
hemmed  them  in,  and  hearing  only  the 
small  voice  of  the  stream  that   sent  a 
profound  stillness  thro'  the  heart  of  that 
majestic  solitude.     '  Curse  these  cow- 
ardly Covenanters — what,  if  they  tum- 
bled down  upon  our  heads    pieces  of 
rock  from  their    hiding-places  ?     Ad- 
vance ?    Or  retreat  ?'     There  was  no 
reply.     For  a  slight  fear  was  upon  ev- 
ery man  ;  musket  or  bayonet  could  be 
of  little  use  to  men  obliged  to  clamber 
up  rocks,  along  slender  pathss,  leading, 
they  knew  not  where  ;  and  they  were 
aware  that    armed  men,  now-a-days, 
worsliipped  God, — men  of  iron  hearts, 
who  feared  not  the   glitter  of  the   sol- 
dier's arms — neither  barrel  nor  bayonet 
— men  of  long  stride,  firm   step,  and 
broad  breast,  who,  on  the   open  field, 
would  have  overthrown  the  marshalled 
line,  and  gone  first  and  foremost  if  a 
city  had  to  be  taken  by  storm. 

"  As  the  soldiers  were  standing  to- 
gether irresolute,  a  noise  came  upon 
their  ears  like  distant  thunder,  but  even 
more  appalling  ;  and  a  slight  current  of 
air.  as  if  propelled  by  it,  passed  whis- 
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pering  nlong  the  sweet-briars,  and  the  reigneth.'  A  water-spout  had  burst  up 
broomjand  the  tresses  of  the  buch- trees,  among  the  moorlands,  and  the  river,  in 
It  came  deepening,  and  rolhng,  and  its  power,  was  at  hand.  There  it  came 
roaring  on, and  tiie  very  CartlandCraigs  — tumbling  along  into  that  long  reach 
shook  to  their  foundation  as  if  in  an  of  cliffs,  and  in  a  moment  filled  it  with 
earthquake.  '  The  Lord  have  mercy  one  mass  of  waves.  Huge  agitated 
onus — what  is  tills  :'  And  down  fell  clouds  of  foam  rode  on  the  surface  of  a 
many  of  the  miserable  wretches  on  blood-red  torrent.  An  army  must  have 
their  knees,  and  some  on  their  faces,  been  swept  off  by  that  flood.  The  sol- 
upon  the  sharp-pointed  rocks.  Now,  it  diers  perished  in  a  moment — but  high 
was  like  the  sound  of  many  myriad  up  in  the  cliffs,  above  the  sweep  of  de- 
chariots  rolling  on  their  iron  axles  down  struction,  vrere  the  Covenanters — men, 
the  stony  channel  of  the  torrent.  The  women,  and  children,  uttering  prayers 
old  grey-haired  minister  issued  from  the  to  God,  unheard  by  themselves,  in  that 
mouth  of  Wallace's  Cave,  and  said,with  raging  thunder." 
a  loud  voice,  '  The  Lord  God  terrible 

Here  we  close  our  extracts.  The  volume  from  which  they  have  been  made  stands  in  no 
need  of  our  praiso,  and  therefore  we  shall  leave  these  iew  passages  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. The  'Uithor  appears  throughout  in  the  most  amiable  character.  Every  page  over- 
flows with  images  of  the  most  pure  and  beautiful  tenderness.  Occasionally  he  displays  a 
deep  knowledge  of  the  sterner  and  more  troubled  passions.  His  faults  are  the  faults  of 
exuberance — never  of  poverty  ;  and  we  have  a  confident  hope  that  ore  long,  by  exerting 
all  his  great  powers  together,  and  concentrating  their  energies  on  some  work  of  a  more  ex- 
tensive character,  he  will  take  boldly  the  high  place  that  is  his  due.  Tlie  intelligent  read- 
er of  these  little  tales  will  be  delighted,  but  certainly  will  not  be  surprised,  in  receiving  a 
MASTEKPiECE  from  his  hands.* 
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He  is  odd, — so  much  the  better: — 
there  are  few  oddities  which  may  not 
claim  noble  precedents. — The  Emperor 
Julian  inked  his  fingers  on  purpose, 
Commodus  powdered  his  wig  with  gold 
dust,  and  Julius  Caesar  wore  a  green 
one.  Fontenelle  cared  for  nothing  but 
asparagus  fried  in  oil ;  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton forgot  his  dinner,  and  Moliere  con- 
sulted an  old  gentlewoman. 

He  is  a  Sloven, — Better  still — he  is 
no  worse  than  eight  or  ten  learned  men 
now  living,  and  half  a  hundred  dead. 
It  is  a  sign  he  does  not  admire  himself 
too  much,  and  a  comfortable  security 
that  nobody  else  will. 

He  is  always  abroad. — He  will  come 
home  when  he  is  tired.  Birds  return 
to  their  nests,  but  seldom  to  their 
cages. 

He  loves  hustle. — Good  ! — People  in 
a  huiry  are  like  hailstones,  which  leap 
about  ,'vlth  great  noise,  and  then  settle 
very  quietly.  Bustle  is  a  healthy  exer- 
cise in  all  climates  ;  even  savages  have 
their  game,  called  ''  worree."  Besides, 
a  fidgetting  })erson  is  only  an  idle  one 
in  a  fever.     He  has  lost  half  an  hour 


in  the  morning,  and  runs  after  it  the 
whole  day. 

He  loves  money. — That  is  a  great 
comfort.  Flints  yield  oil  sometimes, 
and  the  greatest  misers  may  be  talked 
out  of  it.  Old  Elwes  used  to  say, 
young  Pitt  could  have  persuaded  him 
to  empty  his  purse  at  any  time : — be- 
sides, the  money  itself  is  good,  and  a 
miser  is  no  more  to  be  considered  than 
the  bag  which  holds  it.  One  may  find 
the  opening  if  one  can. 

He  loves  wine. — Another  comfort 
for  then  the  money  will  not  be  kept 
very  safely  ;  and  it  causes  interregnums 
of  intellect  which  make  the  wife  regent. 
Besides,  if  he  will  reduce  himself  to  a 
brute,  he  can  have  no  reasonable  ob- 
jection to  being,  beaten.  A  noted  bib- 
ber returning /?o?JCo.'H/;os  one  day,  found 
his  wife's  cloak,  rolled  himself  in  it,  and 
fell  asleep.  Her  father  came  in,  and 
seeing  her  thus  disgraced,  remembered 
the  Russian  law  which  inflicts  the  ha- 
togs  on  ladies  who  drink  before  nine 
o'clock.  Thinking  he  had  not  ceded 
his  right  to  chastise,  as  Russian  fathers 
do,  he  brought  two  sticks  and  applied 
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and  change  was  now  submitted  to  his 
meditation,  to  give  his  character,  which 
had  long  been  thoiightfiil,  a  still  more 
solemn  cast,  and  a  temper  oi" still  more 
Iioasi^ly  and  humble  wisdom. 

"  Nor  did  the  addition  to  his  happi- 
ness come  from  human  life.  Once 
more  he  saw  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 
By  men  in  his  lowly  condition,  nature 
is  not  looked  on  very  often  perhaps 
with  poetical  eyes.  I5ut  all  the  objects 
of  nature  are  in  themselves  necessarily 
agreeable  and  delightful ;  and  the  very 
colours  and  forms  he  now  saw  filled 
his  soul  with  bliss.  IS^ot  for  ten  dark 
years  had  he  seen  a  cloud,  and  now 
they  were  piled  up  like  castle*  in  the 
summer  heaven.  Not  for  ten  dark 
years  had  he  seen  the  vaulted  sky,  and 
there  it  was  now  bending  majestically 
in  its  dark,  deep,  serene  azure,  full  of 
tenderness,  beauty,  and  })ower.  The 
green  earth,  with  all  its  flowers,  was 
now  visible  beneath  his  feet  A  hun- 
dred gardens  blossomed — a  hundred 
hedge-rows  ran  across  the  meadow  and 
up  the  sides  of  the  hills — the  dark 
grove  of  sycamore,  shading  the  villase 
church  on  its  mount,  stood  tinged  with 
a  glitter  of  3'ellow  light — and  from  one 
extremity  of  the  village  to  the  other, 
cati!^,  fair,  and  unwavering,  the  smoke 
from  all  its  chimneys  went  up  to  heaven 
on  the  dewy  morning-air.  He  felt  all 
this  just  by  ojiening  his  eye-lids.  And 
in  his  gratitude  to  God  lie  blessed  the 
fiiatch  of  his  own  humble  house,  and 
the  swallows  that  were  twittering  be- 
neath its  eaves. 

"  Sucn.  perhaps,  were  some  of  the 
feelings  which  Allan  Bruce  experienced 
on  being  restored  to  sight.  But  faint 
and  imperfect  must  be  every  picture  of 
man's  inner  soul.  This,  however,  is 
true,  that  Allan  Bruce  now  felt  that 
his  blindness  had  been  in  many  res- 
pects, a  blessing.  It  had  touched  all 
hearts  with  kindness  towards  him  and 
his  wife  when  they  were  poor — it  had 
kept  his  feet  within  the  doors  of  his 
house,  or  within  the  gate  of  his  garden, 
often  when  they  might  otherwise  have 
v^•andered  into  less  happy  and  inno- 
cent places — it  turned  to  him  the  sole 
undivided  love  of  his  sweet  contented 
Fanny — it  gave  to  the  filial  tenderness 
of  his  children   something  of  fondest 
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passion — and  it  taught  him  moderation 
in  all  things,  humility,  reverence,  and 
perfect  resignation  to  the  Pi  vine  Will. 
it  may  therefore,  be  truly  said,  that 
when  the  blameless  man  once  more 
lifted  up  his  seeing  eyes,  in  all  things  he 
beheld  God. 

"  Soon  after  this  time,  a  small  Nurse- 
ry-garden between  Roslin  and  Las- 
wade — a  bank  sloping  gently  down  to 
the  Esk — was  on  sale,  and  Allan  Bruce 
was  able  to  purchase  it.  Such  an  em- 
ployment seemed  peculiarly  fitted  for 
him,  and  also  compatible  with  his  other 
professions.  He  had  acquired,  during 
his  blindness,  mach  useful  information 
from  the  readings  of  his  wife  or  chil- 
dren ;  and  having:  been  a  gardener  in 
his  youth,  among  his  many  other  avo- 
cations, he  had  especially  extended  his 
knowledge  respecting  flowers,  shrubs, 
and  trees.  Here  he  follows  that 
healthy,  pleasant,  and  intelligent  occu- 
pation. Amor.g  his  other  assistant 
Gardeners  there  is  one  man  with  a  head 
white  as  snow,  but  a  ruddy  and  cheer- 
ful countenance,  who,  from  his  self-im- 
portance seems  to  be  the  proprietor  of 
the  garden.  This  is  Allan's  Father, 
who  lives  in  a  small  cottage  adjoining 
— takes  care  of  all  the  garden-tools — 
and  is  master  of  the  bee-hives.  His 
old  mother,  too,  is  sometimes  seen 
weeding;  but  oftener  with  her  grand- 
children, when  in  the  evenings,  after 
school,  they  are  playing  on  the  green 
plat  by  the  Sun  Dial,  with  flowers  gar- 
landed round  their  heads,  or  feeding 
the  large  trout  in  the  clear  silvery  well 
near  the  roots  of  the  celebrated  Pear 
Tree." 

From  "  the  Hour  in  the  Manse," 
"  the  Forgers,"  "  Simon  Gray,"  and 
various  other  tales  in  the  volume,  we 
could  easily  quote  passages  enough  to 
shew  that  the  awful,  the  terrible  dark 
parts  of  man  and  his  nature,  arc  as  much 
within  the  grasp  of  our  author,  as  the 
passages  we  have  now  quoted  shew 
the  pathetic  and  the  beautiful  to  be. 
But  we  despair  of  being  able  to  quote 
any  passages  from  the  tales  of  that 
class,  without  in  some  measure  injur- 
ing the  after  effect  of  what  we  only 
wish  to  introduce  to  our  readers'  notice. 
We  shall  therefore  make  but  one  ex- 
tract more,  and  it  shall  be  from  a  storv 
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that  stands  almost  alone  in  the  book — 
a  fragment  from  the  noble  traditional 
History  of  the  days  of  religious  perse- 
cution in  Scotland — the  memory  of 
which  days  is  yet  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  our  old  shepherds  and  cottage  ma- 
trons upon  the  moors  of  Clydesdale 
and  Dumfries-shire. 

After  describing  at  some  lengtli  the 
state  of  the  people  at  Lanark,  at  the 
time  when  the  Presbyterian  worship 
was  not  permitted  to  be  celebrated  in 
their  parish  church,  the  author  introdu- 
duces  us  to  the  persecuted  congrega- 
tion assembled  in  the  midst  of  the  sub- 
lime scenery  of  Cartland  Craigs  on  the 
morning  of  a  beautiful  summer  Sab- 
bath, chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  having 
the  children,  who  had  been  born  during 
the  suspension  of  the  public  worship  of 
God  in  the  place,  admitted  into  the 
body  of  the  church  by  the  rite  of  bap- 
tism. 

"  The  church  in  which  they  were 
assemlded  was  hewn,  by  God's  hand, 
out  of  the  eternal  rocks.  A  river  rolled 
its  way  through  a  mighty  chasm  of 
cliflfs,  several  hundred  feet  high,  of 
which  the  one  side  presented  enormous 
inasses,and  the  other  corresponding  re- 
cesses, as  if  the  great  stone  had  been 
rent  by  a  convulsion.  The  channel 
was  overspread  with  prodigious  frag- 
ments of  rock  or  large  loose  stones, 
some  of  them  smooth  and  bare,  others 
containing  soil  and  verdure  in  their 
rents  and  fissures,  and  here  and  there 
crowned  with  shrubs  and  trees.  The 
eye  could  at  once  command  a  long 
stretching  vista,  seemingly  closed  and 
shut  up  at  both  extremities  by  the  coa- 
lescing cliffs.  This  majestic  reach  of 
river,  contained  pools,  streams,  rushing 
shelves,  and  waterfalls  innumerable  ; 
and  when  the  water  was  low,  which  it 
now  was  in  the  common  drought,  it 
was  easy  to  walk  up  this  scene,  with 
the  calm  blue  sky  overhead,  an  utter 
and  sublime  solitude.  On  looking  up, 
the  soul  was  bowed  down  by  the  feel- 
ing of  that  prodigious  height  of  unscale- 
able  and  often  overhanging  cliff.  Be- 
tween the  channel  and  the  summit  of 
far  extended  precipices  were  perpetu- 
ally flying  rooks  and  wood-pigeons, 
and  now  and  then  a  hawk,  filling  the 
profound  abyss  with  their  wild  cawing, 


deep  murmur,  or  shrilly  shriek.  Some- 
times a  heron  would  stand  erect  and 
still  on  some  little  stone  island,  or  rise 
up  like  a  white  cloud  along  t!ie  black 
walls  of  the  chasm,  and  disappear. 
Winged  creatures  alone  could  inhabit 
this  region.  The  fox  and  wild  cat 
choose  more  accessible  haunts.  Yet 
here  came  the  persecuted  Christians 
and  worshipped  God,  whose  hand 
hung  over  their  heads  those  magnificent 
pillars  and  arches,  scooped  out  those 
galleries  from  the  solid  rock,  and  laid 
at  their  feet  calm  water  in  its  transpa- 
rent beauty,  in  which  they  could  see 
themselves  sitting  in  reflected  groups, 
with  their  Bibles  in  their  hands. 

"  Here,  upon  a  semicircular  ledge  of 
rocks,  over  a  narrow  chasm,  of  which 
the  tiny  stream  played  in  a  murmuring 
waterfall.,  and  divided  the  congregation 
into  two  equal  parts,  sat  about  a  hun- 
dred persons  all  devoutly  listening  to 
their  Minister,  who  stood  before  them 
on  what  might  well  be  called  a  small 
natural  Pulpit  of  living  stone.  Up  to 
it  there  led  a  short  flight  of  steps,  and 
over  it  waved  the  canopy  of  a  tall  grace- 
ful birch  tree.  This  pulpit  stood  on 
the  middle  of  the  channel,  directly  fa- 
cing that  congregation,  and  separated 
from  them  by  the  clear  deep  sparkling 
pool  into  which  the  scarce-heard  water 
poured  over  the  blackened  rock.  The 
water,  as  it  left  the  pool,  separated  into 
two  streams,  and  flowed  on  each  side 
of  the  Altar,  thus  placing  it  in  an  isl- 
and, whose  large  mossy  stones  were 
riclily  embowered  under  the  golden 
blossoms  and  green  tresses  of  the  broom. 
Divine  service  was  closed,  and  a  row 
of  maidens,  all  clothed  in  purest  white, 
came  gliding  ofi"  from  the  congregation, 
and  crossing  the  stream  on  some  step- 
ping stones,  arranged  themselves  at  the 
foot  of  the  pulpit,  with  the  infants 
about  to  be  baptized.  The  fathers  of 
the  infants,  just  as  if  they  had  been  in 
their  own  Kirk,  had  been  sitting  there 
during  worship,  and  now  stood  up  be- 
fore the  Minister.  The  baptismal  wa- 
ter, taken  from  that  pellucid  pool,  was 
lying  consecrated  in  a  small  hollow  of 
one  of  the  upright  stones,  that  formed 
one  side  or  pillar  of  the  pulpit,  and  the 
holy  rite  proceeded.  Some  of  the 
younger  ones   in  that  semicircle  kept 
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lie  left  me  only  to  ensure  the  means  of 
my  preservation.  He  will  return  to 
yonder  hut  which  you  perceive  between 
the  trees  of  the  forest.  Hasten  to  in- 
form him  how  Ezilda  has  saved  me.' — 
'  Adieu  !  (said  the  bard  of  the  moun- 
tain,) I  will  direct  Alaor  to  your  re- 
treat.' With  these  words  he  ascended 
the  mountain  and  proceeded  to  the  hut 
of  the  wood-cutter. 

Guided  by  Ezilda,  the  boat  glided 
lightly  over  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  passing  through  a  cavern  issued 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  the 
persecuted  pair  once  more  beheld  the 
glories  ofday.  [The  valley  of  Fontanias 
is  like  the  Happy  Valley  in  Rasselas.] 

Here  Agobar  and  Ezilda  found  an 
asylum,  and  in  the  course  of  a  kw  days 
the  prince  was  recovered  by  the  skilful 
application  of  medical  herbs.  One 
evening,  seated  at  the  door  of  Rode- 
rick's cottage,  Ezilda  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  hero  to  the  magnificent  spec- 
tacle of  the  setting  sun,  whose  last  rays 
spread  a  veil  of  gold  over  the  lofty 
trees  which  covered  the  surrounding 
hills.  Agobar  pressed  the  hand  of 
Ezilda.  He  gazed  passionately  on  his 
liberatrix  and  his  bride,  and  the  Prin- 
cess of  Cevennes,  more  beautiful  than 
ever,  seemed  to  live  only  for  him.  '  Oh 
my  beloved  Ezilda  (he  exclaimed,)  I 
have  long  wandered  in  the  burning 
desert  of  life  ;  but  I  have  now  found 
the  enchanted  Oasis.  Eehold  the  in- 
vincible Agobar,  the  untamed  tiger, 
trembling  and  prostrate  at  your  feet  i' 
A  tear  dropped  from  the  eye  of  the 
princess,  a  deep  flush  sufiused  her 
cheeks,  and  in  a  faltering  accent  she 
said,  '  Clodomir,  do  you  love  me  ?' — 
'  Love  you  !'  (exclaimed  Agobar,)  more 
than  man  ever  loved.' — '  Yonder  is  the 
church  of  the  happy  valley  !  (said 
Ezilda.)  If  1  really  possess  your  heart, 
to-morrow  we  may  be  united.' — '  Have 
I  not  received  your  ring  ?  (resumed  the 
prince:)  at  the  royal  chapel  of  Lutetia 
have  I  not  plighted  my  faith  !  What  is 
wanting  to  complete  our  union  r' — 
'  The  nuptial  benediction,'  replied  the 
prmcess.  '  A.nd  who  can  pronounce 
it  here  ?' — '  The  priest  of  Fontanias.' 
— '  rhe  priest  of  Fontanias  !  (repeat- 
ed '.gobar  in  a  transport  of  fury  ;j  and 
can  yoH  regard  as  sacred  bounds  a  U:\v 


mysterious  words  uttered  by  a  stranger, 
and  scarcely  heard  or  understood. — 
Priests  !  (he  continued,)  I  know  them 
and  I  abhor  them.  I  was  the  victim 
of  wretches  who  were  styled  the  minis- 
ters of  Heaven.  No,  Clodomir  will 
never  bend  his  knee  before  a  priest !' 
— 'Son  ofThierri,  (replied  the  prin- 
cess,) at  the  foot  of  the  holy  altar  you 
will  not  bend  before  a  priest,  but  before 
your  Creator.  It  is  the  blessing  of 
Heaven  and  not  of  man  that  we  shall 
implore.  As  when  surrounded  by  these 
enchanting  scenes  of  nature,  I  see  only 
Clodomir,  so  in  the  Christian  temple  J 
see  only  the  Almighty.'  Agobar  pro- 
mised to  meet  his  mistress  on  the  fol- 
lowing evening  in  the  church  of  Fon- 
tanias, and  Fate  seemed  at  length  to  be 
prophious  to  the  lovers. 

Jjut,  alas  !  a  moment  of  happiness  is 
too  frequently  only  the  forerunner  of 
sorrow.  The  Princess  of  Cevennes 
retired  to  rest,  surrounded  by  hopes  ot 
felicity ;  but  she  awoke  amidst  tne  bit- 
terness of  grief.  At  day-break,  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet,  hitherto  unknown 
to  the  shepherds  of  I'ontanias,  echoed 
through  the  valley.  The  astonished 
Agobar  suddenly  started  from  his  couch. 
At  the  sound  of  the  warlike  instrument, 
his  martial  spirit,  which  had  been  for  a 
moment  extinguished,  was  rekindled 
with  twofold  ardour.  The  door  of  his 
apartment  suddenly  opened,  and  v/ith 
a  transport  of  joy  he  beheld  liis  brother 
in  arms.  What  a  moment  for  the 
Renegade  !  Alaor,  a  secret  messenger 
from  the  Saracen  camp,  had  come  to 
summon  him  to  glory  and  revenge. 
'  Athim  still  commands,  (said  Alaor;} 
but  the  Mussulmans  and  their  chiefs 
regard  him  with  horror,  and  are  ready 
to  rise  against  him.  They  loudly  call 
for  Agobar,  and  as  soon  as  their  former 
chief  shall  appear  among  theui,  the 
thunderbolt  will  break  on  the  head  of 
Athim.' — Thp  valley  of  Fontanias  had 
lost  its  enchanfments.  Glory  and  re- 
venge now  filled  the  mind  of  Agobar. 

\\\e  quits  the  valley  for  a  ca:»tle  call- 
ed Miltaid,  situated  between  Cevennes 
and  Angustura,  and  occispied  by  Mo- 
hamud,  a  powerful  chief  of  the  Mussul- 
man army,  no  less  perfidious  than 
Athim  himself,  who  has  deluded  Alaor 
to  tret  Ag-obar  into  Hieir  power.] 
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The  prince  and  his  faithful  brother 
in  arms  were  already  far  from  Fonta- 
nias,  and  at  sunset  the  travellers  arriv- 
ed within  sight  of  the  towers  of  iMiltaid. 
On  reaching  the  draw-bridge,  they 
sounded  the  horn :  the  gates  were 
speedily  opened  and  the  bridge  was 
lowered  behind  them.  They  were 
conducted  to  the  grand  gallery  of  the 
castle ;  the  immense  space  was  filled 
with  31ussulman  warriors,  whose  swar- 
thy and  ferocious  countenances  pre- 
sented an  appalling  .'-pectacle.  '  It  is 
he  !  It  is  Agobar  ■'  exclaimed  a  voice  : 
it  was  the  voice  of  Mohamud.  A  fierce 
cry  resounding  from  the  extremities  of 
the  gallery,  answered  the  signal,  and 
the  satellites  of  the  traitor  rushed  for- 
ward and  seized  Agobar  and  his  friend. 
'  At  length  (said  JVlohamud,  addressing 
the  prince,)  your  career  is  at  an  end. 
In  tills  castle,  and  by  my  hands  the 
world  shall  be  delivered  of  a  monster, 
who  has  long  been  the  scourge  of  his 
fellow- creatures.' 

The  captives  were  conducted  from 
the  gallery  of  the  casde,  and  conve3'ed 
to  a  subterraneous  vault,  lighted  iiore 
and  there  by  sepulchral  lamps.  The 
janissaries  withdrew.  Agobar  threw 
himself  on  the  stone  floor  of  his  dun- 
geon. His  suflferings  were  at  their 
height ;  but  he  was  no  longer  possessed 
by  that  impious  spirit  which  in  his  for- 
mer days  of  adversity  had-induced  him 
to  vent  imprecations  on  his  fate,  and  to 
utter  blasphemy  against  his  God. 
Alaor  was  on  his  knees  before  him. 
lie  could  no  longer  withhold  his  ex- 
pressions of  despair  :  '  My  brother  ! 
(said  he,)  am  I  worthy  to  bear  |hat 
name  :  I  brought  you  from  the  Happy 
Valley  to  plunge  you  into  the  abyss  of 
perdition,  to  deliver  you  into  the  hands 
of  assassins.' — '  Do  not  break  my  heart 
(said  Algobar.)  Let  us  not  give  this 
new  triumph  to  our  enemies.  Let  us 
meet  our  fate  with  fortitude  !'  The 
door  of  the  dungeon  opened,  and  a  par- 
ty of  janissaries  armed  with  javelins, 
entered.  "  Young  Saracen,  (said  one 
of  the  agents  of  Mohamud,)  prepare 
for  death.  The  sentence  of  Athim, 
which  was  long  since  pronounced  on 
you,  is  now  to  be  executed  before  the 
eyes  of  your  chief.'     The  janissaries 


bound  Agobar  hand  and  foot  to  the 
wall  of  the  dungeon,  and,  deprived  of 
all  power  of  resistance,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  witness  the  atrocious  execu- 
tion of  his  friend.  Alaor  was  tied  to 
the  fatal  stake  :  the  perfection  of  his 
form,  the  beauty  of  his  features,  his 
youth,  his  resignation,  nothing  could 
soften  the  hearts  of  his  murderers. 
They  drew  their  javelins,  and  pierced 
the  pure  and  devoted  heart  of  the 
young  soldier.  Mohamud  and  his 
janissaries  retired,  and  Agobar  fell  mo- 
tionless before  the  bleeding  corpse  of 
the  companion  of  his  past  glory.  A 
week  elapsed,  and  a  messenger  arrived 
from  the  camp  of  Athim  with  the  fol- 
lowing letter.  '  To-morrow  a  decisive 
battlevvill  be  fought.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion to  convey  the  Renegade  in  chains 
to  Iberia,  and  until  the  period  of  my 
departure  I  proposed  to  leave  him  at 
Miltaid.  But  it  is  possible  that  the 
warriors  of  Segorum  may  make  an  at- 
tempt to  rescue  the  prisoner;  there- 
fore, immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this 
dispatch,  transport  Agobar  and  all  the 
('hristian  captives  to  the  pyramid  of 
Fabias.  Should  victory  crown  the 
Mussulman  banner,  we  will  convey 
them  back  to  Miltaid  ;  but  should  for- 
tune betray,  they  must  be  put  to  the 
sword." 

[Ezilda  is  recalled  by  Charles  Mar- 
tel  on  the  eve  of  this  great  battle,  as 
the  heroes  of  Segorum  refuse  to  obey 
any  leader  but  her.  Her  reinforce- 
ment arrives  as  the  French  are  retreat- 
ing, and  changes  the  fate  of  the  day.] 
The  Saracens  retreated  in  their  turn  : 
torrents  of  blood  inundated  the  plain, 
and  amidst  the  deadly  conflict  Athim 
perished  by  the  hand  of  Charles  Mar- 
tel.  But,  alas  !  his  death  came  too 
late.  The  perfidious  African  at  the 
appearance  of  Ezilda  foresaw  his  de- 
feat, and  dreading  the  thought  of  dying 
without  being  avenged  on  Agobar,  he 
despatched  an  order  to  Mohamud  for 
his  execution. 

[Ezilda  is  carried  by  her  horse  to 
the  monument  of  Fontanias.]  She 
hastened  to  the  pyramid.  But  what 
was  the  spectacle  that  presented  itself 
to  her  eyes  !  Agobar  weltering  in  his 
blood  !  Ezilda  uttered  a  shriek  of  hor- 
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ihem  with  great  perseverance  and  efiect. 
So  the  lady  told  the  story,  but  her  hus- 
band never  did,  not  being  quite  sure 
who  gave  him  the  batogs. 

He  is  passionate. — No  bad  thing. 
Such  people,  says  the  Marquis  of  Hali- 
fax, always  make  amends  at  the  foot  of 
the  account.  Be  not  witty,  make  no 
replies,  and  good  humour  will  follow. 
The  dew  is  sweetest  and  most  plentiful 
in  hot  climates.  M.  De  Luc  always 
carried  a  lump  of  sugar  in  his  pocket 
to  hold  in  his  mouth  when  he  or  his 
companions  grew  angry.  There  are 
places  where  quarrelsome  people  are 
put  into  cold  baths  till  they  cease  talk- 
ing, but  we  have  not  water  enough  in 
England.  A  wife  reasoning  with  an 
impatient  husband  is  as  silly  as  the 
eglantine  in  tlie  fable  arguing  with  a 
waterfall,  when  it  might  have  looked 
quietly  on  and  sparkled  after  the 
sprinkling. 

He  is  proud. — Take  comfort — so  are 
all  hasty  men.  Whoever  is  passionate 
is  so  partial  to  himself  that  he  will  not 
bear  contradiction.  But  if  those  who 
live  with  him  are  patient,  his  weakness 
will  be  their  strong-hold,  for  he  will  let 
nobody  else  molest  them. 

He  is  churlish. — Still  there  is  com- 
fort. If  he  has  good  sense,  it  will  be 
so  often  waked  by  other  people's  follies, 
that,  like  a  good  house-dog,  it  must 
bark  a  little  ;  and  honest  Englishmen, 
like  their  favourite  hounds,  have  a  good 
deal  ofsurliness  about  them.  But,  either 
with  over  much  rudeness  or  excessive 
civility,  nothing  is  so  useful  as  quiet 
indifference.  A  flatterer  is  sooner 
shamed  and  a  ruffian  tamed  by  this 
than  by  grand  airs.  Besides,  what 
seems  peevishness  maj-  be  sickness. 
Poets  pretend,  Prometheus  was  sen- 
tenced to  endure  the  gnawings  of  a 
vulture,  but  it  was,  probablj^^  a  fashion- 
able liver  complaint,  or  a  stitch  in  the 
side  However,  let  a  churlish  temper 
alone :  nothing  good  can  be  forced 
from  it.  The  wine  squeezed  from 
grape-stones  and  husks  i^  always  sour. 

He  is  indifferent. — This  is  almost 
an  inconsolable  matter  ;  but  if  you 
think  aversion  a  better  fault,  take  a 
particukr  friend  into  your  house.  Let 
her  be  very  beautiful,  poor,  and  fashion- 
able; or  very  ugly,  witty,  and  eloquent. 


Tiie  first  will  take  care  that  he  shall 
know  all  your  faults,  and  the  other  that 
his  shall  never  pass  unnoticed  by  you. 
There  will  be  telegraphs  on  both  sides, 
and  produce  a  deep,  broad,  open  ha- 
tred, as  much  preferable  to  indifference 
as  a  thick  ice  is  to  a  little  hoar  frost. 
If  this  is  not  enough,  hire  a  companion* 
In  old  times,  all  familios  kept  a  tame 
knave  ;  and  people  in  India  still  think 
a  tame  snake  lucky  in  their  houses. 
Last  of  all,  take  a  prying  cousin  or  an 
instructive  aunt ;  then  you  will  have  a 
third  person  to  hate,  and  sufficient 
business  for  you  both  to  remove  her 
again. 

She  is  a  shreto. — Very  consoling  : 
— a  shrew  is  always  a  good  manager 
and  a  little  eater.  Keep  a  mischievous 
dog  and  a  stupid  footboy,  and  her  anger 
will  never  trouble  you.  Her  tongue  is 
the  safety-valve  of  the  steam  engine. 

She  is  too  busy. — Better  still.  Busy 
people  are  apt  to  be  short  sighted, 
which  preserves  peace  in  families. 
Bees  see  only  an  inch  before  their  noses. 

She  talks  too  imich. — 'Tis  a  better 
fault  than  sulkiness  and  never  ends  so 
ill.  An  honest  gentleman  may  stop 
his  ears,  but  he  cannot  see  through  a 
fog.  Archbishop  C'ranmer  proposed 
to  make  a  sullen  temper  a  claim  for 
divorce,  because  he  tliougiit  a  silent 
woman  a  thing  not  fit  to  enter  heaven, 
"  For,"  says  he,  "  we  are  never  told 
that  angels  hold  their  tongues. — Thev 
must  be  women,  for  the}''  are  alwaj's 
talking  and  singing." 

JSobodi/  hnows  her  mind. — She  ia 
not  to  blame  for  knowing  more  than 
other  people.  Woman's  mind  should 
never  be  seen  except  in  profile,  for  she 
is  wisest  when  she  shews  only  half  her 
graces  and  her  thoughts.  What  should 
we  think  of  a  jeweller  if  he  never  shut 
his  windows  ? — Ai>d  as  some  great 
nian  said  on  a  similar  occasion, ''  It 
proves  she  might  be  trusted  with  a 
secret." 

She  brings  no  money. — There  is 
comfort  instead.  Next  to  marrying  an 
heiress,  a  pennyless  girl  is  the  best, 
for  you  may  have  the  credit  and  au- 
thority of  an  obliger,  and  she  the  servi- 
tude of  an  obligee. — Most  probalily,  if 
you  please,  she  will  spend  y<^nr  for» 
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tune  with  mor€  fancy  and  gloe  than 
ten  heiresses. — Only  take  her  far  oflfj 
or  you  must  marry  all  her  relations. 

She  is  jealous. — A  certain  cure  for 
all  other  plagues,  because,  like  Aaron's 
rod,  it  swallows  them  up.  Of  all  the 
2,500  diseases  acknowledged  by  physi- 
cians, it  is  the  most  painful,  but  the 
most  economical.  For  it  spares  no 
time,  it  heeds  no  amusement,  and  takes 
no  food  except  of  its  own  making.  It 
cures  all  delight  in  dress,  all  love  of 
feasts  and  company,  and  makes  all  the 
senses  sharp,  except  common  sense, 
which  it  has  no  concern  with. 

She  loves  flatten/. — Best  of  all : — it 
is  the  cheapest,  the  pleasantest,  and 
may  be  the  most  elegant  taste — that  is, 
if  she  knows  how  to  administer  as  well 
as  to  receive  it.    For  it  is  to  the  temper 


like  oil  poured  on  the  sea,  not  only 
smoothing,  but  giving  it  a  thousand 
bright  colours.  It  is  the  most  elegant, 
for  it  requires  a  polite  fancy ;  the  pleas- 
antest, for  it  pleases  every  body  ;  and 
the  cheapest,  for  a  little  serves  the 
wise.  ^ 

iS'^e  is  nervous. — This  is  the  sura 
total  of  a  wife's  defects,  and  I  only 
know  one  consolation.  Let  her  find 
in  her  husband's  portfolio  his  horoscope 
carefully  drawn  with  an  intimation  of 
the  year  when  he  may  become  a 
widower,  receive  ten  thousand  pounds 
from  his  godmother  and  marry  again. 
If  she  does  not  survive  the  time  through 
spite,  she  will  die  through  fear,  and 
either  way  will  serve.  Here  my  art  of 
consoling  ends,  for  more  must  be  need- 
less. V. 


THE  EENEGADE.    A  ROMANCE.     B Y  THE  VICOMTE  D  ARLINCOURT. 


Concluded. 


^  I  ^H  E  Princess  of  Cevennes  was  only 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  tor- 
rent of  Fontanias.  Followed  by  the 
Prophet  of  the  Mountain,  she  directed 
her  footsteps  to  the  spot  whence  the 
plaintive  moan  had  issued  ;  and  pene- 
trating through  the  thickets,  she  soon 
reached  the  brink  of  the  torrent. — 
There,  beneath  an  old  willow-tree,  a 
Saracen  soldier  lay  asleep.  At  a  little 
distance,  stretched  on  a  litter,  appear- 
ed the  body  of  a  warrior.  The  fea- 
tures of  the  victim  were  pale  and  smear- 
ed with  blood.  Ezilda  approached, 
and  recognized  .  .  .  the  Renegade. — 
<  Oh  Heaven  !  (she  exclaimed,)  Ago- 
bar  !  and  have  I  then  lost  him  for 
ever!'  Goudair  was  lost  in  amaze- 
ment ;  but  the  daughter  of  Theobert, 
having  ascertained  that  Agobar  still 
lived,  thus  addressed  the  bard,  whose 
thoughts  she  already  guessed  : — '  Gou- 
dair, promise  not  to  reveal  the  secret 
which  I  am  now  about  to  confide  to 
you.  Know  that  Clodomir  is  before 
you,  and  that  an  inconceivable  fatality 
has  rendered  the  son  of  Thierri  the 
chief  of  the  infidel  army.' — '  Heavens  ! 
(exclaimed  Goudair,)  can  it  be  possi- 
ble !  .  .  .  Agobar  !  .  .  .' — <  Is  your 
monarch  and  my  husband,  (resumed 
the  Princess ;)  and  our  duty  is  to  save 


him.  Let  us  not  waste  time  in  words. 
Bring  your  boat  hither.  Let  us  rescue 
Agobar  from  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
and  Heaven  will  do  the  rest.' 

While  Goudair  hastened  for  his  boat, 
Ezilda  cut  the  cords  which  bound  the 
limbs  of  Agobar,  and  sprinkled  some 
drops  of  water  on  his  pale  forehead. 
The  son  of  Thierri  raised  his  languid 
eyes :  his  first  glance  met  that  of  the 
princess. — '  Where  am  I  ?  (exclaimed 
the  hero.)  Have  I  then  quitted  the 
abode  of  darkness! — Ezilda  here!' — 
Goudair  returned,  and  the  boat  was  in 
readiness.  '  Fly  (said  the  Prophet  of 
the  Mountain,)  1  hear  voices  at  a  dis- 
tance. The  enemy  perhaps  approach- 
es.' Assisted  by  Goudair,  the  prince 
rose  and  took  his  seat  in  the  boat.  In 
a  moment  Ezilda  was  by  his  side.  She 
seized  the  oar,  and  the  bard  untying 
the  rope  which  still  bound  them  to  the 
shore,  bade  them  a  last  adieu.  '  Stay, 
old  man,  (suddenly  exclaimed  the 
prince  ;)  in  the  name  of  the  angelic 
being  who  takes  an  interest  in  my  fate, 
I  conjure  you  to  listen  to  my  prayer. 
Condemned  to  death  by  Abderam,  and 
pursued  by  the  rage  of  Athim,  I  am 
exiled,  and  treason  has  deprived  me  of 
all  power.  But  my  devoted  friend 
Alaor  has  not  forsaken  me.   This  night 
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i'ov ;  but  tlie  hero  was  deaf  to  her  voice, 
his  senses  were  bewildered.  ^  Alaor  ! 
my  brother  !  I  follow  you,  (he  said  ;) 
but  where  is  Ezilda — where  is  the  an- 
gel of  Fontanias  !' — '  Merciful  Hea- 
ven !  save  him,'  exclaimed  the  heroine. 
-A gobar  started,  and,  raisinjr  his  eyes, 
recognised  his  bride,  '  But  his  vi'ounds 
may  not  be  mortal,  (resumed  the  Prin- 
cess,) let  me  fly  in  quest  of  assistance.' 
— '  Stay,  (interrupted  Agobar  ;)  the 
poignard  of  Mohamud  has  thrice  pierc- 
ed njy  heart.  Nothing  can  save  me. 
Deprive  me  not  of  this  last  ray  of  hap- 
piness. Stay,  Ezilda,  your  presence 
banishes  the  horror  of  deatli.'  At  this 
moment  the  rosary  which  the  princess 
wore  suspended  from  her  neck  became 
unfastened,  and  her  golden  crucifix  fell 
on  the  bosom  of  Agobar.  The  hero 
seized  it  and  raised  it  to  his  lips.  The 
princess  triumphed.  A  tear  of  pity 
dropped  from  the  eyes  of  the  Saracen 
chief  He  clasped  his  hands,  and  in- 
voking the  Supreme  Judge, '  Oh  Thou  ! 
(he  said,)  whom  I  have  so  often  offend- 
ed ;  who  see^t  the  repentance  that 
overwhelms  me  ;  cast  an  eye  of  pity 
on  me,  I  implore  thy  mercy  !'  A  deep 
sigh  escaped  from  his  bosom.  Death 
claimed  his  victim.  The  noble  son  of 
Thierri   was  no  more.     The  princess 


looked  stedfastly  on  the  remains  of  the 
hero.  She  shed  no  tears ;  the  most 
perfect  resignation  was  painted  on  her 
countenance. — '  Adieu  !  (she  said,) 
Oh  most  unfortunate  of  princes  !  All  is 
now  dead  to  Ezilda.  OUiry,  power, 
country,  adieu  !  My  destination  is  ful- 
filled 1'  [The  tale  concludes  with  her 
seeking  refuge  in  the  convent  of  Arual- 
bergc,  where  she  presents  herself  with 
an  urn,  is  admitted  and  dies] 

Her  remains  were  deposited  in  the 
va'ilt  of  St.  Araalberge.  While,  ac- 
cording to  her  promise,  the  abbess  was 
depositing  the  mysterious  urn  in  the 
tomb,  the  lid  became  unfastened.  Two 
lings  appeared.  They  were  tied  to- 
gt'ther,  and  laid  on  a  piece  of  black 
cloth,  which  doubtless  covered  the  re- 
mains of  the  son  of  Thierri.  The  ab- 
bess examined  the  rings,  and  to  !ier 
surpri/.e  read  the  names  of  Clod  mir 
and  Ez'lda.  She  replaced  them,  and 
deposited  the  urn  beside  the  coffin  of 
the  princess.  A  simple  stone,  without 
either  name  or  inscription,  covered  the 
tomb  ;  and  every  evening  the  pious 
Abbess  of  St.  Amalberge  bathed  the 
silent  monument  with  her  tears.* 

•  The  e:i-eat  interest  wliich  this  Romance  has  ex- 
cited in  France,  is  partly  owing  to  the  circumstance 
i/f  ihe  Renegade's  beiuga  recognized  moral  portrait 
of  Buunapane. 


THK    SPECTRE    BOAT,    A    BALLAD. 

By    T.    CAMHBELL. 


Liglit  rued  false  Ferdinand,  to  leave  a  lovely  maid  foiiorn, 

Who  broke  her  heart  and  died  to  liide  her  blushing  cheek  I'lom  scorn. 

One  nig^ht  he  dreamt  he  woo'd  hor  in  tlioir  wonted  bower  of  love, 

AVhere  the  flowers  sprang  thick  around  thein,  and  the  birds  sang  sweet  abo'/e 

But  the  scene  was  swiftly  changed  into  a  church-yard's  di.sn  al  view, 
And  her  lips  grew  black  beneath  his  kiss  from  love's  delicious  hue. 
What  more  he  dreamt,  he  told  to  none  ;  but  shuddering,  pale,  and  dumb. 
Look'd  out  upon  the  waves,  like  one  that  knetv  his  hour  was  come. 

'Twas  now  the  dead  watch  of  the  night — the  helm  was  lash'd  a-lee, 
And  the  ship  rode  where  Mount  /Etna  lights  the  deep  Levantine  sea ; 
Wlien  beneath  its  glare  a  boat  came,  rovv'd  by  .1  woman  in  her  shroud. 
Who,  with  eyes  that  made  our  blood  run  colil,  stood  up  and  spoke  aloud. 

Coirte,  Traitor,  down,  for  whom  my  ghost  still  wanders  unforgiven  ! 
Comedown,  false  Ferdinand,  for  whom  I  broke  my  peace  with  Heaven  !— • 
It  was  vain  to  hold  the  victim,  for  he  piung'd  to  meet  her  call. 
Like  the  bird  that  shrieks  and  flutters  in  the  gazing  serpent's  thrall. 

You  may  guess,  the  boldest  mariner  shrunk  daunted  from  the  sight. 
For  the  spectre  and  her  winding-sheet  shone  lilue  with  hideous  light  ; 
Like  a  fiery  wheel  the  boat  spun  with  the  waving  of  her  hand. 
And  round  they  went,  and  down  they  went,  a-s  t!ie  cock  crew  from  the  IWi'J 
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^VOODEN'  ARTILLKRY. 

Few  narratives  of  sieges  are  more 
entertaining  tlian  that  given  in  tiie  Seir 
Mutakhereen,  of  a  fort  which  was  de- 
fended by  the  use  of  wooden  artillery, 
and  defended  effectually  in  one  of  Au- 
ringzebe's  campaigns  in  the  Deccan. 
The  commandant  was  nearly  unpro- 
vided with  cannon,  having  only  one  or 
two  defective  pieces.  The  town  was, 
however,  a  great  mart  for  timber.  The 
governor  securing  both  the  timber  and 
tlie  carpenters,  garnished  his  ramparts 
with  wooden  imitations  of  cannon  ; 
and  being  fully  supplied  with  most 
other  requisites  when  the  imperial  ar- 
my arrived,  put  a  good  face  on  the  busi- 
ness. He  did  more  too,  for  he  kept 
the  secret  v^ithin  his  own  walls ;  and 
the  enemy  respecting  the  number  of  his 
train,  commenced  their  approaches  in 
due  form,  affording  him  thus  abundance 
of  leisure  to  mature  his  plan  of  defence. 
Every  piece,  as  soon  as  fired,  became 
of  course  unserviceable,  but  he  imme- 
diately replaced  it  by  a  new  one.  The 
balls  from  the  imperial  batteries  were 
returned  with  the  utmost  facility,  as, 
however  ponderous  these  were,  our 
hero  was  able  to  supply  pieces  of  any 
calibre,  and  send  recochet  shot,  selon 
les  i-eglcs,  even  with  more  effect  than 
his  enemy.  The  labours  of  the  Car- 
ron  Foundry  never  produced  more 
guns  in  a  year,  than  this  man's  ingenui- 
ty did  in  one  siege.  The  enemy  tired 
out,  at  last,  with  the  obstinate  defence 
which  he  made  from  his  batteries,  de- 
termined to  carry  the  place  by  escalade 
in  open  day.  Having  failed,  however, 
in  some  similar  enterprizes,  a  neigh- 
bouring saint  v/as  procured,  who  was 
to  head  tlie  attack,  and  by  the  sanctity 
of  his  character,  to  inspire  the  soldiers 
with  greater  zeal  in  a  desperate  cause. 
The  holy  man  was  raised  on  a  plat- 
form, and  carried  in  the  rear  of  the  for- 
lorn hope.  The  governor's  good  luck 
still  adhered  to  him.  A  shot  from  a 
wooden  gim,  when  the  escaladers  were 
nearly  close  to  the  walls,  knocked  down 
the  saint,  on  which  the  party  took  to 
their  heels.  A  delay  ensued  ;  the 
siege  was  at  last  raised  ;  and  the  com- 
.Hiandant  covered  with  glory. 


ALPINE  FARMERS. 

The  farmers  of  the  Upper  AIpSj 
though  by  no  means  wealthy,  live  like 
lords  in  their  houses ;  while  the  hea- 
viest portion  of  agricultural  labour  de- 
volves on  the  wife.  It  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  see  a  woman  yoked  to 
the  plough  along  with  an  ass,  while  the 
husband  guides  it.  A  farmer  of  the 
Upper  Alps  accounts  it  an  act  of  po- 
liteness, to  lend  his  wife  to  a  neighbour 
who  is  too  much  oppressed  with  work  ; 
and  the  neighbour,  in  his  turn,  lends 
his  wife  for  a  few  days'  work,  whenever 
the  favour  is  requested. 

THE  SUSPICIOUS  HUSBAND. 

It  is  pretty  generally  known,  that 
George  the  First  entertained  a  suspi- 
cion of  the  fidelity  of  his  queen,  and 
that  he  supposed  the  object  of  her  af- 
fections was  Count  Koningsmark.  So 
strongly  did  this  opinion  work  on  the 
monarch's  mind,  that  he  doomed  her 
to  be  confined  for  life  in  a  castle  of  his 
own  in  Hanover.  The  reason  which 
he  gave  for  his  suspicion  was,  that  hav- 
ing occasion  to  enter  her  majesty's  clo- 
set very  late  one  night,  he  found  her 
asleep  on  the  sofa,  and  a  man's  hat 
(which  he  knew  to  belong  to  Count 
Koningsmark)  lying  by  her  ;  and  as 
he  thought  the  circumstance  to  amount 
to  a  full  proof  of  her  guilt,  he  took  the 
barbarous  resolution  of  confining  her  in 
the  castle  where  she  died. 

Some  time  after  this.  Dr.  Hoadly  re- 
flecting on  the  above  circumstance, 
worked  up  the  comedy  of  the  '•  Suspi- 
cious Husband  ;"  the  principal  plot  of 
which  is  the  causeless  jealous}'  of  Mr. 
Strictland,  which  the  author  artfully 
confirms,  by  introducing  Ranger's  hat 
in  Mrs.  Strictland's  chamber,  which 
being  found  by  Mr.  Strictland,  confirms 
his  suspicion,  and  makes  him  resolve 
to  part  with  his  lady. 

THE    DAMASCENES. 

As  a  parallel  to  the  late  horrid  Mas- 
sacre of  the  Greeks  at  Scios,  and  intol- 
erant bigotry  of  the  Mussulmans,  the 
destruction  of  the  Damascenes  in  the 
7th  century  may  be  instanced. 

In  the  year  633,  the  Arabs,  encour- 
aged by  the  conquest  of  Bosra,  four 
days  journey  from    Damascus,    laid 
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siege  to  the  ancient  capital  of  Syria. 
At  some  distance  from  the  walls,  tiiey 
encamped  among  the  groves  and  foun- 
tains of  that  delicious  territory ;  and 
the  usual  option  pf  the  Mahometan 
faith,  of  tribute  or  of  war,  was  projios- 
ed  to  the  resolute  citizens,  who  had 
been  lately  strengthened  by  a  reinforce- 
ment of  live  thousand  Greeks. 

JMany  a  lance  was  now  shivered  in 
the  plain  of  Damascus  :  and  the  per- 
sonal prowess  of  Ceiled,  the  Saracen 
leader,  was  signalized  in  the  first  sally 
of  the  besieged.  The  event  of  some 
general  and  partial  actions  reduced  the 
Damascenes  to  a  closer  defence  ;  but  a 
messenger,  whom  they  dropt  from  the 
walls,  returned  with  the  promise  of 
speedy  and  powerful  succour ;  and 
their  tumultuous  joy  conveyed  the  in- 
telligence to  the  camp  of  the  Arabs. 
After  some  debate,  it  was  resolved  to 
raise,  or  rather  to  suspend,  the  siege  of 
Damascus,  till  they  had  given  battle  to 
the  forces  of  the  emperor. 

Caled  defeated  the  imperial  army  at 
the  battle  Aiznadin,  with  immense  loss  ; 
and  the  death  of  four  hundred  and  sev- 
enty Moslems  was  compensated  by  the 
opinion  that  they  had  killed  fifty  thou- 
sand infidels. 

The  sad  tidings  v.'cre  carried  to  Da- 
mascus by  the  speed  of  grief  and  terror ; 
and  tiie  inhabitants  beheld  from  their 
walls  the  return  of  the  heroes  of  Aizna- 
din. The  Damascenes  defended  their 
city  with  great  bravery;  but  after  a 
siege  of  seventy  days,  their  patience 
and  their  provisions  were  exhausted, 
and  the  bravest  of  dieir  chiefs  submitted 
to  the  hard  dictates  of  necessity.  In 
the  occurrences  of  peace  and  war,  they 
had  been  taught  to  dread  the  fierceness 
ot  Caled,  and  to  revere  the  mild  virtues 
of  Abu  Obeidah.  At  the  huur  of  mid- 
night, one  hundred  chosen  deputies  of 
the  clergy  and  people,  were  introduced 
to  the  tent  of  that  venerable  comman- 
der, who  received  and  dismissed  them 
with  courtesy.  They  returned  with 
a  written  agreement,  on  the  faith  of  a 
companion  of  Mahomet,  that  all  hos- 
tilities should  cease,  that  the  voluntary 
exiles  might  depart  in  safety,  with  as 
much  as  they  could  carry  away  of  their 
effects  ;  and  that  the  tributary  subjects 
of  th**  Caliph,   should  enjoy  their  land 


and  houses,  whh  the  use  and  possession 
of  seven  churches.  On  these  terms,  the 
most  respectable  hostages,  and  the 
gate  nearest  to  his  camp,  were  deliver- 
ed into  his  hands.  The  success  of  the 
treaty  relaxed  the  vigour  of  the  Dama- 
scenes ;  and  in  the  same  moment,  the 
opposite  quarter  of  the  city  was  be- 
trayed and  taken  by  assault.  A  party 
of  a  hundred  Arabs  had  opened  the 
eastern  gate  to  a  more  inexorable  foe. 
"  No  quarter,"  cried  the  rapacious  and 
sanguinary  Caled,  "  no  quarter  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Lord."  His  trumpets 
sounded,  and  a  torrent  of  Christian 
blood  was  j)oured  down  the  streets  of 
Damascus,  until  the  hungry  and  cruel 
Arabs  were  arrested  by  the  benevolence 
of  Abu  Obeidah.  Throwing  himself 
between  the  trembling  chizens,  and  the 
most  eager  of  the  bmbarians,  he  abjur- 
ed them,  by  the  holy  name  of  God,  to 
respect  his  promise,  to  suspend  their 
fiiry,  and  to  wait  the  determination  of 
their  chiefs.  After  a  vehement  debate 
in  the  church  of  St.]Mary,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  sword  should  be  sheathed,  that 
the  part  of  Damascus  which  had  sur- 
rendered to  Abu  Obeidah  should  be 
immediately  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
his  capitulation,  and  that  the  final  de- 
cision should  be  deferred  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  Caliph. 

A  large  majority  of  the  people  ac- 
cepted the  terms  of  toleration  and  trib- 
uie  ;  but  the  valiant  Thomas,  a  noble 
Greek,  and  the  free-born  patriots  who 
had  fought  under  his  banner,  embraced 
the  alternative  of  poverty  and  exile.  In 
the  adjacent  meadow  a  numerous  en- 
campment  was  formed,  of  priests  and 
laymen,  of  soldiers  and  citizens,  of 
women  and  children  ;  they  collected 
with  haste  and  terror  their  most  pre- 
cious moveables  ;  and  abandoned  with 
loud  lamentations  or  silent  anguish,their 
native  homes,  and  the  pleasant  banks 
of  the  Pharphar.  The  inflexible  soul 
of  Caled  was  not  touched  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  their  distress  ;  he  disputed  with 
the  Damascenes  the  property  of  a  ma- 
gazine of  corn  ;  endeavoured  to  exclude 
the  garrison  from  the  benefit  of  the 
treaty  ;  consented  with  reluctance,that 
each  of  the  fugitives  should  arm  himself 
with  a  sword,  or  a  lance,  or  a  bow  ; 
and  sternly  declared,  that  after  a  res- 
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pite  of  three  days,  they  might  be  pur- 
sued and  treated  as  enemies  of  the 
Moslems. 

The  passion  of  a  Syrian  youth,  com- 
pleted the  ruin  of  the  exiles  of  Damas- 
cus, A  nobleman  of  the  city,  of  the 
nameof  Jonas,vvas  betrothed  to  a  weal- 
thy maiden  of  the  name  of  Eudocia.but 
her  parents  delayed  the  consummation 
of  his  nuptials,  and  their  daughter  was 
persuaded  to  escape  with  the  man  she 
had  chosen.  They  corrupted  the  night- 
ly watchmen  of  the  gate  Keisan  ;  the 
lover,  who  led  the  way,  was  encom- 
passed by  a  squadron  of  Arabs ;  but  his 
exclamation  in  the  Greek  tongue,  "  the 
bird  is  taken,"  admonished  his  mistress 
to  hasten  her  return.  In  the  presence 
of  Caled  and  of  death,  the  unfortunate 
Jonas  professed  his  belief  in  one  God 
and  his  Apostle  Mahomet  ;  and  con- 
tinued till  the  season  of  his  martyrdom 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  brave  and 
sincere  Mussulman. 

When  the  city  was  taken,  Jonas  flew 
to  the  monastery  where  Eudocia  had 
taken  refuge ;  but  the  lover  was  for- 
gotten ;  the  apostate  was  scorned  ;  she 
preferred  her  religion  to  her  country ; 
and  the  justice  of  Caled,  deaf  to  mercy, 
refused  to  detain  by  force  a  male  or  a 
female  inhabitant  of  Damascus.  Four 
days  was  the  general  confined  to  the 
city,  l)y  the  obligations  of  the  treaty, 
and  the  urgent  cares  of  his  new  con- 
quest. His  appetite  for  blood  and 
rapine  would  have  been  extinguished 
by  the  hopeless  computation  of  time 
and  distance  ;  but  he  listened  to  the 
♦importunities  of  Jonas,  who  assured 
him  that  the  fugitives  might  yet  be 
overtaken.  At  the  head  of  four  thou- 
sand horse,  in  the  disguise  of  Christian 
Arabs,  Caled  undertook  tlie  pursuit. 
They  halted  only  for  the  moments  of 
prayer ;  and  their  guide  had  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  country.  For  a  long 
way,  the  footsteps  of  the  Damascenes 
were  julain  and  conspicuous  ;  they 
vanisiiod  on  a  sudden  ;  but  the  Sara- 
cens were  comforted  by  the  assurance 
that  the  caravan  had  turned  aside  into 
the  mountains,  and  must  speedily  fall 
into  thoir  hands.  In  traversing  the 
ridge  of  Libaniis,  they  endured  intoler- 
able hardships,  and  the  sinking  spirits 
of  the.vetcran  fanatics,  were  supported 


and  cheered  by  the  unconquerable  ar- 
dour of  a  lover.  From  a  peasant  ol* 
the  country,  they  were  informed,  that 
the  emperor  had  sent  orders  to  the 
colony  of  exiles,  to  pursue  without  de- 
lay the  road  of  the  sea  coast,  and  of 
Constantinople,  apprehensive,  perhaps, 
that  tiie  soldiers  and  people  of  Antioch 
might  be  discouraged  by  the  sight  and 
the  story  of  their  sufferings.  The  Sara- 
cens were  conducted  through  the  terri- 
tories of  Gabala,  and  Laodicea,  at  a 
cautious  distance  from  the  walls  of 
cities  ;  the  rain  was  incessant,  the  night 
was  dark,  a  single  mountain  separated 
them  from  the  Roman  army  ;  and  Ca- 
led, ever  anxious  for  the  safety  of  his 
brethren,  whispered  an  ominous  dream 
in  the  ear  of  his  companion.  With  the 
dawn  of  day,  the  prospect  again  clear- 
ed, and  they  saw  before  them,  in  a 
pleasant  valley,  the  tents  of  Damascus. 
After  a  short  interval  of  repose  and 
prayer,  Caled  divided  his  cavalry  into 
four  squadrons,  committing  the  first  to 
his  faithful  Derar,  and  reserving  the 
last  for  himself.  Thej'  successively 
rushed  on  the  promiscuous  multitude, 
insuHiciently  provided  with  arms,  and 
already  vanquished  with  sorrow  and 
fatigue.  Except  a  capti-e  who  was 
pardoned  and  dismissed,  the  Arabs  en- 
joyed the  satisfijction  of  believing,  that 
not  a  Christian  of  either  sex  escaped 
the  edge  of  their  scymitars.  The  gold 
and  silver  of  Damascus  were  scattered 
over  the  camp,  and  a  royal  wardrobe 
of  three  hundred  load  of  silk,  might 
clothe  an  army  of  naked  barbarians. 
In  the  tumuh  of  the  battle,  Jonas 
sought  and  found  the  object  of  his  pur- 
suit ;  but  her  resentment  was  inflamed 
by  the  last  act  of  his  perfidy  :  and  as 
Eudocia  struggled  in  his  hateful  arms, 
she  struck  a  dagger  to  her  heart. 

MERCANTILE  ADVENTURE. 

Mr.  Richard  Atkinson  was  one  of 
the  many  instances  of  good  sense  and 
persevering  industry,  well  directed  in  a 
commercial  country  like  England. — 
When  he  first  came  from  the  North!,  he 
was  a  mere  adventurer,  without  either 
fortune,  or  even  friends  that  could  serve 
him,  and  with  no  other  acquisitions  of 
education,  but  common  penmanship" 
and  arithmeticr  Thus  circumstanced 
he  came    to    London,    and    passing 
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through  different  counting-houses  as  a 
clerk,  he  at  length  commenced  specula- 
tions, which  soon  produced  that  pro- 
digious wealth  of  which  he  died  pos- 
sessed. 

Although  this  was  the  gentleman 
whom  Lord  North,  in  allusion  to  a  con- 
tract for  rum  which  he  had  with  the 
Government,  called  a  7-oguc  in  spirit, 
yet  he  was  generous  and  even  magnifi- 
cent in  his  bounty.  He  once,  in  the 
gayety  of  conversation,  ofiered  to  Lady 
A.  Lindsay,  to  employ  a  thousand 
pounds  of  her  fortune  with  his  own 
capital  in  trade,  and  to  give  her  the 
due  portion  of  profits.  The  oilier  was 
of  course  accepted  ;  and  in  three  years, 
lier  ladyship  received  her  original  thou- 
sand pounds,  with  the  splendid  addi- 
tion of  nine  thousand  more. 

OLD   PRACTICES, 

In  some  parts  of  Scotland,  in  former 
times  the  ploughs  used  to  be  drawn  by 
four  horses  abreast,  and  required  the 
'attendance  of  three  men.  The  busi- 
ness of  one  man  was  to  drive.  For 
that  purpose  he  placed  himself  between 
the  middle  horses,  with  his  face  to- 
wards the  plough  to  guide  it  straight, 
and  in  this  position  he  stepped  back- 
wards with  the  reins  in  his  hand. 
AnolWer  walked  behind  the  horses  with 
a  decked  staff,  which  he  fastened  in 
the  front  of  the  beam,  and  by  means  of 
it  regulated  the  depih  of  tlie  t'urrovv,  by 
by  raising  or  lowering  the  plough,  as 
occasion  required.  The  ploughman 
followed  with  a  hold  of  the  stilts  ;  and 
in  this  formidable  and  ludicrous  man- 
ner they  repeated  their  attacks  on  the 
soil. 

In  harvest,  a  basket  machine  was 
placed  on  horseback  for  carrying  home 
the  grain  ;  and  persons  were  employed 
on  each  side  vvith  forks  to  keep  it  in  a 
proper  poise.  It  is  said  that  this  prac- 
tice is  yet  lo  be  met  vvith  in  Galloway. 

Many  practices  subsisting  even  at 
this  day  in  Ireland  are  still  more  ridicu- 
lous. :V]r.  Arthur  Young  tells  us,  that 
in  Doi5%gal  he  has  actually  seen  horses 
ploughing  by  the  tail ! 


A  Scottish  npwspa|>et  states  that  a  Dr. 
.Taiin  Nicol,  of  Forres,  and  a  Mr.  Black,  had 
travelled  across  the  Cordilleras  (by  Mendo- 
ga)  to  St.  las^o  de  Chilli.  A  lady  "who  join- 
ed their  party    perished  through  cold    and 


fatigue  ;  and  the  natives,  about  nine  in 
number,  lost  their  sight  from  llie  intense  re- 
flection of  the  sun's  rays  by  the  snow. 
Our  countrymen  were  preserved  by  having- 
green  veils,  and  performed  the  parts  of 
good  Samaritans  in  leading  their  unfortu- 
nate companions  to  a  place  of  safety,  thro' 
many  dangers  and  the  severest  privations. 

^^IraiL'htrncs  a  Cure  for  the  Gnul. 
The  celebrated  Linnaeus,  when  he  was 
forty-three  years  of  age,  was  subject  to 
such  violent  attacks  of  the  gout,  that  they 
deprived  him  of  sleep  and  appetite.  Dur- 
ing the  fit,  he  happened  once  to  eat  some 
strawberries,  after  which  he  had  a  refresh- 
ing sleep.  The  next  day  he  eat,  at  intervals, 
a  large  quantity,  and  on  the  second  day  af- 
ter was  quite  recovered,  and  able  to  quit 
his  bed.  In  the  summer  of  the  following 
year  he  again  dispelled  attacks  of  the  dis- 
ease by  taking  ripe  strawberries.  Tha 
third  year  the  attacks  were  renewed,  but 
in  a  slighter  degree  than  in  the  preceding 
years.  After  this,  Linnrous  never  neglect- 
ed to  eat  strawberries  every  summer  ;  his 
blood  seemed  to  be  purified  by  this  means  ; 
his  countenance  was  more  cheerful,  his 
colour  fresher,  and  he  was  ever  after  free 
from  the  gout,  though  he  lived  to  the  age 
of  scvenfj"  years. 

Aihens. — A  letter  from  the  Lazaretto  of 
Toulon  stat'>s  that  Admiral  Halgan  has  ar- 
rived in  that  port  from  Athens,  where  M. 
Ftuvel,  the  French  consul,  still  resided. 
The  destruction  of  the  Parthenon  was 
hourly  expected  from  the  Greek  bombard- 
ment ;  and  the  .Admiral  had  bro-.ight  with 
him  some  fragments  of  the  famous  Lantern 
of  Demosthenes,  saved  from  the  flames 
w hich  had  alreatU  consumed  many  jxecious 
objects. 

Laura's  Portrni I. — Italian  pni^ers  say  that 
the  original  Portrait  of  Petrarch's  Latua 
has  been  found.  It  is  well  known  that  she 
was  painted  hy  Simone  Memmi ;  but  thp 
engraving,  published  by  Raphael  Morglien, 
is  after  an  ideal  portrait,  or  'perhaps  the  g 
portrait  of  anotlier  Laura,  who  lived  about 
L300.  The  recovered  portrait  is  in  the  col- 
lection of  M.  Arrifihi  at  Florence  (Piazza 
SS  Trinita,  palazzi  Buondebnonti,)  and  has 
been  declared  by  Count  Cicognara  to  be 
autheiilic,  after  a  comparison  with  the 
original  ininiatiue  in  the  celebrated  MS.  of 
Petrarch,  pieserved  in  the  Laurentian  Li- 
brary at  Florence.  The  possessor  has  pub- 
lished an  engraving  of  it. 

The  Fine  Arts. — Canova's  group  of  .Mar? 
and  Yen  us,  executed  for  the  King  of  Elngland, 
which  the  artist  has  just  com|ileie<i,  Isas 
been  exhil)ited  for  these  few  days  pas^t. 
The  work  was  aiieady  known  by  the  model, 
and  a  drawing  after  it  had  been  engraved  ; 
but  now  we  are  made  sensible  of  the  im- 
mense difference  between  the  first  sketch 
and  the  most  delicately  and  carefully  exe- 
cuted marble.  It  seems  as  if  the  aitist  had 
chosen  this  group  fit  once  to  sliew  his  skill 
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in  the  severe  and  in  the  ag^reeable  style  ; 
uniting  both  figurss  by  an  expressive  and 
decent  entwining  of  the  arms,  he  has  shewn 
what  he  can  perform  in  both.  The  figure 
of  Mars  possesses  so  much  nobleness  and 
purity  of  form,  that  it  may  serve  as  a  model 
of  this  class,  which  is  the  mean  betw^een 
the  Apollo  and  the  Hercules  :  the  light  and 
elegant  Hrnbs  are  finely  proportioned,  and 
yet  muscular  energy  is  so  well  expressed, 
that  we  readily  acknowledge  in  tliem  the 
motion  and  strength  of  the  God  of  War. 
The  accurate  leaning  on  the  left  thigh,  and 
the  happily  expressed  motion  and  wavy 
contours  of  the  hips,  which  add  so  much 
grace  to  personal  majesty,  are  particularly 
worthy  of  notice.  The  extremities  are  in 
every  respect  admirable ;  and  the  head, 
gently  inclined  towards  the  goddess,  indi- 
cates, in  the  calm  features  of  the  face,  the 
power  of  beauty  even  over  gods.  It  would 
have  been  vulgar  and  mean  to  think  of  ex- 
pressing martial  ardour  on  the  brow  of  the 
God  of  War,  wlio  is  engaged  in  soft  converse 
with  Venus.  Tiie  character  of  each  figure 
is  sufficiently  developed  in  the  form  and  ad- 
mirable proportions.  On  whatever  side  the 
group  is  surveyed,  the  two  figures  display 
the  happiest  combinations  and  contrasts,  so 
that  those  rigorous  demands  of  art  are  also 
fully  satisfied.  Iftlie  beauty  of  the  propor- 
tions, the  nobleness  of  the  expression,  and 
the  excellence  of  the  composition,  make 
this  group  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
works  of  the  artist,  and  one  of  the  grand -jt 
productions  of  modern  art ;  it  is  likewise  a 
model  of  the  finest  taste,  from  the  wonder- 
ful perfection  of  the  execution.  We  ob- 
serve especially  such  novelty  in  the  choice 
of  their  forms,  that  they  afibrd  a  fresh 
proof  that  the  artist  has  not  exhausted  the 
copious  source  of  his  ideas  in  the  great 
number  of  his  former  works.  The  hand- 
ling of  the  chisel  has  been  so  judiciously 
varied,  that  it  might  be  said  tlie  marble  had 
acquired  different  degrees  of  hardness  and 
softness  by  the  different  treatment  of  its 
surface.  The  tenderness  (morh'alezza)  of 
the  fleshy  parts  is  most  beauti  fully  contrast- 
ed with  the  polished  steel  of  the  iielmet  and 
shield,  and  with  the  lightness  of  the  drape- 
ries, which  are  so  gracefully  thrown,  that 
they  conceal  what  the  art  has  surrendered 
to  the  claims  of  decorum,  and  also  the  so- 
lidity of  the  material.  Lastly,  the  hair  is 
managed  with  a  freedom  of  the  chisel  which 
we  should  be  inclined  to  ascribe  only  to  a 
youthful  hand. 

The  King  of  France  has  given  150,000 
franks  for  the  Zodiack  of  Denderah.  The 
civil  list  is  charged  with  one  half  of  the 
price. 

A    HF.AVV    LOSS. 

P ,  a  picture-dealer,    met   S 

in  the  street  one  diiy,  and  the  following 
conversation  ensued  : — S.  You  look  deplor- 
ably sad,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  .' — 
P.  Oh,  I  am  the  unluckiest  dog  alive  ;  I  am 
almost  ruined  ;  I  have  lost  fifty  pounds 
this  morning. — S  How,  how  man,  I  never 
i«np*  von  had  so  much  to  lose  ? — P.  Oh,  it 


is  always  my  luck,  always  unfortunate — * 
heavy  loss,  a  dead  loss. — S.  (sympathetic- 
ally) But  how  happened  it  .' — P  Why,  last 
week  1  bought  a  volume  of  plates  at  a  sale 
for  forty  shillings  ;  and  as  they  were  in  the 

way  of  Lord  G 's  collection,  I    offered 

them  to  him.  He  appointed  to  call  tlris 
morning — I  went — his  Lord-ship  was  enga- 
ged, and  I  sat  down  in  the  anti-room.  I 
had  resolved  to  put  a  good  five  pounds  pro- 
fit on,  and  began  looking-  over  the  prints, 
that  I  might  see  v/here  to  insist  on  their  val- 
ue. It  struck  me  that  they  looked  better 
than  before,  and  I  determined  to  ask  ten 
pounds  for  them  !  Well,  Sir,  I  waited  and 
waited  till  almost  tired  ;  and  I  said  to  my- 
self, By  G — ,  I  wont  waste  my  time  so  long 
for  nothing,  for  any  Lord  in  Christendom, 
— I'll  ask  fifteen  pounds  ! !  Another  half 
hour  passed,  and  I  got  so  mad,  that  I 
swore  to  myself  J'd  ask  thirty,  and  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  to  this  when  I  was 
called  in.  His  Lordship  was  in  a  desperate 
good  humou"",  and  behaved  sn  kindly,  that 
when  he  inquired  the  price,  I  plumped  it  at 
once  fifty  pounds !  !  I — S.  And  so  by  your 
greed  you  lost  your  purchaser  ^ — P.  No, 
d — n  it ;  he  gave  me  a  cheque  for  the  mon- 
ey in  a  moment  without  haggling — I  might 
just  as  easily  have  got  a  hundred — but  I  am 
always  unlucky  I  ! — Ji  true  tale. 

MANDRAKE. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Uschakan  are  found 
two  remarkable  roots.  With  one, ,  called 
toron,  is  made  a  red  colour,  which  is  used 
in  Russia,  and  the  Russian  name  of  which 
is  mortna  ;  the  other,  losrhlak  or  manrakor 
(mandrake  )  bears  an  exact  resemblance  to 
the  human  figure,  and  is  used  by  us  medici- 
nally. Itgrows  pretty  large.  A  dog  is  usual- 
ly employed  to  extract  it  from  the  ground  ; 
for  which  purpose  the  earth  is  first  dug  from 
about  it,  and  a  dog  being  fastened  to  it  by 
a  string,  is  made  to  pull  till  the  whole  of  the 
root  is  extracted.  The  reason  of  this  is, 
according  to  the  current  report,  that  if  a 
man  were  to  pull  up  this  root  he  would  in- 
fallibly die,  either  on  the  spot  or  in  a  very 
short  time  ;  and  it  is  also  .said,  that  when  it 
is  drawn  out,  the  moan  of  a  human  voice  is 
always  heard. 

CriARACTEK   OF    THE    KARPIANS    (aRABS^ 

They  are  such  consummate  thieves  and 
rogues,  that,  according  to  an  ancient  tradi- 
tion still  current  among  ihem,  they  once 
tricked  the  devil  himself.  The  story  is  as 
follows  : — The  devil  had  acquired  a  right 
to  their  fields,  on  which  they  agreed  with 
him,  that  when  their  crops  were  ripe,  they 
should  retain  the  upper  part  and  the  devil 
should  have  the  lower  :  they  sowed  all  their 
lands  with  wheat,  and  the  devil  of  course 
had  nothing  but  the  straw  for  his  share. 
Next  year  the  old  gentleman,  fully  deter- 
mined not  to  be  again  so  bamboozh^d,  stipu- 
lated that  the  upper  part  should  belong  to 
him  and  the  lower  to  the  Karpians  :  but 
then  they  sowed  all  their  grounds  with 
beet,  turnips,  and  other  esculent  roots,  and 
so  the  devil  got  nothing  but  the  green  tops 
for  his  portion. 
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Meteoric  Iron. — Dr.  William  Zimmerman, 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  in  tlie  University  of 
Giessen,  has  discovered  that  all  the  aqueous 
atmospherical  precipitates  and  deposits, 
(dew,  snow,  rain,  and  hail,)  during  that  pe- 
riod, contained  meteoric  iron,  which  was 
usually  combined,  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  meteoric  stones,  with  nickel.  Almost  all 
the  rains  contained  common  salt,  and  a 
new  organic  substance  composed  of  hydro- 
gen, oxygen,  and  carbon,  which  the  discov- 
erer has  called  Pyrine.  In  the  same  man- 
ner the  rain  water  was  Ibund,  on  several 
occasions,  indubitably  to  contain  various 
kinds  of  earths.  The  rains  in  February 
and  March  particularly  abounded  in  these 
ingredients,  which  are  found  also  in  the 
taeteovic  stones.  From  contemporary  ob- 
servations made  on  various  eminences, 
Diensberg,  the  Castle  of  Gleiberg,  a  tower 
of  the  barracks  at  Giessen,  fcc.  various 
other  results  were  obtained,  several  of  which 
are  in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that  the  stony 
meteoric  masses  are  of  telluric  and  not  of 
cosmic  origin. 

Croup. — Dr.  Reddelin,  of  Wismar,  has 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Got- 
lingen,  through  Professor  Blumenbach,  the 
following  successful  treatment  of  Croup, 
after  the  usual  remedies  had  been  tried 
without  efiJect : — The  patient  was  a  female, 
aged  19,  who,  on  the  third  day  after  being 
seized  with  the  croup,  was  unable  to  swal- 
low, had  begun  to  rattle  in  the  throat,  and 
seemed  approaching  rapidly  her  dissolution. 
Dr,  Reddelin  insinuated,  by  means  of  a 
quill,  a  mixture  of  Spanish  snuff  and  ma- 
rocco  into  her  nostrils ;  and  after  repeating 
this  mixture  a  second  time,  it  excited  sneez- 
ing and  vomiting  :  this  occasioned  the  dis- 
charge^f  two  long  membranous  cylinders 
from  the  trachea  (windpipe,)  upon  which 
the  rattling  immediately  ceased,  and  the 
patient  was  rescued  from  instantaneous 
suffocation.  One  of  the  tubes,  when  slit 
open,measurednineFrench  lines  in  breadth; 
they  were  quite  white,  and  bore  a  strong  ex- 
tension without  injury  to  their  fibrous  tex- 
ture. 

On  Liquid  Manure. — In  the  Bath  Agri- 
cultural Papers,  vol.  i.  page  172,  is  related 
an  interesting  experiment  on  the  subject  of 
liquid  manure,  which  is  certainly  too  much 
neglected  in  this  country.  A  Norfolk  gen- 
tleman, who  rather  by  compulsion  used 
some  putrid  water  in  his  garden,  found  it 
so  beneficial  that  ho  tried  some  experiments 
with  it  compared  with  clean  water,  in  a 
meadow;  the  result  determined  him  to  in- 
crease his  supply  of  putrid  water,  which  he 
<lid  by  enlarging-  the  reservoir,  and  conduct- 
ing into  it  hollow  drains  from  his  stables, 
ox-stalls,  kitchen,  fcc;  besides  which  he  or- 
dered vegetable  refuse  from  the  garden  to 
be  thrown  into  it,  and  emptied  the  privy 
into  it  once  a  year.  From  all  these  re- 
sources he  obtained  a  large  quantity,  which 
was  used  with  a  water-cart,  having  a  trough 
behind  as  for  watering  roads  ;  and  this 
mode  of  manuring  was  found  g-.eatly  prefer- 
able to  the  commoH  one  for   ijay  and  pastwe 


land  ;  here  was  but  little  cost  besides  the 
carting  ;  little  labour  in  filling,  (u  pump  be- 
ing used,)  no  spreading  or  beating,  nor  any 
incumbrance  upon  the  soil.  Twenty  carts 
of  this  water  on  an  acre,  beginning  in  May, 
were  found  of  signal  service  to  the  hay 
crop  ;  and  equally  beneficial  to  the  after- 
math in  a  dry  season. 

Wearer's  Reeds. — A  gentleman  of  Man- 
chester has  taken  out  a  patent  for  a  very 
ingenious  machine  for  making  weavers' 
reeds,  of  either  steel  or  brass.  It  puts  in 
and  finishes  no  less  than  160  dents  per 
minute,  and  the  workmanship  is  greatly 
superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  done  by 
hand,  particularly  in  fine  reeds,  for  every 
part  is  iiiathematically  true  ;  added  to  which 
there  is  a  considerable  reduction  of  price. 
The  patentee  is  now  erecting  a  large  manu- 
factory. His  invention  is  highly  approved 
of,  especially  by  the  silk-vieavers. 

Spinning  and  fVeaving. — "  In  the  year 
1745,  Mary  Powlis,  of  East  Dereham,  in 
Norfolk,  spun  a  pound  of  wool  into  a  thread 
of  84,400  yards  in  length,  wanting  only  80 
yards  of  48  English  miles  ;  a  circumstance 
which  was  considered  so  great  a  curiosity 
at  the  time,  as  to  obtain  for  itself  a  situation 
upon  the  records  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Since  that  period,  Miss  Ives,  of  Norwich, 
spun  a  pound  of  wool  (combed)  into  a 
thread  of  168,000  yards;  which  wonderful 
success  in  the  art  of  spinning  wool,  induced 
her  to  try  her  exquisite  talent  upon  cotton, 
when,  out  of  a  pound  of  that  material,  she 
produced  a  thread  that  measured  the  aston- 
ishing length  of  203,000  yards,  equal  to 
115  1-4  English  miles  and  160  yards.  The 
last-mentioned  thread,  woven  into  cloth, 
would  (allowing  200  inches  of  it  in  warp 
^rm  weft  to  a  square  inch  of  the  manufac- 
tured article,)  give  the  fair  artisan  28  ^-4 
yards,  nearly,  of  yard-wide  cloth,  out  of  her 
pound  of  cotton! — 25  1-4  lbs.  of  cotton, 
spun  in  that  manner,  would  reach  round 
the  Equator." 

Miss  Anna  Maria  Porter  has  a  new  novel 
in  a  state  of  considerable  ferwardness,  enr 
titled,  '<  Roche  Blanc  ;  or  the  Hunter  of 
the  Pyrennees." 

NEW    NOVELS,  &iC. 

Scenes  in  England,  for  the  Amusement 
and  Instruction  of  little  Tarry-at-Home 
Travellers. 

Tales  of  a  Tourist,  containing  the  Outlaw 
and  Fashionable  Connexions. 

The  Woman  of  Genius.  By  the  Author 
of  the  <  Bachelor  and  Married  Man,'  2  vis. 

The  Nunn  of  Arouca,  a  tale. 

Arthur  Monteith,  a  iMoi  al  Tale.  By  Mrs. 
Blackford. 

Julia  Severa  ;  or  the  Year  Four  Hundred 
and  Ninety-two.  From  the  French  of  M. 
Sismondi.     2  vols. 

Dangerous  Errors  ;  a  tale. 

Edmeston's  Sacred  Lyrics,     vol.  3. 

Legends  of  Scotland.  First  Series  •  caa 
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taining'  Fair  Helen  of  Kirkonnel,  anfl  Ros- 
iin  Castle.  By  Kolani!  .Vi'<  hroniclc.  2  vis. 

The  Curfew  ;  or  the  Grave  of  the  last 
Saxon  By  the  Rev.  AVilliam  Lisle  Bowles, 
Author  of  the  "  .Mission;iry,"  &,c. 

Tali;s  of  the  Manor,  by  .Mrs.  Hoilaptd, 
fully  support  the  character  alrearly  acquired 
by  this  iady,  for  real  powers  of  fancy,  sim- 
plirity,  ati'l  truth.  There  is  a  pleasingf  and 
'ind'.viatinjir  moral  firinciple  that  actuates 
every  thin^  she  writes,  extremely  applicable 
to  all  the  varieties,  and  the  several  profes- 
sions of  life.  Out  of  the  simplest  materials, 
and  characters  of  ordinary  and  evcry-day 
occurrence,  very  inteiestinj;  and  pathetic 
narratives  are  introduced.  From  her  earli- 
est stories,  the  touching  description  of  the 
"  Son  of  a  Genius,"  up  to  the  '•  Tales  of  the 
Priory,"  and  the  more  complete  and  volum- 
inous work  before  us,  the  same  qualities  of 
•stural  pathos,  and   correct  taste  and  feel- 


ing', arc  every  where  visible.  In  the  "  Di- 
vided Lovers,"  and  the  "  Partial  Mother," 
the  peculiar  beauties,  as  well  as  the  defects, 
of  her  style  of  writing-,  are  perhaps  best 
shewn.  The  latter  consist  in  too  g-rcat  a 
decree  of  minuteness  and  study  of  detail, 
by  which  she  sometimes  attempts  to  render 
common  pJace  incidents  and  characters  of 
more  interest  and  importance  than  her  sub- 
ject will  well  admit.  In  some  of  her  stories, 
she  appears  to  apjiroach  nearer  the  genius 
of  .Mrs.  Inchbald,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
earliest  of  Mrs.  Opie's  works,  than  any  liv- 
ing' novelist  wa  know.  We  think  tiiere  is 
less  sentiment,  and  more  good  sense  and 
cleverness,  than  in  some  of  the  works  of 
these  latter  ladies,  without,  however,  dis- 
playing the  powers  of  a  Mrs.  Brunton,  or 
Hannah  .More,  or  the  knowledge  of  clr-irac- 
ter  possessed  by  Mrs.  Opic  or  Miss  Edge- 
worth. 


(DviQinal  i^ortrin 


SO\G. 


* 


VV  hy  ask  me  the  cause  of  my  Sorrow, 

To  thee  I  its  source  need  not  tell  ; 
Thou  know'st  at  the  dawn  of  to-morrow, 

I  bid  to  this  valley  farewell. 
Vet  I  ni'ver  can  utter  adieu. 

To  speak  it  would  torture  my  heart  ; 
For  though  I  the  moment  shall  rue, 

I  fear  thou  art  glad  I  depart. 
Yet  sure — thou  wilt  miss  the  devotion, 

With  which  I  adore  at  thy  shrine  ; 
The  blushes,  the  sighs,  the  emotions. 

Which  tell  thee  how  much  I  am  thine — 
The  looks  which  long  dwell  on  each  charm. 

Still  following  wh(!rever  thou  art ; 
\nd  the  zeal  to  protect  thee  from  harm  ! 

Then  wherefore  be  glad  to  depart  .' 
Should  he  be  repaid  with  deriding, 

Wl  o  only  iu  life  can  now  see 
The  dwelling,  where  thou  art  abiding. 

The  door  that  admits  him  to  thee  f 
But  wilt  thou  no  pity  bestow  ? 

Yes — tears  in  those  spcakitig  eyes  start  ! 
Thou  own'sf  thou  art  sorry  I  go  ; 

Then  now  I  can  bear  to  depart. 

Ami;lia  Opie. 


SONG. 

1. 

And  are  those  hours  for  ever  gone. 
So  dear  to  memory,  love,  and  thee  ; 
When  thou  could'st  live  for  me  alone, 
And  I  was  all  the  world  to  thee  ? 
I'hen  swiftly  Hew  each  circling  hour. 
And  winter  seern'd  like  summer  bright ; 
For  thouf^h  the  sr-asons'  clouds  might  lower, 
I  gaz'd  on  thee,  and  all  was  light — 
But  now  thy  falsehood  bids  us  sever. 
And  we  must  j^art — nay,  part  for  ever, 

•  Set  to  au  U'nh  air  by  Wasllcy  Doy!?,  E»q. 


But  know  the  hour  may  come,  ingralc, 
When  thou  shalt  mourn  that  thus  we  part 
For  he  who  now   controals  thy  fate, 
May  leave  thee  to  a  breaking  heart  ; 
Then  I  shall  seem  a  friendly  lamp, 
That  did  thy  wandering  footsteps  guide  ; 
But  he  a  dark  and  treacherous  swainp, 
That  led  thee  to  destruction's  tide  : 
And  thou  wilt  mourn,  'twas  ours  to  sever, 
And  part,  deluded  girl,  for  ever  ! 

Vet,  such  is  true  affection's  zeal, 
That  should  this  fatal  time  arrive. 
And  I  the  panps  which  now  I  feel 
\V'ifh  languid,  jovle.ss  heart  survive  ; 
Then  while  forsaken,  soirow-worn. 
Thou  feel'st  the  pangs  'tis  thine  to  give, 
Oh  !  seek  me  where  I  rove  forlorn. 
Ant!  I'll  to  soothe  and  cheer  thee,  live 
Thy  friend  I'll  be — thy  lover  never. 
But  when  we  meet,  we  meet  for  ever  I 

Amj:lia  Opik. 


SONNET  ON  A  ROASTED  I'lC. 

Thoi;  wert  this  morning  as  a  lily  fair, 

When  I  peep'd  at  thee  thro'  the  pantry '^ 
key-hole. 

But  basting,  and  the  fire's  excessive  glare. 
Have  made    tiiee  quite  a   quadrupcdian 
Creole. 

Still  art  thou  lovely, — and  an  epicure 

Would  now  prefer  that  eyeless  face  of  thine 

To  woman's,  tho'  array 'd  in  smiles  divine  : — 

Would  deem  thy    od'rous  fragrance  much 
more  pure 

Than  beauty's  sweetest  breathings  : — would 
recal 

The    many    U-mpting    charms   with  which 
thou'rt  drest ; 

Thy  well  turn'd  neck,  plump  form   and  jut- 
ting breast. 

And  fondly  sec  that^'rca««  was  in  them  all. 
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BOSTON,   SEPTEMBER   15,  1822. 


(Engliih  Magazines,  July.) 
TRADITIOXAL  TALES  OF  THE    ENGLISH  AND    SCOTTISH  PEASANTRY. 

BY    AlLAIf    CONXIXGHAM. 


'T^HESE  volumes  can  hardly  as  yet  be 
said  to  have  issued  tVoui  the  [ness, 
though  we  thus  early  report  them  to 
the  public.  On  their  author  we  need 
oiler  no  remarks,  as  we  had  so  recently 
an  opportunity  ot'  mentioning  him  with 
just  applause  in  our  review  of  Sir  Mar- 
maduke  Maxwell.  His  talents  have 
since  received  a  higher  meed  from  the 
pen  of  the  author  of  Waverley,  with 
■whom  we  cordially  agree  that  Allan 
Cunningham  is  '•  a  credit  to  Caledo- 
nia ;"  and  that  is  no  mean  praise, 
when  we  look  on  the  brightness  of  her 
literary  galaxy. 

The  tales  are  sixteen  in  number,  and 
founded  on  historical  events,  such  as 
the  Rebellion,  &c.  on  popular  supersti- 
tions, and  on  national  feelings  and 
manners.  We  select  one  of  the  Fn- 
teniatt/ral  cast,  which  possesses  the 
further  excellence  of  also  developing 
very  pathetically  the  Natural:  it  is 
called  I'he  DIother's  Drea/ii,  and  like 
all  the  others,  neatly  and  characteristi- 
cally prefaced. 

"  Weve  the  mother's  dream  a  tradi- 
tionary fiction,  and  its  predictions  un- 
fulfilled, gladness  would  be  diffused 
round  many  hearts,  antl  the  tears  wipeil 
away  from  many  matron's  clieeks.  It 
was  related  to  me  by  a  l)umlVi»>shire 
lady  ;  her  voice  was  slow   and  gentle, 
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and  possessed  that  devotional  Scottisli 
melody  of  expression  which  gives  so 
much  antique  richness  and  grace  to 
speech. 

"  '  When  woman  is  young,'  said  she, 
with  a  sigh,but  not  of  regret,  •  she  loves 
to  walk  in  the  crowded  streets,  and 
near  the  dwellings  of  men — when  she 
becomes  wiser,  has  seen  the  vanities, 
and  drunk  of  the  miseries  and  woes  of 
lite,  she  chooses  her  walk  in  more 
lonely  places,  and  seeking  converse 
with  her  own  spirit,  shuns  the  joy  and 
the  mirth  of  the  world.  When  sorrow, 
which  misses  few,  had  found  me  out, 
and  made  me  a  mateless  bird,  I  once 
walked  out  to  the  margin  of  that  beau- 
tiful sheet  of  water,  the  Ladye's  Lowe. 
It  was  the  heart  of  summer  ;  the  hills 
in  which  the  lake  Uy  embosomed  were 
briirht  and  green  :  sheep  were  scatter- 
ed upon  their  summits ;  while  the 
grassv  sward,  descending  to  the  quiet 
pure  water,  gave  it  so  much  of  its  own 
vernal  hue,  that  the  eye  could  not  al- 
wavs  distinguish  where  the  land  and 
lake  met.  Its  long  green  water  tlags, 
and  broad  lilies,  which  lay  so  tlat  and 
so  white  along  the  surface,  were  un- 
moved, save  by  the  course  of  a  pair  ot 
wilil  swans,  which  for  many  years  had 
grazed  on  the  grassy  margin,  or  ibiind 
fiMul  in  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 
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'  This  pastoral  quietness  pertained 
more  to  modern  than  to  ancient  times. 
When  the  summer  heat  was  high,  and 
ilie  waters  of  the  lake  low,  the  remains 
of  a  broken  but  narrow  causeway,  com- 
posed of  square  stones,  indented  in  a 
franie-woi  k  of  massy  oak,  might  still 
be  traced,  starting  from  a  little  ba}'  on 
the  northern  side,  and  diving  directly 
towards  the  centre  of  the  lake.  Tra- 
dition, in  pursuing  the  history  of  the 
causeway,  supplied  the  lake  with  an 
island,  the  island  with  a  tower,  and  the 
tower  with  narratives  of  perils,  and 
bloodshed,  and  chivalry,  and  love. 
These  fireside  traditions,  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  fancy  of  the  peasantry, 
all  concluded  in  a  story  too  wild  for  or- 
dinary behef.  A  battle  is  invariably 
described  by  some  grey-headed  narra- 
tor, fought  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
lake,  and  sufficiently  perilous  and 
bloody.  A  lady's  voice  is  heard,  and 
a  lady's  form  is  seen,  among  the  arm- 
ed men,  in  the  middle  of  the  fight. 
She  is  described  as  borne  off  towards 
the  causeway  by  the  lord  of  the  tower, 
while  the  margin  of  the  water  is  strew- 
ed with  dead  or  dying  men.  She  sees 
her  father,  her  brother,  fall  in  her  de- 
fence ;  her  lover,  to  whom  she  had 
been  betrothed,  and  from  whom  she 
had  been  torn,  die  by  her  side  ;  and  the 
deep  and  lasting  curse  which  she  de- 
nounced against  her  ravisher,  and  the 
tower,  and  the  lake  which  gave  him 
shelter,  is  not  forgotten,  but  it  is  too 
awful  to  mingle  with  the  stories  of  a 
grave  and  a  devout  people.  That 
niirht.  it  is  said  a  voice  was  heard  as  of 
a  spirit  running  round  and  round  the 
lake,  and  pronouncing  a  curse  against 
it  ;  the  waters  became  agitated,  and  a 
shriek  was  heard  at  midnight.  In  the 
morning  the  castle  of  the  Ladye's 
Lowe  was  sunk,  and  the  waters  of  the 
lake  slept  seven  fathoms  deep  over  the 
copestone. 

'  They  who  attach  credence  to  this 
wild  legend,  are  willing  to  support  it 
by  much  curious  testimony.  They 
tell  that,  when  the  waters  are  pure  in 
summer  time,  or  when  the  winter's  ice 
lies  clear  beneath  the  foot  of  the  curler, 
the  walls  of  the  tower  are  distinctly 
seen  without  a  stone  displaced  ;  while 
those  who  connect  tales  of  wonder  with 


every  remarkable  place,  say  that  once 
a  year  the  castle  arises  at  midnight 
from  the  lake,  with  lights,  not  like  the 
lights  of  this  world,  streaming  from 
loophole  and  turret,  while  on  the  sum- 
mit, like  a  banner  spread,  stands  a  la- 
dy clad  in  white,  holding  her  hands  to 
heaven,  and  shrieking.  This  vision  is 
said  to  precede  by  a  night  or  two,  the 
annual  destruction  of  some  person  by 
the  waters  of  the  lake.  The  influence 
of  this  superstition  has  made  the 
Ladye's  Lowe  a  solitary  and  a  deso- 
late place,  has  preserved  its  fish,  which 
are  both  delicious  and  numerous,  from 
the  fisher's  net  and  hook,  and  its  wild 
swans  from  the  gun  of  the  fowler. 
The  peasantry  seldom  seek  the  soli- 
tude of  its  beautiful  banks,  and  avoid 
bathing  in  its  waters ;  and  when  the 
winter  gives  its  bosom  to  the  curler  or 
the  skater,  old  men  look  grave  and  say, 
'  The  Ladye's  Lowe  will  have  its  year- 
ly victim  ;'  and  its  yearly  victim,  tra- 
dition tells  us  it  has  had  ever  since  the 
sinking  of  the  tower. 

'  I  had  reached  the  margin  of  the 
lake,  and  sat  looking  on  its  wide  pure 
expanse  of  water.  Here  and  there  the 
remains  of  an  old  tree,  or  a  stunted 
hawthorn,  broke  and  beautified  the 
winding  line  of  its  border  ;  while  cattle, 
coming  to  drink  and  gaze  at  their  shad- 
ows, took  away  from  the  awe  and  sol- 
itude of  the  place.  As  my  eye  pursued 
the  sinuous  outline  of  the  lake,  it  was 
arrested  by  the  appearance  of  a  form, 
which  seemed  that  of  a  human  being, 
stretched  motionless  on  the  margin. 
I  rose,  and  on  going  nearer,  I  saw  it 
was  a  man  ;  the  face  cast  upon  the 
earth,  and  the  hands  spread.  I  thought 
death  had  been  there  ;  and  while  I  was 
waving  my  hand  for  a  shepherd,  who 
sat  on  the  hill-sidc-  to  approach  and  as- 
sist me,  1  heard  a  groan,  and  a  low  and 
melancholy  cry ;  and  presently  he 
started  up,  and  seating  himself  on  an 
old  tree-root,  rested  a  cheek  on  the 
palm  of  either  hand,  and  gazed  intently 
on  the  lake.  He  was  a  young  man  ; 
and  the  remains  of  health  and  beauty 
were  still  about  him  ;  but  his  locks, 
once  curling  and  long,  which  maidens 
loved  to  look  at,  were  now  matted,  and 
wild,  and  withered  ;  his  cheeks  were 
hollow  and  pale,  and  his  eyes,  once  the 
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merriest  and  brightest  in  the  district, 
shone  now  with  a  grey,  wild,  and  un- 
earthly light.  As  I  looked  upon  this 
melancholy  wreck  of  youth  and 
strength,  the  unhappy  being  put  both 
hands  in  the  lake,  and  lifting  up  water 
in  his  palms,  scattered  it  in  the  air  ; 
then  dipping  both  hands  again,  show- 
ered the  water  about  his  locks  like  rain. 
He  continued,  during  this  singular  em- 
ployment, to  chaunt  some  strange  and 
broken  words,  with  a  wild  tone  and 
a  faultering  tongue. 

Cursed  be  thou,  O  Avater,  for  my  sake  ; 

Misery  to  them  who  dip  their  hands  in  thee  ! 
May  the  wild  fowl  forsake  thy  margin. 

The  fish  leap  no  more  in  thy  waves  ; 
May  the  whirlwind  scatter  thee  utterly, 

And  the  lightning  scorch  thee  np  ; 
May  the  lily  bloom  no  more  on  thy  bosom, 

And  the  white  swan  fly  from  thy  floods ! 

Cursed  be  thou,  O  water,  for  my  sake  ; 

The  babe  unborn  shall  never  bless  thee  ; 
May  the  flocks  that  taste  of  thee  perish  ; 

May  the  man  who  bathes  in  thy  flood 
Be  cross'd  and  cursed  with  unrequited  love, 

And  go  childless  down  to  the  grave. 
As  I  curse  thee  with  my  delirious  tongue, 

I  will  mar  thee  with  my  unhappy  bauds  ! 

As  this  water,  cast  on  the  passing  wind. 

Shall  return  to  thy  bosom  no  more, 
So  shall  the  light  of  morning  forsake  thee, 

And  night-darkness  devour  thee  up. 
As  that  pebble  descends  into  thy  deeps, 

And  that  feather  floats  on  thy  waves, 
So  shall  the  good  and  holy  curse  thee. 

And  the  madman  mar  thee  with  dust. 

Cursed  may'st  thou  continue,  for  my  sake, 

For  the  sake  of  those  thou  hast  slain  ; 
For  the  father  who  mourn'd  for  hit  son. 

For  the  mother  who  wail'd  for  her  child. 
I  heard  the  voice  of  sorrow  on  thy  banks, 

And  a  mother  mourning  by  thy  waters  ; 
I  saw  her  stretch  her  white  hands  over  thee, 

And  weep  for  her  fair-hair'd  son. 

'  The  sound  of  the  song  rolled  low 
and  melancholy  over  the  surface  of  the 
lake.  I  never  heard  a  sound  so  dis- 
mal. During  the  third  verse  the  singer 
took  up  water  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
and  threw  it  on  the  wind.  Then  he 
threw  a  pebble  and  a  feather  into  the 
lake ;  and,  gathering  up  the  dust, 
among  the  margin  stones,  strewed  it 
over  the  surface  of  the  water.  When  he 
concluded  his  wild  verses,  he  uttered  a 
loud  cry,  and,  throwing  himself  sudden- 
ly on  his  face,  spread  out   his   hands, 


and  lay,  and   quivered,  and  moaned 
like  one  in  mortal   agony. 

'  A  young  woman,in  widow's  weeds, 
and  with  a  face  still  deeper  in  woe 
than  her  mourning  dress,  now  c;une  to- 
wards me,  along  the  border  of  the  lake. 
She  had  the  face  and  the  form  of  one 
whom  I  knew  in  my  youth,  the  com- 
panion of  my  teens,  and  the  life  and 
love  of  all  who  had  hearts  worth  a 
woman's  wish.  She  was  the  grace  of 
the  preaching,  the  joy  of  the  dance, 
through  her  native  valley,  and  had  the 
kindest  and  the  gayest  heart  in  the 
wide  holms  of  Annandale.  I  rode  at 
her  wedding,  and  a  gay  woman  was  I ; 
I  danced  at  her  wedding  as  if  sorrow 
was  never  to  come  ;  and  when  I  went 
to  the  kirking,  and  saw  her  so  f.iir,  and 
her  husband  so  handsome,  1  said,  in  the 
simplicity  of  my  heart,  they  will  live 
long  and  happy  on  the  earth.  When 
1  saw  him  again  he  was  streiched  in 
his  shroud,  and  she  was  weeping  with 
an  infant  son  on  her  knee,  beside  the 
cofiin  of  her  husband.  Such  remem- 
brances can  never  pass  away  from  tlie 
heart,  and  they  came  thick  upon  ine  as 
the  companion  of  my  early  years  ap- 
proached. We  had  been  long  separa- 
ted. I  had  resided  in  a  distant  part, 
till  the  loss  of  all  I  loved  brought  me 
back  to  seek  for  happiness  in  my  native 
place,  in  the  dwellings  of  departed 
friends,  and  the  haunts  of  early  joys. 

'  Something  of  a  smile  passed  over 
her  face  when  she  saw  me,  but  it  dark- 
ened suddenly  down  ;  we  said  little  for 
a  while  ;  the  histories  of  our  own  sor- 
rows were  written  on  our  faces  ;  there 
was  no  need  for  speech.  '  Alas  !  alas  !' 
said  she,  '  a  kind  husband,  and  three 
sweet  bairns,  all  gone  to  the  green 
church-yard  I  but  ye  were  blest  in  the 
departure  of  your  children  compared 
to  me.  A  mother's  eye  wept  over  them, 
a  mother's  knees  nursed  them,  and  a 
mother's  hand  did  all  that  a  mother's 
hand  could  do,  till  the  breath  went  to 
heaven  from  between  their  sweet  lips  : 
O,  woman,  ye  were  blest  compared 
with  me  I'  And  she  sobbed  aloud,  and 
looked  upon  the  lake,  which  lay  clear 
and  unruffled  before  us.  At  the  sound 
of  her  voice  the  young  man  raised 
himself  from  the  ground,  gave  one  wild 
look  at  my  companion,  and  uttering  a 
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cry,  and  covering  his  face  with  his 
hands,  dropt  flat  on  the  earth,  and  lay 
mute  and  without  motion. 

"See  him,  see  him,"  said  she  to  me, 
<'  his  name  is  Benjie  Spedlaiids,  he  was 
once  the  sweetest  youth  in  the  parish, 
but  now  the  hand  of  heaven  is  heavy 
upon  him  and  sore  ;  he  is  enduring 
punishment  for  a  season  and  a  time  ; 
and  heavy  as  has  been  his  trespass, 
so  heavy  has  been  his  chastening."  1 
entreated  her  to  tell  n,e  how  he  had  of- 
fended, and  also  how  it  happened  that 
her  appearance  gave  him  such  pain, 
9nd  made  him  cry  and  cover  his  face. 
"  It  is  a  strange  and  mournful  story," 
she  answered,  "  but  it  eases  my  spirit 
to  relate  it.  O  woman,  I  was  once  a 
merry  and  a  happy  creature,  with  a 
face  as  gladsome  as  the  light  of  day  ; 
but  for  these  eight  long  years  I  have 
had  nought  but  cheerless  days  and  joy- 
less nights  ;  sad  thoughts  and  terrible 
dreams.  Sorrow  came  in  a  dream  to 
me.  but  it  will  not  pass  froiii  me  till  I 
go  to  ihe  grave. 

"It  happened  during  the  summer 
time,  after  i  had  lost  my  husband,  that 
I  was  very  down  spirited  and  lonesome, 
and  my  chief  and  only  consolation  was 
to  watch  over  my  fatherless  son.  He 
was  a  sweet  child  ;  and  on  the  day  he 
was  two  years  old,  when  I  ought  to 
have  been  glad  and  praised  mai  who 
had  protected  the  widow  and  the  or- 
phan, I  became  more  than  usually  mel- 
ancholy, for  evil  tbrebodings  kept  down 
my  spirits  sorely,  and  caused  me  to  Avet 
the  cheeks  of  my  child  with  tears.  You 
have  been  a  mother,  and  may  have 
known  the  tenderness  and  love  which 
even  an  infant  will  show  her  when  she 
is  distressed.  He  hung  his  little  arms 
round  my  neck,  hid  his  head  in  my 
bosom,  and  raised  up  such  a  murmur 
and  a  song  of  sorrow  and  sympathy, 
that  I  blessed  him  and  smiled,  and  the 
bairn  smiled,  and  so  we  fell  asleep.  It 
was  about  midnight  that  I  dreamed  a 
dream. 

"  I  dreamed  myself  seated  at  my 
own  threshold,  dandling  my  boy  in 
the  sun  ;  sL-ep  gives  us  many  joys 
which  are  taken  from  us  when  we 
wake,  and  shadows  out  to  us  many 
woes  which  are  interpreted  by  sorrow. 
^    thought     my   husband  was   beside 


me ;  but  though  he  smiled,  his  look  was 
more  grave  than  in  life,  and  there 
seemed  a  light  about  him,  a  purer  light 
than  that  of  day.  I  thought  I  saw  the 
sun  setting  on  the  green  hills  before  me. 
I  heard  the  song  of  the  maidens  as  they 
returned  from  the  folds  ;  saw  the  rooks 
flying  in  a  long  black  and  wavering 
train  towards  their  custoninry  pines  5 
and  beheld  first  one  large  •.-Aiw,  and 
then  another,  rising  in  the  iumament. 
And  I  looked  again,  and  saw  a  li;i!e 
black  cloud  hanging  between  heaven 
and  earth  ;  it  became  larger  and  dark- 
er, till  it  filled  the  air,  from  the  sky 
down  to  the  bosom  of  the  Ladye's 
Lowe.  I  wondered  what  this  might 
mean,  when  presently  the  cloud  began 
to  move  and  roll  along  the  earth,  com- 
ing nearer  and  nearer,  and  it  covered 
all  the  green  fields,  and  shut  out  the 
light  of  heaven.  And  as  it  came  clos- 
er, I  thought  I  beheld  the  shapes  of 
men,  and  heard  voices  more  shrill  than 
human  tongue.  And  the  cloud  stood 
still  at  the  distance  of  a  stone-cast.  I 
grew  sore  afraid,  and  clasped  my  child 
to  my  bosom,  and  sought  to  fly,  but  I 
could  not  move  ;  the  form  of  my  hus- 
band had  fled,  and  there  was  no  one  to 
comfort  me.  And  I  looked  again,  and, 
lo  !  the  cloud  seemed  cleft  asunder, 
and  I  saw  a  black  chariot,  drawn  by 
six  black  steeds,  issue  from  the  cloud. 
And  I  saw  a  shadow  seated  for  a  dri- 
ver, and  heard  a  voice  say,  '  I  am  the 
bearer  of  woes  to  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  men ;  carry  these  sorrows 
abroad,  they  are  in  number  eight.'  And 
all  the  steeds  started  forward ;  and 
when  the  chariot  came  to  my  thresh- 
old, the  phantom  tarried  and  said, '  A 
woe  and  a  woe  for  the  son  of  the  wid- 
ow Rachel.'  And  I  arose  and  beheld 
in  the  chariot  the  coffins  of  seven  chil- 
dren ;  and  their  names,  and  their  years, 
were  written  thereon.  And  there  lay 
another  coflSn  ;  as  I  bent  over  it,  I  read 
the  name  of  my  son,  and  his  years  were 
numbered  six ;  a  tear  fell  from  my 
cheek,  and  the  letters  vanished.  And  I 
heard  the  Shadow  say,  '  Woman  what 
hast  thou  done  ?  Can  thy  tears  con- 
tend with  me  ?'  and  I  saw  a  band  pass, 
as  a  hand  when  it  writes,  over  the  coffin 
again.  And  I  looked,  and  I  saw  the 
name  of  my  son.  and   his  vears  were 
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numbered  nine.  And  a  faintness  came 
into  my  heart,  and  a  dimness  into  mine 
eye,  and  I  sought  to  wash  the  words 
out  with  my  tears,  when  the  shadow 
said,  '  Woman,  woman,  take  forth  thy 
woe  and  go  thy  ways,  I  have  houses 
seven  to  visit,  and  may  not  tarry  for  thy 
tears  ;  three  years  have  I  given  for 
thy  weeping,  and  1  may  give  no  more.' 
"  I  have  often  wondered  at  my  own 
strength,  though  it  was  all  in  a  dream  ; 
'Vision,'  I  said,  '  if  thy  commission  is 
from  the  evil  one,  lash  thy  fiend-steeds 
and  begone.'  The  shadow  darkened 
as  1  spoke  :  '  Vision,'  I  said,  '  if  thy 
mission  is  from  Him  who  sits  on  the 
holy  hill, — the  Lord  giveth  and  taketh 
away,  blessed  be  his  name ;  do  thy 
message  and  depart.'  And  suddenly 
the  cofFm  was  laid  at  my  door,  the 
steeds  and  chariot  fled,  the  thick  clouds 
followed,  and  I  beheld  them  no  more. 
I  gazed  upon  the  name,  and  the  years 
nine  ;  and  as  I  looked,  it  vanished  from 
my  sight ;  and  I  awoke  weeping,  and 
found  my  locks  drenched  in  sweat,  and 
the  band  of  my  bosom  burst  asunder 
with  the  leaping  of  my  heart. 

"  And  I  told  my  dream,  and  all  the 
people  of  the  parish  wondered  ;  and 
those  who  had  children  waxed  sorrowful 
and  were  dismayed.  And  a  woman 
who  dwells  by  the  Rowantree-bnrn 
came  unto  me,  and  said,  '  I  hear  that 
you  have  dreamed  an  evil  dream  ;  know 
ye  how  ye  may  eschew  it  ?  And  I  an- 
swered, '  I  have  dreamed  an  evil  dream, 
and  I  know  not  how  I  may  eschew  it, 
save  by  prayers  and  humiliation.'  And 
the  woman  said  to  me,  '  Marvel  not  at 
what  T  may  say ;  I  am  old,  and  the 
wisdom  of  ancient  times  is  with  me  ; 
such  wisdom  as  foolish  men  formerly 
accounted  evil — listen  to  m}^  words. 
Take  the  under  garment  of  thy  child, 
and  dip  it  at  midnight  in  that  water 
called  the  Ladye's  Lowe,  and  hang  it 
forth  to  dr)'  in  the  new  moon-beam. 
Take  thy  bible  on  thy  knees,  and  keep 
watch  beside  it ;  niickle  is  the  courage 
of  a  woman  when  the  child  that  milked 
her  bosom  is  in  danger.  And  a  form, 
like  unto  the  form  of  a  lad}',  will  arise 
from  the  lake,  and  will  seek  to  turn  the 
garment  of  thy  son  ;  see  that  ye  quail 
not,  but  arise  and  say,  '  Spirit  by  all 
The  salvation    contained   between   the 


boards  of  this  book,  I  order  thee  to  de- 
part and  touch  not  the  garment.'  [We 
are  obliged  to  omit  a  scene  here  in 
which  other  neighbour  advisers  take  a 
part  j  and  pass  on  to  the  mother's  fear- 
ful trial  of  the  superstitious  experiment 
which  had  been  recommended  to  her. 
She  visits  the  Ladye's  Lowe,  and 
watches  at  midnight  on  the  third  night 
of  her  dream.] 

"  I  looked  and  I  thought,  and  I 
thought  and  looked,  till  mine  eyes  wax- 
ed weary  with  watching,  and  I  closed 
them  for  a  time  against  the  dazzling 
undulation  of  the  water  whicii  swelled 
and  subsided  beneath  the  clear  moon- 
light. As  I  sat,  something  came  before 
me  as  a  vision  in  a  dream,  and  I  know 
not  yet  whether  1  slumbered  or  waked. 
Summer  I  thought  was  changed  into 
winter,  the  reeds  were  frozen  by  the 
brooks,  snow  lay  white  and  dazzling  on 
the  ground,  and  a  sheet  of  thick  and 
transparent  ice  was  spread  over  the 
bosom  of  the  Ladye's  Lowe.  And,  as 
I  looked,  the  lake  became  crowded 
with  men  ;  I  behed  the  faces  of  many 
whom  I  knew,  and  heard  the  curling 
stones  rattle  and  ring,  as  they  glided 
along  the  ice  or  smote  upon  one  anoth- 
er ;  and  the  din  and  clamour  of  men 
flew  far  and  wide.  And  n)y  son  ap- 
peared unto  me  a  child  no  more,  but  a 
stripling  tall  and  fair  and  graceful,  his 
fair  hair  curling  on  his  shoulders — my 
heart  leapt  with  joy.  And  seven 
young  men  were  with  him  ;  I  knew 
them  all,  his  school  companions  ;  and 
their  seven  mothers  came,  I  thought, 
and  stood  by  my  side,  and  as  we  looked 
we  talked  of  our  children.  As  they 
glided  along  the  ice,  they  held  by  each 
other's  hands  and  sang  a  song ;  above 
thorn  all,  I  heard  the  voice  of  my  son, 
and  my  heart  rejoiced.  As  the  song 
concluded,  I  heard  a  shriek  as  of  many 
drowning,  but  I  saw  nothing,  tor  the 
ice  was  lied  from  the  bosom  of  the  lake, 
and  all  that  was  visible  was  the  wild 
swans  with  the  lesser  water  fowl.  But 
all  at  once,  I  saw  my  son  come  from 
the  bottom  of  the  lake  ;  his  locks  were 
disordered  and  drenched  ;  and  deadly 
paleness  was  in  his  looks.  One  bore 
him  out  of  the  water  in  his  arais,  and 
laid  him  at  my  feet  on  the  l):Mik.  1 
swooned  awny  ;  and   when  I  came  to 
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myself,  I  found  the  morning  light  ap- 
proaching, the  lake  fowl  sheltering 
themselves  among  the  reeds  ;  and,  stiff 
with  cold,  and,  with  a  heavy  heart,  I  re- 
turned home. 

"  Years  passed  on — my  son  grew 
fair  and  comely,  out-rivalled  his  com- 
rades at  school,  and  became  the  joy  of 
the  young,  and  the  delight  of  the  old. 
I  often  tuought  of  my  dream  as  I  gazed 
on  the  child  ;  and  I  said  in  the  fulness 
of  a  mother's  pride,  surely  it  was  a  vain 
and  an  idle  vision,  coloured  into  sad- 
ness by  my  fears  ;  for  a  creature  so  full 
of  life,  and  strength,  and  spirit,  cannot 
pass  away  from  the  earth  before  his 
prime.  Still  at  other  times  the  vision 
pressed  on  my  heart,  and  I  had  sore 
combats  with  a  misgiving  mind  ;  but  I 
confided  in  Him  above,  and  cheered 
my  spirit  as  well  I  might.  I  went  with 
ray  son  to  the  kirk,  I  accompanied  him 
to  the  nijuket,  I  walked  with  him  on 
the  green  hills,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
deep  rivers  ;  I  was  with  him  in  the 
dance,  and  my  heart  rejoiced  to  see 
jiim  surpass  the  children  of  others  ; 
wherever  he  went,  a  mother's  fears,  and 
a  mother's  feet,  followed  him.  Some 
derided  my  imaginings,  and  called  me 
the  dreaming  widow;  while  others 
spoke  with  joy  of  his  beauty  and  at- 
tainments, and  said  he  was  a  happy  son 
who  had  so  tender  and  prudent  a  moth- 
er. 

"  It  happened  in  the  seventh  year 
from  my  dream,  that  a  great  curling 
bonspiel  was  to  be  played  between  the 
youths  and  the  wedded  men  of  the  par- 
ish ;  and  a  controversy  arose  concern- 
ing the  lake  on  which  the  game  should 
be  decided.  It  was  the  middle  of  De- 
cember ;  the  winter  had  been  open  and 
green  ;  till  suddenly  the  storm  set  in, 
and  the  lakes  were  frozen  equal  to 
bear  the  weight  of  a  heavy  man  in  the 
first  night's  frost.  Several  sheets  of  fro 
zen  water  were  mentioned  :  ancient 
tale,  and  ancient  belief,  had  given  a 
charm  to  the  Ladye's  Lowe,  which  iew 
people  were  willing  to  break  ;  and  the 
older  and  graver  portion  of  the  peas- 
antry looked  on  it  as  a  place  of  evil 
omen,  where  many  might  meet,  but  iew 
would  part.  AH  this  was  withstood 
by  a  vain  and  froward  youth,  who  des- 
pised ancient  beliefs  as  idle  superstitions 


— traditionary  legends  as  the  labour  of 
credulous  men  ;  and  who,  in  the  pride 
and  vanity  of  human  knowledge,  made 
it  his  boast  that  he  believed  nothing. 
He  proposed  to  play  the  Bonspiel  on 
the  Ladye's  Lowe — the  foolish  young 
men  his  companions  supported  his 
wish ;  and  not  a  few  among  the  sedat- 
er  sort  consented  to  dismiss  proverbial 
fears,  and  play  the  game  on  these 
ominous  waters.  I  thou  ':;t  it  was  a 
sad  sight  to  see  so  many  gi  ey  heads 
pass  my  threshold,  and  so  many  young 
heads  following,  to  sport  on  so  perilous 
a  place  ;  but  curiosity  could  not  be  re- 
strained— young  and  old,  the  dame  and 
the  damsel,  crowded  the  banks  of  the 
lake  to  behold  the  contest ;  and  I  heard 
the  mirth  of  their  tongues  and  the 
sound  of  their  curhng  stones  as  I  sat  at 
my  hearth  fire.  One  of  the  foremost 
was  Benjie  Spedlands." 

The  unhappy  mother  had  proceeded 
thus  far,  when  the  demented  youth, 
who  till  now  had  lain  silent  and  mo- 
tionless by  the  side  of  the  lake,  uttered 
a  groan,  and  starting  suddenly  to  his 
feet,  came  and  stood  beside  us.  He 
shed  back  his  long  and  moistened 
locks  from  a  burning  and  bewildered 
brow,and  looking  stedfastly  in  her  face, 
for  a  moment,  said,  '  Rachel,  dost  thou 
know  me  ?'  She  answered  only  with  ^ 
flood  of  tears,  and  a  wave  of  her  hand 
to  be  gone.  '  Know  me  !  aye,  how 
can  ye  but  know  me — since  for  me  that 
deadly  water  opened  its  lips,  and  swal- 
lowed thy  darling  up.  If  ye  have  a 
tongue  to  curse,  and  a  heart  to  scorn 
me — scorn  me  then,  and  curse  me,  and 
let  me  be  seen  no  more  on  this  blessed 
earth.  For  the  light  of  day  is  misery 
to  me,  and  the  cloud  of  night  is  full  of 
sorrow  and  trouble.  My  reason  departs, 
and  I  go  and  sojourn  with  the  beasts  of 
the  field — it  returns,  and  1  fly  from 
the  face  of  man  ;  but  wherever  I  go, 
I  hear  the  death-shriek  of  eight  sweet 
youths  in  my  ear,  and  the  curses  of 
mothers'  lips  on  my  name.'  '  Young 
man,'  she  said,  ^  I  shall  not  curse  thee, 
though  thy  folly  has  made  me  childless ; 
nor  shall  I  scorn  thee,  for  I  may  not 
scorn  the  image  of  Him  above  ;  but 
go  from  my  presence,  and  herd  with 
the  brutes  that  perish,  or  stay  among 
men,  and  seek  to  soothe  thy  smitten 
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conscience  by  holy  converse,  and  by 
sincere  repentance.'  ^Repentance!' 
he  said,  with  a  wildness  of  eye  that 
made  me  start, '  of  what  have  1  to  re- 
pent ?  Did  I  make  that  deep  lake,  and 
cast  thy  son,  and  the  sons  of  seven  oth- 
ers, bound  into  its  bosom  ?  Repen- 
tance belongs  to  him  who  does  a  deed 
of  evil — sorrow  is  his  who  witlessly 
brings  misfortunes  on  others  ;  and  such 
mishap  was  mine.  Hearken,  and  ye 
shall  judge.' 

And  he  sat  down  by  the  side  of  the 
lake;  and  taking  up  eight  smooth 
stones  in  his  hand,  dropped  them  one 
by  one  into  the  water ;  then  turning 
round  to  us,  he  said  :  <  Even  as  the  wa- 
ters have  closed  over  those  eight  peb- 
bles, so  did  I  see  them  close  over  eight 
sweet  children.  The  ice  crashed,  and 
the  children  yelled  ;  and  as  they  sunk, 
one  of  them,  even  thy  son,  put  forth 
liis  hand,  and  seizing  me  by  the  foot, 
said  :  '  Oh  Benjie,  save  me — save  me ; 
but  the  love  of  life  was  too  strong  in 
me,  for  I  saw  the  deep  fathomless  wa- 
ter ;  and  far  below  I  beheld  the  walls 
of  the  old  tower,  and  I  thought  on  those 
doomed  to  perish  yearly  in  this  haunt- 
ed lake,  and  I  sought  to  free  my  foot 
from  the  hand  of  the  innocent  youth. 
But  he  held  me  fast,  and  looking  in  my 
face,  said,  <  Oh  Benjie,  save  me,  save 
me  !'  And  I  thought  how  I  had  wiled 
him  away  from  his  mother's  threshold, 
and  carried  him  and  his  seven  compan- 
ions to  the  middle  of  the  lake,  with  the 
promise  of  showing  him  the  haunted 
towers  and  courts  of  the  drowned  cas- 
tle ;  but  the  fears  for  my  own  life  were 
too  strong  ;  so  putting  down  my  hand, 
I  freed  my  foot,  and  escaping  over  the 
ice,  left  him  to  sink  with  his  seven 
companions.  Brief,  brief  was  his  strug- 
gle— a  crash  of  the  faithless  ice — a 
plunge  in  the  fathomless  water,  and  a 
sharp  shrill  shriek  of  youthful  agony, 
and  all  was  over  for  him — but  for  me 
— broken  slumbers,  and  a  burning 
brain,  and  a  vision  that  will  not  pass 
from  me,  of  eight  fair  creatures  drown- 
ing.' 

Ere  he  had  concluded,  the  unhappy 
mother  had  leaped  to  her  feet,  had 
stretched  forth  her  hands  over  him, 
and  whh  every  feature  dilated  with  ag- 
ony, gathered  up  her  strength  to  curse 


and  to  confound  him.  '  Oh  !  wretched 
and  contemptible  creature,'  she  said, 
'were  1  a  man  as  I  am  but  a  feeble 
woman,  I  would  tread  thee  as  dust 
aneath  my  feet,  for  thou  art  unworthy 
to  live.  God  gave  thee  his  own  form, 
and  gave  thee  hands  to  save,  not  to  de- 
stroy his  fairest  handiworks  ;  but  what 
heart,  save  thine,  could  have  resisted 
a  cry  for  mercy  from  one  so  fair  and  so 
innocent  ?  Depart  from  my  presence 
— crawl — for  thou  art  unworthy  to 
walk  like  man — crawl  as  the  reptiles 
do,  and  let  the  hills  cover  thee,  or  the 
deeps  devour  thee  ;  for  who  can  wish 
thy  base  existence  prolonged.  The 
mother  is  unblest  that  bare  tliee,  and 
hapless  is  he  who  owns  thy  name. 
Hereafter  shall  men  scorn  to  count  kin- 
dred with  thee.  Thou  hast  no  brother 
to  feel  a  brother's  shame,  no  sister  to 
feel  for  thee  a  sister's  sorrow — no  kins- 
man to  mourn  for  the  reproach  of  kind- 
red blood.  Cursed  be  she  who  would 
bear  for  thee  the  sacred  name  of  wife. 
Seven  sons  would  I  behold — and  1  saw 
one, — wae's  me  ! — dragged  from  the 
bottom  of  that  fatal  lake;  see  them 
borne  over  ray  threshold  with  their 
long  hanks  of  fair  hair  wetting  the 
pavement,  as  the  lovely  locks  of  my 
sweet  boy  did  ;  and  stretch  their  lily 
limbs  in  linen  which  my  own  hands 
had  spun  for  their  bridal  sheets,  even 
as  1  stretched  my  own  blessed  child, — 
rather  than  be  the  mother  of  such  a 
wretch  as  thou  !'  From  this  fearful 
malediction,  the  delirious  youth  sought 
not  to  escape  ;  he  threw  himself  with 
his  face  to  the  earth,  spread  out  his 
hands  on  the  turf,  and  renewed  his  sob- 
bings and  his  moans,  while  the  sorrowful 
mother  returned  to  a  cheerless  home 
and  an  empty  fireside. 

Such  was  her  fearful  dream ;  and 
such  was  its  slow,  but  sure  and  unhap- 
py fulfilment.  She  did  not  long  sur- 
vive the  desolation  of  her  house.  Her 
footsteps  were  too  frequent  by  the  lake, 
and  by  the  grave  of  her  husband  and 
child,  for  the  peace  of  her  spirit ;  she 
faded,  and  sank  away  ;  and  now  the 
churchyard  grass  grows  green  and  long 
above  her.  Old  people  stop  by  her 
grave,  and  relate  with  a  low  voice,  and 
many  a  sigh,  her  sad  and  remarkable 
^itorv.     But  ffia.ss  will  never  rrow  over 
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the  body  of  Benjie  Spedlands.  He 
was  shunned  by  the  old,  and  loathed 
by  the  young  ;  and  the  selfish  cruelty 
of  his  nature  met  with  the  singular  pun- 
ishment of  a  mental  alienation,  dead  to 
all  other  feeling,  save  that  of  agony  for 
the  death  of  the  eight  children.  He 
wandered  into  all  lonesome  places,  and 
sought  to  escape  from  the  company  of 
all  living  things.  His  favourite  seat 
was  on  a  little  hill  top  which  overlooks 
the  head  of  the  Ladye's  Lowe.  There 
he  sat  watching  the  water,  with  an  in- 
tensity of  gaze  which  nothing  could  in- 
terrupt. Sometimes  he  was  observed 
to  descend  with  the  swiftness  of  a  bird 
in  its  flight,  and  dash  into  the  lake,  and 
snatch  and  struggle  in  the  water  like 
one  saving  a  creature  from  drowning. 


One  winter  evening,  a  twelvemonth 
from  the  day  of  the  fatal  catastrophe  on 
the  lake,  he  was  seen  to  run  round  its 
bank  like  one  in  agony,  stretching  out 
his  hands,  and  shouting  to  something 
he  imagined  he  saw  in  the  water.  The 
night  grew  dark  and  stormy — the 
sleet  fell,  and  thick  hail  came,  and  the 
winds  augmented.  Still  his  voice  was 
heard  at  times  far  shriller  than  the  tem- 
pest— old  men  shuddered  at  the  sound  ; 
about  midnight  it  ceased,  and  was  nev- 
er heard  more.  His  hat  was  found 
floating  by  the  side  of  the  water,  but 
he  was  never  more  seen  nor  heard  of — 
his  death-lights,  glimmering  for  a  sea- 
son on  the  lake,  told  to  many  that  he 
had  found,  perhaps  sought,  a  grave  in 
the  deepest  part  of  the  Ladye's  Lowe." 


EAIfLY    TKAVEL1.!:KS"-M(  C<il'KT. 

AVlieiein  1  spoke  of  most  disastrous  chances,— 
The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  h«ads 
Do  grow  beneath  tlieir  shoulders. 


A  GOOD  deal  of  amusement  is,  in 
my  opinion,  dei'ived  from  the  pe- 
rusal of  old  books  of  travels.  To  mark 
the  surprise  which  attended  the  first 
discovery  of  places  and  objects  which 
habit  has  familiarized  ;  and  to  observe 
the  web  of  deceit  in  which  the  traveller 
often  involves  his  narrative,  either 
through  vanity,  or  a  desire  to  levy  a 
tax  upon  the  simplicity  of  his  readers, 
are  productive  of  no  small  entertain- 
ment. 

The  reproach  of  credulity  and  false- 
hood which  attaches  to  early  travellers, 
iiowever  just  in  most  cases,  should  not 
always  dispose  us  to  discredit  what 
they  report  merely  because  it  may  not 
have  been  confirmed  by  later  authori- 
ties. No  traveller  has  laboured  under 
a  greater  share  of  this  reproach  than 
Marco  Polo ;  yet  some  of  his  fables 
have  been  discovered  to  be  facts,  with 
a  little  colouring  and  exaggeration, 
which  clrcun, stances  might  well  be  con- 
sidered to  excuse.  A  correspondent 
in  your  journal  has  referred  to  the  fab- 
rications met  with  in  Tavernier's  Trav- 
els, where  the  author  states  he  was  as- 
sured in  India,  that  "  sugar  kept  for 


thirty  years  became  poison."  Perhaps 
it  may  mitigate  that  gentleman's  cen- 
sure to  state,  that  the  traveller's  infor- 
mant very  probably  spoke  not  of  the 
article  extracted  from  the  sugar  cane, 
but  the  concrete  saccharine  substance 
found  in  the  bamboo.  Humboldt  says 
that  the  juice  of  the  bamboo-cane  in 
South  America  (Tabasheer,  as  it  is 
termed)  kept  for  five  months,  exhales 
a  strong  fetid  animal  smell ;  and  Dr. 
Russel  observed  the  same  property  irl 
the  salt  of  the  Asiatic  bamboo;  and  it 
may  acquire,  by  longer  keeping,  a  pu- 
trescent quality  equal  in  efiect  to  strong 
poison. 

These  remarks  may  serve  as  preface 
to  the  account  of  the  travels  and  voy- 
ages of  John  Mocquet.  The  narrative 
of  this  traveller  is  so  exquisite  a  speci- 
men of  the  style  called  the  marvellous, 
that,  were  not  the  details  oftentimes 
outrageously  indecent,  its  largest  por- 
tion would  fall  under  the  first  division 
mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  my  letter, 
namely,  the  amusing.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, in  extenuation  of  his  want 
of  sincerity,  that  John  Mocquet  was 
not  only  a  traveller,  but  a  courtier  and 
a  Frenchman.     He  was  "  keeper  of 
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the  cabinet  of  rarities"  at  the  Thuille- 
ries  to  King  Henry  the  Great.  In  re- 
lating his  voyages,  one  circumstance  is 
remarkable,  namely,  the  lawless  pro- 
ceedings on  that  element  ;  piratical 
cruisers,  chiefly  of  the  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish, seem  to  have  swarmed  every 
where. 

Arriving  in  South  America,  he  went 
ashore  in  the  "  land  of  Yapoco," 
where  he  beheld  the  Indians  strike  fire 
with  two  pieces  of  wood  ;  he  describes 
their  hammocks,  or  hanging  beds,  and 
the  wine,  "  or  drink  of  fruits  which  in- 
ebriates like  beer  or  citre,  made  by 
chawing  a  certain  root,  and  boiling  it." 
They  "  do  not  love  melancholy  and 
green  persons  ;  and  if  you  make  sport 
of  them  it  must  be  in  laughing.  They 
are  very  hardy  and  warlike,  courteous 
and  liberal,  and  have  cheerful  looks. 
The  Caribes  are  not  so,  for  they  would 
give  us,  as  the  saying  is,  not  so  much 
as  a  potatte  (potato) ;  this  is  a  root  like 
a  turnip,  but  longer,  and  of  a  red  and 
yellow  colour  :  it  is  of  a  very  good  taste, 
and  they  eat  it  boiled  or  roasted  ;  but 
if  often  eat  of,  it  is  very  disrehshing  and 
windy." 

He  describes  the  cassava  or  cassada 
bread  very  accurately.  Of  the  cere- 
monies used  in  inducting  the  chiefs  of 
Yacopo  into  office,  he  gives  a  whimsi- 
cal account.  A  man  designed  for  chief 
or  captain  is  belaboured  with  a  great 
switch,  "  so  that  the  body  is  all  over 
black  and  bloody,  and  blisters  rise  as 
high  as  one's  finger  ;"  then  he  is  broil- 
ed over  a  fire  until  he  swoons  away 
with  the  heat  and  smoke  :  he  is  brought 
to  himself  by  "  plenty  of  water  being 
cast  upon  him,"  and  is  then  qualified 
to  eat  Jlesh.  Some  time  after  he  un- 
dergoes another  process  of  belabouring, 
&c.  which  fits  him  to  eat  fish,  and  he 
is  admitted  forthwith  to  office.  Moc- 
quet  speaks  here  of  an  Indian,  "  son 
of  the  King  of  Trinidad,"  who  served 
them  for  interpreter,as  having  been  car- 
ried off"  "through  subtillty,"  by  anEng- 
lishman,  named  "  Millord-Ralle,"  pro- 
bably no  other  than  the  renowned  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh. 

In  his  intercourse  with  the  Moors  in 
Morocco,  he  became  acquainted  with 
an  alcayde,  named  Abdassis,  who  com- 
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plained  of  the  conduct  of  the  King  of 
Morocco,  JMuley  Boufairs,  who  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  either  cruel  or 
lascivious,  but  "  all  his  delight  was  in 
comer  couscoussoiis  anquam,  that  is," 
he  says,  "  in  eating  of  a  certain  con- 
fection made  up  into  sugar  plums." 
His  sweet  palate  lost  him  his  kingdom  : 
he  was  deposed  in  the  montli  of  No- 
vember, 1606,  "  according  as  our  Nos- 
ter-dames  had  predicted  his  centuries, 
as  I  have  been  shewed  since." 

Mocquet  arrived  at  Goa  in  May, 
1609,  and  the  first  wonder  he  saw  there 
was  "  a  bird  no  bigger  than  a  linnet, 
which  never  stirred  from  the  sea,  and 
never  went  on  land  ;  but  when  the  fe- 
male laid  her  eggs,  she  mounts  up  out 
of  sight,  and  so  lays  her  eggs  one  at  a 
time,  as  she  mounts  up  ;  after,  this  egg 
comes  down  tossing  in  the  air,  which  is 
very  hot  in  that  country  :  before  it  falls 
into  the  sea  'tis  hatch'd  ;  after  which 
the  sea  noiirisheth  it;  which,"  he  ob- 
serves, "  I  found  to  be  wonderful  and 
rare  in  nature."  He  speaks  of  the  cus- 
tom of  the  women  of  India  burning 
themselves  with  their  dead  husbands' 
bodies  ;  but  he  cannot  relate  the  fact 
without  the  following  appendage  : — 
"  'Tis  remarkable  that  the  body  of  the 
woman  hath  such  an  oyley  property, 
than  one  body  will  serve  like  oil  or 
grease  to  consume  the  bodies  of  five  or 
six  men."  This  will  perhaps  afford  a 
clue  to  discovering  the  origin  of  the 
practice. 

The  manners  of  the  Portuguese  he 
represents  as  scandalous  ;  and  if  half 
what  he  reports  of  them  be  true,  the 
natives  of  India  have  ample  cause  to 
bless  the  change  which  has  placed  them 
under  the  mild  dominion  of  the  British. 
Their  cruelties  and  enormities  of  every 
kind  provoked  to  resentment  all  the 
nations  from  Arabia  to  Japan,  and, 
when  opportunity  offered,  to  retalia- 
tion. "  The  King  of  Siam,"  Mocquet 
says,  "  when  he  can  catch  any  Portu- 
gal, puts  them  stark  naked  in  frying 
pans  of  copper  upon  the  fire,  and  thus 
roasts  them  by  little  and  little." 

He  relates  among  other  stories  res- 
pecting the  kingdom  of  Siam,  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  of  a  famine  in  the 
kingdom  of  Pegu,  next  to  that  of  Siam, 
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"where  Bad    happened    some    years 
since  the  most,  strange  and  prodigious 
thing  in  the  world  ;  some  sorcerers  and 
witches  so  ordered  the  matter  with  the 
King  of  Pegu,  that  he  took  such  a  ha- 
tred against  his  subjects,that  he  was  re- 
solved utterly  to  root  out  and  extirpate 
them  ;  to  bring  this  to  pass,  he  express- 
ly  commanded  that  none  on  pain  of 
death  should  either  plough  or  sow  the 
land  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  years. 
The  ground  having  thus  continued  to 
be  uncultivated  for  some  years,  without 
reaping  any  thing,   there  fell  out  such 
scarcity   and  necessity  amongst  these 
poor  people  of  Pegu,  that  having  con- 
sumed all  their  victuals  and  all  other 
things  fit  to  be  eaten,  they  were  forced, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Anthropopha- 
ges,  to  eat  one  another ;  and,  what  was 
most  prodigious  and  terrible,  and  never 
before  heard  of,  to  keep  public  sham- 
bles of  the  flesh  of  those  they  could 
catch    about  the  fields,  the  strongest 
killing  and  massacring  their  compan- 
ions to  have  a  share  of  them  ;  inso- 
much that  they  went  to  hunt  after  men 
as  some  savage  beasts,  and  made  par- 
ties and  assemblies  for  this  end.     Dur- 
ing this  horrible  famine,  the  people  of 
the  kingdoms  round  about  being  adver- 
tised of  this  extream  necessity,  equip- 
ped  a  quantity  of  vessels  laden  with 
rice,  &c.  which  they  brought  to  Pegu, 
and  sold  it  there  for  what  they  pleased  : 
amongst  the  rest  there  was  a  merchant 
of  Goa,  who  arriving  there  with  a  boat 
laden  with  rice,  as  he  went  from  house 
to  house  to  put  oflf  his  merchandize, 
taking  for  payment  money,  slaves,  or 
other  things  they  could  give  him  ;  he 
happened  upon  a  house  where  they  had 
not  wherewithal  to  buy  so  much  as  a 
measure  of  rice,  and  yet  ready  to  die 
with  rage  and  hunger,  but  they  shewed 
this  merchant  an  exceedingly  beautiful 
woman,  whom  her  brethren  and  sisters 
had  a  mind  to  sell  for  a  slave  for  cer- 
tain  measures  of  rice ;  the  merchant 
oflfered  two  measures,  or  bushels,  and 
they  would  have  three,  remonstrating, 
that  if  they  killed  this  girl,  the  flesh 
would  last   them   and    nourish    them 
much   longer  than   his  rice ;    at  last, 
when  they  could  not  agree,  the  mer- 
chant went  his  way,  but  no  sooner  was 
he  gone,  than  they  killed  this  young 


woman,  and  cut  her  to  pieces  :  but  the 
merchant  being  not  a  little  enamoured 
with  this  maid,  and  besides  having 
compassion  on  her,  soon  returned  a- 
gain  to  give  them  what  they  demand- 
ed ;  but  be  was  mightily  astonished 
and  sorry  when  they  shewed  him  the 
young  woman  in  pieces,telling  him  that 
not  thinking  he  would  return,  they  did 
it  to  satisfie  hunger.  Suclv  was  the 
end  of  this  Peguan  damsel ;  and  many 
others  had  the  same  fate." 

Speaking  afterwards  of  China,  he 
says,  that  at  Canton,  "  one  of  the 
greatest  cities  in  all  China,  where  they 
go  through  a  great  river,  much  bigger 
than  the  Sene  at  Roan,  and  is  joyned 
with  the  sea,"  are  three  or  four  thous- 
and boats,  wherein  a  great  number  of 
birds  of  the  river  retire,  leaving  them  in 
the  morning  to  go  into  the  fields. 
"  When  night  comes,  the  Chinese 
sound  a  little  horn,  which  is  heard  at  a 
great  distance,  and  then  these  ducks 
return  every  one  to  his  boat,  where 
they  have  their  nests,  and  hatch  their 
young  ones."  He  adds,  "  a  man  who 
shall  have  a  boat  garnished  with  these 
ducks  is  rich."  I  have  no  doubt  that 
these  ducks,  which  the  traveller  suppo- 
sed to  be  intended  to  "  rost  for  sale," 
were  the  fishing  cormorants  (Pelicanus 
simensts,)  which  are  employed  in  great 
numbers  in  China,  and  trained  to  dive 
for  fish.  These  birds,  not  much  larger 
than  the  common  duck,  seize  and  hold 
fast  fishes  equal  to  their  own  weight. 
Several  thousand  boats  and  bamboo 
rafts  were  observed  to  be  occupied  in 
this  mode  of  fishing,  by  Lord  Macart- 
ney's suite. 

The  mention  of  roast  ducks  seems 
to  have  reminded  the  traveller  of  an 
instance  of  the  "  guile  and  deceits  of 
the  Chineses  :" — "  A  Portugal  told  roe 
at  Goa,  that  going  from  Macao  to  Can- 
ton he  had  been  cozened  after  this 
manner  ;  for  having  bought  a  roasted 
duck  at  a  cook's  shop,  seeing  it  look 
well,  and  appearing  to  be  very  fat,  he 
carried  it  with  him  on  board  his  vessel 
to  eat  it ;  but  when  he  had  put  his 
knife  upon  it  to  cut  it  up,  he  found 
nothing  but  the  skin  which  was  upon 
some  paper,  ingeniously  fitted  up  with 
little  sticks,  which  made  the  body  of 
the  duck."     They  also  made,  it  seems 
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*'  gammons  of  hogs  for  sale  to  those 
who  belong  to  the  sea,  especially  the 
Portugals,"  filled  with  black  earth,  and 
rubbed  over  with  fat,  so  that  it  seemed 
the  flesh  itself ;  selling  it  by  weight. 
Some  of  the  tricks  of  these  people  up- 
on the  Portuguese  were  fairly  deserved. 
An  instance  I  shall  insert,  not  only  for 
the  ingenuity  of  the  contrivance,  but 
on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  that 
wlii"ii  Shakspeare  has  employed  to 
punish  that  amusing  compound  of  fat, 
fun,  and  wickedness,  Sir  John  Falstaff. 
"  In  the  Isle  of  Macao,  where  the 
Chineses  and  Portugals  inhabit  togeth- 
er, there  was  a  Portugal  merchant  very 
rich,  who  being  in  love  with  a  Chineses 
woman  that  was  married,  used  all  the 
solicitation  and  courtship  he  could  to 
oblige  her  to  condescend  to  his  will, 
but  not  being  able  to  bring  his  designs 
to  pass,  he  continued  to  importune  her, 
insomuch  that  she  declared  it  all  to  her 
husband,  who  prudently  told  her  that 
she  should  permit  him  to  come  at  an 
hour  appointed,  and  that  he  would 
make  shew  of  going  abroad,  and  then 
presently  return  and  would  knock  at 
the  door.  Having  thus  agreed  betwixt 
them,  it  was  put  in  execution,  and  the 
Portugal  had  assignation  of  the  lady, 
who  failed  not  to  come  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, not  a  little  joyful  of  this  good 
fortune  at  last ;  but  no  sooner  was  our 


gentleman  entered  the  house,  the  door 
shut,  than  the  husband  knacks  at  the 
door,  at  which  the  good  wile,  seeming 
to  be  mightily  astonished,  prayed  the 
Portugal  to  hide  himself  in  an  open  tub 
of  fjourcelain  fat,  and  having  caused 
him  to  enter  therein,  and  locked  it  fast, 
opened  the  door  to  her  husband,  who 
without  making  shew  of  knowing  any 
thing,  let  him  there  soak  till  the  next 
morning,  when  he  ordered  this  tub  to 
be  carried  to  the  market,  or  lainan,  as 
they  call  it,  saying  that  there  was  some 
of  the  finest  sort  of  porcelain,  therein 
to  sell,  and  that  there  were  so  many 
courges  or  dozen,  and  carried  a  sample 
thereof  in  his  hand.  When  he  had 
agreed  with  some  one  for  the  price, 
they  opened  the  fat  ;  and  then  appear- 
ed the  poor  Portugal,  ashamed  and  al- 
most starved,  and  every  one  mightily 
astonished  to  see  him  there  in  that  con- 
dition, and  the  Chinese  himself  pre- 
tending great  wonder,  and  the  Portugal 
had  his  belly  full  of  jearing  and  hissing 
at." 

With  regard  to  the  want  of  success 
attending  the  religious  missions  of  the 
Portuguese,  Mocquet  says,  "  I  have 
found  out  in  the  Indies,  that  the  whore- 
doms,ambition,  avarice,and  greedinesse 
of  the  Portugals  has  been  one  of  the 
chiefest  causes  why  the  Indians  become 
not  Christians  so  easily." 
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/^NE  of  the  greatest  faults  commit- 
^~^  ted  by  Napoleon,  on  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  was  that  of  doubting  the 
stability  of  his  reign,and  in  having  pur- 
sued exactly  the  contrary  measures  to 
those  which  were  necessary  for  the 
consolidation  of  his  newly-acquired 
power.  Jealous  and  suspicious,  he 
wished  to  shackle  all  private  opinion, 
to  know  all  secrets,  and  thus  to  render 
one  half  of  his  subjects  spies  upon  the 
other. 

Even  the  profligate  principles  of  Ma- 
chiavel,  shrink  into  nothingness,  when 
contrasted  with  the  institution  of  The 
Imperial  Espionage. 

Placemen  and  characters  of  distinc- 


tion, pamphleteers,  mountebanks,  me- 
chanics and  husbandmen,  were  secret 
members  of  this  association.  In  short, 
every  description  of  people,  and  of  both 
sexes,  from  infancy  to  decrepitude, 
were  comprehended  in  the  list  of  spies. 
Snares  were  set  by  the  supreme  po- 
lice, which  were  very  difficult  to  avoid, 
because  no  one  could  ever  suspect  them. 
A  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes 
whom  Bonaparte  jestingly  called  his 
Cytherian  Cohort,  all  that  was  most 
seductive  in  youth,  beauty,  grace,  and 
pleasing  acquirements,  was  united  and 
trained  in  this  society.  Men  of  enga- 
ging address  and  fascinating  manners, 
and  women  of    superior  beauty  aiic| 
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great  personal  attractions,  most  of  them 
involved  in  debt,  extravagant  in  their 
style  of  living,  and  greed}'  of  money, 
by  whatever  means  acquired,  gladly 
lent  their  aid  without  a  blush,  and  with- 
out remorse,  to  further  the  diabolical 
machinations  of  a  despot,  who  himself 
trembled  in  the  midst  of  his  victims. 
The  following  narrative  will  serve  to 
show  the  manner  in  which  these  nefa- 
rious agents  were  employed  by  the 
government. 

In  the  year  1809,  a  Hollander  was 
preparing  at  Leipsic,  to  publish  a  me- 
morial intended  to  exhibit  in  its  true 
colours  the  extravagant  and  intolerable 
ambition  of  Bonaparte. 

Baron  D ,  who  was  the   first  to 

discover  this  project,  thus  expressed 
himself,  in  a  letter  concerning  it,  which 
he  addressed  to  the  emperor. 

"  The  person  who  has  read  the  man- 
uscript assures  me,  that  he  has  never 
seen  any  thing  better  and  more  forci- 
bl}'  written,  or  supported  by  more  im- 
posing and  ingenuous  arguments.  This 
appeal  to  all  the  crowned  heads  of  Eu- 
rope, is  calculated  to  produce  an  irre- 
sistible conviction  in  every  breast.  It 
is  fraught  with  more  d.  nger  in  its  con- 
sequences, than  any  writing  which  has 
ever  before  appeared  in  any  language, 
against  the  monarch  of  France." 

It  will  readily  be  supposed  that  Bon- 
aparte would  not  fail  immediately  to 
set  all  his  secret  agents  and  emissa- 
ries at  work. — Mons.  de  M ,  who 

was  the  principal  employed  on  this  im- 
portant occasion,  very  soon  succeeded 
in  taking  the  unfortunate  Hollander  in 
the  snare  which  he  had  laid  for  him. 

But  what  was  the  disappointment  of 
the  French  Inquisitors !  They  stripped 
the  unfortunate  Hollander,  searched 
his  clothes,  ransacked  and  broke  in  pie- 
ces his  furniture,  ripped  up  his  beds 
and  even  destroyed  a  plaister  Venus. 
But  after  all,  no  discovery  was  made — 
the  manuscript  could  no  where  be  found. 
Their  rage  and  vexation  exceeded  all 
bounds.  None  but  an  eye-witness 
could  describe  their  violence.  He  was 
roughly  asked  what  had  become  of  the 
manuscript  he  intended  to  publish  ? 

"  I  have  neither  written  nor  intend- 
ed to  publish  any  thing,"  was  the  an- 
swer. 


"  Sir,  you  are  to  know  that  my  gov- 
ernment is  not  to  be  imposed  on.  My 
commission  is  limited  to  ascertain 
whether  poverty  has  compelled  you  to 
write. — If  that  is  the  case,  put  what 
price  you  please  upon  your  work.  I 
have  bills  with  me  to  a  large  amount, 
and  will  immediately  pay  you  the  sura 
you  may  require  for  it." 

"  Your  offers,"  replied  the  imfortu- 
nate  Hollander,  "  are  very  generous, 
and  I  regret  extremely  that  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  accept  of  them.  But  I 
again  declare  to  you  that  I  have  never 
written  any  thing  against  the  French 
government. — Some  one  has  certainly 
deceived  you." 

Mons.  de   M finding  that  he 

was  inflexible,  and  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  bribe  him,  had  him  conducted 
into  France,  where  he  was  thrown  into 
a  Slate  prison  ;  and  I  never  afterwards 
heard  any  thing  more  concerning  this 
unfortunate  Batavian. 

But  where  was  this  dreaded  memo- 
rial ?  by  what  means  had  it  escaped 
the  search  of  these  zealous  agents  of 
the  ministry  ?  This  is  the  explanation  : 

Some  days  before  his  anest,  the  au- 
thor conceived  suspicions  of  a  man  to 
whom,  in  confidence,  he  had  revealed 
his  projects.  Impressed  with  this  be- 
lief, he  deemed  it  the  most  advisable 
measure,  to  confide  his  precious  man- 
uscript to  a  particular  friend  who  usu- 
ally resided  near  Prague,  but  who  hap- 
pened at  this  time,  to  be  in  Leipsick. 

This  circumstance  alone  prevented 
the  discovery  of  the  manuscript  by 

Mons.  de   M and   his   creatures. 

But  the  affair  was  far  from  resting  here. 
The  emperor  was  determined,  at  all 
events,  and  by  any  means,  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  manuscript,  and  the  ob- 
stacles he  met  with  served  only  the 
more  strongly  to  fix  his  determination. 

"  Take  what  measures  you  please — 
the  manuscript  must  be  had."  As  he 
said  this,  he  turned  on  his  heel,  and  ab- 
rubtly  quitted  de  M ,  who,  compel- 
led to  set  all  his  wits  at  work,  immedi- 
ately made  a  second  journey  to  Leip- 
sic. He  visited  the  person  who  had 
betrayed  the  Hollander.  This  wretch 
had  received  only  five  hundred  crowns 
as  the  reward  of  his  treachery.  A 
thousand  had  been   promised  him  in 
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case  of  his  succeeding;  but  the  scheme 
having  failed,  nothing  more  was  to  be 
had. 

Whilst  endeavouring  to  account  for 
the  disappearance  of  the  manuscript, 
they  both  at  length  concluded  that  it 
must  have  been  entrusted  by  the  author 
to  the  care  of  some  confidential  friend. 
"  A  lucky  thought  has  just  struck 
me  ;"  said  the  German.  "  A  tew  days 
before  the  arrest  of  the  Hollander,  an 
intimate  friend  came  to  visit  him — I 
know  that  they  entertain  the  same  sen- 
timents of  the  emperor — T  will  stake 
my  life  that  the  manuscript  is  in  his 
possession." 

This  hint  was  enough  for  the  wily 
agent.  "  Where  is  this  man  to  be 
found  ?"  he  eagerly  inquired.  "  He 
lives  in  the  environs  of  Prague,  in 
Bohemia,  his  name  is  Schulster." 
"  What  is  his  rank  of  life  ?"  "  He  is 
only  a  private  citizen,  but  rich,  a  man 
of  about  forty,  a  little  above  the  com- 
mon size,  but  well  shaped,  he  has  been 
a  widower  about  two  years  ;  and  has 
an  only  child,  a  daughter  about  four 
years  old." 

"  What  are  his  pursuits,  and  his  pre- 
dominant passions  ?" 

"  He  is  fond  of  study,  and  of  the  fine 
arts ;  and  particularly  attached  to 
women." 

"  If  he  is  remarkable  for  his  fond- 
ness for  women,  I  am  sure  of  him,^' 

said  de  M ,  with  exultation.      ''  If 

I  succeed  you  shall  yet  receive  your 
thousand  crowns  ;  in  the  meantime, 
here  are  five  hundred  francs,  as  a  re- 
ward for  this  information." 

De  M immediately  returned  to 

Paris.  Nothing  could  be  more  desire- 
able,  and  nothing  more  easy,  to  a  wid- 
ower in  the  vigour  of  life,  and  strongly 
attached  to  the  fair  sex,  than  to  intro- 
duce him  to  the  acquaintance  of  a 
young  and  beautiful  woman,  possessed 
of  the  most  fascinating  charms  and  ac- 
complishments. His  plan  was  quickly 
conceived,  and  his  measures  immedi- 
ately taken. 

Among  the  nymphs  of  the  Cytheri- 
an  Cohort,  the  young  and  beautiful 
Mademoiselle  D s,  was  particular- 
ly distinguished. 

In  early  youth  she  had  lost  her  par- 
ents,    who    were     very    respectable. 


They  left  her  in  possession  of  a  for- 
tune, which,  had  her  desires  been  mod- 
erate, would  have  been  amply  sufficient 
to  have  satisfied  them  ;  but  an  unre- 
strained passion  for  pleasure  and  ex- 
pensive luxury,  and  an  excessive  love 
of  play,  produced  her  ruin.  Nature 
had  lavished  on  this  female  all  her 
bounties  ;  her  attractions  whether  of 
person,  or  taste,  or  talents,  were  per- 
fectly irresistible.  What  added  great- 
ly to  the  value  and  force  of  her  attrac- 
tions, was  her  seeming  unconsciousness 
of  possessing  them.  To  her  personal 
charms  and  seductive  manners,  was  su- 
peradded an  intimate  knowledge  of  all 
the  intrigues  of  high  life,  and  refined 
society.  To  obtain  the  means  of  grat- 
ifying her  extravagance  and  her  pas- 
sion for  living,  she  became  for  some 
time,  the  mistress  of  a  German  noble- 
man, whose  means  would  not  allow 
him  to  maintain  for  a  long  time  so  ex- 
pensive a  conquest ;  yet  like  a  gallant 
and  honest  lover,  he  determined  she 
should  not  be  left  unprovided  for,  after 
his  abandonment. 

He  therefore  contrived  to  place  her 
at  the  head  of  those  artful  syrens,  who 
had  sold  themselves  to  the  secret  po- 
lice. This  post  was  not  the  least  lu- 
crative in  the  power  of  the  government 
to  bestow. 

As  the  part  to  be  acted  on  the  pres- 
ent occasion,  was  one  which  required 
superior  adroitness,  and  the  exercise  of 
much  skill  and  cunning ;  she  was 
promised  that  her  salary  should  be  in- 
creased to  an  hundred  times  its  stated 
amount,  in  case  she  should  secure  the 
important  manuscript. 

No  person  in  the  world  could  be 
found  better  fitted  for  the   undertaking 

than  Mademoiselle   D s.     Besides 

her  other  accomplishments,  she  posses- 
sed a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Ger- 
man language,  which  she  spoke  with 
great  ease  and  fluency. 

After  receiving  her  instructions  from 

de  M ,  she  took  a  passport  in  the 

name  of  Bridget  Adelaide  Salnier, 
representing  herself  to  be  a  young  wid- 
ow travelling  into  Germany  for  her 
heahh. 

Her  secret  instructions  were  as   fol- 
ws : — 
"  You,  will  immediately  proceed  to 
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Prague,  in  Bohemia.  On  your  arrival, 
you  will  secretly  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  the  residence  of  M.  Schustler,  and 
all  the  information  in  your  power  res- 
pecting him.  Under  the  pretext  of  en- 
joying a  pure  air  necessary  to  your 
health,  you  will  express  a  wish  to  live 
in  the  country,  and  take  your  measures 
so  as  to  obtain  lodgings  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  his  residence.  To  effect  this 
object  you  may  pursue  any  means  in 
your  power — spare  no  expense.  The 
management  of  the  rest  is  left  to  your 
own  sagacity  and  discretion." 

On  her  arrival  at  Prague,  Mademoi- 
selle D s  had  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining all  the  information  she  wished 
for — and  immediately  purchased  a 
house  near  the  residence  of  M.  Schust- 
ler. 

Scarcely  was  the  lovely  spy  estab- 
lished in  the  neighbourhood,  before  an 
opportunity  occurred  to  commence  her 
operations.  Amongst  other  things, 
she  found  out  that  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  going  very  often  to  Prague,  and  she 
took  her  measures  accordingly.  All 
her  domestics  consisted  of  one  man  and 
a  woman.  She  bought  for  her  own 
use,  two  beautiful  horses,  and  iew  riders 
were  more  dexterous  or  more  skilful 
than  herself,  in  all  the  arts  of  horse- 
manship. 

One  day,  when  she  knew  that  M. 
Schustler  was  gone  to  town,  she  mount- 
ed her  horse,  and  accompanied  by  her 
servant,  set  out  with  a  view  of  meeting 
her  neighbour,  as  he  should  be  return- 
ing home.  As  she  descried  him  at  a 
distance,  pretending  to  be  overcome 
with  the  heat  of  the  weather,  she  alight- 
ed, and  reclined  on  the  grassy  turf  by 
the  road  side,  with  the  bridle  of  her 
horse  dangling  on  her  arm,  and  her 
veil  artfully  drawn  over  her  face.  As 
if  alarmed  at  the  noise  of  the  approach- 
ing carriage,  she  suddenly  sprung  up 
like  one  terrified  by  some  unexpected 
danger.  Her  horse  was  actually  af- 
frighted ;  and  started  back  some  pa- 
ces, when  the  gallant  M.  Schustler, 
alarmed  for  the  lady,  threvv  himself 
from  his  carriage  and  ran  to  her  assist- 
ance. At  this  moment  tlve  fair  en- 
chantress withdrew  her  veil,  and  dis- 
played to  the  wondering  eyes  of  the 
Gernjan,  the  most  captivating  icharms. 


At  the  sight  of  so  nauch  beauty,  Jie 
gazed  in  silent  admiration.  For  some 
moments  he  was  unable  to  speak.  At 
length  recovering  from  his  surprise — 
"  Pardon  me,  Madam,"  said  he,  "  if  I 
have  undesignedly  disturbed  your  re- 
pose, I  should  regret  the  accident  most 
sincerely,  had  it  not  afforded  me  the 
opportunity  of  beholding  your  charms, 
than  which,  heaven  itseli  li.is  never 
produced  any  thing  more  lovciy." 

"  What  you  eall  disturbing  my  re- 
pose," said  the  fascinating  beauty,  '*  is 
of  no  sort  of  consequence.  As  to  the 
very  civil  expressions  you  have  been 
pleased  to  use,  permit  me  to  observe 
that  you  are  still  young,  and  that  I  very 
well  know  how  to  estimate  them." 

As  she  said  this,  she  very  gracefully 
remounted  her  horse.  The  German, 
afraid  of  losing  sight  of  her,  seized  the 
reins  of  her  horse,  and  exclaimed  : — 

"  Why  will  you  be  so  cruel,  as  thus 
suddenly  to  deprive  me  of  the  pleasure 
of  gazing  on  your  charms  ?  If  my  in- 
trusion is  disagreeable  to  you,  I  will  in- 
stantly withdraw,  but  if  you  are  not  re- 
luctant to  oblige  me,  have  the  goodness 
to  inform  me  who  is  the  angel  whom  I 
have  the  honour  of  addressing." 

"  The  real  gentleman,"  she  replied, 
"  can  never  permit  himself  in  any  way 
to  offend  an  unprotected  female.  It  is 
very  natural  you  should  wish  to  know 
who  I  am.  Know  then,  sir,  that  I  am 
a  French  widow,  who  have  occupied 
for  the  last  two  days  a  mansion  in  this 
neighbourhood," 

"  What,  Madam  !  are  you  then  the 
purchaser  of  Mons.  J 's  house  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  that  is  the  name  of  the 
person  from  whom  I  bought  it." 

"  Thank  heaven !  we  are  near 
neighbours.  From  my  window  I  can 
enjoy  the  view  of  your  residence.  How 
unfortunate.  Madam,  that  I  have  not 
yet  had  the  happiness  to  visit  you  !" 

"  In  truth.  Sir,"  she  replied,  with  a 
fascinating  smile,  "  the  loss  of  time  is 
not  a  matter  of  regret  to  either  of  us — 
for  my  house  is  hardly  yet  furnished. 
But  I  will  candidly  confess  that  as, 
in  a  country  residence,  nothing  is  so  de- 
sirable as  respectable  society,  and  good 
neighbours,  I  am  gratified  by  the  hope 
of  becoming  better  acquainted  with 
you."    She  then  saluted  her  enraptured 
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victim  with  an  enchanting  smile,  and 
disappeared. 

M.  Schustler  was  in  a  transport  of 
joy.  He  was  half  frantic  with  the  ex- 
cess of  pleasure  this  accident  had  af- 
forded him,  and  his  confident  anticipa- 
tions of  the  future  happiness  he  sliould 
enjoy  in  the  society  of  the  lovely  Saul- 
nier.  This  was  the  name  contained  in 
her  passport,  and  under  this  assumed 
appellation,  she  was  destined  in  a  short 
time  to  make  dreadful  ravages  in  the 
heart  of  the  unsuspecting  M.  Schustler. 

Early  the  next  day,  he  paid  a  visit  to 
his  captivating  neighbour.  On  seeing 
him  leave  his  house,  she  placed  herself 
at  her  piano,  resolved  to  make  use  of 
every  stratagem,  and  all  the  means  of 
seduction,  to  secure  her  prey. 

"  Madam,"  said  he  on  entering,  "  I 
have  once  already  disturbed  your  slum- 
bers ;  do  not  suffer  me  now  to  interrupt 
your  amusements.  Yesterday,  I  was 
charmed  with  your  beauty,  and  now 
the  delightful  tones  I  hear  thrill  nie 
with  ecstasy." 

"Have  done  with  your  flattery,neigh- 
bour,the  manners  of  the  country  should 
be  simple  as  nature,  whose  images  they 
should  always  reflect." 

"  Nay,  madam,  do  not  mistake  my 
honesty  for  deceit — my  soul  is  unsullied 
by  artifice  or  falsehood.  I  always 
frankly  speak  what  I  think,  without 
any  disguise  ;  and  therefore  I  cannot 
now  refrain  from  expressing  the  feel- 
ings of  my  heart.  A  few  words  more, 
and  you  shall  judge  whether  an  impos- 
tor would  have  acted  as  I  have  done. 
Scarcely  four  and  twenty  hours  have 
passed  since  I  first  beheld  you  ;  and  if 
any  cause  whatever  should  compel  me 
to  relinquish  the  favourable  sentiments 
whh  which  you  have  inspired  me, 
I  hardly  know  whether  I  should  have 
fortitude  enough  to  survive  the  disap- 
pointment. And  yet  I  am  a  father — 
yes !  I  am  a  tender  and  affectionate 
father.  As  he  said  this,  tears  gushed 
from  his  eyes.  Madame  Saulnier,  who 
was  resting  on  her  piano,  experienced 
a  feeling  which  was  undefinable  ;  for 
till  now  her  heart  had  been  a  stran- 
ger to  such  emotions.  In  her  pertur- 
bation, she  knew  not  how  to  reply. 
The  language  she  had  heard,  and  the 
unaffected  sincerity  with  which  it  wa« 


uttered,  produced  an  agitation  in  her 
bosom  which  it  had  never  felt  before. 
Her  eyes  were  intently  fixed  on  Mons. 
Schustler.  Never  had  she  seen  a  man 
whom  she  so  much  admired.  Her 
heart  already  confessed  him  the  most 
engaging,  and  the  most  accomplished 
of  his  sex. 

"  Come,  sir,"  said  she,  in  a  tone  of 
captivating  sweetness,  "  you  shall  re- 
main and  breakfast  with  me — you  have 
delighted  me  to  an  excess,  amounting 
almost  to  pain.  How  much  do  I  re- 
gret that  our  acquaintance  had  not  been 
formed  at  an  earlier  period  !" 

Encouraged  by  these  tender  expres- 
sions, JM.  Schustler  replied — "  Lovely 
Saulnier  !  the  passion  I  feel  for  you 
needs  not  to  boast  of  its  duration — it  is 
enough  that  it  is  irresistibly  and  for 
ever  fixed  in  my  bosom." 

During  breakfast,  the  conversation 
turned  on  the  delights  of  friendship. 
On  taking  his  leave  M.  Schustler  said 
to  her — "  If  you  are  not  displeased 
with  the  acquaintance  of  ohe  who  feels 
for  you  more  than  a  common  interest,  I 
will  presume,  madam,  to  solicit  the 
happiness  of  receiving  you  at  my  house, 
at  this  hour  to  morrow." 

"  Your  invitation,  sir,  is  so  flatter- 
ing, and  its  manner  so  persuasive  that  I 
cannot  refuse  to  accept  it." 

Left  alone  to  herself,  Madame  Saul- 
nier began  to  examine  the  state  of  her 
heart,  as  regarded  her  new  lover.  She 
did  not  pretend  to  resist  or  to  dissemble 
her  feelings.  She  often  said  to  herself, 
as  she  has  since  acknowledged — "  I 
came  hither  as  a  treacherous  seducer, 
andlo!  1  am  myself  seduced.^'  The 
change  she  underwent  in  consequence 
of  her  new  attachment,  was  no  less  sin- 
cere and  permanent,  ihan  it  was  sud- 
den. She  became  ashamed  of  the  part 
she  had  been  bribed  to  act,  and  of  the 
odious  commission  with  which  she  was 
charged.  "  T  wish  to  be  contented  with 
myself— I  will  not,  therefore,  consent 
to  be  the  instrument  of  deceiving  this 
generous  and  noble-minded  man.  I 
will  to-morrow,  disclose  to  him,  who 
lam,  and  what  I  have  heen.^' 

She  was  received  by  xMons.  Schust- 
ler,as  if  she  had  been  an  angel  sent  from 
heaven.  He  presented  to  her  his 
young  daughter,  and   rapturously  ex- 
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claimed  :  '•  Behold,  madam,  the  child, 
which  before  I  had  seen  you,  was  to 
me  the  dearest  object  on  earth. — Here- 
after, when  I  see  you  together,  I  shall 
consider  that  in  you,  all  the  blessings  of 
this  world  are  united."  Madame  Saul- 
nier  overwhelmed  the  child  with  ca- 
resses. It  may  be  supposed  they  were 
sincere,  for  she  fondly  imagined  in  the 
delirium  of  her  feelings,  that  she  was 
lavishing  them  on  the  father.  She 
had  fully  resolved  to  open  her  whole 
heart  to  her  amiable  neighbour  in  the 
evening — but  when  the  moment  arriv- 
ed, her  heart  failed  her.  In  one  of  her 
letters  to  Paris,  she  thus  expresses  her- 
self. "  In  the  absence  of  M.  Schustler, 
I  feel  the  courage  and  intrepidity  of  a 
lion,  as  if  I  could  freely  disclose  to  him 
all  my  failings  and  all  my  various  in- 
trigues— but  in  his  presence,  I  am  no 
longer  the  same  creature — my  forti- 
tude forsakes  me — and  I  am  unable  to 
think  of  anything  but  himself.'' 

For  two  long  months,  did  our  lovers 
remain  in  this  perplexing  state  of  un- 
certainty. At  length  the  importunity 
of  Mr.  Scliustler,  produced  an  eclair- 
cissement  to  this  distressing  dilemma. — 
One  day,  after  dinner,  having  expres- 
sed to  her  in  the  most  animated  terms, 
the  sincerity  of  his  passion  he  continued, 

"  If  my  lovely  friend  be  as  free  as 
myself — if  her  heart  own  no  engage- 
ment— and  if  my  person  and  fortune 
are  not  despised — let  her  frankly  avow 
her  sentiments.  If  they  be  propitious 
to  my  wishes,  she  shall  in  two  days  be- 
come my  wife,  the  mother  of  my  child, 
and  the  autlxor  of  my  happiness." 

"  Before  I  reply  to  your  generous 
and  honourable  proposal,  permit  me, 
mv  dear  friend,  to  unfold  to  you  my 
whole  heart — Are  you  not  afraid  of  re- 
gretting your  choice  ?  Do  you  know 
who  I  am  ?" 

"  Hold,  madam  ;  only  suffer  me  to 
ask  if  you  are  free  from  any  engage- 
nient." 

"  Most  assuredly  I  am  ;  as  free  as 
the  winds." 

"  Have  you  no  dislike  to  my  per- 
son ?  May  not  ray  young  daughter  ap- 
pear to  you  a  troublesome  charge  ?" 

"  Your  daughter  a  charge ;  I  will  be 
to  her  the  most  affectionate  of  mothers. 
And  as  for  you,  my  dear  Schustler,  I 


will  no  longer  pretend  to  conceal  my 
sentiments.  I  candidly  confess  that  f 
love  you." 

"  And  I,"  rapturously  exclaimed  the 
transported  lover,  "  1  adore,  I  idolize 
you.  In  the  mean  time,  I  want  no 
further  confessions,  no  more  acknowl- 
edgments. If  what  you  are  about  to 
say  is  intended  to  recommend  yourself 
to  my  esteem,  you  may  spare  yourself 
the  trouble — nothing  can  make  me  love 
you  more  sincerely  than  I  now  do — if 
on  the  contrary  you  have  been  guilty  of 
indiscretions,  it  will  be  useless  for  me 
now  to  know  them.  Nothing  can  les- 
sen the  ardent  passion  I  feel  for  you. — 
Thou  lovely  object  of  all  my  wishes — 
I  desired  only  the  confession  of  one  se- 
cret— that  most  precious  one  has  es- 
caped you.     I  am  satisfied." 

Eight  days  after  this,  she  received 
the  hand  of  M.  Schustler,  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar.  The  commission  with  which 
she  had  been  charged  by  the  French 
goverment,  remained  as  yet  unexecuted. 
She  spoke  of  the  author  of  the  manu- 
script, and  of  his  arrest,  as  of  a  circum- 
stance which  had  come  to  her  knowl- 
edge by  mere  accident. 

"  What !"  said  her  husband, — "have 
you  then  heard  of  my  friend's  misfor- 
tune !  I  too  was  exposed  to  the  most 
imminent  danger,  by  that  cursed  busi- 
ness. It  was  to  me  he  confided  the 
fatal  manuscript  only  a  few  days  before 
his  arrest,  but  on  the  first  intimation  of 
his  seizure,I  committed  it  to  the  flames." 

His  wife  made  no  further  inquiries — 
she  immediately  wrote  to  the  principal 
agent  concerned  in  her  mission,  ac- 
quainting him  with  the  circumstances, 
and  assuring  him  that  his  imperial  maj- 
esty might  make  himself  perfectly  easy 
in  reo-ard  to  this  affair — she  had  then 
ascertained  that  the  memorial  had  been 
destroyed,  and  the  emperor  had  noth- 
ing to  fear. 

Under  various  pretences,  she  excused 
herself  to  her  employers  for  not  return- 
ing to  France;  having  found,  as  she 
said,  in  Bohemia  a  degree  of  happiness 
which  her  own  country  could  not  af- 
ford her. 

Her  confidential  friend  in  Paris,  who 
is  now  bhnd,  and  residing  with  her, 
was  directed  to  dispose  of  all  the  effects 
of  Madame  Schustler  ;  and  she  execu- 
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ted  her  orders  with  fideUty.  It  was 
from  this  friend  that  most  of  the  partic- 
ulars of  this  singular  adventure  have 
been  obtained. 

Thus  was  happily  terminated  an  af- 
fair, comenced  under  auspices  not  the 
most  favourable  to  the  parties  concern- 
ed— and  thus,a  lovely  and  accomplish- 
ed woman,  who  had  long  regretted  her 
aberrations  from  the  paths  of  virtue, 
was  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  res- 
pect and  happiness. 

Yet  it  makes  one  shudder  to  think 
how  ruinous  might  have  been  the  con- 


sequences. To  introduce  a  woman,  of 
whose  life  and  character  he  knew  noth- 
ing, to  be  the  partner  of  his  home  and 
fortunes,  was  highly  culpable  ;  espe- 
cially as  she  was  to  act  as  mother  to  a 
beloved  child.  The  choice  of  a  hus- 
band or  wife  is  the  most  serious  cir- 
cumstance of  our  lives  :  the  blindness 
of  passion  often  renders  us  wretched 
to  the  end  of  our  days,  when  we  per- 
haps, leave  a  numerous  offspring  still 
suffering  under  the  calamities  our  folly 
created. 


DOX    <iUIXOTE,  WITH   NOTES.* 

[Abridged  from  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine  for  June.] 


X^E  have  no  intention  or  inclination 
'  to  entertain  our  readers  with  any 
I'emarks  of  our  own  on  the  great  mas- 
ter-piece of  Cervantes.  Indeed  nothing 
we  think,  can  be  more  sickening  than 
the  affectation,  not  uncommon  among 
our  modern  reviewers,  of  entering  upon 
long  disquisitions  concerning  the  merits 
of  authors  quite  familiar  to  all  the  world 
— whose  fame  is  settled — whose  works 
are  immortal — to  be  ignorant  of  whom 
is  to  be  ignorant  of  every  thing. 

We  cannot,  however,  omit  the  op- 
portunity of  calling  attention  to  this 
new  edition   of  Don   Quixote. 

We  have  had  in  England  no  less 
than  four  distinct  translations  of  the  best 
of  all  romances,  and  none  of  them  bad 
ones  ;  but  it  strikes  us  as  something 
very  strange,  that  until  now  we  should 
never  have  had  any  edition  whatever  of 
any  one  of  these  translations,  contain- 
ing notes,  to  render  the  text  inteUigible. 
The  text  of  Don  Quixote,  full  as  it  is 
of  allusions  to  history  and  romance, 
remained  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
without  annotation,  comment,  or  expla- 
nation ;  and  of  course,  of  the  readers 
of  Don  Quixote,  very  few  ever  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  Cervantes.  A 
thousand  of  his  happiest  hits  went  for 
nothing. 

This  great  blank  has  now  been  ably 
and  fully  supplied:    and  the   English 


reader  is  in  possession  of  an  edition  of 
Don  Quixote,  not  only  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  any  that  ever  before  appeared 
in  England,  but,  so  far  as  we  are  able 
to  judge,  much  more  complete  and  sat- 
isfactory than  any  one  which  exists  in 
the  literature  of  Spain  herself.  Mr. 
Dunlop,  who  in  his  history  of  fiction, 
has  a  most  excellent  chapter  on  Don 
Quixote,  speaks  as  follows  : — 

"  The  great  excellence,  however,  of 
the  work  of  Cervantes  lies  in  the  read- 
iness with   which  the  hero  conceives, 
and  the  gravity  with   which  he  main- 
tains, the  most  absurd   and  fantastic 
ideas,  but  which  always  bear  some  an- 
alogy to  the  adventures  in  romances  of 
chivalry.     In  order  to  place  particular 
incidents  of  these  fables  in  a  ludicrous 
point  of  view,  they  were  most  carefully 
perused    and    studied   by   Cervantes. 
The  Spanish  romances,  however,  seem 
chiefly  to  have   engaged   his  attention, 
and  Amadis  de  Gaul  appears  to  have 
been  used  as  his  text.      Indeed,  there 
are  so  many  alhisio7is  to  romances  of 
chivalry,  and  so  much  of  the  amuse- 
ment arises  from  tlie  happy  imitation 
of  these  works,  and  the    ridiculous 
point  of  view  in  which  the  incidents 
that  compose  them  are  placed,  that  J 
cannot  help  attributing  some   affecta- 
tion to  those,  who,  unacquainted  ivith 
the  species  of  loriting,  pretend  to  pos- 
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sess  a  lively  relish  for  the  adventures 
of  Don  Quixote.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  however,  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  pleasure  which  we  feel 
in  the  perusal  of  Don  Quixote,  is  deri- 
ved from  the  delineation  of  the  scenery 
with  which  it  abounds — the  magnifi- 
cent sierras — romantic  streams  and  de- 
lightful vallies  of  a  land  which  seems 
as  it  were  the  peculiar  region  of  ro- 
mance, from  Cordoba  to  Roncesvalles. 
Tliere  is  also  in  the  work  a  happy 
mixture  of  the  stories  and  names  of 
the  Moors,  a  people  tvho,  in  a  loonder- 
ful  degree,  impress  the  imagination 
and  affect  the  heart,  in  consequence 
of  their  grandeur,  gallantry  and 
misfortunes ;  and  partly,  perhaps, 
from  the  many  plaintive  ballads  in 
which  their  achievements  and  fate  are 
recorded.''^ 

It  has  been  apparently  the  object  of 
this  edition  to  render  all  these  allusions 
of  which  this  intelligent  critic  speaks, 
intelligible  ;  and  we,  in  so  far  as  a 
hasty  perusal  goes,  are  of  opinion  that 
its  object  has  been  completely  accom- 
plished. The  text  used  is  that  of 
MoTTEUx,  and  this  is,  we  think,  out 
of  all  sight,  the  richest  and  best — al- 
though the  editor  himself  seems  to 
hint,  now  and  then,  something  not  nn- 
like  a  partiality  for  the  much  older 
version  of  Shelton.  Shelton's  Quixote 
is  undoubtedly  well  worthy  of  being 
studied  by  the  English  scholar  ;  but  it 
is  far  too  antiquated  an  affair  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  the  English  reader. 
That  of  Motteux  is,  if  not  so  literally 
accurate,  quite  as  essentially  and  sub- 
stantially so  ;  and  Motteux,  the  trans- 
lator of  Cervantes  and  Rabelais,  pos- 
sesses a  native  humour  which  no  other 
translator  that  we  ever  met  with  has 
approached. 

It  is  only  by  extracts  that  we  can 
hope  to  give  any  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  present  edition  has  been  ex- 
ecuted ;  and,  therefore,  we  shall  quote 
a  few  specimens  without  further  pre- 
amble. The  first  volume  contains  an 
Essay  on  Cervantes'  Life  and  Writings, 
in  which  the  author  says  : — 

"  Even  had  Cervantes  died  without 
writing  Dim  Quixote,  his  plays,  (above 
all,  his  Interludes  and  his  Numancia  ,•) 
his  Galatea,  the  beautiful  dream  of  his 


youth  ;  his  Persiles,  the  last  effort  of 
his  chastened  and  purified  taste  ;  and 
his  fine  poem  of  the  Voyage  of  Par- 
nassus, must  have  given  him  at  least 
the  second  place  in  the  most  produc- 
tive age  of  Spanish  genius.  In  regard 
to  all  the  graces  of  Castilian  composi- 
tion, even  these  must  have  left  him 
without  a  rival,  either  in  that,  or  any 
other  age  of  the  literature  of  his  coun- 
try. 

"  Mr.  Spence,  the  author  of  a  late 
ingenious  tour  in  Spain,  seems  to  be- 
lieve, what  I  should  have  supposed  was 
entirely  exploded,  that  Cervantes  wrote 
his  books  for  the  purpose  of  ridiculing 
knight-errantry  ;  and  that,  unfortunate- 
ly for  his  country,  his  satire  put  out  of 
fashion,  not  merely  the  absurd  misdi- 
rection of  the  spirit  of  heroism,  but 
that  sacred  spirit  itself.  But  the  prac- 
tice of  knight-errantry,  if  ever  there 
was  such  a  thing,  had,  it  is  well  known, 
been  out  of  date  long  before  the  age 
in  which  Don  Quixote  appeared  ;  and 
as  for  the  spirit  of  heroism,  I  think  few 
will  sympathize  with  the  critic  who 
deems  it  possible  that  an  individual,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  nation,  should  have 
imbibed  any  contempt,  either  for  that 
or  any  other  elevating  principle  of  our 
nature,  from  the  manly  page  of  Cer- 
vantes. One  of  the  greatest  triumphs 
of  his  skill  is  the  success  with  which 
he  continually  prevents  us  from  con- 
founding the  absurdities  of  the  knight- 
errant  with  the  efenerous  aspirations  of 
the  cavalier.  For  the  last,  even  in  the 
midst  of  madness,  we  respect  Don 
Quixote  himself.  We  pity  the  delu- 
sion, we  laugh  at  the  situation,  but  we 
revere,  in  spite  of  every  ludicrous  ac- 
companiment, and  of  every  insane  ex- 
ertion, the  noble  spirit  of  the  Castillian 
gentleman. 

"  In  the  Notes  appended  to  these 
volumes,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
furnish  a  complete  explanation  of  the 
numerous  historical  allusions  in  Don- 
Quixote,  as  well  as  of  the  particular 
traits  in  romantic  writing,  which  it  was 
Cervantes'  purpose  to  ridicule  in  the 
person  of  his  hero.  Without  having 
access  to  such  information  as  has  now 
been  thrown  together,  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed whether  any  English  reader  has  ev- 
er been  able  thoroughly  to  seize  and 
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command  the  meaning  of  Cervantes 
throughout  his  inimitable  fiction." 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  few 
specimens  of  the  notes  appended  to 
these  volumes.  They  are  very  copi- 
ous ;  commonly  as  much  as  40  or  50 
closely  printed  pages  to  each  of  the  5 
volumes  of  which  the  edition  consists. 

The  name  of  Bernard  de  Carpio, 
appears  continually  in  the  text  of  Don 
Quixote  ;  but,  except  the  satisfactory 
nota  bene,  given  at  the  foot  of  one 
page,  viz.  "  This  was  an  old  Spanish 
Captain,  much  renowned  in  their  bal- 
lads and  chronicles,"  no  attempt  had 
ever  been  made  to  introduce  the  Eng- 
lish reader  into  any  acquaintance  with 
him.  Among  these  notes,we  find  a  great 
many  curious  particulars  concerning 
him,  collected  from  chronicles  and  bal- 
lads. We  shall  quote  part  of  the  first 
note  in  which  he  is  mentioned. 

"  Bernardo  del  Carpio. — Of  this  person- 
age, we  find  little  or  nothing  in  the  French 
romances  of  Charlemagne.  He  belongs 
exclusively  to  Spanish  History,  or  rather 
to  Spanish  Romance  ;  in  which  the  honour 
is  claimed  for  him  of  slaying  the  famous 
Orlando,  or  Roland,  the  nephew  of  Char- 
lemagne, in  the  fatal  field  of  Roncesvalles. 
His  history  is  as  follows  : — 

"  The  continence  which  procured  for 
Alonzo,  who  succeeded  to  the  precarious 
throne  of  the  Christians,  in  the  Asturias, 
about  795,  the  epithet  of  The  Chaste,  was 
not  universal  in  his  family.  By  an  intrigue 
with  Sancho,  Count  of  Saldenha,  Donna 
Ximena,  sister  of  this  virtuous  prince,  bore 
a  son.  Some  historians  attempt  to  gloss 
over  this  incident  by  alleging  that  a  pri- 
vate marriage  had  taken  place  betwixt  the 


lovers  :  but  King  Alphonso,  who  was  well 
nigh  sainted  for  living  only  in  platonic  un- 
ion with  his  own  wife  Bertha,  took  the 
scandal  greatly  to  heart.  He  shut  the  pec- 
cant princess  up  in  a  cloister,  and  impris- 
oned her  gallant  in  the  Castle  of  Luna, 
where  he  caused  him  to  be  deprived  of 
sight.  Fortunately,  his  wrath  did  not  ex- 
tend to  the  ofispring  of  their  stolen  affec- 
tions, the  famous  Bernardo  del  Carpio. 
When  the  youth  had  grown  up  to  manhood, 
Alphonso,  according  to  the  Spanish  histo- 
rians, invited  the  Emperor  Charlemagne 
into  Spain,  and  having  neglected  to  raise 
up  heirs  for  the  kingdom  of  the  Goths  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  he  proposed  the  in- 
heritance of  his  throne  as  the  price  of  the 
alliance  of  Charles.  But  the  nobility, 
headed  by  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  remon- 
strated against  the  king's  choice  of  a  suc- 
cessor, and  would  on  no  account  consent  to 
receive  a  Frenchman  as  heir  of  their 
crown.  Alphonso  himself  repented  of  the 
invitation  he  had  given  to  Charlamagne, 
and  when  that  champion  of  Christendom 
came  to  expel  the  Moors  from  Spain,  he 
found  the  conscientious  and  chaste  Alphon- 
so had  united  with  the  infidels  against  him. 
An  engagement  took  place  in  the  renowned 
pass  of  Roncesvalles,  in  which  the  French 
were  defeated,  and  the  celebrated  Roland, 
or  Orlando,  was  slain.  The  victory  was 
ascribed  chiefly  to  the  prowess  of  Bernardo 
del  Carpio.  * 

"  In  several  of  the  old  ballads,  which  re- 
cord the  real  or  imaginary  feats  of  Bernar- 
do, his  royal  uncle  is  represented  as  having 
shewn  but  little  gratitude  for  the  great 
champion's  services,  in  the  campaign 
against  Charlemagne.  It  appears  that  the 
king  had  not  relented  in  favour  of  Don 
Sancho,  although  he  had  come  under  some 
promise  of  that  sort  to  his  son,  at  the  peri- 
od when  his  (the  son's)  services  were  most 
necessary.  The  following  is  a  translation 
of  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Spanish  ballads 
i»  which  this  part  of  Carpio's  sipry  is  told: 


BERNARDO    AND    ALPHONSO. 

"  With  some  good  ten  of  his  chosen  men,  Bernardo  hath  appear'd 
Befere  them  all  in  the  palace  hall,  the  lying  King  to  beard  ; 
With  cap  in  hand  and  eye  on  ground,  he  came  in  reverend  guise, 
But  ever  and  anon  he  frown'd,  and  flame  broke  from  his  eyes. 

*  A  curse  upon  thee,  cries  the  King,  '  who  comest  unbid  to  me  ; 
But  what  from  traitor's  blood   should  spring,  save  traitors  like  to  thee  .-■ 
His  sire,  Lords,  had  a  traitor's  heart  ;  perchance  our  Champion  bravo 
JMay  think  it  were  a  pious  part  to  share  Don  Sancho's  grave.' 

'  Whoever  told  this  tale  the  King  hath  rashness  to  repeat,' 
Cries  Bernard,  '  here  my  gage  I  fling  before  the  liar's  feet  !   ' 
No  treason  was  in  Sancho's  blood,  no  stain  in  mine  doth  lie — 
Below  the  throne  what  knight  will  own  the  coward  calumny  ?  , 

'  ITie  blood  that  I  like  water  shed,  when  Roland  did  advance, 
By  secret  traitors  brought  and  led,  to  make  us  slaves  of  France  ; 
The  life  of  King  Alphonso  I  saved  at  Ronseval, — 
Tour  words,  Lord  King,  are  recompence  abundant  for  it  all. 
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'  Your  horse  was  down — your  hope  was  flown — ye  saw  the  faulchion  shine, 

That  soon  had  drunk  your  royal  blood,  had  I  not  ventured  mine  ; 

But  memory  soon  of  service  done  deserteth  the  ingrate, 

And  ye've  thank'd  the  son  for  life  and  crown  by  the  father's  bloody  fate. 

<  Ye  swore  upon  your  kingly  faith,  to  set  Don  Sancho  free, 
But  curse  upon  your  paltring  breath,  the  light  he  ne'er  did  see  ; 
He  died  in  dungeon  cold  and  dim,  by  Alphonso's  base  decree. 
And  visage  blind,  and  mangled  limbs,  were  all  they  gave  to  me. 

'  The  King  that  swerveth  from  his  word  hath  stain'd  his  purple  black, 
No  Spanish  Lord  will  draw  the  sword  behind  a  liar's  back  ; 
But  noble  vengeance  shall  be  mine,  an  open  hate  I'll  show — 
The  King  hath  injured  Carpio's  line,  and  Bernard  is  his  foe.'— 

'  Seize — seize  him  !' — loud  the  King  doth  scream — «  There  are  a  thousand  here- 
Let  his  foul  blood  this  instant  stream, — What  1  Caitiffs,  do  ye  fear  ? 
Seize — seize  the  traitor  !' — But  not  one  to  move  a  finger  dareth, — 
Bernardo  standeth  by  the  throne,  and  calm  his  sword  he  bareth. 

He  drew  the  faulchion  from  the  sheath,  and  held  it  up  on  high, 
And  all  the  hall  was  still  as  death — cries  Bernard,  '  Here  am  I, 
And  here's  the  sword  that  owns  no  lord,  excepting  heaven  and  me  ; 
Fain  would  I  know  who  dares  his  point — King,  Conde,  or  Grandee.' 

Then  to  his  mouth  his  horn  he  drew — (it  hung  below  his  cloak) 
His  ten  true  men  the  signal  knew,  and  through  the  ring  they  broke  ; 
With  helm  on  head,  and  blade  in  hand,  the  knights  the  circle  brake, 
And  back  the  lordlings  'gan  to  stand,  and  the  false  King  to  quake. 

'  Ha  !  Bernard,'  quoth  Alphonso,  '  what  means  this  warlike  guise  .' 
Ye  know  full  well  I  jested — ye  know  your  worth  I  prize. '--- 
But  Bernard  turn'd  upon  his  heel,  and  smiling  pass'd  away — 
Long  rued  Alphonso  and  Castile  the  jesting  of  that  day." 


Concerning  the  Cid, — Count  Fcr- 
nan  Gonsalez  of  Castile, — Pedro  the 
Cruel — the  Infanta  Oracca — the  Moor 
Abindarraez — the  Admiral  Guarinos 
— Calainos  the  Moor — "  The  Great 
Captain" — and,  in  short,  concerning 
the  almost  iimumerable  personages  of 
Spanish  history  or  romance,  whose 
deeds  are  alluded  to,  and  the  ballads 
about  them  quoted  by  Don  Quixote — 
we  find  notes  in  the  same  sort  of  style 
and  fulness.  The  imitations  or  paro- 
dies of  Amadis,  Belianiss,  &c.  are  al- 
ways pointed  out  in  a  manner  equally 
satisfactory — thus  : 

"  Amadis  retiring  from  his  disdainful  Ori- 
ana,  to  do  penance  on  the  poor  rock. — This 
is  one  of  the  most  beautifully  told  of  all 
the  adventures  of  Amadis.  The  penitence 
of  Don  Quixote  is  one  of  the  principal 
points  of  his  imitation  of  Amadis — and  the 
imitation  is  carried  as  close  as  is  consistent 
with  the  general  purposes  of  Cervantes. 
Amadis  had  just  finished  the  conquest  of 
the  Firm  Island — an  enchanted  region, 
seven  leagues  long  by  five  broad,  which 
was  called  Insola,  or  Insula,  because  it  was 
almost  surrounded  by  the  sea,  and  Firma 
Insula,  by  reason  of  an  isthmus  connect- 
ing it  with  the  Mainland.  From  this  he 
departed    for  the  court  of  ^obradisa,  the 


sovereignty  of  which  country  was  then  in 
the  hands  of  the  beautiful  Queen  Briolanja. 
The  peerless  Oriana  being  informed  of  this 
new  expedition,  conceived  certain  feelings 
of  jealousy,  and  sent  him,  by  her  page  Bu- 
rin, a  letter  full  of  haughty  complaints, 
forbidding  him  ever  to  appear  again  in  her 
presence.  The  letter  was  superscribed,  '  I 
am  the  damsel  wounded  with  the  point  of 
the  sword  through  the  heart,  and  thou  art 
he  that  hast  wounded  me  '  Amadis,  on 
receiving  this  communication,  sunk  forth- 
with into  the  profoundest  melancholy,  left 
all  his  adventures  '  cut  off  in  the  middle,' 
and  withdrew  to  do  penance  in  solitude. 
Having  no  farther  occasion  for  the  services 
of  his  Esquire  Gandalin,  he  appointed  him 
governor  of  the  Firm  Island — as  in  due 
time  Sancho  himself  becomes  governor  of 
Barataria.  Amadis  chose  to  consult  Anda- 
lod,  a  certain  hermit,  who  inhabited  a  dis- 
mal place,  called  the  Poor  Rock,  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea,  and,  by  his  direction,  he 
established  there  the  seat  of  his  miseries, 
assuming  at  the  same  time,  for  the  reasons 
above  mentioned,  the  name  of  Beltenebros. 
Here  Amadis  devoted  himself  to  a  life  of 
the  most  exemplary  piety,  hearing  the  ma- 
tins and  vespers  of  the  ancient  Andalod, 
confessing  himself  every  noon,  and  spend- 
ing all  the  rest  of  the  four-and-twenty 
hours  in  tears  and  lamentations.  Now  and 
then,  however,  he  composed  poems  on  the 
rigour  of  Oriana ;  and  accordingly  we 
find,  that    Don  Quixote   also  developes    a 
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vein  both  of  music  and  poetry  in  the  sequel  afflictions  on    tlie    Sierra   Morena  is   also 

when  he  sings  to  the  guitar  a    canzonet  of  copied  from  Amadls,   in    whose  history  the 

his   own  composition,   for   the    purpose  of  Damsell  of  Denmark  plays  a  part,  not  un- 

being  overheard  by  Altesidora,  the  duchess'  like  that  which  is  devised  for  the  fair  Doro- 

maid.     The  deliverance  of  the  Don  from  his  thea  in  this  book  of  Don  Quixote. 

Even  after  all  that  Mr.  Southey  and  Mr.  Frere  have  done,  every  thing  about 
the  CiD  is  delightful,  so  we  shall  give  one  of  the  many  ballads  concerning  him 
as  translated  in  this  edition.  The  story  of  it  is  evidently  a  very  apocryphal 
one  ;  but  that  is  no  great  matter.  Don  Quixote  quotes  it  as  gravely  as  it  were 
gospel. 

THE    EXCOMMUNICATION    OF    THE    CID. 

"  It  was  when  from  Spain  across  the  main  the  Cid  had  come  to  RomCj 
He  chanced  to  see  chairs  four  and  three  beneath  Saint  Peter's  dome. 
'  Now  tell,  I  pray,  what  chairs  be  they  ?' — '  Seven  kings  do  sit  thereon. 
As  well  doth  suit,  all  at  the  foot  of  the  holy  father's  throne. 

'  The  Pope  he  sitteth  above  them  all,  that  they  may  kiss  his  toe, 
Below  the  keys  the  Flower-de-lys  doth  make  a  gallant  show  ; 
For  his  great  puissance,  the  King  of  France  next  to  the  Pope  may  sit. 
The  rest  more  low,  all  in  a  row,  as  doth  their  station  fit.' — 

*  Ha !'  quoth  the  Cid,  '  now  God  forbid  !  it  is  a  shame,  I  wiss, 
To  see  the  Castle*  planted  beneath  the  Flower-de-lys. t 
No  harm,  I  hope,  good  father  Pope,  although  I  move  thy  chair." 
In  pieces  small  he  kick'd  it  all,  ('twas  of  the  ivory  fair.) 

The  Pope's  own  seat  he  from  his  feet  did  kick  it  far  away. 
And  the  Spanish  chair  he  planted  upon  its  place  that  day  ; 
Above  them  all  he  planted  it,  and  laugh'd  right  bitterly. 
Looks  sour  and  bad  I  trow  he  had,  as  grim  might  be. 

Now  when  the  Pope  was  aware  of  this,  he  was  an  angry  man, 
His  lips  that  night,  with  solemn  rite,  pronounc'd  the  awful  ban  ; 
The  curse  of  God,  who  died  on  rood,  was  on  that  sinner's  head — 
To  hell  and  woe  man's  soul  must  go,  if  once  that  cuise  be  said. 

I  wot  when  the  Cid  was  aware  of  this,  a  woeful  man  was  he, 
At  dawn  of  day  he  came  to  pray  at  the  blessed  fatlier's  knee  : 
'  Absolve  me,  blessed  father,  have  pity  upon  me. 
Absolve  my  soul,  and  penance  I  for  my  sin  will  dree.' — 

'  Who  is  this  sinner,'  quoth  the  Pope,  '  that  at  my  foot  doth  kneel  ?' — 
'  I  am  Rodrigo  Diaz,  a  poor  Baron  of  Castille.' 

Much  marvell'd  all  were  in  the  hall,  when  that  name  they  heard  him  sav . 
'  Rise  up,  rise  up,'  the  Pope  he  said,  '  I  do  thy  guilt  away. 

'  I  do  thy  guilt  away,'  he  said,  '  and  my  curse  I  blot  it  out  ; 

God  save  Rodrigo  Diaz,  my  Christian  champion  stout. 

I  trow  if  I  had  known  thee,  my  grief  it  had  been  sore, 

To  curse  Ruy  Diaz  de  Bivar,  God's  scourge  upon  the  Moor.'  '' 

The  following  is  of  a  different  class,  century.     It  was  under  his  rule,    according 

to  the  chronicles,  that  Castille  first  became 

"  Castille  had  a  Count  Fenian  Gonsahz,  a  powerful  and  independent    stiite,  and  it 

l'alenlia,a  Cid,  fyc. — The  story  of  Fernan  was  by  his  exertions  that  the  first  i'oundations 

Gonsalez  is  detailed  in  the    Chronica  Anti-  were  laid  of  that  system  of  warfare,  by  which 

qua  de  Espana,  with  so  many  romantic  cir-  the  Moorish  power  inSpain  was  at  lastover- 

cumstances,  that  certain  modern  tritics  have  thrown.  He  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  wife 

been  inclined  to  consider  it  as  entirely  fab-  as  heroic  as  hiinself,and  both  in  the  chroni- 

iilous.     Of  the  main   facts    recorded,  there  cles  and  in  the  ballads   abundant  justice  is 

seems,  however,  to  be    no  good    reason  to  done   to  her   merits.       She   twice    rescued 

doubt  ;    and  it  is   quite   certain,  that,  from  Fernan  Gonsalez  from  confinement,  at   tht- 

the  earliest  times,  the  name  of  Fernan  Gon-  risk  of  her    own  life,     lie   had  aj,kcd   her 

salez  has  been  held   in  the  highest  honour  hand  in  marriage  of    her    father,   Garcias, 

by  the  Spaniards   themselves,  of  every  de-  King  of  Navarre,  aod  had  proceeded  so  far 

S:ree.     He  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  10th  on  his  way  to  that  prince's  court,   when   he 

•  The  arms  of  Castile.  t  The  arms  of  Fiance. 
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was  seized  and  cast  into  a  dungeon,  in  con-  terwards,  in  the  course  of  her  progress, 
sequence  of  the  machinations  of  his  enemy  permission  to  pass  one  night  in  the  castle 
the  Amazonian  Queen  of  Leon,  sister  to  the  where  her  husband  was  confined.  She  ex- 
King  of  Navarre. — Sancha,  the  young  changed  clothes  with  him  ;  and  he  was  so 
princess,  whose  alliance  he  had  soliciled,  fortunate  as  to  pass  in  his  disguise  through 
being  informed  of  the  cause  of  his  journey,  the  guards  who  attended  on  him — his  cour- 
and  of  the  sufferings  to  which  it  had  expo-  ageous  wife  remaining  in  his  place — exact- 
sed  him,  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  ef-  ly  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  Count- 
feet  his  liberation  ;  and  having  done  so  by  ess  of  iVithsdale  effected  the  escape  of  her 
bribing  his  jailor,  she  accompanied  his  lord  from  the  tower  of  London,  on  the  23d, 
flight  to  Castille.  Many  years  after,  he  fell  of  February,  1715.  There  is,  as  might  be 
into  an  ambush  prepared  for  him  by  the  supposed,  a  whole  body  of  old  ballads, 
same  implacable  enemy,  and  was  again  a  concerning  the  adventures  of  Fernan  Gon- 
fast  prisoner  in  Leon.  His  countess,  feign-  salez.  I  shall,  as  a  specimen,  translate  one 
ing  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  James  of  Compos-  of  the  shortest  of  these — that  in  which  the 
tello,  obtained  leave,  in  the  first  place,  to  first  of  his  romantic  escapes  is  described, 
pass  through  the  hostile    territory,  and  af- 

COUNT  FERNAN  GONSALEZ. 

'  They  have  carried  afar  into  Navarre  the  great  Count  of  Castille, 
And  they  have  bound  him  sorely,  they  have  bound  him  hand  and  heel  ) 
The  tidings  up  the  mountains  go,  and  down  among  the  valleys, 
«  To  the  rescue  !  to  the  rescue,  ho  !  they  have  ta'en  Fernan  Gonsalez.' 

A  noble  knight  of  Normandy  was  riding  through  Navarre, 

For  Christ  his  hope  he  came  to  cope  with  the  Moorish  scymitar  ; 

To  the  Alcayde  of  the  tower,  in  secret  thus  said  he, 

<  These  bezaunts  fair  with  thee  I'll  share,  so  1  this  lord  may  see.' 

The  Alcayde  was  full  joyful,  he  took  the  gold  full  soon, 

And  he  brought  him  to  the  dungeon,  ere  the  rising  of  the  moon  ; 

He  let  him  out  at  morning,  at  the  grey  light  of  the  prime, 

But  many  words  between  these  lords  had  pass'd  within  that  time. 

The  Norman  knight  rides  swiftly,  for  he  hath  made  him  bowne 
To  a  king  that  is  full  joyous,  and  to  a  feastful  town  ; 
For  there  is  joy  and  feasting,  because  that  lord  is  ta'en, 
King  Garci  in  his  dungeon  holds  the  doughtiest  lord  in  Spain. 

The  Norman  feasts  among  the  guests,  but  at  the  evening  tide 
He  speaks  to  Garci's  daughter,  within  her  bower  aside  ; 
'  Now  God  forgive  us,  lady,  and  God  his  mother  dear, 
For  on  a  day  of  sorrow  we  have  been  blithe  of  cheer. 

'  The  Moors  may  well  be  joyful,  but  great  should  be  our  grief, 
For  Spain  has  lost  her  guardian  when  Castille  has  lost  her  chief  ; 
The  Moorish  host  is  pour  ing  like  a  river  o'er  the  land  ; 
Curse  on  the  Christian  fetters  that  bind  Gonsalez'  hand  ! 

'  Gonsalez  loves  thee,  lady,  he  loved  thee  long  ago. 

But  little  is  the  kindness  tliat  for  his  love  you  show  ; 

The  curse  that  lies  on  Cava's  head,  it  may  be  shared  by  thee  ; 

Arise,  let  love  with  love  be  paid,  and  set  Gonsalez  free.' 

The  lady  answer'd  little,  but  at  the  mirk  of  night. 

When  all  her  maids  are  sleeping,  she  hath  risen  and  ta'en  her  flight  ; 

She  hath  tempted  the  Alcayde  with  her  jewels  and  her  gold, 

And  unto  her  his  prisoner  that  jailor  false  hath  sold. 

She  took  Gonsalez  by  the  hand  at  the  dawning  of  the  day. 
She  said,  '  Upon  the  heath  you  stand,  before  you  lies  your  way  ; 
But  if  I  to  my  father  go,  alas  !  what  must  I  do  .' 
My  father  will  be  angry — I  fain  would  go  with  you.' 

He  hath  kissed  the  Infanta,  he  hath  kiss'd  her,  brow  and  cheek, 
And  lovingly  together  the  forest  path  they  seek  ; 
Till  in  the  greenwood  hunting  they  met  a  lordly  priest, 
With  his  bugle  at  his  girdle,  and  his  hawk  upon  his  wrist. 

'  Now  stop  !  now  stop  !'  the  priest  he  said,  (he  knew  them  both  right  wellj) 

<  Now  stop  and  pay  your  ransom,  or  I  your  flight  will  tell  ; 

Now  stop,  thou  fair  Infanta,  for  if  my  words  you  scorn, 

I'll  give  warning  to  the  foresters  with  the  blowing  of  my  horn.' 
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The  base  priest's  word  Gonsalez  heard,  '  JNow,  by  the  rood  !'  quoth  he, 
<  A  hundred  deaths  I'll  suffer,  or  ere  this  thing  sliall  be.' 
But  in  his  ear  she  whisper'd,  she  whisper'd  soft  and  slow, 
And  to  the  priest  she  beckon'd  within  the  wood  to  go. 

It  was  ill  with  Count  Gonsalez,  the  fetters  press'd  his  knees, 
Yet  as  he  could  he  follow'd  within  the  shady  trees. 
'  For  help,  for  help,  Gonsalez  !   for  help,'  he  hears  her  cry, 
'  God  aiding,  fast  I'll  hold  thee,  until  my  lord  come  nigh.' 

He  has  come  within  the  thicket,  there  lay  they  on  the  green. 
And  he  has  pluck'd  from  off  the  grass  the  false  priest's  javelin  ; 
Firm  by  the  throat  she  held  him  bound,  down  went  the  weapon  sheer, 
Down  through  his  body  to  the  ground,  even  as  the  boar  ye  spear. 

They  wrapp'd  him  in  his  mantle,  and  left  him  there  to  bleed, 
And  all  that  day  they  held  their  way  ;  his  palfrey  served  their  need  : 
Till  to  their  ears  a  sound  did  come,  might  fill  their  hearts  with  dread — 
A  steady  whisper  on  the  breeze,  and  horsemen's  heavy  tread. 

The  Infanta  trembled  in  the  wood,  but  forth  the  Count  did  go, 
And  gazing  wide,  a  troop  descried  upon  the  bridge  below  ; 
»  Gramercy  !'  quoth  Gonsalez, '  or  else  my  sight  is  gone, 
Methinks  I  know  the  pennon  yon  sun  is  shining  on. 

'  Come  forth,  come  forth.  Infanta,  mine  own  true  men  they  be. 
Come  forth,  and  see  my  banner,  and  cry  Castillel  with  me ; 
My  merry  men  draw  near  me,  I  see  my  pennon  shine. 
Their  swords  shine  bright,  Infanta,  and  every  blade  is  thine.  '  " 

We  have  quoted  so  many  of  these  fine  ballads,  that  we  are  sure  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  us  to  comment  on  their  merits.  We  shall,  therefore  extract  one  more, 
and  have  done.  It  shall  be  "  the  Song  of  the  Admiral  Oaarinos," — the  same 
which  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza  are  described  as  hearing  sung  by  "  a  la- 
bourer going  to  his  work  at  day-break j'^  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages 
that  can  be  pointed  out  in  the  whole  of  the  Romance. 

GUARINOS. 

''  The  day  of  Roncesvalles  was  a  dismal  day  for  you, 

Te  men  of  France,  for  there  the  lance  of  King  Charles  was  broke  in  tw«. 

Ye  well  may  curse  that  rueful  field,  for  many  a  noble  peer, 

In  fray  or  fight  the  dust  did  bite,  beneath  Bernardo's  spear. 

There  captured  was  Guarinos,  King  Charles's  admiral  ; 
Seven  Moorish  kings  surrounded  him,  and  seized  him  for  their  thrall ; 
Seven  times,  when  all  the  chace  was  o'er,  for  Guarinos  lots  they  cast ; 
Seven  times  Marlotes  won  the  throw,  and  the  knight  was  his  at  last. 

Much  joy  had  then  Marlotes,  and  his  captive  much  did  prize, 
Above  all  the  wealth  of  Araby  he  was  precious  in  his  eyes» 
Within  his  tent  at  evening  he  made  the  best  of  cheer, 
And  thus,  the  banquet  done,  he  spake  unto  his  prisoner. 

'  Now,  for  the  sake  of  Alia,  Lord  Admiral  Guarinos, 
Be  thou  a  Moslem,  and  much  love  shall  ever  rest  between  us. 
Two  daughters  have  I ;  all  the  day  thy  handmaid  one  shall  be. 
The  other,  (and  the  fairer  far)  by  night  shall  cherish  thee. 

The  one  shall  be  thy  waiting-maid,  thy  weary  feet  to  lave, 

To  scatter  perfumes  on  thy  head,  and  fetch  thee  garments  brave ; 

The  other — she  the  pretty — shall  deck  her  bridal-bewer, 

And  ray  field  and  my  city  they  both  shall  be  her  dower. 

'  If  more  thou  wishest,  more  I'll  give — speak  boldly  what  thy  thought  is.' 

Thus  earnestly  and  kindly  to  Guarinos  said  Marlotes  ; 

But  not  a  moment  did  he  take  to  ponder  or  to  pause, 

Thus  clear  and  quick  the  answer  of  the  Christian  Captain  was  : 

'  Now,  God  forbid  !   Marlotes,  and  Mary,  his  dear  mother, 
That  I  should  leave  the  faitli  of  Christ,  and  bind  me  to  another  ; 
For  women — I've  one  wife  in  France,  and  I'll  wed  no  more  in  Spain 
I  change  not  faith,  I  break  not  vow,  for  courtesy  or  gain.' 
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WrotU  waxed  King  Marlotes,  when  thus  he  heard  him  say, 

And  all  for  ire  commanded  he  should  be  led  away  ; 

Away  unto  the  dungeon-keep  beneath  its  vault  to  lie, 

With  fetters  bound  in  darksome  deep;  far  off  from  sun  and  sky. 

With  iron  bands  they  bound  his  hands.     That  sore  unworthy  plight 
Might  well  express  liis  helplessness,  doom'd  never  more  to  fight. 
Again,  from  Glucture  down  to  knee,  long  bolts  of  iron  he  bore. 
Which  signified  the  kuight  should  ride  on  charger  never  more. 

Three  times  alone,  in  all  the  year,  it  is  the  captive's  doom 
To  see  God's  day-light  bright  and  clear,  instead  of  dungeon-gloom  ; 
Three  times  alone  they  bring  him  out,  like  Sampson  long  ago, 
Before  the  Moorish  rabble-rout,  to  be  a  sport  and  show. 

On  three  high-feasts  they  bring  him  forth,  a  spectacle  to  be, 
The  feast  of  Pasque,  and  the  great  day  of  the  Nativity, 
And  on  that  morn,  more  solemn  yet,  when  maidens  strip  the  bowers, 
And  gladden  mosque  and  minaret  with  the  first  fruits  of  the  flowers. 

Days  come  and  go  of  gloom  and  show.     Seven  years  are  come  and  gone, 
And  now  doth  fall  the  festival  of  the  holy  Baptist,  John  ; 
Christian  and  Moslem  tilts  and  jousts,  to  give  it  homage  due. 
And  rushes  on  the  paths  to  spread  they  force  the  sulky  Jew. 

Marlotes,  in  his  joy  and  pride,  a  target  high  doth  rear. 
Below  the  Moorish  knights  must  ride,  and  pierce  it  with  the  spear  ; 
But  'tis  so  high  up  in  tlie  sky,  albeit  much  they  strain,  ^ 

.No  Moorish  shaft  so  far  may  fly,  Marlotes'  prize  to  gain. 

Wroth  waxed  King  Marlotes,  when  he  beheld  them  fail. 

The  whisker  trembled  on  his  lip,  and  his  cheek  for  ire  was  pale  ; 

And  heralds  proclamation  made,  with  trumpets,  through  the  town, 

Nor  cliild  should  sm  k,  nor  man  should  eat,  till  the  mark  was  tumbled  down 

The  cry  of  proclamation,  and  the  trumpet's  haughty  sound, 

Did  send  an  echo  to  the  vault  where  the  Admiral  was  bound. 

'  Now,  help  me,  God  !'  the  captive  cries,  '  what  means  this  din  so  loud  ? 

O,  Queen  of  Heaven  !  be  vengeance  given  on  these  thy  haters  proud  ; 

'  0,  is  it  that  some  Pagan  gay  doth  Marlotes'  daughter  wed, 

And  that  they  bear  my  scorned  Fair  in  triumph  to  his  bed  .•' 

Or    is  it  that  the  day  is  come,  one  of  the  hateful  three, 

'^Vhen  thcv,  with  trumpet,  fife,  and  drum,  make  Heathen  game  of  me  r' 

These  words  the  jailor  chanced  to  hear,  and  thus  to  him  he  said, 
•   '  These  tabours.  Lord,  and  trumpets  clear,  conduct  no  bride  to  bed, 
Nor  has  the  feast  come  round  again,  when  he  that  has  the  right 
Commands  thee  forth,  thou  foe  of  Spain,  to  glad  the  people's  sight. 

'  This  is  tlie  joyful  morning  of  John  the  Baptist's  day. 
When  Moor  and  Christian  feasts  at  home,  each  in  his  nation's  way  ; 
But  now  our  king  commands  tliat  none  his  banquet  shall  begin. 
Until  some  knight,  by  strength  or  sleight,  the  spearman's  prize  do  win.' 

Then  out  and  spake  Guarinos,  '  O  !  soon  each  man  should  feed. 
Were  I  but  mounted  once  again  on  my  own  gallant  steed. 
O  !  were  I  mounted  as  of  old,  and  harness'd  cap-a-pee. 
Full  soon  Marlotes'  prize  Fd  hold,  whate'er  its  price  may  be. 

'  Give  me  my  grey,  old  Trebizond,  so  be  he  is  not  dead. 

All  gallantly  caparison'd,  with  mail  on  breast  and  head, 

And  give  me  the  lance  I  brought  from  France,  and  if  I  win  it  not. 

My  life  shall  be  the  forfeiture — Fll  yield  it  on  the  spot.' 

The  jailor  wonder'd  at  his  words.     Thus  to  the  knight  said  he, 
'  Seven  weary  years  of  chains  and  gloom  have  little  humbled  thee  ; 
There's  never  a  man  in  Spain,  I  trow,  the  like  so  well  might  bear; 
An'  if  thou  wilt,  I  with  thy  vow  will  to  the  king  repair.' 

The  jailor  put  his  mantle  on,  and  came  unto  the  king, 
He  found  him  sitting  on  the  throne,  within  hi«  listed  ring ; 
Close  to  his  ear  he  planted  him,  and  the  story  did  begin. 
How  bold  Guarinos  vaunted  him  the  spearman's  prize  to  win. 

That,  were  he  mounted  but  once  more  on  his  own  gallant  grey, 
Andarm'd  with  the  lance  he  bore  on  the  Roncesvalles'  day, 
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What  never  Moorish  knig-ht  could  pierce,  he  would  pierce  at  a  blow. 
Or  g-ive  with  joy  his  life-blood  fierce,  at  Marlotes'  feet  to  flow. 

Much  marvelling',  then  said  the  king-,  'Bring  Sir  Guarinos  forth, 
And  in  the  Grange  go  seek  ye  for  his  old  grey  steed  of  worth  ; 
His  arms  are  rusty  on  the  wall — seven  years  have  gone,  I  judge, 
Since  that  strong  horse  has  bent  his  force  to  be  a  carrion  drudge. 

Now  this  will  be  a  sight  indeed,  to  see  the  enfeebled  lord 
Essay  to  mount  that  ragged  steed,  and  draw  that  rusty  sword  ; 
Andfortlie  vauntingof  his  phrase  he  well  deserves  to  die. 
So,  Jailor,  gird  his  harness  on,  and  bring  your  champion  high.' 

They  have  girded  ou  his  shirt  of  mail,  his  cuissers  well  they've  clasp'd, 
A'ld  they've  harr'd  the  helm  on  his  visage  pale,  and  his  hand  the  lance  hath  grasp'd 
And  they  have  caught  the  old  gi'ey  steed,  the  horse  of  Trebizond, 
And  he  stands  bridled  at  the  gate — once  more  caparison'd. 

When  the  knight  came  out,  the  Moors  did  shout,  and  loudly  laugh'd  the  king', 
For  the  horse  he  pranced  and  caper'd,  and  furiously  did  tliug  j 
But  Guarinos  wiiisper'd  in  his  ear,  and  look'd  into  his  face, 
Then  stood  the  old  charger  like  a  lamb,  with  a  calm  and  gentle  grace. 

Oh  !  lightly  did  Guarinos  vault  into  the  saddle-tree, 

And  slowly  riding  down  made  halt  before  Marlotes'  knee  ; 

Again  the  heathen  laugh'd  aloud, — "  All  hail,  sir  knight,"  quoth  he, 

•  Now  do  thy  best,  thou  champion  proud.     Thy  blood  I  look  to  see.' 

With  that  Guarinos,  lance  rn  rest,  against  the  scoffer  rode, 
Pierced  at  one  thrust  his  envious  breast,  and  down  his  lurban  trod. 
Now  ride,  now  ride,  Guarinos — nor  lance  nor  rowel  spare — 
Slay,  slay,  and  gallop  for  thy  life. — The  land  of  France  lies  there  ! 

We  have  now  done  enough  to  make  known  to  our  readers  the  literary  charac- 
ter of  this  edition. But  why  deprive  the  noble  Don  of  his  usual  accorapani- 

ments  of  engravings  ?  We  cannot  away  with  the  want  of  Sancho's  flying  out  of 
the  carpet — Don  Qui.xote  hanging  from  the  hole  in  the  wall,  &c.  Smirke's  de- 
signs are  admirable  ;  but  the  native  old  Spanish  ones  of  Castillo,  engraved  in 
the  academy's  large  edition  of  1781,  are  infinitely  the  best. 

The  notes,  read  continuously,  and  without  reference  to  the  text  they  so  admi- 
rably illustrate,  would  form  a  most  delightfui  book.  Indeed,  what  can  be  more 
interesting  than  such  a  collection  of  rare  anecdotes,  curious  quotations  from  for- 
gotten books,  and  beautiful  versions  of  most  beautiful  ballads  ?  Printed  in  a  vol- 
ume by  themselves,  these  notes  would  constitute  one  of  the  most  entertaining 
Ana  in  our  language,  or  in  any  other  that  we  are  acquainted  with. 


APHORISMS,    THOUGHTS,    AND    OPINIONS    ON    MORALS. 

(European  Magazine.) 

/^UR  duties  are  so  closely  linked  to-  to  be  plain,  the  chances  are  that  she  is 

^^gether  that,   as   the   breaking  one  right  in    her   opinion;    as  she  cannot, 

pearl  from  a  string  of  pearls  hazards  because  she  is   a  woman  herself,  feel 

the  loss  of  all,  so  the  violation  of  one  that   charm,    "  that    something    than 

duty  endangers  the    safety   of   every  beauty  dearer,"  which  often   throws  a 

other.  veil  over  irregularity   of  features,  and 

Where  is  the  mortal,  who   can  ven-  sometimes  obtains  for  even  a  plain  wo- 

ture  to   pronounce  that   his  actions  are  man,  from  men  at  least,  the   appella- 

of  importance  to  no  one,  and  that  the  tion  of  pretty. 

consequences  of   his  virtues  and   his  A   woman  is  never  so  likely  to  be 

vices  will  be  confined  to  himself  alone  ?  the  fool  of  love,  as  when  it  assails  her 

Women  reason,  and  men  feel,  when  late  in  life  ;    especially  if  a  lover  be  as 

passing  judgment  on  female  beauty;  great  a  novelty  to  her  as  the  passion  it- 

and  when  a   woman  declares  another  sielf — "  T.ove,"  it  has  been  wittily  ob- 
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served,  "  like  the  small-pox,  pits  deep- 
est in  old  subjects." 

Any  connexion  between  the  sexes, 
that  is  founded  on  a  f^uilty  disregard 
of  sacred  and  positive  institutions,  can- 
not long  be  productive  of  happiness  ; 
even  though  the  reasonings  of  pervert- 
ed intellect,  and  the  persuasions  of 
self-love,  have  convinced  the  offending 
parties  that  such  an  union  is  wise  and 
virtuous. 

Such  offenders,  while  secluded  from 
society,  may  fancy  themselves  happy  ; 
but  as  soon  as  society  resumes,  in  any 
way,  its  power  and  opportunity  of  op- 
erating on  tlieir  happiness,  that  happi- 
ness must  necessarily  vanish  ;  as  a 
dead  body,  which  has  been  preserved 
from  decay  by  being  entirely  excluded 
from  the  external  air,  moulders  into 
dust  as  soon  as  ever  it  is  exposed  to  its 
influence. 

The  wish  to  say  lessening  things  of 
those,  of  wiiom  one  hears  extravagant 
commendations,  is,  I  fear,  common  to 
almost  every  one  ;  even  where  the  ob- 
ject praised  comes  in  no  competition 
with  oneself, 

The  strongest  of  all  ties  is  the  con- 
sciousness of  mutual  benefit  and  assist- 
ance. 

We  are  all  of  us  too  apt  to  repeat 
stories  to  the  prejudice  of  others,  even 
though  we  do  not  believe  them. — Well 
indeed  does  St.  James  say,  that,  "  the 
tongue  is  an  unruly  member." 

There  are  defects  in  character,  which 
can  be  known  only  by  means  of  an 
intimate  connection,  and  which  co-hab- 
itation can  alone  call  forth — for  inat- 
tention to  trifles  is  a  general  and  a  most 
destructive  failing,  and  many  a  conju- 
gal union,  which  has  never  been  assail- 
ed by  the  battery  of  crime,  has  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  slowly  undermining  pow- 
er of  petty  quarrels,  trivial  unkindnes- 
ses,  and  thoughtless  neglect ;  like  the 
gr.llant  oflicer,  though  escaping  un- 
hurt from  the  rage  of  battles  both  by 
land  and  water,  tempest,  or  sea,  and 
earthquake  on  shore,  returns  perhaps 
*o  his  native  country,  and  perishes   by 

power  of  a  slow  fever. 

"Some  persons  are  so  deficient  in 
what  may  be  called  delivery  of  mental 
talk,  thai  they  are  nearly  unconscious 
of  the  wounds,  which  they  inflict  by 


■The  wold  whose  meaning'  kills,  jet  told, 


The  speaker  wonders  that  you  iKDiight  it  cold." 

They  are  unconscious  that  opportuni- 
ties of  conferring  large  benefits,  like 
bank  bills  for  ^1,000,  rarely  come  into 
use  ;  but  that  little  attentions,  friendly 
participations,  and  kindnesses  are 
wanted  daily,  and,  like  small  change, 
are  necessary  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  life  and  happiness. 

Where  the  conduct  is  not  founded  on 
religious,  and  consequently,  on  immu- 
table principles,  we  may  not  err  while 
temptation  is  absent ;  but  when  once 
we  are  exposed  to  its  presence,  and  its 
power,  we  are  capable  of  falling  even 
into  the  very  vices  the  most  abhorrent 
to  our  nature. 

It  is  only  too  true  that  wounds  how- 
ever little,  which  are  inflicted  on  our 
self-love,  are  never  forgotten  or  forgiv- 
en, and  that  it  is  safer  to  censure  the 
morals  of  our  acquaintance,  than  to 
ridicule  a  defect  in  their  dress,  a  pecul- 
iarity in  their  manners,  or  a  fault 
in  their  persons. 

To  bear  and  forbear  is  the  grand 
surety  of  happiness,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  the  great  study  of  life,  and 
what  is  it  but  that  charity  which  "  suf- 
fereth  long  and  is  kind,  and  is  not  ea- 
sily provoked." 

What  a  forcible  lesson,  and  what 
an  impressive  warning  to  the  tempted 
amongst  women,  are  contained  in  the 
following  extracts  from  a  work  of  Ma- 
dame de  Stael !  ''  Though  it  is  possi- 
ble to  love  and  esteem  a  woman,  who 
has  expiated  the  faults  of  her  youth  by 
a  sincere  repentance  ;  and  though  be- 
fore God  and  man  her  errors  may  be 
obliterated,  still  there  exists  one  being, 
in  whose  eyes  she  can  never  hope  to 
efliice  them — and  that  is,  her  lover  or 
her  husband."  No — she  has  obscured 
her  own  image  in  his  bosom,  and 
tho'  he  must  as  a  fellow-sinner  forgive, 
he  can  never  forget  her  degradation. 

It  is  certain  that  though  the  agency 
of  the  passions  be  necessary  to  the  ex- 
istence of  society,  it  is  on  the  cultiva- 
tion and  influence  of  the  affections,  that 
the  happiness  and  improvement  of  so- 
cial hfe  depend. 

A  child's  education  ought  to  begin 
from  the  first  hours  of  its  existence  ; 
and  the  mother,  who  understands  her 
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task,  knows  that  the  circumstances 
which  every  moment  calls  forth,  are  the 
tools  with  which  she  is  to  work,  in  or- 
der to  fashion  her  child's  mind  and 
character. 

How  pernicious  is  an  aptitude  to 
call  the  experience  of  ages,  contempt- 
ible prejudices — how  dangerous  is  it  to 
our  well  being,  to  embrace  and  possess 
opinions,  which  tend  to  destroy  our 
sympathies  with  general  society,  and 
which  are  likely  to  make  us  aliens  to  the 
hearts  of  those  amongst  whom  we  live. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ill  conduct  of 
a  husband,  that  wife  must  be  deluded 
indeed,  who  thinks  his  culpability  an 
excuse  for  her's,  or  seeks  to  revenge 
herself  on  her  tormentor  by  following 
the  bad  example  which  he  sets  her. 
She  is  not  wiser  than  the  child,  who,  to 
punish  the  wall  against  which  he  has 
struck  his  head,dashes  his  fist  against  it 
in  the  vehemence  of  his  vengeance,  and 
is  himself  the  only  sufferer  from  the  blow. 
Natural  affection,  as  it  is  called,  is 
chiefly  in  human  beings  the  result  of 
habit,  and  a  series  of  care,  tenderness, 
mutual  kindness,  and  good  offices. 

There  is  nothing  more  dangerous  to 
the  virtuous,  and  to  the  interests  of 
virtue,  than  association  with  the  guilty, 
who  possess  amiable  and  attractive 
qualities — for  that  salutary  hatred, 
which  we  feel  towards  vice  itself,  must 
necessarily  be  destroyed  by  it ;  and  I 
believe  that  our  destestation  of  vice 
can  be  securely  maintained,  only  by 
keeping  ourselves  at  a  degree  of  dis- 
tance from  the  vicious. 

Love,  like  some  fair  plants  of  rare 
quality,    flourishes     most    in    retired 


places.  It  flies  the  glaring  sunshine 
of  crowded  scenes,  or  puts  forth  a  ievf 
gaudy  feeble  flowers  tliere,  which  live 
their  little  hour,  then  droop  and  die. 
But  in  retirement,  and  in  the  still  shade 
of  solitude,  it  strikes  a  deep  and  lasting 
root — it  requires  no  hand  to  plant  it 
there,  no  care  to  nourish  it,  no  rich 
soil  to  manure  it. 

The  pen  of  the  anonymous  letter  is 
held  by  a  hand  that  would,  but  for  tiie 
fear  of  the  law,  delight  to  wield  the 
stilletto  of  the  assassin  ;  for  in  his  heart 
lurk  feelings  the  most  terrible  and  de- 
praved, while  he  cruelly  calumniates 
the  unofl'ending  innocent,  by  accusing 
them  either  to  themselves  or  others,  of 
crimes  the  most  abhorrent  to  their  na- 
tures ;  and  pores  over  his  baleful  man- 
uscript with  the  grin  of  a  fiend,  as  he 
is  about  to  impel  a  poisoned  arrow  into 
the  breast  of  those,  who  never  perhaps, 
even  in  thouglit,  offended  him. 

Every  one  has  some  kind  friend 
who,  on  pretence  of  expressing  his  or 
her  sorrow  for  one's  injinies,  takes  care 
to  inform  one  of  some  detracting  obser- 
vation of  which  one  has  been  the  ob- 
ject ;  and,  which,  but  for  their  odious 
officiousness,  one  should  never  have 
known. 

Ce  ii'cst  que  le  premier  pas  qui 
coute,  and  those,  who  have  once  so  far 
compron>ized  with  their  consciences  as 
to  resist  its  pleadings  to  sincerity,  and 
can  be  contented  to  be  praised  for  ac- 
tions which  they  have  not  performed, 
have  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  fu- 
ture vice  ;  and  obscured,  perhaps  for 
life,  the  fair  image  of  virtue  in  their 
bosom. 


Sifeettljes  ot  Htsn^on  Sorfet^* 


BELZONI  S    EGYPTIAN    TOMB. 


BY    LADX    BLESSINGTON. 


A  FTER  mounting  a  steep  and  dark 
"^^  staircase,  the  first  sentence  we 
heard  was  uttered  by  a  lady,  who  ex- 
claimed, '  O  dear,  how  hot  the  Tomb 
is  !'  and  another  remarked  '  That  there 
was  not  light  sufficient  to  see  the  gods.' 
The  groups  scattered  round  formed 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  scene  itself: — 
at  the  entrance  were  two  large  animals, 


of  the  Sphinx  species,  formed  of  gra- 
nite, with  lion's  heads,  and  between 
them  was  an  elderly  man,  in  the  act 
of  masticating  tobacco,  whose  counte- 
nance bore  a  strong  likeness  to  them. 
Two  or  three  young  women,  simply 
but  elegantly  attired,  with  their  grace- 
ful attitudes,  and  undulating  draperies, 
formed  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the 
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stiff  and  disproportioned  forms  of  tiie 
grotesque  Egyptian  female  figures. 

"A  party  of  school  boys  were 
amusing  themselves  by  discovering 
likenesses  to  each  other  in  the  mon- 
strous deities  displayed  on  the  wall ; 
and  a  governess  was  answering  the  in- 
quiries of  her  young  pupils,  Mftliere 
ever  existed  men  with  lion's,  apes',  and 
foxes'  heads  ?'  by  sententiously  reading 
extracts  from  Belzoni's  Description, 
not  a  word  of  which  the  little  innocents 
could  understand.  One  old  lady  re- 
marked, that  •  The  Tomb  was  not  at 
all  alarming,  when  people  got  used  to 
it ;'  and  another  said  it  made  her  mel- 
ancholy, by  reminding  her  of  the  death 
of  her  dear  first  husband,  the  worthy 
Alderman,  to  whose  memory  sne  nau 
erected  a  very  genteel  one.'  Two 
vulgar-looking  old  men,  declared  their 
conviction  that 'it  was  all  a  hum,  for 
had  there  been  such  a  place,  Lord  Nel- 
son would  have  said  summut  about  it 
in  his  despatches ;'  and  another  person 
of  the  same  class  said,  that  '  For  his 
part  he  did  not  like  foreigners ;  and 
why  did  no  Englishman  ever  find  out 
this  here  place  ?  he  should  not  wonder 
if,  in  the  end,  Mr.  Belzoni,  or  whatever 
his  name  is,  was  found  out  to  be  like 
that  Baron  who  wrote  so  many  fibs.' 
The  first  speaker  observed,  that  '  Any 
man,  who  would  go  for  to  say,  as  how 
men  had  apes'  faces  (though  his  own 
bore  a  striking  likeness  to  one)  would 
say  any  thing.' 

"  A  gentleman  who  appeared  to  be  a 
tutor,  and  two  young  lads,  were  atten- 
tively examining  the  model,  and  com- 
paring it  with  Belzoni's  Narrative  ; 
and  the  questions  they  asked,  and  the 
observations  which  they  made,  shewed 
a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  intelligence 
pleasing  to  witness  ;  while  his  answers 
full  of  good  sense  and  information, 
marked  how  well  quahfied  he  was  to 
convey  instruction. 

"  '  The  tomb  levels  all  distinctions,' 
though  a  trite  observation,  is  one  the 
truth  of  which  has  never  been  doubted  ; 
and,  if  it  were,  a  visit  to  that  of  Psara- 
mis  would  convince  the  most  incredu- 
lous ;  for  here  persons  of  all  ranks  meet, 
and  jostle  each  other  with  impunity. 
The  fine  lady,  who  holds  her  vinai- 
grette to  her  nostrils,  and  remarks  to 


her  attending  beau, '  What  a  dreadfully 
shocking  place  it  is  !'  and  that  '  there 
is  not  a  single  person  of  fashion  there,' 
is  elbowed  by  a  fat  red-faced  woman, 
who  looks  like  the  mistress  of  a  gin- 
shop,  and  who  declares  to  her  spouse 
that  'She  would  give  a  shilling  for  a  glass 
of  aniseed;  for  looking  at  tltp?n  there 
mummies  made  her  feel  so  queerish.' 

"  An  old  lady,  and  her  two  grand- 
daughters, are  examining  the  Pyrair.id  ; 
the  old  lady  has  got  on  a  pair  of  spic- 
tacles,  and  is,  with  evident  labour,  en- 
deavouring to  decipher  a  page  of  the 
Description ;  but  unfortunately  she 
has  got  a  wrong  page,  and  having  puz- 
zled herself  for  some  time,  at  last  gives 
up  the  task  in  despair  ;  and  in  answer 
to  one  of  the  children's  Questions  of 
'  Grand-mamma,  what  is  a  Pyramid  ?' 
the  good  old  lady  replies,  '  Why,  a 
Pyramid,  my  dear,  is  a  pretty  ornament 
for  the  centre  of  a  table,  such  as  papa 
sometimes  has  instead  of  an  epergne." 

"  A  simple-looking  country  girl  is 
remarking  to  her  companion,  that '  This 
is  not  a  bit  like  a  tomb  ;'  for  that  she 
had  seen  many,  but  they  were  all  quite 
different,  being  small  and  much  of  the 
shape  of  a  large  trunk,  and  all  has 
'  Here  lies  the  body,'  or  some  such 
thing  on  them,  with  cross  bones,  death's 
heads,  and  hourglasses.' 

"  Two  ladies  of  fashion  now  enter, 
attended  by  two  Exquisites  or  Dandies 
of  the  first  class,  and  their  exclamations 
of  What  an  odd  place  !'  '  O  dear, 
how  disagreeable  the  smell  is  !'  attract 
the  notice  of  the  fine  lady  before  men- 
tioned, who  has  been  engaged  in  a  flir- 
tation with  her  beau  for  the  last  half 
hour  ;  they  now  recognise  each  other, 
and  the  languid  '  How  d'ye  do  ?  I'm 
delighted  to  see  you  ;  how  very  funny 
that  we  should  meet  in  the  tomb  !'  are 
uttered  at  once  by  all  three  :  and  one 
of  the  Exquisites,  who  appears  to  be 
of  the  sentimental  cast,  takes  this  op- 
tunity  of  lisping  out,  that  '  The  pres- 
ence of  such  divinities  converts  the 
tomb  into  a  heaven."  A  vulgar-look- 
ing man,  who  has  been  listening  to 
their  chit-chat,  and  eyeing  them  with 
derision,  whispers,  but  in  audible  ac- 
cents,tohis  wife,a  pretty  modest  looking 
woman,  '  My  eye  !  did  you  hear  what 
that  there  young  pale-faced   chap  said 
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to  ihon  there  painted  women,  about 
going  to  heaven  ? — They  don't  seem 
to  have  any  more  chance  of  that  sort 
of  place  than  they  have  thoughts  of  it 
just  now.'  The  wife  gives  him  an  im- 
j)loring  look  to  be  quiet,  and  whispers, 
that  she  believes  the  ladies  are  no  bet- 
ter than  they  should  be,  by  their  bold 
looks,  and  loud  speaking,  and  urges 
him  to  go  to  the  other  side." 

"  The  party  of  fashionables  now  ap- 
proached, and  one  of  the  ladies  exclaim- 
ed, '  Do  pray  let  us  leave  this  tiresome 
stupid  place,  where  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gle thing  to  be  seen  worth  looking  at, 
and  where  the  company  is  so  intolera- 
bly vulgar.  I  really  fancied  it  was  a 
fashionable  morning  lounge,  where  one 
would  meet  every  soul  worth  meeting 
in  town,  f,>r,  as  to  looking  at  a  set  of 
Egyptian  frights,  it  never  entered  into 
my  head  ;  I  have  not  heard  of  Egypt 
since  my  governess  used  to  bore  me 
about  it  when  I  was  learning  geogra- 
phy ;  and  as  to  tombs  and  pyramids, 
T  have  a  perfect  horror  of  them.'  An- 
other of  the  ladies  observed,  that  she 
'  hated  every  thing  Egyptian  ever  since 
she  had  heard  of  the  plagues.'  And  the 
third  begged,  'that  in  decrying  Egypt 
and  its  productions,  they  would  except 
Egyptian  pebbles,  which  were  beauti- 
ful, and  took  an  exquisite  polish.' 

"  '  Oh  !  pray  do  look  at  the  female 
ornaments,'  exclaimed  one  of  the  la- 
dies ;  '  did  you  ever  see  such  horrid 
things  ?  Only  fancy  any  woman  of 
taste  wearing  them  :  well,  I  declare 
those  same  Egyptians  must  have  been 
dreadfully  vulgar,  and  the  women  must 
have  looked  hideously  when  adorned  in 
such  finery.  How  surprised  they 
would  have  been  at  seeing  Wirgman's 
beautiful  trinkets,  or  the  sweet  tasteful 
jewellery  at  Howel  and  James'  !'  'I 
have  always  thought,'  replied  one  of  the 
Exquisites,  '  these  lines  in  Shakspeare 
very  absurd  where  he  says — 

Loveliness  . 
Needs  not  the  forei^-n  aid  of  oi-nament, 
But  is,  when  unadorned,  adorned  the  most. 


For  no  fine  woman  ever  looks  half  so 
well,  as  when  she  wears  diamonds  and 
other  valuable  ornaments.' " 

"  Some  young  people,  attended  by 
their  mother,  a  very  showy  dressed 
woman,  with  many  indications  of  vul- 
garity in  her  appearance,  now  stopped 
before  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  '  Er- 
ments  ;'  and  one  of  the  children  asked 
her,  what  place  '  the  water  before  them 
was  meant  to  represent.' — The  mani- 
ma  replied,  she,  '  beheved  it  was  the 
Red  Sea,  or  some  such  place,'  but  re- 
commended them  not  to  ask  questions, 
as  it  would  lead  people  to  think  them 
ignorant.  This  sapient  answer  seemed 
very  unsatisfactory  to  the  children, 
who,  having  expressed  their  annoyance, 
were  promised  a  copy  of  the  Descrip- 
tion, provided  they  did  not  look  at  it 
until  they  got  home,  as  mamma  was  hj 
a  hurry. 

"  A  lady  next  us,  enquired  '  if  Egypt 
was  near  Switzerland  ?'  and  was  in- 
formed by  hf.r  friend  that  it  '  was  near 
Venice.' — The  ignorance  displayed  by 
the  greater  part  of  the  visitors  of  the 
Tomb,  on  historical,  geographical,  and 
chronological  points,  was  truly  surpris- 
ing, and  the  perfect  apathy  evinced, 
was  even  more  so.  It  was  plain  that 
they  came  to  the  Tomb  merely  to  pass 
away  an  hour,  or  in  the  expectation  of 
meeting  their  acquaintances  ;  but  as  to 
feeling  any  interest  in  the  scene  before 
them,  or  drawing  any  moral  inference 
from  it,  they  seemed  as  little  inclined, 
as  if  they  had  been  in  the  round  room 
of  the  Opera  House  on  a  crowded 
night.  Wrapt  up  in  their  own  self-sat- 
isfied ignorance,  the  works  or  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  boast  no  attractions 
for  them  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  me- 
tropolis of  a  country  that  prufesses  fo 
surpass  all  others  in  civilization  and 
morals,  presents,  in  some  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, examples  of  ignorance  and  want 
of  reflection,  scarcely  equalled  in  any 
other  part  of  the  civilized  world." 


[A  neat  volume  has  just  issued  from  the  press,  entitled  "  Sketches  and  Frn?monts,"  by 
the  Author  of"  The  Mastic  Lantern,"  which  pleasing  little  work,  we  mentioned  at  the  pe- 
riod of  its  publicatioa,  was  from  the  pen  of  Lady  Blessington.  The  present  elcijaiit  com- 
panion to  it  is  consequently  the  production  of  the  same  accomplished  lady,  whose  taste 
and  good  feeling  are  perhaps  still  more  delightfully  exhibited  in  its  pages  tiian  in  those  of 
its  precursor.  As  an  example  of  both,  we  have  for  this  part  of  our  work  selected  one  of 
the  Sketches. 
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VOL.    II. 

TOURNEYING  through  I\Iedia 
'^  from  Ecbatana,  now  Haraadan,  its 
ancient  capital,  our  countryman  took  a 
westerly  course,  and  examined  the 
sculpture  at  Be-Sitoon,  which,  from  his 
description,  seems  to  bear  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  the  string  of  captives  in 
one  of  Belzoni's  chambers.  It  is  con- 
jectured that  the  conquest  of  Israel  by 
Salmenezer,  King  of  Assyria  and  the 
Medes,  may  be  celebrated  by  these  fig- 
ures, &:c. 

From  Dermanshah  Sir  Robert  took 
the  direct  road  to  Bagdad,  passing  from 
Persia  into  the  ancient  Assyria.  Just 
before  entering  Irak  Arabi,  the  escort 
and  the  pilgrim-host  which  had  joined 
company  wereattacked  by  Arabs;  but 
these  banditti  did  not  press  their  hostil- 
ities to  any  real  injury.  Not  so  fortu- 
nate were  the  travellers  when  assailed 
by  the  pestilential  winds  which  prevail 
in  this  quarter.  Many  of  the  party 
were  seized  with  illness,  and  the  author 
thus  relates  its   cause  : — 

-  -  "  In  order  to  while  away  my  anx- 
iety in  this  untoward  detention,  I  sent 
for  the  m.  ter  of  the  khaun,  to  make 
some  enquiries  respecting  the  country 
cind  its  inhabitants.  He  told  me  that 
they  consider  October  the  first  month 
of  their  autumn,  and  feel  it  delightfully 
cool  in  comparison  with  July,  August, 
and  September  ;  for  that  during  forty 
days  of  the  two  first  named  summer 
months,  the  hot  wind  blows  from  the 
desert,  and  its  effects  are  often  destruc- 
tive. Its  title  is  very  appropriate,  be- 
ing called  the  Samiell  or  Baude  Semoon, 
the  pestilential     wind.     It    does  not 


fife  it  is  so  far  from  being  prejudicial 
to  the  vegetable  creation,  that  a  contin- 
uance of  the  Samiell  tends  to  ripen  the 
fruits.  I  enquired  what  became  of  the 
cattle  during  such  a  plague,  and  was 
told  they  seldom  were  touched  by  it. 
It  seems  strange  that  their  lun;^s  should 
be  so  perfectly  insensible  to  what  seems 
instant  destruction  tothe  breath  of  man, 
but  so  it  is,  and  they  are  regularly  driv- 
en down  to  water  at  the  customary 
times  of  day,  even  when  the  blasts  are 
at  the  severest.  The  people  who  at- 
tend them,  are  obliged  to  plaster  their 
own  faces,  and'other  parts  of  the  body 
usually  exposed  to  the  air,  with  a  sort 
of  muddy  clay,  which  in  general  pro- 
tects them  from  its  most  malignant  ef- 
fects. The  periods  of  the  winds  blow- 
ing are  generally  from  noon  till  sun- 
set ;  they  cease  almost  entirely  during 
the  night ;  and  the  direction  of  the 
gust  is  always  from  the  north-east. 
When  it  has  passed  over,  a  sulphuric 
and  indeed  loathsome  smell  like  putrid- 
ity, remains  for  a  long  time.  The  poi- 
son which  occasions  this  smell,  must  be 
deadly  ;  for  if  any  unfortunate  traveller, 
too  far  from  shelter,  meet  the  blast,  he 
falls  immediately  ;  and,  in  a  few  min- 
utes his  flesh  becomes  almost  black, 
while  both  it  and  his  bones  at  once  ar- 
rive at  so  extreme  a  state  of  corruption, 
that  the  smallest  movement  of  the  body 
would  separate  the  one  from  the  other. 
When  we  listen  to  these  accounts,  we 
can  easily  understand  how  the  Al- 
mighty, in  whose  hands  are  all  the  in- 
struments of  nature,  to  work  even  the 
most   miraculous  effects,  might,  by  this 


come  in  continued  long  currents,  but  in    natural  agent  of  the   Samiell  brought 


gusts  at  different  intervals,  each  blast 
lasting  several  minutes,  and  passing 
along  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning. 
No  one  dare  stir  from  their  houses  while 
this  invisible  flame  is  sweeping  over  the 
face  of  the  country.  Previous  to  its 
approach,  the  atmosphere  becomes 
thick  and  suffocating,  and  appearing 
particularly  dense  near  the  horizon, 
gives  sufficient  warning  of  the  threaten- 


from  afar,  make  it  the  brand  of  death 
by  which  the  destroying  angel  wrought 
the  destruction  of  the  army  of  Senna- 
cherib." 

At  the  place  of  which  we  are  now 
treating.  Sir  Robert  was  about  eighty- 
five  miles  from  Bagdad  ;  the  route  ly- 
ing through  a  howling  wilderness  of 
lions,  wolves,  hyenas,  and  jackals, 
which  he  passed  in  safety,  and  entered 


ed  mischief.     Though  hostile  to  human    that  famous  city  on  the  1 7th  of  Octo- 

•  Travels  in  Georgia,  Persia,  Armenia,  Ancient  BabTlonia,  &c.  in  1817  and  1820.    By  Sir  Robert  Ker  Por- 
ter.   Vol.  II.    London,  1822. 
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ber,  or  in  twenty-six  days  from  Hama- 
clan.  The  diflerence  of  habits,  &c.  is 
well  marked : 

"A  stranger  arriving  from  IrakAjem, 
into  this  renowned  capital  of  Irak  Ara- 
bi,  cannot  fail  being  instantly  struck 
with  the  marked  difference  between  ihe 
people  before  him,  and  those  he  left 
north  of  the  mountains.  There,  the 
vesture  was  simple  and  close,  though 
long,  with  a  plain-hilted  knife  stuck  in 
the  girdle,  and  the  head  of  the  wearer 
covered  with  a  dark  cap  of  sheep  skin. 
Here,  the  outer  garment  is  ample  and 
flowing,  the  turban  high  and  superbly 
folded,  and  the  costly  shawl  round  the 
waist  additionally  ornamented  with  a 
richly  embossed  dagger.  With  person- 
ages in  every  variety  of  this  gorgeous 
costume,  I  saw  the  streets  of  Bagdad 
filled  on  my  entrance.  Monstrous  tur- 
bans of  all  hues,  pelisses,  and  vests,  of 
silk,  satins,  and  cloths,  in  red,  blue, 
green,  yellow,  of  every  shade  and  fab- 
ric, clothed  the  motley  groupes  who  ap- 
peared every  where;  some  slowly 
moving  along  the  streets,  others  seat- 
ed cross-legged  on  the  ground,  or 
mounted  on  benches  by  the  way-side, 
sipping  their  coffee,  and  occasionally 
inhaling  a  more  soporific  vapour  from 
their  gilded  pipes,  with  an  air  of  solem- 
nity not  to  be  an  anticipated  by  such  a 
tulip-garbed  fraternity.  The  contrast- 
ed appearance  of  the  gaily  coloured,  and 
gloomily  pompous  Turk,  when  com- 
pared with  the  parsimoniously  clad 
Persian,  sombre  in  appearance  even  to 
the  black  dye  of  his  beard,  yet  accom- 
panied with  the  most  lively  and  loqua- 
cious activity  of  body  and  mind,  amus- 
ed me  much  ;  and  in  traversing  these 
characteristic  paths,  I  could  not  but  re- 
collect I  was  now  in  the  far-famed  city 
of  the  caliphs,  the  capital  of  Haroun- 
al-Raschid,  through  whose  remote  av- 
enues he  and  his  faithful  vizier  used  to 
wander  by  night,  in  disguise,  to  study 
the  characters  of  his  subjects,  and  to 
reign  with  justice.  But  history  was 
not  alone,  in  busying  the  memory  with 
recollections  ;  the  delightful  tales  of 
childhood  started  up  along  with  her, 
and  remembrances  of  the  Arabian 
Nights  seemed  to  render  the  whole  a 
sort  of  eastern  classic  ground,  consecra- 
ting its  bazaars,  mosques,  palaces,  and 


even  cobler's  stalls,  to  a  kind  of  roman- 
tic celebrity." 

At  the  capital  of  Assyria  and  Baby- 
lonia, Sir  Robert  was  most  cordially  en- 
tertained by  Mr.  Rich  of  whom  he 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms.  The  Pa- 
sha of  Bagdad,  Dowd  or  David,  can 
raise  no  force  much  exceeding  10,000 
men  :  and  the  Arabs  around  him  are 
in  a  state  of  complete  insubordination. 
Respecting  the  seat  of  his  government, 
the  following  extract  gives  informa- 
tion : — 

"  The  latitude  of  Bagdad,  from  the 
mean  observations  taken  by  Mr.  Rich 
and  others,is  33*'19'40,"  and  the  longi- 
tude east  of  Grrenwich,  4'1»  44'  45". 
The  climate  in  general  has  the  advan- 
tage of  parts  of  Persia,  in  not  being  va- 
riable in  such  violent  extremes  ;  but 
then  its  warmest  months  are  certainly 
insufferable  from  the  abiding  effects  ol 
the  40  days'  prevalence  of  the  consu- 
ming samiell.  At  that  season,  the  ther- 
mometer frequently  mounts  in  the 
shade  from  120  to  140  degrees  of  heat, 
according  to  Fahrenheit.  When  the 
heat  reaches  100  degrees,  the  inhabi- 
tants betake  themselves  to  the  refuge  of 
certain  arched  apartments,  called  the 
Zardaub ;  constructed  deep  in  the  foun- 
dations of  the  house,  for  this  very  pur- 
pose. From  their  situation  they  can 
have  no  windows  ;  therefore  catch  their 
glimpse  of  daylight  as  it  may  glimmer 
through  the  doors  from  the  chambers 
above.  Thin  matting  supplies  the 
place  of  carpets,  and  every  precaution 
and  method  is  pursued,  that  can  bring 
coolness  to  these  gloomy  abodes  ;  where 
the  chief  part  of  the  natives  of  Bagdad 
pass  the  whole  of  the  sultry  day,  while 
the  atmosphere  without  retains  its  more 
scorching  fires.  At  sun-set  each  fam- 
ily issues  from  their  subterranean  shel- 
ters, and  ascending  to  the  top  of  the 
house,  take  their  evening  repast  beneath 
the  arch  of  heaven.  And  under  the 
same  free  canopy,  "  fanned  by  tepid 
airs,"  they  spread  their  bedding  along 
the  variously  disposed  divisions  of  the 
roof;  whose  irregular  forms  are  so  con- 
trived, to  catch  at  every  zephyi^'s 
breath  that  passes.  In  these  elevated 
apartments,  the  natives  repose,  until 
the  close  of  October ;  at  which  time 
the  days  become  cou-paralively  cool ; 
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Ladies  of  Bagdad. 


and  sudden  blasts  blowing  up  during 
the  night,  from  the  north,  and  south- 
east, render  sleeping  in  the  open  air 
dangerous." 

"  The  wives  of  the  higher  classes  in 
Bagdad,  are  usually  selected  from 
the  most  beautiful  girl.3  that  can  be  ob- 
tained from  Georgia  and  Circassia  ; 
and,  to  their  natural  charms,  in  like 
manner  with  their  captive  sisters  all 
over  the  East,  the}' add  the  fancied  em- 
bellishments of  painted  complexions, 
hands  and  feet  dyed  with  henna,  and 
their  hair  and  eyebrows  stained  with 
the  rang,  or  prepared  indigo  leaf. — 
Chains  of  gold,  and  collars  of  pearls, 
with  various  ornaments  of  precious 
stones,  decorate  the  upper  part  of  their 
persons,  while  solid  bracelets  of  gold, 
-in  shapes  resembling  serpents,  clnsp 
their  wrists  and  ancles.  Silver  and 
<rolden  tissued  muslins,  not  only  form 
their  turbans,  but  frequently  their  un- 
der garn)ents.  In  summer  th'^  ample 
pelisse  is  made  of  the  most  costly  shawl, 
and  in  cold  weather,  lined  and  border- 
ed with  the  choicest  furs.  The  dress 
is  altogether  very  becoming;  by  its  ea- 
sy folds,  and  glittering  transparency, 
shewing  a  fine  shape  to  advantage, 
without  the  immodest  exposure  of  the 
open  vest  of  the  Persian  ladies.  The 
humbler  females  generally  move  abroad 
with  faces  totally  unveiled,  having  a 
handkerchief  rolled  round  their  heads, 
from  beneath  which  their  hair  hangs 
down  over  their  shoulders,  while  anoth- 
er piece  of  linen  passes  under  their 
chin  in  the  fashion  of  the  Georgians. 
Their  garment  is  a  gown  of  a  shift 
form,  reaching  to  their  ancles,  open  be- 
fore, and  of  a  grey  colour.  Their  feet 
are  completely  naked.  Many  of  the 
very  inferior  classes  stain  their  bosoms 
with  the  figures  of  circles,  half-moons, 
stars,  &c.  in  a  bluish  stamp.  In  this 
barbaric  embellishment,  the  poor  dam- 
sel of  Irak  Arabi  has  one  point  of  van- 
ity resembling  that  of  the  ladies  of  Irak 
Ajem.  The  former  frequently  adds 
this  frightful  cadaverous  hue  to  her  lips  ; 
and,  to  complete  her  savage  appear- 
ance, thrusts  a  ring  through  the  right 
nostril,  pendent  with  a  flat  button-like 
ornament  set  round  with  blue  or  red 
stones. 

"  But  to  return  to  the  ladies  of  the 


higher  circles,  whom  we  left  in  some 
gay  saloon  of  Bagdad.  When  all  are 
assembled,  the  evening  meal  or  dinner 
is  soon  served.  The  party,  seated  in 
rows,  then  prepare  themselves  for  the 
entrance  of  the  show ;  which,  consisting 
of  music  and  dancing,continues  in  noisy 
exhibition  through  the  whole  night. — 
At  twelve  o'clock,  sapper  is  produced  ; 
when  pilaus,  kabobs,  preserves,  fruit, 
dried  sweetmeats,  and  sherbets  of  every 
fabric  and  flavour,  engage  the  fair  con- 
vives for  some  time.  Between  this 
second  banquet,  and  the  preceding,  the 
perfumed  narquilly  is  never  absent  from 
their  rosy  lips,  excepting  when  they  sip 
coffee,  or  indulge  in  a  general  shout  of 
approbation,  or  a  hearty  peal  of  laugh- 
ter at  the  freaks  of  the  dancers,  or  the 
subject  of  the  singers'  madrigals.  But 
no  respite  is  given  to  the  entertainers  ; 
and,  during  so  long  a  stretch  of  merri- 
ment, should  any  of  the  happy  guests 
feel  a  sudden  desire  for  temporary  re- 
pose, without  the  least  apology,  she 
lies  down  to  sleep  on  the  luxurious  car- 
pet that  is  her  seat ;  and  thus  she  re- 
mains, sunk  in  as  deep  an  oblivion  as 
if  the  nummud  were  spread  in  her  own 
chamber.  Others  speedily  follow  her 
example,  sleeping  as  sound  ;  notwith- 
standing that  the  bawling  of  the  sing- 
ers, the  horrid  jangling  of  the  guitars, 
the  thumping  on  the  jar-like  double- 
drum,  the  ringing  and  loud  clangor  of 
the  metal  bells  and  castanets  of  the 
dancers,  with  an  eternal  talking  in  all 
keys,  abrupt  laughter,  and  vociferous 
expressions  of  gratification,  making,  in 
all,  a  full  concert  of  distracting  sounds, 
sufficient,  one  might  suppose,  to  awak- 
en the  dead.  But  the  merry  tumult, 
and  joyful  strains  of  this  conviviality, 
gradually  become  fainter  and  fainter  ; 
first  one,  and  then  another  of  the  visit- 
ors, (while  even  the  performers  are  not 
spared  by  the  soporific  god)  sink  down 
under  the  drowsy  influence ;  till,  at 
length,  the  whole  carpet  is  covered 
with  these  sleeping  beauties,  mixed  in- 
discriminately with  hand-maids,  danc- 
ers, and  musicians,  as  fast  asleep  as 
themselves.  The  business,  however, 
is  not  thus  quietly  ended.  "As  soon 
as  the  sun  begins  to  call  forth  the  blush- 
es of  the  morn,  by  lifting  the  veil  that 
shades    her  slumbering    eyelids,"  the 
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laitlifiil  slaves  ruh  tlifir  own  clear  of 
any  lurking- drowsiness;  and  tiien  tug 
their  respeciive  mistresses  by  the  toe  or 
the  shoulder,  to  rouse  them  up  to  per- 
form the  ablntional  devotions  usual  at 
the  dawn  of  day.  All  start  mechanic- 
ally, as  if  touched  by  a  spell ;  and  then 
commences  the  splashin"'  of  water,  and 
the  muttering  of  prayers  ;  presentmg  a 
singular  contrast  to  the  vivacious  scene 
of  a  it^.w  hours  before.  This  duty 
over,  the  fair  devotees  shake  their 
feathers  like  birds   from   a   refreshing 


shower;  and  tripping  lightly  forward, 
with  garments,  and,  perhaps,  looks,  a 
little  the  worse  for  the  wear  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  plunge  at  once  again) 
into  all  the  depths  of  its  amusements. 
Coffee,  sweetmeats,  kaliouns,  as  before, 
accompanying  every  obstreperous  re- 
petition of  the  midnight  song  and  dance; 
and  all  being  followed  up  by  a  plenti- 
ful breakfast  of  rice,  meats,  fruits,  &c., 
towards  noon  the  party  separate  ;  after 
having  spent  between  fifteen  and  six- 
teen hours  in  this  riotous  festivitv. 


0ti§inal  JJoctrj?. 


SONGS. 

THE    LAST    ROSE    OF    SUMMER. 

AH,  look  upon  those  withered  flowers, 
Ami  look  upon  that  broken  lute  ! 

\Vhy  are  those  roses  scentless,  dead  ? 
Why  are  those  gentle  chords  so  mute  ? 

A  sun-beam  pass'd  and  kissed  those  flowers, 
Waked  the  young  bloom,  the  incense  sigh  ; 

But  darkling  clouds  came  o'er  that  ray, 
The  rose  was  left  to  droop,  to  die. 

A  wind  breathed  by  and  waked  the  lyre, 

Oh  never  had  it  such  a  sound  ; 
But  soon  the  gale  too  rudely  swept— 

1  he  lute  lay  broken  on  the  ground  .' 

These  things  are  emblems  of  my  heart ; 

And  what  has  been  thine  influence  there  ? 
You  taught  me  first  love's  happiness. 

How  could  you  teach  me  love's  d.spair  ! 


love's  last  words. 

Light  be  around  thee,  hope  be  thy  guide  ; 
Gay  be  thy  bark,  and  smooth  be  the  tide  ; 
Soft  be  the  wind  that  beareih  thee  on, 
Sweet  be  thy  welcome,  thy  wanderings  done. 

Bright  be  the  hearth,  may  the  eyes  you  love  best 
Oreet  the  long-absent  again  to  his  re^t ; 
Be  thy  life  like  glad  music  which  fluateth  awHy 
As  the  gale  lingering  over  the  rose-tree  in  May. 

But  yet  while  thy  moments  in  melody  roll, 

Be  one  dark  remembrance  left  on  thy  sou  . 

Be  the  song  of  the  evening  ihrice  sad  on  t'line  ear— 

Then  think  how  your  twilights  were  past  away  here. 

And  yet  let  the  shadow  of  son  owing  be 
Light  as  the  dream  of  the  morning  to  thee  .' 
one  fond,  faint  rucolleciion,  one  last  sigh  of  tliine 
May  be  granted  to  love  so  devoted  as  mine  ! 
01  ATHEXEUM    VOL.    Tl. 


MORAL  REFLECTIONS  WROTE  WHILE  ON  THE 

CROSS  OF  ST.  Paul's. 


The  man  (hat  pays  his  pence  and  goes 

Up  to  thy  loUy  cross.  St.  Paul. 
Looks  over  London's  naked  nose. 
Women  and  mt- n  : 
The  world  is  all  beneath  his  ken. 
He  sits  above  the  Ball. 
He  seems  on  Mount  Olympus'  top. 
Among  the  Gods,  by  Jupiter!  and  lets  drop 
His  eyes  from  the  empyreal    clouds 
On  mortal  crowds. 

11. 
Seen  from  these  skies. 
How  small  those  emmets  in  our'eyes  ! 
Some  carry  little  sticks— and  one 
His  eggs— to  warm  them  in  the  sun  : 
Dear  what  a  hustle 
And  bustle  ! 
And  there's  my  aunt.    I  know  by  her  waist. 
So  long  and  thin, 
And   so  pinch'd  in. 
Just  in  the  pismire  taste. 

in. 

O  !  what  are  men  ?— lieingsso  small. 

That  should  I  fall 
Upon  their  little  heads.  I   must 
Crush  them  by  hundreds  into  dust  '. 

IV. 
And  what  is  life  and  all  its  ages— 

I  here's  seven  stages  ! 
Turnhuni-Green  !  Chelsea  !  Putney  !  Fulhani  I 
Brentford!   and  lie*  ! 
And   looting  too  1 
And  oh  !  what  very  little  nags  to  pull'em. 

Yet  each  would  seem  a  horse  indeed. 
If  here  at  Paul's  tip-top  we'd  got  'em, 

Altliough,  like  Cinderella's  breed. 
They're  luiee  at  bottom. 

Tlieu  let  me  not  despise  a  horse. 
Though  he  looks siimll  from  Paul's  high  cross  I 
Since  he  would  be.  as  nenr  the  sky, 
Fourteen  hands  high. 

v. 

What  is  the  world  with  London  in  its  lap  ? 

Mogg's  Map. 
The  Thames,  that  ebbs  and  flows  in  its  broad  channel 

A  tlily  kennel. 
1  he  bridges  stretching  from  its  banks  ? 

Siuiie  planks. 
Ah  me  !  hence  could  I  read  an  admonition 

I'o  Mad  Ambition  ! 
But  that  he  would  not  listen  to  my  call. 
Though  !  should  stand  upon  the  cross  and  ball' 
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OKICINAL    HiNECDOTES — LITEIIARV    NEWS — EEMARKABLE    INCIUEKTS,  &.C. 


On  the  most  correct  documents  it  is  cal- 
culated that  no  less  than  onfi  hundred  llio\i- 
sand  human  creatuios  are  likely  to  fall  vic- 
tims in  Irelasul,  to  Famine  or  Fever,  in  ma- 
ny cases  to  both  ;  and  if  means  are  not  im- 
mediately  applied,  other  parts  of  Ireland,  as 
well  as  the  South  an'l  West,  will  most  likely 
soon  be  visited  with  the  same  shocking 
scene  of  men,  women,  and  children,  living^, 
or  endeavouring-  to  live,  on  the  leaves  of 
trees,  sea  weeds,  and  other  veg^etables,  on 
which  horses  and  doo-s  cannot  be  preserved 
alive  :  iu  consequence,  the  typhus  fever  is 
sweeping  ofl'  hundreds  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, where  famine  has  not  done  so. 

CANOVV'S    T>eAD    CHRIST. 

Canova  is  executing  at  Rome  a  new  group 
of  figures  resfreseniing  a  dead  Christ,  the 
Virgin,  and  Mary  Magdalene.  The  same 
subject  has  often  been  treated  by  artists, 
and,  among  others,  by  M.  Aitgelo.  It  is, 
however,  asserted,  that  Canova  bears  away 
the  palm  from  all. 

AXECDOTI':S. 
Posl/ntmoiis  Travels. — The  Royal  Prus- 
sian General,  Memo  von  Minntolt,  lately 
made  a  scientific  tour  through  Egypt  and 
Syria,  where  he  formed  an  excellent  collec- 
tion of  Egyptian  antiquities,  and  got  safely 
from  Alexandria  to  Trieste,  where  they 
were  placed  on  board  a  vessel,  to  be  coji- 
veyed  to  Berlin  via  Hamburgh.  During 
one  of  the  late  violent  stornis,  the  ship  was 
unfortunately  wrecked,  between  Heligoland 
and  Cuxhaven.  A  few  light  boxes,  contain- 
ing mummies,  were  lately  driven  ashore  on 
the  coast  of  Balje,  in  the  dukedom  of  Bre- 
men. The  cotuitiy  people,  on  opening 
them,  were  not  a  little  terrified  on  finding 
that  they  contained  dead  bodies — which 
they  immediately  buried.  The  mummies 
have,  however,  been  dug  up,  and  delivered 
to  the  Prussian  authorities. 

ALOVS  REDING. 

AVhen  the  French  armies  entered 
Switzerland,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution.  Aloys  Reding  resumed 
the  swoid  in  favour  of  his  country,  and 
jierformed  many  splendid  actions.  But 
the  armies  of  his  enemies  were  too  nu- 
merous, and  treachery  and  cowardice 
thinned  his  own  ranks.  At  length  the 
time  arrived  which  was  to  decide  the 
issue  of  the  contest.  Certain  death 
appeared  to  await  the  whole  band  of 
heroic  Swiss.  On  the  subhme  heights 
of  ftiorgarten,  Reding  appeared  at  the 
head  of  his  troops.  Morgarten  had 
been  a  theatre  for  the  performance  of 


great  actions ;  and  calling  to  mind  tht-j 
heroic  achievements  of  ancient  times, 
the  brave  general  thus  addressed  his 
soldiers.  '•  Comrades  and  fellow  citi- 
zens !  the  decisive  moment  is  arrived. 
Surrounded  by  enemies,  and  deserted 
by  our  friends,  it  only  remains  to  know 
if  we  will  courageously  imitate  the  ex- 
ample formerly  set  by  our  ancestors 
among  these  magnificent  mountains; 
indeed  upon  the  spot  on  which  we  now 
stand.  An  aknost  instant  death  awaits 
us.  U  any  one  fear,  let  him  retire ; 
we  will  not  reproach  him;  but  let  us 
not  impose  upon  each  other  at  this 
solemn  hoiu".  I  would  rather  have  a 
liundred  men  firm  and  steadfast  to  their 
duty,  than  a  large  army  which,  by 
flight,  might  occasion  confusion  ;  or  by 
precipitous  retreat,  immolate  the  brave 
men  who  would  still  defend  themselves. 
As  to  mj'self,  I  promise  not  to  aban- 
don you,  even  in  the  greatest  danger. 
Death  and  no  retreat  !  If  you  partici- 
pate in  my  resolution,  let  two  men 
come  out  of  your  ranks,  and  swear  to 
me,  in  your  name,  that  you  will  be 
faithful  to  your  promises." 

When  the  chieftain  had  finished  his 
address,  his  soldiers,  who  had  been 
leaning  on  their  arms,  and  listening  in 
reverential  silence,  instantly  hailed  its 
conclusion  with  loud  shouts  of  "  we 
will  never  desert  you  ;"  "•  we  will  never 
abandon  you  ;"  "  we  will  share  your 
fate,  whatever  it  may  be."  Two  men 
then  moved  out  of  each  rank,  as  Red- 
ing had  desired ;  and  giving  then- 
hands  to  their  chief,  confirmed  the  oath 
their  comrades  had  taken.  This  trea- 
ty of  alliance  between  the  chief  and  his 
soldiers,  was  sworn  in  open  day,  and 
in  one  of  the  sublimest  scenes  in  all 
Switzerland ;  a  treaty  which,  as  the 
historian  Zochockle  observes,  bears 
marks  of  patriarchal  manners  worthy 
the  simplicity  of  the  golden  age.  These 
brave  men  fought  and  bled  with  the 
resolution  of  heroes,  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  patriots;  but  fate  having  for  a  time 
decreed  the  subjugation  of  their  coun- 
try, they  fought  therefore  in  vain. 
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SPIDER    THREAD. 

It  had  long  been  a  question  among'  phi- 
losophers, whether  it  was  possible  to  render 
the  labours  of  the  spider  subservient  to  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  In  the  earlier  part  of 
the  last  century,  this  question  was  partially 
solved  by  M.  Bon  of  Languedoc,  who  fabri- 
cated a  pair  of  stockings  and  a  pair  of 
gloves,  from  the  threads  of  spiders.  They 
were  nearly  as  strong  as  silk,  and  of  a 
beautiful  grey  colour. 

The  predatory  liabits  of  the  spider,  hovv- 
ever.  would  seem  to  oppose  an  effectual 
barrier  to  their  being  bred  up  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  render  such  a  manufactory  at  all 
productive.  The  following  arguments 
against  the  probability  of  any  real  or  per- 
manent advantage  resulting  from  this  at- 
tempt were  published  by  Reaumur,  whom 
the  Royal  Academy,  had  deputed  to  inquire 
into  tlie  matter. 

Tlie  natural  fierceness  of  spiders  renders 
tlicni  unfit  to  be  bred  and  kept  togetlier. 
Four  or  five  thousand  being  distributed  in 
cells,  fift3^  in  some,  one  or  two  hundred  in 
others,  the  big  ones  soon  killed  and  eat  the 
smaller  ones,  so  that  in  a  short  time  there 
were  scarcely  one  or  two  left  in  each  cell  ; 
and  to  the  inclination  of  devouring  their 
own  speties  is  attributed  the  scarcity  of 
spiders,  when  compared  with  the  vast  num- 
ber of  eggs  they  lay.  Reaumur  also  affirms, 
that  the  web  of  the  spider  is  inferior  in 
strength  and  lustre  to  that  of  the  silk  worm, 
and  produces  less  of  the  material  fit  for 
use.  The  thread  of  the  spider's  web  can 
only  bear  a  weight  of  two  grains  without 
breaking  ;  and  the  bag  sustains  the  weight 
of  thirty  six  grains.  The  thread  of  a  silk 
worm  will  bear  two  drams  and  a  half,  so 
that  five  threads  of  the  spider  are  necessary 
to  form  a  cord  equal  to  that  of  a  silk-worm  ; 
and  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  apply  these 
so  closely  together  as  to  avoid  leaving  any 
empty  .spaces  from  which  the  light  v.'ould 
not  be  reflected,  the  lustre  would  conse- 
quently be  considerably  less.  This  was  no- 
ticed at  the  time  the  stockings  were  pre- 
sented to  the  society  by  M.  de  la  Hire.  It 
was  further  observed,  that  spiders  afford 
less  silk  than  silk-worms,  the  largest  baffs 
of  the  latter  weighing  four  grains,  the  small- 
er three  grains,  so  that  2,304  worms  pro- 
duce a  pound  of  silk.  The  bags  of  a  spi- 
der weighs  about  one  grain  ;  when  cleared 
of  the  dust  and  filth  they  lose  about  two 
thirds  of  that  weight.  The  work  of  twelve 
spiders  tiierefore,  only  equals  that  of  one 
silk-worm,  and  a  pound  of  silk  will  require, 
at  least  27,648  spiders.  But  as  bags  are 
solely  the  work  of  the  females,  who  spin 
them  to  deposit  their  eggs  in,  there  must 
be  kept  55,296  spiders  to  yield  one  pound 
of  silk;  and  this  will  apply  to  good  ones  on- 
1_V,  the  spiders  in  gardens  barely  yielding  a 
twelfth  part  of  the  silk  of  the  domestic 
kinds.  Two  hundred  and  eighty  of  them 
would  not  produce  more  than  ene  silk- 
worm :  and  663,555  such  spiders,  would 
scarcely  yield  a  pound  of  silk  ! 


FRUIT    TREES    IN    OERMANY. 

In  the  Duchy  of  Gotha,  tlirre  are  many 
villages  whicli  obtain  a  rent  of  two  or  three 
hundred  dollars,  or  more  ior  their  fruit 
trees  planted  on  the  road  side,  and  on  the 
commons.  Every  new  married  couple  is 
bound  to  plant  two  young  fruit  trees.  The 
rent  is  apj'lied  to  parochial  pin-poses.  In  or- 
der to  preserve  the  plantations  from  injury, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  are  all  made 
answerable,  each  of  whom  is  thus  a  watch 
upon  the  other  ;  and  if  any  one  is  caught 
in  the  act  of  committing  any  injury,  all  the 
damage  done  in  the  same  year  the  authors 
of  which  cannot  be  discovered,  is  attributed 
to  him,  and  he  is  compelled  to  atone  for  it 
according  to  its  extent,  either  by  fine  or  cor- 
poral punishment. 

SECOND  SIGHT. 

Mr.  Editor. — Having  seen  in  the 
Literary  Gazette  an  extract  from  Colo- 
nel Stewart's  admirable  work,t  men- 
tioning an  extraordinary  instance  of 
second  sight  occurring  to  a  gentleman 
in  l77o,  I  cannot  forbear  relatinff  a 
conversation  which  I  held  with  a  youno' 
man  at  Brecon,  S.  Wales,  within  two 
years,  on  a  vision  seen  by  him  and  his 
father's  servant  at  the  same  time,  and 
therefore  the  more  extraordinary, 

Mr, told  me  that  he  was  walk- 
ing from  his  own  home  to  a  village  four 
or  five  miles  distant,  one  afternoon,  on 
some  business  which  required  the  farm- 
ing servant  to  accompany  him  ;  just  as 
they  came  to  the  bridge  which  there 
crosses  the  Usk,  they  perceived  a  fune- 
ral procession,  and  he  expressed  some 
surprise  to  the  man  that  they  had  never 
heard  of  any  death  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  they  began  to  guess  who  it 
could  be.  The  funeral  advanced  ;  they 
saw  various  people,  both  on  horse- 
back and  on  foot,  with  whom  they 
were  perfectly  well  acquainted,  and 
with  whom  they  would  have  spoken 
on  any  other  occasion ;  and  these  per- 
sons came  so  near  to  them,  that  they 
found  it  necessary  to  stand  close  up  in- 
to one  of  the  corners*  of  the  bridge. 

When  the  funeral  had  gone  past  they 
proceeded,  and  soon  reaching  the  toll 
bar^  enquired  of  the  man  who  lived 
there,  whose  funeral  it  was  they  had 
met  on  the  bridge  ?      He  replied,  no 

t  See  All),  p.  D21. 

•  The  bridf^s  in  S.  Wales  are  eenerally  hiiilt  with 
abutments,  which  t'onu  triauigular  rr-cwsei  on  the 
bridge. 
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funeral  had  passed  that  day,  nor  had 
he  heard  of  any  person  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood being  dead.  In  great  sur- 
prise, they  eagerly  mentioned  the 
names  of  various  persons,  especially 
those  on  horseback,  who  lived  in  the 
neighboiirliood  ;  he  knew  them  well, 
but  declared  positively  they  had  not 
passed  the  bar  tliat  day,  and  it  was  not 
possible  for  them  to  have  gone  over  the 
bridge  without  doing  so. 

'X'wo  or  three  days  after  this,  a  gen- 
tleman farmer  in  the  neighbourhood 
died.and  the  man  at  the  toll-bar  through 
which  the  funeral  passed,  said  it  was 
attended  by  the  same  persons  in  the 
same  situation  described  to  him  by 
these  two  men,  so  far  as  he  could  judge; 
and  several  of  them  Mr. (the  re- 
later)  declared  he  had  seen  and  qiies- 
tio7!e'l  and  they  told  him  that  they  had 
attend;'d  the  funeral  mounted,  or  dress- 
ed, in  the  very  way  himself  and  his 
father's  servant  described  them  ;  but 
that  on  the  evening  when  the  vision 
took  place,  they  were  employed  in 
their  ordinary  occupations. 

The  young  gentleman  from  whom  I 
received  this  account  was  well  educat- 
ed, and  of  good  family.  He  appeared 
to  be  two  or  three  and  twenty  years  of 
age  ;  was  at  that  time  improving  him- 
self in  a  solicitor's  office  of  great  re- 
spectability, and  lived  in  the  house 
where  we  had  lodged  for  some  weeks. 
There  was  nothing  in  his  conversation 
or  conduct  which  indicated  either  hu- 
mour or  fancy  ;  still  less  was  there  in 
him  the  appearance  of  melancholy  or 
superstition ;  he  was  rather  a  dashy 
young  man,  who  would  have  laughed 
at  the  story  from  another  person.  He 
was  by  no  means  forward  to  relate  this 
circumstance ;  but  being  asked  to  do  so 
by  a  lady  in  the  room,  in  consequence 
of  some  conversation  which  had  arisen, 
he  did  so  in  a  plain  and  manly  way  ; 
as  one  who  sincerely  wished  the  thing 
had  never  happened  to  him,  but  could 
conscientiously  repeat  the  facts  and  as^ 
sert  them. 

I  enquired  the  time  when  this  took 
place  ;  he  said  it  was  between  five  and 
six  o'clock  in  a  summer  evening,  the 
year  before,  viz.  1819.  I  then  said, 
„  May  1  ask,  sir,  if  you  were  perfectly 
M^eU  at  the  time,  and  if  you  had  dined?" 


He  replied,  "  1  dined  with  my  mother 
at  two  o'cloc  ;,  and  might  have  taken  a 
single  glass  of  wine  with  her  or  not,  I 
cannot  recolloct,but  certainly  not  more, 
I  was  as  well  as  I  am  now,  and  when 
the  funeral  first  appeared,  was  speak- 
ing to  the  man  on  the  business  we  were 
going  upon,  and  had  no  thoughts  in  my 
mind  whatever,  nor  had  either  of  us 
the  slightest  idea  that  we  had  not  seen 
a  common  funeral,  until  we  were  com- 
pelled to  give  it  up  by  the  toll-keeper, 
and  many  other  people  on  the  road, 
who  must  inevitably  have  seen  it  as 
ourselves  ;  nor  did  any  funeral  take 
place  in  the  neighbourhood  until  the 
one  I  have  mentioned,  about  a  week 
afterwards.  To  the  circumstances  I 
have  mentioned  I  can  safely  take  my 
oath,  and  so  can  the  man  that  accom- 
panied me,  who  is  well  known  as  a  very 
honest  fellow,  and  still  in  our  service." 
There  were  many  names  mentioned 
and  incidents  particularized  in  this  sto- 
ry, which  I  have  either  forgotten,  or 
remember  insufficiently  for  recapitula- 
tion ;  but  this  is  the  substance,  and  is 
too  remarkable  to  be  forgotten,  or  in 
my  opinion  accounted  for  by  any  ordi- 
nary elucidation  ;  and  being  complete- 
ly before  us  as  to  the  time,  persons,  and 
place,  has,  at  least,  the  advantage  of 
being  fairly  examined. 

SUPEIISTITION. 
The  age  of  miracle  has  not  followed  the 
age  of  chivalry  into  oblivion.  A  vcrj'  recent 
Continental  Journal  (June  1822)  contains 
the  affidavit  of  M.  Donnadieu,  the  Mayor 
and  Council  of  Bossasfiies,  that  on  the  12tli 
of  last  May,  a  girl  of  fifteen  years  of  ag'e, 
paralytic  for  more  than  three  years,  was 
niiraculously  cured  on  the  day  of  the  festi- 
val of  St.  Fulcran,  the  patron  saint  of  the 
place. 

PtiNS. 
A  Waterman  the  other  day  boasting  of 
the  proficiency  of  some  of  his  pupils  in  the 
now  fashionable  art  of  rou'//? tf,  declared 
that  one  of  them  was  so  expert,  lie  would 
soon  "  make  a  man  of  him,"  "  Then,"  said 
a  wit,  "  he  must  be  a  Ro-man." 

Puns  do  not  deserve  the  reproaches  heap- 
ed upon  them  ;  they  enliven  society  ;  and 
we  have  heard  hundreds  of  them  in  compa- 
nies where  no  pocket  was  ever  picked. — 
Bad  or  good,  here  arc  two.  In  a  par- 
ty, chiefly  of  medical  gentlemen,  discus- 
sing the  power  of  animals  to  commu- 
nicate hydrophobia,  it  was  asserted  by  a 
learned  Doctor,  that  the  infection  had  been 
communicated  in  one  instance  by  a  duck. 
Many  inferences  wqre  made  from  this  fact. 
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till  an  extra-professional  \isitor  observed, 
(hat  the  strongest  lesson  he  could  draw  from 
it  was,  to  "  beware  of  Quacks." 
THE    QUAKERS. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  principles  of 
the  Quakers  will  not  allow  them  to  sanction 
war,  much  less  to  contribute  to  its  sup])ort, 
unless  when  compelled,  yet  in  the  rebellion 
of  1745,  a  deputation  of  this  society  waited 
on  Sir  VV.  Yong'e  and  Lord  I.igonier,  with 
an  ofl'er  to  furnish,  at  tlieir  own  expense,  to 
the  troops  employed  in  his  majesty's  ser- 
vice during  the  winter  in  the  norlh.a  supply 
of  woollen  waistcoats  to  be  worn  under  their 
other  clothing-.  The  ofl'er  w  as  accepted. 
DUCHESS    OP    BOLTON. 

Lavinia  Fenton  (afterwards  Duchess  of 
Bolton)  was  tempted  by  Rich  from  theHay- 
market  to  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  in  1728,  by 
a  salary  of  fifteen  slnllins:s  per  week  :  on 
ilie  success  of  the  Beggar's  Opera,  to  secure 
this  valuable  actress,  he  raised  it  to  thirty 
xliillings  I  and  such  was  the  rage  of  the  town 
respecting  her,  that  she  was  obliged  to  be 
guarded  home  every  night  by  a  considera- 
ble party  of  her  conlidential  friends,  to  pre- 
vant  her  being  run  away  with. 


ORIGINAL    LETTERS. 

ANNE  CLIFFORD,  COUNTESS  OF  DORSET, 

PEMBROKE,  AND  MONTGOMERY. 

The  letter,  which  she  is  said  to  have 
written  to  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  then 
secretary  of  state,  who  sent  to  nominate 
to  her  a  member  for  the  boroiigli  of 
Appleby,  was  first  printed  in  a  paper 
written  by  Lord  Oxford  for  Tha  Worhl, 
and  again  introduced  by  that  noble 
writer,  in  his  article  relative  to  this 
high-spirited  woman. 

''  I  have  been  bullied  by  an  usurper  ; 
I  have  been  neglected  by  a  court  ;  but 
1  will  not  be  dictated  to  by  a  subject  ; 
your  man  shan't  stand. 

"  Anne,  Dorset,  Pemhrokc,  and 
MontgomeriiP 

We  have  given  place  to  tlie  above, 
by  way  of  introducing  two  other  letters 
not  generally  known,  one  by  a  royal, 
the  other  from  a  humble,  personage. 
The  first  is  from  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
rieton.  Bishop  of  Ely,  who,  it  seems, 
had  promised  to  exchange  sonne  part 
of  the  land  belonging  to  his  newly-ac- 
quired see,  for  a  pretended  equivalent  ; 
but  demurred  when  he  entered  on  the 
office,  either  from  a  hope  of  enjoying 
his  dignity  without  the  penalty,  or 
from  a  sense  of  shame  at  so  palpable 
an  injustice  towards  the  church,  pro- 
bably the  latter,  because  the  letter  is 


said  to  be  preserved  in  the  Episcopal 
Register  of  Ely,  as  a  sort  of  proof  of 
the  compulsion. 

"  Proud  Prelate,  I  understand  you 
are  backward  in  complying  with  your 
agreement  :  but  I  would  have  you 
know,  that  I  who  made  you  what  you 
are,  can  unmake  you  ;  and  if  you  do 
not  forthwith  fulfil  your  engagement, 
by  Cod  !  1  will  immediately  unfock 
you.  Your's,  as  you  demean  yourself, 
"  Elizabeth." 

We  know  not  what  punishment  will 
be  inflicted  on  us  for  inserting,  as  a  cli- 
max to  these  royal  and  noble  epistles, 
the  letter  of  an  unfortunate  lieutenant 
of  foot ;  but  it  seenis  to  us  so  character- 
istic, and  so  spirited  a  composition, 
that  our  readers  shall  have  it.  The 
billet  was  found  by  the  Secretary  at 
War  on  his  table,  after  the  loss  of  Mi- 
norca to  the  French,  and  is  perfect  of 
its  kind. 

"Sir — I  was  a  Lieutenant  withGen- 
eral  Stanhope  when  he  took  Minorca, 
for  which  he  was  made  a  Lord.  I  was 
a  Lieutenant  with  General  Blackney 
when  he  lost  Minorca,  for  which  he 
was  made  a  Lord.  I  am  a  Lieutenant 
still.  Sir,  Sec.  &c.     A.  B."' 

DIFFERENT    KIMJS    OF    FJ'.AR. 

When  the  British  under  Lord  Nelson 
were  bearing  down  to  attack  the  combined 
fleets  of  Trafalgar,  the  first  Lieutenant  of 
the  Revenge,  on  going  to  see  that  all  hands 
\ypve  at  tlieir  quarters,  observed  one  of  the 
men  devoutly  kneeling  at  the  side  of  bis 
gmi  ;  so  very  unusual  an  attitude  in  an 
lOnglish  sailor  exciting  his  surprise  and  cu- 
riosity, he  went  and  asked  the  man  if  he 
was  afiaid  ?  "  Afraid  !"  answered  the  hon- 
est tar,  with  a  countenance  expressive  of  the 
utmost  disdain,  "  No  :  I  was  only  praving 
that  the  enemy's  sliot  may  be  distiibuted  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  prize  money, 
the  greatest  part  among-  the  officers." 

When  the  brave  Corporal  CaitJme.ss  was 
asked  after  the  l>a!tle  of  W^aterloo  if  he  was 
not  afraid,  he  repiied,  "Afraid!  why  I  was 
in  all  the  battles  of  the  Peninsula  !"'  and 
having  it  explained  that  the  question  mere- 
ly related  to  a  fear  of  losing  the  day,  he 
said,  '■  Na,  na,  I  did  na  fear  tl)at  !  I  was  on- 
ly afraid  we  should  be  all  killed  before  we 
had  time  to   win  it," 

p.riti.^h  carpenter. 

On  tlio  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis  in 
the  revolutionary  war  of  America,  the  crew 
of  the  Lovalist,  a  frigate  of  22  guns,  wa> 
immediately  conveyed  to  the  Comit  de 
Grasse's  fleet.  Of  that  fleet,  the  Ardent, 
captmed  olf  Plymouth,  made  one,  but  shr 
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was  in  a  very  leaky  condition.  The  Count 
being  informed  that  the  carpenter  of  the 
Loyalist  was  a  clever  fellow,  and  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  chain  pump,  of  which 
the  French  were  then  quite  ignorant,  ordei- 
ed  him  on  board  the  Villc  de  Paris,  and  said 
to  him,  "  Sir,  you  are  to  go  on  board  the 
Ardent  directly  ;  use  your  utmost  skill, and 
save  her  from  sinking  ;  for  which  service, 
you  shall  have  a  premium,  and  the  encour- 
agement due  to  the  carpenter  of  an  equal 
rate  in  the  British  navy.  To  tiiis  I  pledge 
my  honour  ;  but  if  you  refuse,  you  shall 
have  nothing  but  bread  and  water  during 
your  captivitj'.    The  tar,  surprised  at  being 


thus  addressed  in  bis  own  language  by  tlie 
French  admiral,  boldly  answered  :  "  Noble 
Count,  I  am  your  prisoner  ;  it  is  in  your 
power  to  compel  me  ;  but  never  let  it  be 
said,  that  a  British  sailor  forgot  his  duty  to 
his  king  and  country,  and  entered  volunta- 
rily into  tlie  service  of  the  enemy.  Your 
promises  are  no  inducement  to  me  ;  and 
your  threats  .sliall  not  force  me  to  injure  my 
country."  To  the  eternal  disgrace  of  Count 
de  Grasse,  lie  rewarded  this  noble  conduct 
by  wanton  severity  as  long  as  he  had  it  in 
his  power  to  inflict  it  ;  but  on  liis  exchange 
Admiral  Rodney  appointed  him  carpenter 
of  his  own  ship. 
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For  1821-2. 
Among  the  reminiscences  associated  M'ith  the  date  of  1821,  will  be  found  names  of 
})owerfnl  interest ;  some  of  these  belong  to  the  historian,  rather  than  to  ourselves,  whose 
piirpose  it  is  to  record  only  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  literature,  science, 
and  art.  Yet  there  are  two  which,  although  they  do  not  come  within  the  immediate 
scope  of  our  necrology,  we  cannot  pass  over  in  entire  silence.  The  first  of  these  is  that 
of  JYapolcon  Buonaparte,  the  hero  of  the  republic,  the  founder  of  new  dynasties,  the  im- 
perial masUT  of  France,  the  humbled  exile  of  St.  Helena  !  He  died  on  the  5th  of  May. 
The  second  is  that  of  Caroline,  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  England,  who  died  on  the  7th  of 
August. 


Bancroft,  Edward  Barlholovieiv,  MD.  was 
educated  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  and 
is  well  known  by  some  professional  works, 
especially  by  his  Experimental  Researches 
concerning  the  Philosophy  of  Permanent 
Colours,  1794.  Having  resided  some  time 
in  the  West  Indies,  he  wrote  a  Natural  His- 
tory of  Guiana,  in  South  America,  8vo. 
1769  ;  and  an  Essay  on  the  Yellow  Fever. 
Dr.  Bancroft  did  not  confine  himself  to 
scientific  subjects,  for  in  1770  he  produced 
a  Novel,  in  three  volumes,  entitled,  Charles 
Wentworth.     Died  at  Margate. 

Bonni/castle,  John,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics at  the  Royal  Military  Academy, 
Woolwich,  was  author  of  several  popular 
works  In  the  most  useful  branches  of  the 
mathematics.  The  principal  of  these  are, 
Euclid's  Elements  of  Geometry,  8vo.  1789; 
General  History  of  Mathematics,  from  the 
French  of  Bossuet,  8vo.  1803  ;  a  Treatise  on 
Spherical  Trigonometr}"  ;  and  a  Treatise 
on  Algebra,  2  vols.  8vo'  1813. 

Btirneij,  Rear  Admirni,  FRS-  was  eldest 
son  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Burney,  the  ele- 
gant historian  of  music,  and  brother  to  Dr. 
Charles  Burney,  the  Hellenist,  and  Madame 
D'Arblay,  the  distinguished  novelist.  The 
Admiral  was  not  an  unworthy  member  of 
so  literary  a  family  ;  his  History  of  Voyages 
of  Discovery  displays  extensive  reading  and 
research,  as  well  as  geographical  knowl- 
edge. He  published  also  another  work  on 
the  Eastern  Navigation  of  the  Russians. 
Died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  November  17, 
in  his  7'ifl  year. 

CafroU,  John  Wall,  Mns.  Doc.  and  Or- 
ganist of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  was 
author  of  a  Musical  Grammar,  and  of  a 
work  entitled.  Statement  of  Earl  Stan- 
liope's   Systen;    of  Tuning   Kcyrd   Instru- 


ments. Dr.  Calcotl's  musical  compositions 
have  been  universally  admired  for  the  sci- 
ence and  genius  they  display.  Died 
May   15. 

Cappe,  Mrs.  Catherine.'  This  lady,  who 
was  the  relict  of  the  late  Rev.  Newcome 
Cappe,  of  York,  wrote  several  religious 
publications,  and  one  or  two  works  relating 
to  charity  schools,  and  female  societies. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  was  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  the  Protector,  being  great  grandson 
of  Henry,  his  fourth  sob,  who  was  Lord 
Deputy  ot  Ireland,  and  MP.  for  Cambridge. 
This  gentleman  is  author  of  a  very  recent 
work,  entitled.  Memoirs  of  the  Protector 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  his  sons,  Richard  and 
Henry,  illustrated  by  original  letters,  and 
other  family  papers :  with  six  portraits  from 
family  pictures,  4to.  1821.  At  one  period 
of  his  life  he  practised  as  a  solicitor,  l)ut  of 
late  years  relinquished  all  professional  em- 
ployment. Died  at  Cheshunt,  May  31, 
aged  79. 

Gregory,  Jame-i,  MD.  Professor  of  the 
practice  of  phvsic  in  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, RCP.  FRS.,  fcc.  was  born  at  Aber- 
deen, 1753,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Dr.  .Tohn  Gregory.  In  1776,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  the  thcoiy  of  physic 
in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  on  the 
retirement  of  Dr.  Cullen  was  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed him.  Besides  some  professional  works, 
he  published,  in  1792,  two  volumes  of  Phi- 
losophical and  Literary  Essays  ;  and  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, a  paper  on  the  Theory  of  the  Moods 
and  Verbs.     Aged  68. 

Ilolroyd,  the  Right  Hon.  John  Baker, 
Lord  Sheffield.  Early  in  life  this  nobleman 
became  the  friend  of  the  celebrated  Gibbon, 
whose  Memoirs  and  Posthumous  works  b* 
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published  in  3  vols.  4to.  His  lordship  was 
a  practical  agriculturist,  and  likewise  the 
author  of  a  variety  of  publications  on  Com- 
mercial and  Political  Sul)jects.  He  was 
created  an  Irish  peer  in  1780;  an  English 
one  in  1802.     Died  May  30,in  his  80th  year. 

Inchbald,  Elizabeth.  This  lady  (whose 
maiden  name  was  Simpson)  was  originally 
an  actress,  and  made  her  appearance  on 
the  Manchester  stage  at  the  early  age  of  18. 
Her  person  was  beautiful,  her  talent  was 
considerable,  yet  she  was  not  destined  to 
become  a  first-rate  actress  :  she  therefore 
left  the  theatre  and  commenced  dramatic 
writer ;  here  she  was  moie  successful,  for 
her  productions  in  this  line,  which  are 
rather  numerous,  present  some  of  the  last 
scintillations  of  that  "  expiring  art,"  Come- 
dy. As  a  novel  writer,  her  pen  was  less 
prolific,  for  she  composed  only  two  works 
of  this  description  ;  b-it  these  are  of  very 
superior  interest,  and  her  "  Simple  Story" 
may  be  regarded  as  a  standard  and  classi- 
cal work.  In  private  life  her  reputation 
was  unblemished.     Died  Aug.  1,   aged  65. 

James,  Charles,  (Major,)  a  writer  on 
military  subjects,  and  a  poet  of  some  talent. 
His  chief  work  is  his  Military  Dictionary, 
which  has  passed  several  editions.  His 
poetical  pieces  appeared  in  two  separate 
collections,  one  in  1789,  the  other  in  1791  : 
among  these,  his  lyrical  efl'usions  possess 
much  merit.  His  Epigrams  frequently  en- 
livened the  columns  of  the  Morning  Chroni- 
cle.    Died  April  14,  aged  56. 

Jordan,  Camille.  This  celebrated  orator, 
and  political  character,  was  born  at  Lyons, 
Jan.  11,  1771.  He  first  visited  Paris  in 
1790;  and  in  1793,  when  Lyons  opposed 
the  tyranny  of  the  national  convention,  first 
displayed  his  eloquence.  After  the  siege  of 
Lyons,  he  retired  to  Switzerlaud,  and  from 
thence  came  to  this  country,  where  he  form- 
ed a  connection  with  Erskiae,  Fox,  &c.  and 
studied  our  literature,  legislation,  and  con- 
stitution. Subsequently  he  went  to  Ger- 
many, where  he  also  became  acquainted 
with  several  of  the  first  literati.  In  1800, 
he  was  recalled  to  France,  and  opposed  the 
pretensions  of  Buonaparte,  then  First  Con- 
sul. During  the  iniperial  government,  he 
lived  in  entire  seclusion,  occupied  solely 
with  literary  pursuits.  Attached  to  the 
Bourbons,  he  endeavoured  to  promote  their 
restoration,  1814.  Died  19th  of  May,  in 
his  51st  year. 

Ktiox,  Viceshnus,  DD.  a  distinguished 
writer  on  subjects  of  education  and  Belles 
Lettres.  His  Essays  obtained  for  him  great 
reputation  by  the  eloquence  of  the  lan- 
guage and  style  ;  his  Winter  Evenings'  Lu- 
cubrations are  also  a  very  agreeable  col- 
lection of  papers  on  literary  topics.  He 
also  formed  those  popular  compilations  the 
Elegant  Extracts,  Prose,  Verse,  and  Epis- 
tles. As  a  writer  on  religious  subjects  and 
divinity,  he  has  not  published  much  ;  but 
his  productions  in  this  line  have  been  high- 
ly commended  by  those  two  eminent  pre- 
lates, Horsley  and  Portcus.     lu  iiis  political 


opinions  Dr.  Knox  was  a  whig.  Born  Dec. 
8,   1752:   died  Sept.  6. 

Keats,  John,  a  young  man  of  distin- 
guished genius  as  a  poet.  He  died  at  Piome 
on  the  2Sih  of  February,  1821,  in  the  25th 
year  of  his  age.  His  works  are,  "  Poems," 
published  in  1S17  ;  Endyniion,  published 
in  1818  ;  and  Lamia  and  other  poems,  pub- 
lished in  1820.  Memoirs  of  his  life  are 
announced,  to  be  accompanied  with  a  se- 
lection from  his  unpublished  manuscripts, 
which,  when  they  appear,  will  be  so  par- 
ticularly noticed  in  this  Magazine  as  to 
render  any  further  account  at  this  time  un- 
necessary. 

King,  Frances  Elizabeth.  This  excellent 
woman,  who  was  relict  of  the  late  Rev. 
Richard  King,  and  sister  to  Sir  Thomas 
Bernard,  was  author  of  A  Tour  in  France, 
1803  ;  and  of  several  religious  and  moral 
publications  ;  viz  The  Beneficial  Efiects  of 
the  Christian  Temper  on  Human  Happi- 
ness — Female  Scripture  Characters.  3 
vols.  18mo,  kc.      Died  Dec.  23,  aged  64. 

Lindsay,  Rev.  James,  DD.  was  a  native  of 
Scotland,  and  succeeded  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Fordyce  as  pastor  of  the  i)resbyterian  con- 
gregation in  Monkwell-street,  where  he  of- 
ficiated 35  years.  He  published  a  few 
single  sermons,  but  no  work  of  particular 
importance.  His  death,  which  happened 
on  the  14th  of  February,  was  very  sudden  ; 
he  expired  while  attending  a  meeting  at 
Dr.  Williams's  Library,  Red  Cross  street, 
convened  for  the  purpose  of  consideiing 
Mr.  Brougham's  projected  bill  on  (he  sub- 
ject of  Education. 

JVeilson,  Rev.  IV.,  DD.  MRU.  Author 
of  several  useful  publications  for  schools  ; 
Greek  Exercises,  and  Key  ;  Greek  Idioms 
exhibitel  in  Select  Passages  from  the  best 
Authors,  8vo.;  Elements  of  English  Gram- 
mar ,'  besides  these,  he  wrote  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  Irish  Language  and  some  sin- 
gle Sermons. 

Piozzi,  Hester  Lynch.  This  lady  will  not 
be  remembered  so  much  for  her  own  pro- 
ductions as  for  having  been,  during  a  long 
series  of  years,  llie  friend  of  the  celebrated 
•Tohnson.  As  a  writer,  though  occasionally 
lively,  she  is  frecjuently  frivolous  and  flip- 
pant.    Died  May  2,  aged  82. 

Rennie,  John,  was  born  June  7th,  1761, 
at  Preston  Kirk,  in  the  county  of  East  Lo- 
thian, Scotland.  In  his  earliest  youth  he 
discovered  a  taste  for  mechanics,  and  com- 
menced life  as  a  millwright,  but  fortunately 
soon  afterwaids  connected  himself  with  the 
late  Mr.  Watt,  the  inventor  of  the  steam- 
engine.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Smeaton, 
Mr.  Rennie  succeeded  him  in  many  public 
\yorks,  and  was  soon  at  the  head  of  the 
list  of  civil  engineers.  He  had  now  suffi- 
cient scope  for  the  exertion  of  his  ialents  ; 
nor  did  he  neglect  the  opportunity  that 
now  presented  itself  of  acquiring  fame  as 
well  as  emolument.  The  London  aitd  East 
India  docks,  the  h  ubours  of  Portsuiouth, 
Plymouth,  Liverpool,  Leith,  &c.  the  Boll 
Rock  Light-house,  the  Quay  at  Woolwich, 
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above  all,  the  Waterloo  bridge,  are  indis- 
putable proofs  of  his  genius,  and  will  per- 
petuate his  nauie.  M.  Dupin  lias  published 
a  necrological  memoir  of  hiiu.  Died  Octo- 
ber 4. 

At  Shiraz,  in  Persia,  ag^ed  35,  Oct.  5, 
1821,  Claudius  John  Rich.  Esi{.  (Author  of 
the  "  Memoirs  of  Ancient  Babylon,")  late 
resident  of  the  East  India  Company  at  Bag- 
dad ;  to  which  station  he  was  raised  before 
the  age  of  17,  in  consequence  of  his  great  lit- 
erary attainments  and  distinguished  merits. 
He  war,  at  Sliiraz  on  his  way  to  Borabay, 
when  he  was  carried  off  by  tliat  fatal  dis- 
ease, the  Cholera  Morbus,  the  ravages  of 
which,  in  that  city,  swept  oft',  in  the  short 
space  of  live  days,  si.\teen  thousand  persons. 
His  untimely  death  will  be  the  subject  of 
most  painful  regret  to  many  of  his  friends 
who  remember  his  truly  amiable  character, 
together  with  his  intense  application  and 
iiis  ardent  genius,  by  means  of  which  he 
was  enabled  to  make  an  almost  unexampled 
proficiency  in  tlie  Hebrew.  Greek,  Persic, 
Arabic,  and  Turkish,  as  well  as  in  several 
of  the  European  languag'es.  Independent- 
ly of  his  extraordinary  acquirements,  thus 
prematurely  lost  to  the  world,  his  death 
will  excite  additional  regret  in  the  mind  of 
the  Christian;  from  his  having  engaged  in 
the  most  decided  manner,  to  promote  the 
circulation  of  the  Scriplu>-e»  through  Persia, 
and  otlier  parts  of  the  East;  an  ample  ac- 
knowledgement of  his  valuable  services  is 
contained  in  the  records  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society. 

Eodrifxuez,  an  eminent  Spanish  Astrono- 
mer. He  was  appointed  by  the  Spauisii 
government  to  assist  Biot  and  Arago  in 
measuring  an  arc  of  the  meridian  ;  and  was 
for  some  time  engaged  irt  astronomical 
pursuits  at  both  London  and  Paris.  Died, 
aged  about  45. 

Scoft,  Jolm.  The  particulars  of  the  life 
of  this  gentleman,  author  of  The  Visit  to 
Paris,  Paris  Revisited,  The  House  of  Mourn- 
ing, a  poem,  and  late  editor  of  the  London 
Magazine,  are  too  important  to  be  given  in 
that  btief  space  to  which  our  present  arti- 
cle would  limit  us.  We  wait  with  anxiety 
for  the  appearance  of  memoirs  of  his  life, 
from  the  pen  of  one  who  is  of  all  persons 
the  most  competent  to  undertake  such  a 
work,  and  when  these  are  published  we 
shall  recur  to  the  subject. 

Scott,  Ucr.  Thotnas,  Rector  of  Aston 
Sandford,  Bucks,  born  at  Btayloft,  near 
Spilsby,  in  Lincolnshire,  February,  1747, 
was  author  of  several  valuable  theological 
and  religious  works.  His  Force  of  Truth 
is  a  popular  publication,  and  has  been  fre- 
quently translated.  Many  of  his  writings 
were  in  reply  to  the  objections  raised 
against  Christianity  by  infidel  and  specula- 
tive authors  ;  such  are  his  Answer  to  Paine; 
Rights  of  God,  kc. ;  but  he  will  be  best 
known  as  a  connnentator  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  His  edition  of  the  Family  Bible, 
on  which  he  was  employed  for  thirty-three 
years,  has  been  frequently  re-printed,  and 
is  a  work  of  great  ability  and  merit. 


Stephens,  Alexander.  This  genllematt 
who  was  a  native  of  Elgin,  in  Scotland, 
where  he  was  born,  1757,  was  educated  to 
the  profession  of  the  law,  which  he  aban- 
doned for  that  of  literature.  Mr.  Stephens 
was  an  author  from  choice,  being  possess- 
ed of  handsome  property.  Died  Februa- 
ry 24. 

Thurston,  John,  was  a  native  of  Scarbor- 
ough ;  he  designed  a  number  of  book- 
plates  for  popular  works.     Died,  aged  48. 

Twiss,  llichnrd.  This  amusing  tourist 
was  born  at  Rotterdam,  April  26,  1747, 
where  his  father,  who  was  an  eminent 
English  merchant,  resided.  His  works  are 
Travels  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  2  vols.  8vo. 
1772  ;  Tour  in  Ireland,  1775  ;  Trip  to 
Paris,  1792  ;  Miscellanies,  2  vols.  8vo.  1805. 
Died  March  5. 

Vince,  Rev.  Jirchdeacon,  MA.  FRS.  Plu- 
mian  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  known  by  his  various 
writings  on  astronomical  and  mathematical 
subjects. 

iVnlkcr,  Adam,  Lecturer  on  Natural  and 
Experimental  Philosophy.  This  gentleman 
invented  a  variety  of  useful  contrivances, 
machines,  &ic  viz.  engines  for  raising 
water  ;  improved  method  of  pumping  ves- 
sels at  sea  ;  v.  ind  and  steam  carriages  ;  the 
empj'real  air-stove  ;  the  celestina  harpsi- 
chord ;  tJie  eidouranion ;  the  rotary  lights 
on  the  Scilly  Islands ;  a  boat  to  work 
against  the  stream  ;  a  curious  weather- 
guage,  &c.     Died  February  11,  aged  90. 

U'ebcr,  Ansclm.  This  celebrated  com- 
poser was  born  at  Manheim,  1766  ;  he  was 
at  first  destined  to  the  church,  and  passed 
through  a  course  of  theological  studies,  but 
his  attachment  to  music  preponderated, 
and  determiupd  him  to  embrace  that  as  his 
profession.  He  afterwards  travelled  with 
the  celebiated  Abbe  V^ogcl  through  Hol- 
land, England,  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden  ;  became  director  of  the  band  at 
the  theatre  at  Berlin  ;  and  subsequently  on 
his  return  from  Paris,  1805,  was  appointed 
leader  at  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Berlin.  He 
set  to  music  many  of  the  pieces  of  Goethe 
and  Schiller  ;  for  the  last  he  composed  the 
music  of  Hermann  and  Thusnelda.  His 
operas  had  great  success.     Died  March  23. 

Wallers,  John,  Architect.  His  principal 
works  are  the  beautiful  chapel,  in  the  poin- 
ted style,  on  the  London  Hospital  estate  ; 
the  auction  mart,  by  the  Bank  ;  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Paul,  Shadwell,  &ic.kc.  Died 
Oct.  4,  aged  39. 

June  22,  died,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
126  years  and  three  days,  Mr.  Thadey 
Doorley,  a  most  respectable  farmer,  resid- 
ing near  the  hill  of  Allen,  county  of  Kil- 
dare.  He  retained  his  faculties  to  the  last 
moment,  and  was  able  to  take  the  pleasure 
of  any  sort  of  field  amusement  within  the  last 
six  months  of  his  life.  He  was  father  of  the 
renowned  Capt.  Doorley,  well  known  in 
that  country,  and  was  married  about  19 
years  ago  at  the  age  of  107  to  a  woman  of 
31  years  of  age. 
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